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Art.  \,-^ExcurHionfrom  Edinburgh  to  Dublin. 
[Continued.] 

Dublin^  April,  21. 

AT  half  past  ten  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  we  again  trntered 

-^  the  coach,  and  resumed  our  jouniey  towards  this  city.      The 

Mght  was  clear — the  stars  were  bright,  and  the  coach  lamps  ad- 

aittrd  oi  ,;  every  thing  immediately  along  the  road,  with 

crablr  iiess.    Our  route  from  Ncwry  was  by  Dundallc, 

Bcillnvjliam,  Dunlecr,  Drof^l^cdu,  Bab  uddcry,  and  Swords. 

ivc  lis  pleasure  lu  be  informed  that  we  should  lose  uothing  of 

"cular  interest,  for  the  next  twenty-five  miles.   Between  Ncwry 

Dundalk,  wc  travelled  some  high  and  rugged  ground — the 

chiefly  ascending  lor  the  first  five  miles,  and  descending  the 

saining  five.    At  Dund.dk,  a  very  pleasant  and  intelligent  gon- 

I  joined  u«,  and  continued  in  company  till  our  arrival  here. 

•■^  tVom  the  north,  where  he  liad  been  on  a  visit 

lUftcway; — and  gave  much  information  respecting 

the  comparative  state  of  Ulster,  and  also  of  Leinster,  another  of 

four  Irish  provinces,  which  we  were  just  entering.   Day  dawn- 

I  upon  ua  at  half  past  three;  half  an  hour  be  fore  our  arrival  at  Drog- 

keda.     That  town  is  large,  and  the  streets   through  which   we 

rove,  appeared  well  built;  chiefly  of  brick.     It  is  situated  on  the 

Be,  a  river  famous  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  on  its  batiks 

590,  by  king  William   against  the  forces  of  James  'id.  The 

leld  of  action  was  two  milc^  distant  from  Drogheda,  up  the  river. 

splendid  monument  marks  the  spot.     I  beheld  the  stream  with 

atercst;  and  recalled  the  emotions  which  I  had  often  felt  in  my 

rly  boyhood  on  listening  to  the  fine  tune  of  the  *  Boyne  Water.' — 

Swordtt  We  saw  a  remarkably  curious  tower,  the  date  and  prc- 

f"  which  arc  wholly  unknown.   It  is  built  of  stone,  and 

eighty  feet  in  height.     It  tapers  gradually  from  the 

base,  iuui  is  of  narrow  circuit  compared  with  its  altitude.     There 

irc  a  number  of  loop-holes  cut  through  its  walls  similar  to  those 

ccn  in  the  old  English  feudal  castles.*  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a 

'  n«j  thr  above  I  Lave  ronversod  wjlli  «wo  or  llirce  ^cntltmcn  who 
»»t  ..iuch  into  the  anli4uiiie8  of  Ireland,  respecting  thi'»  »iid  rimilwr 
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church,  the  lower  of  whitlj  \i\eTy  perfect;— and  at  a  little  remove 
further  the  noble  rtt^aitos'^fan  immense  Gothic  pile,  which,  from 
the  parapets  up.oHiKQ Valla  and  the  embattled  turrets  at  the  an- 
gles, severiU  of*%«hich  remain  entire, — aeems  to  have  been  a  Ciis- 
lle,.f©t^rl3'. of  great  strength.  There  are  several  other  mutilated 
.edtJiXcfe.  "found,  and  some  small  mounds,  or  raths.  Swords  was  for- 
-ijifiJly  a  city  of  great  consequence,  and  the  seat,  if  I  mistake  not, 
■of  the  ancient  kings  of  Leinster  and  Ulster.  It  is  now  very  much 
reduced,  and  exhibits  little  else  than  the  ruins  of  its  former  gran- 
deur.— The  remainder  of  our  ride  to  Dublin,  distant  eight  miles, 
was  through  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  country: — rather  too  flat 
perhaps,  but  diversified  with  some  gentle  swells — A  nmge  of  high 
grounds,  or  mountains,  bounded  the  prospect  to  the  west  and  nortli. 
Three  miles  from  Dublin,  we  first  came  in  sight  of  this  magnificent 
city.  The  view  was  striking,  although  not  quite  as  much  so  as  was 
anticipated.  As  we  approached,  however,  it  improved  very  much. 
The  houses  appeared  regularly  built,  and  evidently  not  so  k'tgh  as 
many  in  Edinburgh.  They  are  composed  of  brick  chiefly;  and  give 
a  fine  relief  to  the  deep  verdure  of  the  parks  and  pleasure  grounds 
which  environ  the  city.  We  did  not  perceive  so  many  spires  and 
domes  rising  from  the  town,  as  we  wished  and  indeed  expected  to 
see.  The  suburbs  also  through  which  we  drove  were  far  from 
looking  ivell;  and  in  fact  would  have  diswppoinled  us  exceedingly 
had  we  not  have  been  prepared  for  seeing  them.  But  on  escaping 
these,  we  entered  some  fine  streets,  and  soon  came  into  Rutland 
Square,  which  was  magnificent  indeed.  The  trees  and  small-wood 
in  the  central  area  were  in  full  leaf.  We  proceeded  next  through 
Sackvillc  street,  resembling,  though  not  quite  so  broad,  the  upper 
part  of  Market- street  in  Philadelphia.  A  noble  monument  is  erect- 
ed at  the  head  of  it  in  honour  of  Nelson; — on  the  four  sides  of 
the  pedestal  ol  which,  the  names  of  St.  Vincent,  Nile,  Copen- 
hagen and  Trafalgar  are  severally  inscribed,  I  estimated  its  height 
at  151)  feet.  Similar,  though  not  quite  so  costly  monuments  in 
memory  of  this  hero,  I  met  every  where  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Leaving  this,  wc  crossed  the  Liffey  by  the  Carlisle  bridge,  entered 
Westmoreland  street  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  area 
which  we  easily  distinguished  as  the  college  green.  Here  I  alight- 
ed with  Mr.  *  •  •  •; — and  having  ordered  a  porter,  we  repair- 
ed to  the  Commercial  UuUdtngs;  a  splendid  hotel,  which  was  a 
few  yards  distant. 

Wc  were  surprised  on  coming  into  this  city,  to  find  many  shops 
open,  (it  being  Sunday,)  and  numbers  of  people  employed  appa- 
rently as  in  week  days.  Our  fellow  passenger  had  apprised  us 
that  this  would  be  the  case;  and  explained  it  by  saying  that  a  large 
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Excursion  from  Edinburgh  to  Dublin. 

■n  of  the  population  of  Dublin  was  composed  of  Roman 
who  thought  that  by  observing  aome  of  the  forms  pre- 
'      church,  a  full  dispensation  might   be  claimed  for  i 

-^  practices.  I 

we  walked  to  Trinity  College,  to  attend  divine 
_>-l.  It  commenced  at  half  past  nine.  Many  stu- 
dents H*ere  present;,  attired  in  white  surplices,  and  having  the  same 
caps  which  are  worn  by  the  members  of  English  Universities.  A 
black  gown  is  the  designating  dress  on  week  daj^.  The  service 
was  the  same  with  that  in  the  cathedral  churches  in  England:  an 
exccllcoi  bcrmon  was  delivered  by  a  gentleman,  formerly  a  fellow 
i»>    "  I  T   now   settled  in  some  country  benefice.     The 

c)  ;.f^  pleased  us  ver}' much.     The  chapel  is  large, 

an  11  vaulted  ceiling.      Its  order  is  Ionic;  two  pilasters 

Qt  '  '  upying  the  Spaces  between  each  window.  The  ceil- 

ing i»  finely  stuccoed,  and  the  whole  is  richly  ornamented.  In  fact> 
the  brilliant  white  of  the  walls,  contrasted  with  the  crimson  cur- 
tains of  the  window,  gave  to  the  chapel  an  appearance,  I  thought, 

)y  for  a  place  of  christian  worship. 

ng  that  the  anniversary  sermon  before  the  charita- 
bJ  Insiiiution  was  to  be  preached  at  St.  Peter^s  church  at 

iv  i  that  the  lord  lieutenant*  was  to  be  present,  and,  what 

18  unusual,  to  come  in  state,  we  repaired  there  immediately  on 
leaving  ihc  college  chapel.  The  cavalcade  of  his  excellency  pas- 
ted usy  wliile  on  our  walk  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  church. 
A  troop  of  cavalry  preceded  it;  followed  by  three  coaches  in 
which  were  some  of  the  officers  of  the  lord  lieutenant's  household. 
K  his  own  carriage  drawn  by  six    horses,  superbly  ca- 

p;,i  — four  powdered  footmen  in  state  liveries  stood   be- 

himJi  who,  with  the  driver  and  outriders,  more  resembled  stage 
]»agcants  than  men  in  real  life.  The  lord  lieutenant  was  accompa- 
nied in  his  coach  by  his  wife,  (the  dutchess  of  Dorset,)  his  chap. 
lain,  and  an  officer  in  full  dress  uniform  whose  name  and  rank  wc 
did  not  loam.  Several  other  carriages  closed  the  procession.  A 
lit'  "  1  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up  to  receive  the  lord  lieu- 
tci  1  e  the  door  of  the  church;  and  he  alighted  amid-it  a  sa- 

lute of  arms,  and  the  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets.  The  ce- 
remony was  repeated  when  he  returned  from  church:  the  guard 
kcepin]^  duty  in  the  mean  while  at  the  dt>or.  Wc  were  fortunate  in 

Errt  ••' a  pass,  and  in  getting  good  stations  in  the  church.    The 
H  .ml  is  a  fine  looking  man,  and  appears  about  fifty-five, 

ili  is  tall  and  rather  slender;  but  graceful  and  erect.   His 

ccu  '     possessed  something  which   brought  to  mind  very 

much  liiai  of  the  present  governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  con- 
tour of  the  two  faces  is  very  like.  The  lord  lieutenant  was  drcs- 
"'^ '~     splendid  uniform  of  red  and  buff,  and  wore  a  star  on  his 
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left  breast.  Hw  cott  was  faced  with  blue;  uic!  over  it  tras  a 
litary  frock  coat  of  the  same  colour.  TIk  dress  of  ihe  lady  lieu- 
tenant was  vcr\'  rich,  but  there  was  nothing  particular  to  mark  It. 
It  rc4ien)bl«d  that  of  any  fashionable  lady«  on  n  parade  occasion,  in 
our  simple  republic.  Her  countenance  was  agreeable  and  indica- 
tive of  benevolence:  rather  good  humoured,  ihatJ  pohitivcly  hand- 
nome.  The  lord  lieutenant  and  the  dutchess  occupied  front  seats 
in  the  gallery,  hung  with  crimson  cloth  fringed  with  gold.  Their 
attendants  waited  behind.  They  gave  great  attention  to  the  whole 
service;  the  former  particularly:  prayers  were  read  for  him  under 
the  title  of  His  excellency  the  lord  Lieutenant  general  and  gov- 
ernor general  of  Ireland.' 

The  orphans,  in  number  200,  occupied  seats  in  an  opposite  gal- 
lery". They  were  neatly  attired,  and  all  appeared  of  an  age  between 
seven  and  fourteen.  They  accompanied  the  organ  with  their  voices, 
and  the  music  was  uncommonly  fine.  The  church  of  England 
acrvicc  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  read  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Maiurin,  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  and  an  excellent  discourse  was 
preached  by  Mr.  D. from  the  words,  *  The  Lord  is  my  Shep- 
herd.* Mr.  D.  is  a  popular  clergyman  and  deservedly  so.  In 
the  course  of  the  service,  the  orphans  descended  from  the  gallery, 
and  entered,  unobserved,  the  floor  of  the  church  by  another  pas- 
sage, and  walked  slowly  in  review,  two  by  two,  smging  a  hymn 
prepared  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  most  interesting,  I  had  al- 
most said,  a  painful  spectacle,  and  was  suilKcient  to  draw  a  tear 
from  every  eye.  Tlie  collection  after  the  services  were  over,  was 
liberal;  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

From  St.  Peter's  we  went  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  the 
service  of  which  commenced  at  3,  P.  M.  and  was  conducted  through- 
out in  a  most  slovenly  and  careless  manner  as  well  by  the  officiating 
clergyman,  as  the  congregation.  The  latter,  particidarly  the  la- 
dies, were  smiling  and  conversing  in  audible  whispers  with  each 
other;  or  looking  about  with  an  air  of  non  chalence  during  the 
whole  of  the  exercises.  Here  however,  as  at  the  college  chapel 
in  the  morning,  the  music  was  verj'  good:  and  the  organ  was  bet- 
ter played  than  I  remember  to  have  heard,  except  in  the  cathedral 
of  Durham.  The  excellence  of  the  music  led  me  to  notice  the 
performers:  and  it  struck  me  that  they  were  the  same  who  had 
borne  a  part  in  the  chapel  services.  On  inquir>'  I  learnt  that  it 
was  actually  the  same  choir:  and  that  it  had  sung  intermediately 
Jit  Christ's  church,  and  was  also  to  perform  there  in  the  evening. 
This  is  its  stated  Sabbath  duty,  and  a  pretty  laborious  one,  too.  It 
is  sufficient  however  to  say  in  commendation  of  this  perifmteiick 
band  that  it  has  had  the  honour  of  being  led  by  sir  John  Stevenson. 

St.  Patrick's  is  no  ways  remarkable  as  a  calhcdr.il.  It  is  a  huge, 

cumbrous  pile  of  building,  erected  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  and 

in  one  of  the  worst  possible  situations.     The  name  of  Swift,  it  ia 

gives  it  interest.     His  ashes  are  interred  beneath  the  pavc- 
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also  those  of  Mrs.  Hester  Johnson,  the  *  Stella* 
poet.  There  ia  an  appropriate  inscription  to  tlie  mctno- 
of  the  latter;  in  English^  as  it  should  be.  That  of  Swift  is  in 
Latin  and  was  written  by  himself.  The  concluding  words  impress 
a  goodmoiral: 

Abi,  viator,  ct  tmitare  si  poteris, 

St/enuuin  pro  virili  libertatis  Vindicatorem:*^ 

iich  may  be  literally  rendered; — 

Go  passenger,  and  copy  if  yon  can, 

Tb'  iatrcpid  champion  of  t]ic  rights  of  man. 

In  a  comer  of  the  cathedral  there  is  another  monument  which 
Swift  erected,  as  an  inscription  declares,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
meritorious  and  faithful  deeds  of  a  valued  servant. 

If  our  surprise  on  entering  the  city  was  great,  to  notice  week- 
day occupations,  it  was  increased,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  what 
wc  beheld  aiterwards  in  our  walks.  Almost  every  pastry  cook's 
room,  eating  houses  of  various  descriptions,  druggists'  shops,  and 
many  of  other  kinds,  were  open,  and  people  were  purchasing  in 
them  as  freely  as  upon  other  days.  Companies  of  boys  were  also 
seen  in  the  streets,  playing  marbles  and  handball. 

Passing  along  the  college  green  early  this  morning,  I  had  scarce- 
ly led  forty  yards  from  my  lodgings,  when  I  was  saluted 
b;  of  the  *  American  President's  speech,*  The  hawker 
o-  aiing  the  notice,  held  out  a  newspaper  which  contained 
ti.  ;  before  me.  I  was  amused  with  the  coincidence;  that 
tnacity  which  is,  or  seems  to  be,  much  more  detached  from  Ame- 
rita  than  either  London  or  Edinburgh,  the  \ ttry  Jirst  cry  which  I 
heard  bhould  announce  the  inaugural  speech  of  my  sovereign;  for 
sovereign  in  fact  he  may  be  caUed,  notwithstanding  the  mildness 
of  our  revered  constitution. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  has  been  engrossed  by  the  labour  of 
presenting  letters  recommendatory.  The  result  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear. As  the  families  to  whom  we  were  addressed  live  in  differ- 
ent paru  of  the  cit)-,  and  some  almost  out  of  it,  the  employment 
has  been  productive  of  the  additional  advantage  of  giving  us  a 
bird*s  eye  view  of  this  metropolis.  A  second  look  at  Rutland 
Square  confirmed  the  opinion  we  had  formed  of  its  beauty  on  our 
tniree  into  the  city.  Stephen's  green  disappointed  expectation.  It 
boast  of  little  else  than  its  size;  being  a  mile  round,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  the  largest  square  in  Europe.  The  houses  exhi- 
bit  almc/st  all  the  common,  and  some  very  uncommon  shapes.  They 
arc  ranged  too  with  little  attention  to  uniformity  or  elegance," 
Mount-Joy  and  Merion  squares  are  each  fine;  though  the  latter  is 
the  better.  The  Llffey  which  flows  through  Dublin  is  a  paltry 
ftrcam,  not  one  whit  better  in  appearance  than  the  river  Passaick, 
jtl-5t  Vibove  the  falls  in  New  Jersey.  It  rises  on  tlie  borders  of  Kil- 
d  a  few  miles  distant,  and,  after  pursuing  a  very  meander 

t  fi'^rs  fiv-  city  which  it  intersects  in  almost  equal  parts, 
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The  laliour  and  enterprise  of  the  people  hefe  have  succeeded  hap» 
pily  in  both  widrning  and  deepening  its  channel;  and  in  construct- 
ing, too,  some  noble  quays  along  its  margin.     Still  however  when  J 
the  tide  is  out,  its  bed  resembles   more   the  artificial  hollow  of 
moat,  th»n  the  channel  of  a  respectable  stream.     And  here  it  may  j 
not  be  amis*  to  interpose  a  caveat  in  regard  to  the   familiar  use,  I 
in  these  Islands,  of  this  term  *  River.'     It  generally   has  a  great  1 
looseners  of  acceptance,  and  is  sometimes  applied  with  a  latitude  j 
truly   ridiculous.     In  the  vocabulary  of  the  American,  the  name 
import>»  dignity,  and  is  given,  par  eminence^  to  the  larger  and  more 
majestic  streams  of  his  native  land;  in  the  same  way  that  the  term, ! 
Lake,  which  here  is  arrogated  by  every  pool,  is  there  yielded  as  a 
tribute  to  those  mighty  expansions  of  water,  the  Caspians  of  the  ^^ 
New  World*     Nor  do  I  mean  by  this  to  disparage  the  rivers  of ^| 
Great  Britain,  by  comparing  them  with  the  greater  North  Ame-  ^J 
rican  streams;  the  Missisippi  and  the  Missouri,     An  inhabitant  of 
the  Atlantic  states,  though  conscious  that  they  are  his  property, 
has  in  fact  an  little  conceni  with  those  kingly  floods,  as  an  English- 
man with  the  Danube  or  the  Rhone.  And  yetsliould  he  come  here  , 
impressed  simply  with   the   recollection  of  what  he  has  seen  and  j 
known  of  hi»  eastern,  though  second  rate  streams,  he  will  require 
no  little  discipline  to  accede  to  the  popular  language  which  magni- 
fies every  brook  into  a  river,  and  every  river  into  a  majestic  current,  j 
Should  he  see  the  Granta,  or  Cam,  at  Cambridge,  or  the  Isis  at 
Oxford,  he  would  readily  pronounce   them  romantic   and  pretty  I 
streamlets,  but  no  more  like  to  rivers  than  he  to  Hercules.     I  re- 
rocmber  one  morning  at  Cheltenham  last  autumn,  returning  with 
a  companion  from  a  walk  to  the  Spas,  and  crossing  by  a  fairy  little 
bridge,  a  gurgling  sporting  rivulet  scarcely   two   yards  over,  the 
beauty  of  which  1  had  several   times  previously  remarked,  I  in- 
nuired  in  a  tone  of  unaflFcctcd  doubt,  if  there   were  any  name  to 
thai  pretty  brook?  *  HrookP  replied  the  other,  with  a  countenance 
of  mingled  surprise  and  concern,  *  it  is  the  river  Cfielt!^  I  looked 
hastily  again,  and  almost  expected  to  sec  the   indignant  spirit  of  j 
the  stream,  bending  in  misty  semblance  on  the  view,  prepared  to 
assert  its  honour,  and  avenge  the  affront,* 

*  In  th«  state  of  Scxr  Hnmp»Mre,  I  would  here  adJ,  thero  is  a  fine  sheet  of 
er,  equal  in  size,  and  little  inferiour  in  native  beaulj,  to  Locti  Lornood,  the 
BO  of  the  Scolisb  lakes,  wliich  the  honett  ref^idents  arounil  its  b«rxlerv  have 
never  (hr>iij!i(  ofdi^ifyitii^  by  aoy  higher  name  than  that  of  pood.  It  might  be 
wtihcd  limverer  thiit  ita  dtstingui^biag  epithet,  (Wmipisoegee,)  was  a  little  sof- 
tcDr:d  and  nsduced,  as  well  for  the  conveoienoe  of  daily  uie,  aa  the  euphunj  of 
language. 

Ill  the  Mincbtate  also,  there  i«  atoireriog  ridge  of  mountains,  modestly  temied 
tbo  wliite  Ililh;  each  of  wI»>m:  peak;,  is  double  the  height  of  either  Ben  l^omotid 
or  llflvcllyn.  There'  ii  still  another  mountain  called  by  the  [udians  Moselote, 
whicit  Hincp  the  sctllcintinl  of  tlje  whites  has  undergone  a  whimsical  transforma- 
tion into  McKt^d'HUhck.  Its  altitude  exceeds  5000  feet;  in  other  words,  it  ia 
Dearly  It^OO  feet  higher  than  Ben  Nevis,  the  tallest  of  the  Brili«li  raouutairw. 
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But  to  return  from  ihb  digression  to  the  Liffey;  what  this  stream 
has  wanted  in  natural  advantages,  has  been  supplied,  as  far  as 
might  be,  by  the  hand  of  man.  Not  only  has  great  labour  been 
-  ■  -v'rd  in  improving  its  channel^  and  thereby  facilitating  navi- 
.  and  not  only  has  great  taste  been  displayed  in  the  quays 
iU'.ng  lis  sides,  there  have  also  some  noble  bridges  been  erected 
over  ii»  two  or  three  of  which  are  of  elegant  workmanship.  One 
which  is  a  single  arch,  is  of  cast  iron.  But  the  greatest  work 
which  we  have  yet  seen  here,  and  the  most  stupendous  of  its  kind 
perhaps  in  the  world,  is  the  mole.  The  harbour  of  Dublin  waA 
lomicrJy  very  much  exposed  to  the  south  easterly  winds:  and  to 
rcTOcdv  this,  an  immense  wall,  composed  of  huge  masses  of  stone 
»tr  '   ctti'd  and  cemented,  has  been  built  into  the  open  bay 

or  .  incredible  labour.    This  mole  is  nearly  three  miles  in 

length,  and  is  raised  from  four  to  six  feet  above  high  water.  Its 
average  breadth  at  the  surface  is  tliirt\ -five  fectj  though  it  is  some- 
what Ic^s  than  this  at  the  lower  extremity,  being  there,  if  I  mis- 
lake  not,  twent}*-cight.  A  work  of  this  kind  is  sufficient  to  illus- 
Ualc  ihe  public  spirit  and  persevering  enterprize  of  the  citizeni 
of  this  great  metropolis.  The  shipping  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
makes  a  fine  display:  literally  presenting  a  forest  of  masts. 

Dublin,  April  22d. 

The  difference  between  Irish  and  British  coin,  and  the  nominal 
VJllue  of  the  currency  in  the  two  countries  gave  me  at  first  some 
embarrassments  Thirteen  pence  Irish,  are  equal  to  one  shilling 
English,  nr  twelve  pence  sterling.  A  pound  sterling,  or  twenty 
shillings  is  of  course  equal  to  twenty-one  shillings  Irish.  English 
shillings,  sixpences  and  half  crowns  with  bank  of  England  notes, 
rarely  circulate  in  this  country.  The  most  common  coins  are  bank 
of  Ireland  tokens  of  five-penny,  ten-penny  and  half-crown  pieces. 
At  Belfast  where  I  had  to  take  the  change  of  a  pretty  large  bank 
of  England  note,  a  handful  of  silver  pieces  was  returned,  not  one 
or  which  I  had  before  seen,  except  in  museums,  or  the  cabinets  of 
tht 

I  \\  women,  at  least  tliose  in  Dublin,  so  far  as  I  have  had 

nity  of  seeing,  are  far  inferiour  in  beauty,  particularly 

s  and  ruddiness  of  complejtion,  to  either*  the  English  or 

Iheir  figures  are  seldom  good;  and  there  is  a  disagieea- 

ble  coarseness  in  their  features.  1  have  hardly  seen  a  pretty  woman 

smce  landing  at  Donaghadee. 

ublin  exhibits  a  deplorable  spectacle  at  night  in  the  numbers 
males  abroad,  who  are  abandoned  to  infamy.    ITiey  may  seem 
■Wrr.r  rou3  to  one  who  has  just  come  from  Scotland,  and  who 

ha!^  'tustoraed  to  the  orderly  appearance  at  evening  of  the 
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IVb  fict  ilatrrl  wnihout  comment,  is  eDoug;h  to  indiirc  a  foreigner  to  conclude, 
il'-  '  conijjuting  the  umgnittide  of  natural  objects,  the  people  era- 
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•trcett  of  the  cities  in    '  These  \vomen   of  the 

commence  their  walk>  alter  night-fall,  and  exhibit  a 

m04t  obtrusive  and  unbiutshing  ertrunter\'. 

Karlv  thiu  morning  sir  Kichard  Musgrave  called.  He  was  ou 
irbcfi  I  Uih  a  letter  yesterday,  but  returned  the  call  in  the  cour 
o(  the  day,  and  communicated  also  by  note.  At  the  present  inter 
▼irw,  his  coovcrtauon  was  copious  and  entertaining.  He  descant 
cd  ivg^ly  upon  the  growing  power  and  wealth  of  my  country,  ani 
wpekt  of  its  character  in  a  !>cram  of  higher  culogium  than  I  expcctj 
CO  from  one  of  the  baronct^s  avowed  political  bias.  Sir  Hicharq 
It  a  jealous  loyalist;  and  has  uniformly  and  powerfully  cooperated 

'jth  ministers  in  rcpre&iing  the  spirit  of  disaffection  in  Ireland. 

uring  an  eventful  portion  of  that  period  of  turbulence  and  terro^ 
which  prevailed  anterior  to  the  union^  he  was  a  member  of  the  Iria]| 
P    '  It,  and  held  aUo  the  office  of  high  sheriff  for  the  county  i 

^  i,  in  iiicU  of  which  situations  he  lent  all  his  influence  in 

fet  overnment,  in   its  endeavours  to  aver 

ill  country.  His  *  memoirs  of  the  rebellic 

of  tT'JH'  evince  liit*  own  view  of  the  causes  and  policy  which  pre 
ceded  th^t  terrible  crisis,  and  the  active  interest  which  he  took  ill 
the  events  which  ensued.  In  the  coui^e  of  conversation  this  morn- 
ing, he  early  entered  upon  u  favourite  subject,   the   discussion  o^ 
the  Roman  Ciithnlir  question,  which  still  greatly  agitates  the  king^ 
dotn.     He  showed  mc  the  autograph  of  a  written  oath  which  h^ 
procured  n  day  or  two  wigo,  taken  by  some  catholics  of  the  lowc 
orders,  binding  them  to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  put  do\n 
every  thing  like  heresy,  by  which  is  meant  a  difference  in  profes^ 
«on  and  sentiment  from  the  church  of  Rome.    The  tenour  of  ihfl 
paper  implied  a  readiness  to  resort  to  the  sword  or  faggot  for  ef-^ 
Iccting  their  object  so  far  as  these  sanguinary  remedies  should  be 
found  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  individual  who  might  em»^m 
ploy  them.   The  baronet  adverted  to  an  essay  on  the  Roman  catho'^^l 
lie  question,  detailing  some  curious  facts,  which  he  recently  pub-^^ 
Ushcd  in  the  '  Hibernian  Journal,'  (with  which  paper  he  has  long 
plied  an  active  commerce,)  and  in  a  walk  which  I  afterwards  took 
with  him,  he   procured  for  me  a  copy  of  it  at  the  printing  office. 
Glancing  my  eye  over  it  this  evening  I  find  ample  evidence  that 
tlic  mitred  representatives  of  the  pap;\l  power  in   Ireland  hav« 
thought  themselves  the  ministers  of  a   church   militant  indeedJ 
Not  a  few  have  fanned  the   flames  of  rebellJ  m;  and  among  themj 
no  less  than  three  actual  or  titular  primates,  seven  bishops,  an<f 
two  vicars  apostolic  have,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  either  fal- 
len in  open  arms,  or  been  executed  for  their  treasons.  ^M 

To  day,  among  other  objects,  we  have  visited  the  parliament^! 
house,  a  magnificent  building  of  great  size,  now  converted  into  thc^i 

ink,  and  a  number  of  public  offices,  the  custom  house,  which  is 
no  ways  inffriour  in  size  and  splendour,  and  the  finest  which  I 
have  seen  in  any  part  of  the  empire:  and  the  lying-in  hospital 
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where  poor  women  are  attended  in  child  birth,  and  have  every 
dief  which  ihclr  situation  may  require,  or  which  can  be  afforded. 
!a«t  is  a  most  charitable  institution,  and  reflects  the  highest 
Jt  upon  the  good  feelings  of  the  people  in  Dublin.  We  visited 
'     *"  the  wards,  and  were  struck  with  the  number  of  comforts 
1  for  the  poor  females  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
..HLttes  of  the   institution.     The  building  itself  is  rather  a 
,c    •'   ;     a  hospital,  and  opens  behind  into  the  bcrautiful  walk* 
nes  of  Rutland  square.    The  chapel  is  highly  finished; 
i:._-.    ^_-  indeed.     Ornaments  are   profusely  lavished  upon  it, 
do  not  comport   with   that  grave  and  solemn  character  which 
e  desire  lo  attach  to  a  place  of  religious  worship. 
It  is  impossible  to  walk  the  streets  of  this  city  and  repress  a 
f    ■  "  Mlmiration  on  beholding  the  numerous  costly  structures 

he  eye  in  every  direction.    In  the  expense  and  elegance 
of  '  works,   Dublin  excels,   I  shuuld  think,  every  city  of 

rqii.'  M   Europe.     Some  of  these  are  too  fine,   I  mean,  for 

rlund.  'This  is  forcibly  brought  home  by  the  many  objects  of  a 
"tdely  different  description  which  are  continually  presented  to 
lew*,  objects  which  painfully  attest  the  unnatural  condition  of 
things  lK>t  simply  in  Dublin,  but  in  the  country  of  which  it  is  the 
capital.*  Nor  is  the  impression  diminished  by  the  location  of  these 
dilTercnt  buildings.  The  finest  edifices  of  which  Dublin  boasts  are 
scattered  over  Uie  city  with  little  seeming  attention  to  regularity 
fitness  of  place.  The  contrast  produced  is  often  very  disagree- 
ile.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  small  comfortless  hovel  adjoin- 
tig  some  large  and  stately  pile,  and  acting  as  a  silent  commentary 
>paa  that  mixture  of  opulence  and  want,  of  splendor  and  mean* 

r  of  these  sketches  has  since  visited  some  of  the  best  cities  of  the 

■  ue  of  which,  it)  hisopiniou,  may  disdain  a  comparisoo  with  Dub- 

•  '  >pcr  allowance  for  the  di5parity  oi  members  and  wealth,   it 

■^,  to  (he  French  iiietropolis.     Similar  objcclH.  also  to  those 

Ui  the  belter  structures  of  Dubliu,  are  every  wl»ere  been  in 

■.  of  the  poorer  clawes  in  the  latter  city  exhibit  liiUc  cuoujU 

I'f  comfort.     Of  its  streets  too,  excepting^  the  Boulevards, 

\  Hot  one  which  can  compare  with  Dame,   Westmoreland  or  Sackville 

,  not  to  menUoa  sevcraJ  others  little  inferior.     Two  of  the  best  »lrect»  in 

be  Hue  du  Richelieu,  and  tlie  Rue  St.  ilooore,  and  a  ri&itor  might  be 

lltxn^erl  Xn  fMid  in  all  Dublin  one  which  offers  tikC  foot  passenger  such 

I      i!.-itioa=i  iu  either  of  these.     In  Uie  opinion  also  of  the  writer 

-  which  has  been  said  to  diitinguish  the  lowest  of  the  Pari- 

tiiher  hcen  greatly  oxag:geratcd  or  was  nearly  expunged  dur- 

eene^of  the  Revolution.     If  what  the  panegryrists  of  Fiance  ms< 

"'  '^'^-i.^.r  lite  pjigt  century,  and  what  lady  iMorgan  has  recent- 

ris  of  its  boasted  rnvtropiulis  have  at  least  eviuccd 

I'j  rules  of  Vi petit  maitrepolUute,  and  be  schooled  ia 

IS  and  blood-thirsty  philosophy.     From  what  actually 

•bservaiioti,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  canaille  of  Paris 

i^  they  have  uniformly  had  the  elements,  of  a  character 

•  rrcr  disgraced  liie  mobs  of  London  or  of  Dublin. 
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iKH^^.  c<r  oftrade  and  wretchedness,  which  is  too  conspicuou*  in  vi 
rii  object*  of  daily  obscnaJion. 

V.  ^  wM.cd  to  dav  with  Mr.   D ,  the  gentleman  whom  I 

have  mentioned  as  having  accompanied  us  from  Dundalk  to  Dub- 
lin. The  Bttcntions  of  this  i  m  to  us,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances iiiulcr  which  our  tancc  was  formed,  arc  char- 
actcriiitic  of  iht*  frank  and  tonhJjiig  hospitality  peculiar  to  the 
Irish.  It  struck  me  as  a  good  rule  when  I  commenced  my  tra- 
vels not  to  mention,  unless  some  desirable  opportunit)'  should 
pix-scnt,  the  country  from  which  I  came,  especially  in  any  of  the 
public  vehicles.  A  foreigner  is  &aved  thereby  no  little  extortion 
at  the  inns  where  he  chances  to  stop,  (a  matter  of  some  moment 
in  such  a  country  as  this:)  and  he  has  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
more  satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  the  opinions  entertained 
of  his  own  nation  than  he  could  by  openly  declaring  the  land  of 
his  origin.  Such  information  is  seldom  expected  or  des'u-ed.  An 
'  mericim  is  not  catechised  concerning  the  place  of  his  birth, 
need  he  fear  that  it  will  be  detected,  unless  he  so  wishes.  He 
ill  pass  without  question  as  an  Englishman,  or  perhaps  more 
properly  as  a  Briton;  and  should  he  mention  his  country,  the  hrst 
impression  produced  will  be  that  of  surprise.  The  principle  ad- 
verted to,  is  to  be  understood,  however,  us  applicable  merely  to 
the  truvcller;  that  is,  to  one  actually  moving  from  place  to  place; 
at  which  time  too,  he  is  supposed  to  be  daily  and  even  hourly 
changing  his  associates,  provided  that  he  adopts  the  stage  coach 
conveyance  which  on  the  greater  routes,  is  always  most  eligible. 
In  the  instance  of  first  meeting  with  the  gentleman  at  whose  house 
we  this  day  dined,  this  practice  unexpectedly  led  to  a  slight  eni- 
barrassment.  Learning  that  we  were  just  from  Scodand,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  we  w^ere  natives  of  Edinburgh  or  its  vicinity, 
and  his  conversation  proceeded  on  that  supposition.  No  distinct 
inquiry  being  made,  no  explanation  was  of  course  given,  as  a  few 
hours,  we  supposed  would  terminate  forever  our  intercourse  with 
this  gentleman.  But  in  this  we  had  mistaken  his  feelings  and  wishes. 
Finding  that  we  were  travelling  solely  for  observation,  and  per- 
haps gathering  from  some  inquiries  which  we  made,  that  though 
strangers  personally  to  Dublin  we  had  some  friends  in  expectancy, 
he  evinced  in  our  behalf  an  interest  which  we  did  not  anticipate, 
and  seemed  desirous  of  aiding  our  views  by  all  the  information 
he  could  impart.  On  leaving  us,  he  gave  his  card  with  an  invita- 
tion that  we  would  take  dinner  with  him  to-day,  naming  a  fashion* 
able  hour.  His  departure  was  unexpectedly  abrupt,  just  as  the 
coach  stopped  amidst  a  crowd  at  the  post  office,  and  left  no  time 
for  explanation,  or  even  a  return  of  cards.  On  the  following  day 
however  we  called  upon  him,  when  he  seemed  amused  with  the 
mistake  under  which  he  had  laboured  in  regard  to  our  true  coun- 
trv;  and  evinced  an  higher  interest  in  us  frtjin  our  being  foreigners 
nericans.     We  have  been  rodebted  to  him  for  other  civili- 
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Ugg  stQOi%  beside*  ibe  pleasure  wc  this  day  received  at  his  festive 

Wc  find  thi^  gentleman  sustaining  a  distinguished  cbarac* 
as  a  merchant,  regarded  for  his  general  worth  and  inleUigence^ 
surrounded  with  a  very  pleasing  family  circle,  and  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  dcganccs  as  well  as  comforts  of  life.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  E.  the  Irish- American  barrister^  and  retains  an  un- 
impaired regard  for  that  popular  exile.  At  his  table  to-day  wc  met 
a  vcr>'  pleasant  company  of  gentlemen,  and  on  adjourning  to  the 
drawing  room,  found  a  small  circle  of  ladies  who  had  been  invited 
to  tea*  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
pa«ed  greatly  to  our  satisfaction:  and  that  the  various  courtesies 
-  rxperienccd  were  the  more  welcome  from  being  thn;? 
as  well  as  unsolicited.* 
^. — As  Mr.  *  *  ♦  ♦  and  myself  were  walking  yester- 
if^  towards  the  castle,  we  met  a  friend,  who  politely 
',  and  pointed  our  attention  to  the  remarkablt? 
lliccs  connected  with  it;  and  conducted  us  to  the 
irtmcnta  in  H:u-court  tower,  where  we  were  made  ac- 
V.  lib  one  of  the  keepers,  and  shown  some  very  curious 
ocumcnts  and  relics.  One  collection  was  denominated,  I  think, 
the  *  Down's  Book,'  and  exhil»itcd  a  survey  and  delineation  of  all 
the  cooncicft^  parishes  and  large  demesnes  in  Ireland,  as  taken  at 
the  time  and  by  order  of  Cromwell.  It  had  been  executed  with 
gttM  eare,  and  i$  a  singular  work.  The  old  Rt-cord  office  stood 
iti  a  different  part  of  the  city,  and  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Amie;  many  valuable  manuscripts  were  entirely  dcstioyed  b)  the 
cocvftagrationr — and  of  others  which  remained,  not  a  few  were  so 
cxireraely  mutilated  and  defaced,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  preserving. 
Some  which  we  saw  were  hardly  legible.  After  the  fire  the  Re- 
cord office  was  removed  to  the  lower  in  the  castle,  where  it  is  still 
ke]iC;— 'the  walls  of  which  at  the  basement  and  first  stories  are 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  in  thickness  The  tower  itself  was  former- 
ly twcd  for  the  confinement  of  state  criminals:  and  in  it  die  famous 
Arthur  O'Connor  was  imprisoned.  The  casde,  however,  is  no 
longer  a  place  of  defence,  nor  is  it  intended  as  such.  The  buUd* 
tugs  erected  within  its  precincts  are  chiefly  modern,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  public  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  crown, 

Frr.m  il>e  castle  we  were  conducted  to  the  exchange,  a  building 
Wr  ly   of  attention,  having   a  noble   rotunda  apartment  in 

th  ,  where  the  business  of  exchange,   (bills  entirely,   I  be- 

lieve,) is  transacted.  This  rotunda  is  thrown  oijen  only  three 
limes  a  week,  and  then  between  the  hours  of  3  and  1-2  past  3, 
P.  M.  On  other  d;.ys  and  hours,  the  business  of  mercantile 
r-BD«fer  ftfid  ncgociation,  is  uansacied  in  a  quadrangular  area, bade 
*)f  llic  buildings  in  which  we  lodge,  thence  called  the  *  Commer- 

•  Tba  attcntiom  of  this  gepUeinan  contiuued  widtout  abatemeot  to  the  last,  in 
•vysloo  wiouA,  ami  with  a  kindness  tog  delicate  to  admit  of  tneotiua. 
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cia3,*  Our  hotel  fronts  on  Dame  Street,  which  \%  distinguished 
for  the  incessant  busdc  and  parade  of  business  and  fashion.  The 
street  Is  finely  built,  and  answers  to  Broadway  in  New  York,  al- 
though it  is  not  disfigured  by  so  many  mean  shops  and  tenements, 
which  are  still  seen  nlong  the  latter.  Dame  street  exhibits  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day  all  the  varieties  of  human  condition,  from  the 
ermined  peer  to  the  tattered  beggar,  and  on  tht  other  hand,  all  the 
denoting  appendages  of  passing  rank  from  the  jaunting  car  to  the 
Ducal  chariot. 

After  admiring  the  Royal  Exchange,  as  the  day  was  uncommon- 
ly fine,  we  extended  oiu:  walk  across  the  Liffey  to  Phcnix  Park,  a 
beautiful  range  of  pleasure  grounds,  several  miles  in  circuit,  which 
are  open  to  the  public.  They  bear  some  resemblance  to,  or  rather 
remind  the  visitor  of  Kensington  gardens,  and  Hyde  Park  near 
London,  and  are  about  the  same  dist:mce  from  the  heart  of  the 
city.  They  are  not  laid  out  with  any  peculiar  display  of  taste,  nor 
are  they  rcniarkable  for  embellishments,  whether  natural  or  artifi- 
cial. They  exhibit  a  pleasing  variety  of  gentle  risings  and  slopes, 
covered  with  furze  or  clumps  of  hawthorn,  and  in  some  parts  arc 
well  planted  with  forest  trees.  The  viceregal  palace  occupies  a 
very  fmc  position.  Some  of  the  thorn  shrubs  we  noticed,  appeared 
of  great  age,  and  have  aUained  the  height  of  large  trees.  Besides 
the  seat  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  there  arc  one  or  two  forts  erected 
on  commanding  eminences  within  the  park;  and  near  them  some 
barracks  which  make  a  good  appearance.  In  one  part  of  the  park, 
several  buglers  were  practising  upon  their  instruments  under  a 
tuft  of  hawthorn,  and  produced  a  pleasing  effect  by  their  music. 

The  astonishment  of  an  American  is  naturally  great  on  behold- 
ing the  number  of  baiTacks  which  are  built  in  Dublin  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  He  may  see  them  almost  at  eveiy  turn  \x\  a  street. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  any  in 
Europe,  which  arc  connected  with  a  single  city,  and  to  accommo- 
date easily  3U,(>00  men.  Government  find  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
large  standing  force  in  Ireland,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  to 
overawe  the  factious  and  secure  the  wavering. 

The  permanent  military'  force  uf  the  crown  has  been  very  much 
reduced,  but  the  numbers  which  are  retained  in  service  arc  far 
from  seeming  small.  Wherever  1  go,  in  whatever  town,  I  had  al- 
most said,  village^  in  which  I  have  been  in  any  part  of  the  united 
kingdom,  I  find  bodies  of  soldiers,  standing  lisdessly  in  groups,  or 
sauntering  lazily  about  the  streets. 

Returning  from  the  park,  our  walk  led  us  tlirough  an  obscure 
part  of  the  cit)-,  where  we  traversed  a  street  of  considerable 
length,  occupied  entirely  by  shops  of  undertakers,  and  presenting 
the  grim  emblems  of  their  trade.  Funeral  escuiheons  and  mor- 
tuaiy  devices  were  stcvx  on  cither  side;  and  coffins  of  all  sizes 
and  stages  of  complctenths  were  thrxist  through  the  opened  win- 
''^ws  in  ullcr  defiance  of  the  passenger  who  might  otherwise  pre- 
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ihe  accoromodaiion  of  the  aide-path.     It  was  striking  to  reflect 
that  BO  many  people   were  subsisting  entirely  upon  gains,  which 
r.^^^..r.nf«tc  the  daily,   indeed  hourly   deaths  of  a  large  portion  of 
low  inhabitants. 
I  r'uvc  hcTirc  h;»d  occasion  to  remark  the  beggars  which  are  met 
ith  in  tlvis  country.     Nothing  short  of  actual  vision  can  convey 
y»an  Ai  ♦  j"^t  conception  of  the   apparent   miiiery  of  this 

class  nf  1.  Ireland.   In  Dublin,  mendicants  swarm  the  streets 

in  .  .  ction,   and  assail   the   passenger  with  an  importunity 

wht...  -.-i...v'i  or  will  not  be  repulsed.  In  the  more  frequented 
quartrrs  of  the  city,  one  of  these  wretched  objects  is  seen  lying 
jitpon  the  doorittcpd,  of  almost  ever)'  respectable  dwelling.  Fami- 
[lies  arc  literally  strexi^n  along  the  principal  streets,  at  intervals  of 
a  ft  '  ,  clothed  with  fragments  of  garments,  which  gave  me 

^llu:  .  .  sntt  notion  uf  tatttrs,    I  have  heard  it  said  in  Ameri- 

at»  I  once  thought,  in  the  spirit  of  wanton  badinage,  that 
beggar  has  been  known  on  meeting  with  a  scare-crow  im- 
In  Mime  field,  to  huve  gladly  exchanged  habiliments  with  the 
tioittck\'  effigy,  and  to  have  plumed  himself  upon  his  rare  fortune. 
Uira»ioogago  remarked,  too  by  some  traveller,  that  he  never  knew 
what  the  paupers  of  London  did  with  their  old  clothes,  imtil  com- 
ing CO  Dublin.  1  must  say  that  I  had  an  equal  degree  of  doubt, 
but  it  exists  no  longer;  for  mendicity  in  my  opinion  has  reached 
ta  *  rr  rly  ultra'  in  this  city.  The  aspect  of  wretchedness  more- 
r  hteiied  by  the  strong  contrast  which  is  exhibited  to  the 

I....L.  .LjSiipages  and  other  pompous  displays  of  wealth,  which, 
|aifi  I  have  mentioned,  a  stranger  continually  is  witnessing.  And 
/cl  it  is  amusing  at  times  to  see  that  wonderful  buoyancy  of  spi- 
rits which  the  Irish  possess,  even  under  the  pressure  of  sevtre 
want;  and  I  have  often  smiled  on  passing  a  ragged  little  fellow, 
iah  <M>1)'  the  covering  of  a  small  piece  of  a  shirt,  and  a  part  of 
"  e  legs  of  what  might  once  have  been  a  pnir  of  trowsers, 
^  about  the  side-walks,  and  playing  marbles,  or  whipping 
Ilia  top  with  the  same  alacrity  and  spirit  as  if  he  had  been  deck- 
ed in  crimson  and  gold. 

Dr.  D a  very   respectable   dissenting  clergyman,  and  the 

aothor  of  two  or  three  ingenious  poems,   called  by  appointment  at 
I  oVInrk  t*>day  to  attend  us  to  the   Dublin  Society  house,  and  to 
'  to  sir  Charles  Ciicseke,   a  distinguished   professor  in 
ion.    The  building  appropriated  to  the  society  is  Lein- 
••crhoit^c,  formerly  the  town  residence  of  the  duke  of  that  name. 
it  is  largt:  and  highly  commodious,   as  well  as  elegant,  and  has  a 
|>ark  adjoining  it.    The  library  belonging  to  the  institution  is 
not      '         ■'■■,  but  is  judiciously  selected  and  arranged.  The  num- 
ber '^fk  does  not  probably  exceed   5000.     Dr.  L the 

iibnuiji:  ad  very  intelligent  and  obliging.    The  mustum  is 

ich,  coi  .1  very  valuable  collection  ol  specimens  in  ornitho- 

logy, and  on^r  still  fmcr  in  the  mineralogicul  department.     It  was 
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ig  to  view  a  cas«  of  minerals  which  hftd  been  sel*^"*'*'^ 
places  m  ihc  Utiiicd  Siaies,  paruciilarly  in  New 
long  which  wc  read  the  labeU  of  Northampton,   Lake  i.corg 
Nrw  Haven,  and  others.    Tlie  museum  and  miruralogical  Labiiicl 
h  Jly  arranged  under  the   immediate  direction  o 

>i  kc,  and  there  is  a  large  apartment  solely  devoted 

to  a  codectioQ  o4  rarities   presented  by  him  to  the  institution.     Il 
WM  gratifying  to  us  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  this  extraordi 
narj'  roan.  Sir  Charles  is  a  German,  originally  from  Vienna,  if 
i»takc  not,  and  has  for  many  years  been  honoured   with  the  fs 
.  >ur3ible  regards  of  the   archduke   Charles  of  Austria.     He  sli 
enjoys  the  friendship  of  that  prince;   and  among  other  P 
marks  of  his  attention,  has  received  a  gold  crosa,  (the  ba«l  a 

order  of  Chevaliers,)  which  he  wears  upon  his  breast.  Sir  Charlc; 
is  passionately  devoted   to  the   study  of  mineralogy  and  natu 
history.     In  pursuit  of  his  favourite  sciences,  and  particularl; 
with  a  view  to  the  former,  he  went  to  Greenland,  and  resided  then 
nearly  seven  ycar«.     Surely,  it  might  be  thought,  a  person  wh 
could  endure  a  winter  in  U)at  inhoHpitable  clime,  among,  more 
over,  a  people  so  rude  and  barbarous  must  have  been  indued  wit' 
a  more  ihun  ordinary   portion  of  internal  heat.     His  uncommoi 
cnthuniasm  enabled  him  to  submit  cheerfully  to  his  priv;uions,  an 
to  bc:ir  the  many  hardshina  which   he  was   obliged  to  encounter, 
'I*hc  fame  which  sir  Charles  acquired  on  his  return  to  Kurope  e 
cited  tlie  attention  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  arts,  and  they  clectei 
him  one  of  the  professors  of  the  institution.  Shortly  after  he  cami 
to  reside  in  this  city,   and  fills   his  chair  with  great  ability.     He 
brought  with  him  from  (irccnland  the  very  tent  which  he  occupied 
in  summer,    'i'his  is  pitched  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  museum 
where  the  other  curiosities  presented  by   sir  Charles  are  deposit 
ed.     It  is  constructed  of  a  rude  low  frame  of  wood,   about  cighi 
feel  square,  covered  chiefly  with  seal  skins.     The  ground  is  alsi 
spread  with  skins,  and  the  interior   is  hung  with  various  utensiF 
of  hunting,  fishing  and  household  furniture.     Models  on  a  smaller 
scale  arc  preserved  of  most  of  the  others  which  are  in  use  among 
the  natives.     The  lent  at  its  entrance  is  two  feet  higher  than  at  the 
further  extremity,  where  it  is  not  more  than  five  feet.  Two  Green 
land  figures,  large  as   life  and  in  the   dress   of  the  natives,  ar( 
seen,  one  reclining  upon  the  skins  within  the  tent,  and  the  other  ai 
about  entering  it,  having  just  returned  from  fishing,  and  bcarinj 
the  implements  of  his  occupation.  Sir  Charles  spoke  freely  of  hii 
residence  among  that  people,  and  represented  them  as  faithful,  kin 
and  hospitable  in  an  high  degree.  We  passed  about  an  hour  at  th 
institution,  and  on  leaving  it,  he  invited  us  to  call  again  to-morrow, 
when  he  proposes  to  show  us  some  excellent  casts  lately  taken  fror 
ihe  Elgin  marbles,  a  collection  not  open  to  the  public. 

ihc  hall  of  the  museum,  wc  saw  some  unusually  sized  pi 
which  were  brought  from  the  Giant's  Causeway.  Some  Kom 
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urns  and  other  retics  from  Herculaneum  were  idso  chown;  aUo> 
tcvcml  curious  pirces  of  old  armour,  a  number  of  partially  decay* 
ed  weapon*  and  utensils  dug  from  the  earth  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland^  and  horns  of  the  moose  deer,  which  had  been  taken  from 
some  bogs.  A  verv*  curious  petrcfaction  of  an  arm,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  a  nuin,  wa%  also  exhibited.  It  is  cited  by  naturalists  as  a 
proof  thai  the  human  subject  is  capable  of  undergoing  that  won- 
dcHolly  transforming  process  of  nature. 

Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  bogs  for  which  Ireland  is 
Their  manner  of  formation  has  excited  no  little  specula- 
dtvcrs  opinions  are  entertained  respecting  their  proximate 
■  I  s  of  growth  and  accretion.  In  a  countri'  possess- 
1,  and  dependent  as  it  must  have  been  otherwise 
i.^ijite  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland  for  much  of  its 
jal,  the  possession  of  these  bogs  has  proved  an  incalcu- 
lable beneht  in  the  way  of  fuel.  They  are  not  too,  as  their  name 
might  lead  one  to  think,  low  and  humid  wastes  covered  with  weeds 
and  sedgt-grass,  and  pregnant  with  noxious  miasmata.  They  arc 
*  '  ri  elevated  grounds;  and  can  be  traversed  with  fa- 
rt. The  districts  where  they  are  most  numerous 
aftbealUiy  as  any  other  portions  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  in- 
''iJOpuiation  of  the  country,  and  the  greater  consequent  de- 
ii,  this  fuel  has  risen  very  sensibly  in  value,  and  in  some 
of  tl.-  -  .i-i  counties  a  scarcity  is  complained  of.  In  Ulster,  tur- 
baries are  frequently  let  for  seven  and  eight  guineas  per  acre. 
T  the  turf  is  cut,  and  has  remained  out  a  sufficient  time  to  dry, 
carried  to  the  peasant's  farm-stead  in  bags  not  unlike  in  size 
appearance,  large  cotton  bales.  On  our  journey  to  Dublin,  we 
scvend  times  amused  with  seeing  women  and  even  boys  bear- 
ing with  ease  these  burdens  on  their  heads,  which  had  we  have 
Cfldmatcd  their  weight  by  their  magnitude,  we  should  have  thought, 
would  have  required  Atlantean  shoulders.  Of  the  curious  pro- 
perties of  the  Irish  bogs,  their  antiseptic  quality,  as  is  well  known, 
a  not  the  least  remarkable.  The  horns  of  the  moose  deer  which 
1  in  them  illustrate  this  very  forcibly:  for  the  ear- 
s,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  entirely  silent  upon  the 
animal.  It  is  not  long  since  a  shoe,  composed 
a  ^,  i  of  leather  neatly  sewed,  was  dug  up  in  some  bog: 
die  form  and  make  of  which  showed  very  clearly  that  it  had  laid 
^cemuries  undisturbed.  On  opening  various  turbaries,  extensive 
lycra  of  trees  have  been  discovered,  having  their  smaller  branches 
Well  as  trunk  and  larger  boughs  preserved  unin- 
seems  indeed  to  exert  an  embalming  quality  of 
iQlfri.  ..  ,:  ,  \s\)0\x  the  substances  which  it  encloses.  Wood  be- 
tatr^'  h  indurated,  and  is  found  to  resist  longer  the  action 
Orf  the  atr,  when  it  is  subsequently  exposed.  The  discovery  of 
treca,  iu  d)e  manner  mentioned,  demonstrates,  it  may  be  added,  in 
of  jpreient  ippearanccs,  that   Ireland   formerly  abounded 
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with  excellent  forest  timber.    In  fact,  several  of  the  old  mona 
buildings  in  England  were  indebted   to  this  country  for  the  wo 
employed  in  their  interiour  construction;   and   I  remember  in   i 
cathedral  at  Gloucester,  on  admiring  the  rich  cartings  and  finiJ 
of  the  wood  work  around  the  altar  and  within  the  choir,  to  ha^ 
been  informed  that  the  material  itself  was  the  native  Irish  oak, 
(To  be  coDtinued.) 
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n^ASTES  and   customs  have  undergone  a  material  alteration, 
-*  since  Labruyere  ridiculed  the  fanaticism  of  learning  in  tl 
person  of  that  Hermagoras,   who  had  never  seen  Versailles,,  y\ 
could  tell  the  number  of  steps  in  the  tower  of  Babel ^  who  had 
glected  to  acquaint  himself  with  ihc  houses  of  France,  Austria  ai 
Bavaria,  yet  knew  that  Nimrod    was  left  handed,  arid  Sesos 
double-handed.    It  would  be  difficult  at  this  time  to  know  for  wh 
the  original  of  this  portrait  was  intended.     The  learned  man 
this  age  disdains  not  to  live  among  his    cotemporarics,  and  it 
amid  the   bustle  of  the  world  he   devotes  his  lucubrations  to 
exploration  of  antiquity.  In  these  laborious  researches,  he  docs  ni 
propose  to  himself  merely  the  gratification  of  a  vain  curiositj', 
does  not  study  these  subtle  and  minute  discussions  merely  to  sol 
questions  which  have  no  other  interest  to  them  than  the   difficul 
of  conquering.     His  design   is  to  enlighten  his  age  by  the  expe 
encc  and  example  of  the  past.     He  redeems  from  the  dust  of  m 
nuscripts,   and   from  the   obscurity  of  ancient  chronicles;  m: 
ners,  customs,  establishments,  laws;  he  discovers  their  origin, 
traces  their  progress  and   decay,  he   endeavours,  by  studying  the 
order  and  series  of  facts,  to  assign  the  causes  of  their  errors  ai 
misfortunes,  of  their  good  government  and  prosperity;  vet  he  ncv 
suffers  himself  to   be  abstracted  from   the  present,  while  he  mei' 
tates  on  the  past:  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  learning,  to  admire 
ancient  for  our  sakes,  not  for  themselves,  that  the  dead  may  serve 
for  the  instruction  of  the  living. 

Let  us  be  careful  however  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  those  Icai 
ed  men,  whose  modest  ambition  confines  them  to  collect  materi 
from  all  kind**  of  history,  without  pretending  to  originality.  Wh 
such  men  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  indefati 
ble  patience,  they  merit  our  admiration.  But,  it  would  requi 
more  than  the  patience  of  a  MabiUon,  a  Frcret,  a  Sauvagc,  a 
Saint  Palaye,  and  all  their  worthy  competitors,  to  penetrate  ini^_ 
the  dt  pths  of  antiquit)-,  among  the  rubbish  of  the  middle  ages  i^t^| 
to  bring  them  to  light.  \VT»ereas  they  themselves  would  have  bcc^^ 
lost,  and  we  equally  misled  with  them,  if  they  had  not  possessed 
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so  strong  and  sure  a  judgment,  so  rare  a  sagacity,  so  profound  a 
genius!  la  clearing  away  confusion  from  the  chronology,  the  geo- 
graphy, the  institutions,  the  usage,  the  doubtful  facts,  they  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  histor}'.  These  are  the  persons  who  discover  the 
true  work*  from  the  counterfeit,  and  who  warn  us  against  the  frauds 
of  f '  >rors,  and  agjinst  the  authority  of  dangerous  examples — 

m:i  I  by  enor  and  passion. 

The  polity  of  states  instituted  for  the  securit)'of  commerce,  per- 
sons appointed  to  prove  and  to  mark,  upon  the  faith  of  their  word, 
all  gold  and  silver  bullion,  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
workmen;  t)ie  learned  fill  the  same  office  as  to  history.  History 
receiver  from  them  the  authenticity  to  which  it  is  entitled;  the  phi- 
losopher, the  certainty  of  his  remarks;  all  of  us  owe  to  them  the 
truth- 
Tilt  '  I,  of  every  description,  could  neither  satisfy  his  du- 
ty nor  i  <  ience,  and  engage  the  attention  of  those  whom  he 
b'uids  himself  to  instruct,  if  he  did  not  borrow  the  assistance  of  the 
learned,  if  he  was  not  himself  learned.  This  second  considera- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  made  these  reflections  on  perusing  the  work  of  M.  Mey- 
er; they  have  induced  my  criticism,  ihey  shall  be  the  rule  of  my 
approbation  and  censure. 

~  may  one  is  desirous  of  previously  ascertaining  the  spirit  which 
the  author,  the  principles  which  guide  him,  he  should 
introduction,  and  should  he  not  experience  that  weariness 
which  are  usually  attached  to  those  ordinary  and  insignificant  pre- 
fixes, it  is  a  learned  and  useful  dissertation. 

'  Of  all  the  works,'  says  he^  *"  which  describe  to  us  past  ages, 
there  are  none  more  interesting  for  the  genuine  historian,  than  the 
laws  and  judicial  institutions  of  the  people.  In  immediate  rela- 
tioD  with  die  manners  and  customs,  the  laws  are  the  purest  source 
firom  which  to  draw  the  philosophy  of  history;  those  who  would 
describe  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  ought  first  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  that  kind  of  legislation  which  has  best  succeeded 
with  every  description  of  people.  He  must  elucidate  history  by 
the  bws.* 

After  a  discussion  on  the  opposite  opinions  of  the  partizans  of 
common  law,  and  of  those  who  prefer  a  system  of  legislation,  he 
concludes  with  a  moderation  truly  wise.  Let  us  respect  the  man- 
ocfft,  customs,  experience,  even  the  prejudices  themselves,  which, 
notwithstanding  a  corrupt  foundation,  have  acquired  a  venerable 
character  by  long  sufferance;  but,  let  us  agree,  when  required  by 
the  improvement  of  manners,  the  alteration  of  the  laws  is  not 
lc%8  the  province  of  the  legislator,  than  to  give  efficacy  to  those 
wl;  -m   has  already  introduced,  to   render  them  clear,  and 

l«l^  vijolish  those  which  are  bad.  The  regulation  of  the  law&» 

the  good  conduct  of  officers,  is  always  the  duty  of  the  sovereign. 
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'T*hc  whole  question  reduces  itself  then  to  llic   knowledge  of 
rhich  is  the  part  tlie   legislator  ought   to  adopt  from  theory,  andj 
which  pan  he  ought  to  make  conlormHble  to  the  usages  of  the  na- 
tion lor  which  the  laws  are  destined? 

He  that  would  enact  laws  which  may  be  able  in  time  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  prevent  the   inconve- 
nience that  new  laws  and  institutions  might  produce,  ought  there- 
fore  to    understand  the  laws,  customs,  and  habits  of  that  people}! 
but  he  ought  not  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  their  actual! 
dispositions  only;  he  ought  to  seize  upon  their  genius,  and  conse-i 
quently  to  understand  their  origin,  the  circumstances  which  have! 
produced  them,  the  object  that  was  proposed  by  those  who  havel 
eatablishcd  them,  the  consequences  they  have  had,  the  events  whichl 
have  influenced   those  consequences,  the   modifications  they  have^ 
suffered,  and  above  all,  the  different  stages  of  their  jurisprudence; 
he  ought  to  know  what  h;»ve  been   the  revolutions  which  the   na-  ji 
tion  itself  suffered,  as  to  its  government,   its  customs,  its  relations^! 
of  peace  and  war  with  its  neighbours;  he  ought  to  have  regard  to^j 
the  character  of  the  prince  and  his  advisers;  the  peace  internally  en- 
joyed by  the  people, or  the  troubles  which  have  agitated  them  during 
such  a  reign;  the  state  of  the  finances;  where  distress  could  excuse 
the  necessity  of  measures  otherwise  imprudent,  or  where  pros- 
perity could  permit  that  which  in  any  other  case  is  impossible;  thc^ 
resources   of  the   nation,   its  commerce;  in  a   word,  he  ought  to 
study  the  earliest  history  of  that  people,  in  order  well  to  compre- 
hend all  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in   their  legisIationJ 
with  the  causes  as  well  as  their  effects,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that" 
Montesquieu   has  said  that  he  must  enlighten  laws  by  history. 

Afterwards  the   author  passes   in  review  the  different  parts  o£h 
legislation,  and  judges  *  that  all  are  not  equally  intcreating  in  theti^^ 
consequences,  nor  so  intimately  connected  to  history.     The  civil    * 
and  commercial  laws,  the  penal  laws,  appear  to  him  to  have  been 
ranked  among  those  which  have  an  inJluence  the  least  marked 
over  the  great   interests   of  the   people,  the  improvement  of  th^^ 
hum:m  race.      T/it  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  have  a  more  ^'^| 
red  ajjinity  with  governments;  duty  the  part  of  legislation  most  in-^^ 
timoteltj  connected  xvith  itn  history ^  is  that  which  concerns  the  Ju- 
dicial institutions.^     I  know  not  if  this  distinction  does  not  appear 
a  little  too  fine,  and  if  the  expression  judicial  institutions  does  not 
include  the  idea  of  laws  upon  civil  and  criminal  proceedings. 

Indeed,  it  is  but  a  dispute  about  words;  the  author  explains  him- 
self afterwards,  and  exposes  to  us  the  subject  of  his  work. 

*  We  understand  by  judicial  institutions^  those  which   the  laws 
have  established   for  the  administration  of  justice,  the  measures 
taken  to  the  end  that  every  citizen  should  exercise  all  his   right 
and  exact  all  that  is  due  to  him.     It  is   the  form  of  the  cour 
of  justice,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,   and  their  relatio 
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uh   '■■'  '      ities,  as  well  as  with  the  citizens  themselves, 

which  It  part  of  legislation.      What  are  the  adminis- 

tratioui.  4«(  ilit  pLi-sons  charged  to  render  justice?  how  far  will 
their  powers  extend?  what  sort  of  affinity  exists  between  the  legis- 
lative authority,  the  administrative  power  and  the  judicial?  what 
hi  tht  influence  of  this  power  upon  the  inhabitants?  these  are  the 
<)ucstians  to  which  they  relate.  It  is,  in  a  word,  the  organization 
of  '  .   taken  in  all  its  extent,  and  considered  in  its  relations 

wi  rnmcnt,  which  we  believe  ought  to  be  designated  by  the 

naiia  ai  juJkiai  itistitutiom* 

Wc  sec  what  an  extension  he  gives  to  this  idea;  we  »ce  that  he 
has  combined   many  political  considerations.     But,  we   also  think 
that  the  civil  proceedings,  and  especially  the  criminal  proceedings, 
ought  to  have  entered  into  his  subject;  besides,  the  perusal  of  the 
ik  will  convince  us  better  than  all  the  reasoning  abovit  terms. 
re  now  his  design  and  his  plan;  it  is  himself  again  who  would 
lund  thcn\  to  us. 

Wc  propose  to  return  to  the  first  source  of  the  modem  institu- 
ihcm  to  explain  the  object,  to  develop  the  means  em- 
aiTive  at  them,  from  them  lo  trace  the  successive  changes, 
to  analyze  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  relate  the  mo- 
tive of  these  amendments,  in  order  to  understand  their  actual  state; 
finally,  to  apply  the  result  of  these  researches  to  that  which  might 
have  been  provided  to  be  enacted  by  the  new  laws. 

•  We  luive  comprised,  in  our  work,  England,  France,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Germany.  England,  whose  institutions  differ  from 
all  others,  both  ancient  and  modem,  merits  in  the  first  place  our 
altentjon;  to  present  those  who  have  not  applied  to  the  difficult 
science  of  legislation,  the  result  of  our  experience,  we  will  commence 
with  the  country  which  offers  the  greatest  peculiarities.  France 
claims  a  double  investigation.  The  judicial  institutions  of  this  mon- 
ardiy,  before  the  revolution,  are  yet  recent,*  ajid  many  of  our  con- 
temporaries have  been  well  acquainted  with  them.  They  differed 
from  many  of  the  new  forms  introduced,  and  often  changed  in  tlie 
revolution,  all  of  which  claim  an  examination;  nevertheless,  we  have 
thought  proper  to  separate  them,  and  if  we  have  made  our  re- 
searches upon  llie  ancient  forms  of  the  French  monarchy  follow 
tmmcdiaccly  after  those  of  England,  we  have  reserved  the  new  in- 
stitutions for  the  latter  part  of  our  remarks  which  relate  to  the  ac- 
tual state,  not  only  as  the  chronological  succession  of  these 
events,  but  also  because  they  are  the  result  of  a  systematic  legis- 
luion.     Before  we  proceed  to  the  institutions  of  the  Germans,  we 

•  TTie  antbor  would  say  that  it  has  not  been  long  since  these  inslitutions  wera 
«»pprM*o.l.  We  should  t»ot  littve  rradc  this  remark  if  the  expression  bad  not 
p«n  tliuught.     We  sometmiedi  fiod,  in  the  style  of  Mr.   Meyer,  imjiro- 

p«r  1  I  very  incorrectly  turned  sentences.    But  wc?  abstain  from  noticiof 

tliiB      The  object  of  thisarbole  i<  not  a  grammatical  criticism. 
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cannot  excuse  ourselves  from  examining;  those  of  the  Low  Coun- 
irics:  ihe  very  sensible  difference  that  exists  between  the  forms  of 
these  provinces  and  those  of  France  or  of  Germany,  between  which 
there  exists  a  natural  transition,  indicated   by  their  geographical  i 
and  political  relations;  the  rank  which  the   I-ow  Countries  havej 
always  maintained  among  the  most  powerful   and  liberal  nations^] 
and  the  interest  which  their  institutions  have  inspired,  justify  this/ 
digression/ 

The  author  anticipates  the  charges  which  will  be  made  againsti 
him,  on  account  of  many  omissions. 

*  Wc  have  not  extended  our  researches  to  Russia, — she  cannot 
perhaps  be  compared  to  any  country,  and  does  not  present  any  re- 
sult applicable  to  ordinary  circumstances*  i 

*  It  is  not,  if  it  is  permitted  to  use  the  term,  historically  that  thel^ 
Russians  have  themselves  formed  these  institutions?  it  is  by  an  act 
of  authority  alone  that  they  sec  themselves  elevated  to  a  rank  with 


the  three  kingdoms  of  the  north;  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  the 
Norwegians,  do  not  present,  as  many  of  their  judicial  institutions 
are  known  to  us,  any  point  sufficiently  prominent  to  justify  a  de- 
parture which  would  be  necessary  in  the  examination  of  these  in- 
stitutions.' 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  reasons  are  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  author  to  pass  over  in  silence,  in  his  historical  examina- 
tion, the  institutions  of  these  people.  I  maintain  that  these  rea- 
sons are  not  just.  It  would  doubtless  be  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion, the  rapid  triumph  of  civilization  over  barbarit}',  and  the  new 
relations  established  among  the  different  people  of  the  same  em 
pire,  according  to  the  improvement  of  their  manners,  and  their 
information.  The  judicial  institutions  of  nations  who  have  found 
in  honour  and  liberty  resources  to  supply  their  number  and  force; 
and  who,  after  having  been  polished  by  their  contact  with  the 
Moors,  have  finished  by  expelling  them  from  their  territory-;  the 
judicial  institutions  of  Italy  itself,  so  fruitful  in  revolutions,  in 
virtue,  and  in  crimes,  in  the  middle  ages;  the  judicial  institutions 
of  Hungary,  that  fierce  and  warlike  republic,  are  objects  worthy  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  the  legislator;  and  wc 
could  not  consider  an  examination  of  their  institutions  as  a  dtpar' 
ture  in  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe, 

At  the  end  of  the  introduction,  the  author  announces  the  dis- 
tribution and  order  of  the  several  parts  of  his  work,  divided  into 
two  books,  of  which  he  only  at  present  gives  the  first  part  to  the 
public,  arid  which  contains  the  judicial  organization  of  the  an- 
cient Germans. 
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^  The  foUoiring  part  will  be  appropriated  to  the  modern  inati- 
[tutioru:  the  third  book  treats  of  those  of  England;  the  fourth  of 
cni  France?  the  fifth  of  the  Low  Countries;  the  sixth  of  Ger- 
by;  and  the  seventh  of  France  since  the  revolution.' 
5uch  is  the  general  idea,  the  conception  of  the  work.     It  re- 
mains witii  ua  to  examine  the  execution  of  the  part  which  has  been 
i  submitted  to  us. 

If  it  be  true,  says  the  author,  that  all  these  nations  may  be  de* 
[rived  originally  from  the  Germans,  among  whom  are  to  be  includ* 
ed    the    .nncient  inhabitants  of  the   country,   it  is  in  the   ancient 
usages  of  the  Germans  that  the   first  basis  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions of  Europe  ought  to  be  found. 

*  The  first  part  of  our  work  shall  therefore  have  for  its  subject 
(he  German  ptopky  from  the  most  remote  mention  of  them  in  the 
writings  of  Tacitus  and  other  authors  both  Greek  and  Roman, 
'  down  to  thoae  organizations  which  may  be  considered  as  common 
to  all  th  -  -  -pie.— VA/'s  fi^^^  hook  is  destined  to  the  administra- 
tive im  ,  and  the  second  to  the  judicial  organization,^ 

This  Uiviaiun  is  not  without  its  inconveniences.  In  the  first 
liook,  the  author  traces  the  German  colonies  in  their  cradle,  af- 
terwards in  the  Roman  provinces  and  in  their  conquest,  showing 
successively  their  primitive  customs,  their  new  establishments  in 
their  new  kingdoms,  the  alteration  of  their  government,  the  rise, 
the  progress  of  the  feudal  system,  and  at  length  its  ruin,  and  the 
rise  of  villages  and  cities.  When  we  come  to  the  second  book,  a 
description  of  the  judicial  organization,  we  are  obliged  to  go  back 
to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out,  and  again  to  travel  over  the 
itme  period  of  time,  and  to  pass  through  the  same  historical  as- 
pect, from  which  results  a  monotony  ihat  destroys  the  interest  of 
iKe  work.  Moreover,  as  the  judicial  institutions,  such  as  are  con- 
sidered by  the  author,  are  so  mingled  and  blended  with  the  politi- 
cal and  administrative  institutions,  it  is  impossible  but  he  must 
sometimes  fall  into  superfluous  repetitions,  in  treating  of  the  mat- 
ters in  the  second  book.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
aghtof  combining  the  two  divisions  of  this  double  history,  and 
suffered  the  political  and  judicial  institutions  to  prcceed. 
If  vre  have  noticed  this  defect,  it  is  but  just  to  praise  the  method 
of  the  author,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  discussion.  He  begins 
by  estaulishing  the  principal  points,  the  customs  and  manners,  in 
the  darkest  periods.  He  considers  them  as  the  perms  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  developed  themselves  as  the  people  advanced  in 
experience;  afterwards  he  observes  with  sagacity  the  changes 
they  have  undergone,  and  to  render  these  changes  more  obvious, 
he  divides  them  into  different  epochs,  marking  each  one  with  a 
particular  character. 

If  I  undertook  to  enter  into  a  profound  examination  and  detail 
I  nf  this  work,  I  shoidd  enter  into  discussions  which  would  exceed 
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the  bnund*  of  this  articlr,     I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  my 
^    doubts  upon  some  assertions  of  the  author. 

■  *  The  ancient  Germans  were  acquainted  with  an  hereditary  no 
W  bJlity;  so  Tacitus  has  formally  declared:  insig-Tiig  nobilitm  aut  mag- 
na  patrum  merita^  principis  dignationem  etiam  adolescentulh  assig- 
K  not.  But  we  are  ignorant  how  they  acquired  it  and  what  were 
V  their  prerogatives;  only,  the  chiefs  were  selected  from  among  the 
nobles:  reges  ex  nobilitate  sumunt.'' 

The  author  could  have  cited  twenty  other  passages  from  Taci- 
tus containing  the  word  nobilis.  But  he  will  nowhere  find  proof  of 
»thc  existence  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  He  must  content  himself 
with  the  value  of  the  words  nobilh  and  prtnceps.  These  were  the 
equivalents  that  the  Latins  have  found  in  their  language,  to  indi- 
cate institutions  and  customs,  for  whicji  they  had  n<i  appropriate 
terms,  because  they  bad  nothing  like  them  in  their  policy.  Taci- 
tus designates  by  turns  three  kinds  of  persons  by  the  word  prin" 
teps:  1st,   Men  who  had  about  them  a  troop  of  voluntary  com- 

tpanions,  devoted  to  their  fortunes,  and  attached  to  them  merely 
by  affection  and  by  an  oath,  not  by  any  obligation  of  binh;  3d» 
The  chiefs  elected  to  administer  justice  in  the  districts;  3d,  The 
chiefs  elected  again  to  command  a  party  of  the  colony,  or  the  en- 
tire colony,  in  an  expedition.  None  of  these  priucipea  could  trans- 
mit their  prerogatives  to  their  children  by  hereditary  right.  Of 
what  then  did  the  nobility  consist   in  this   early  state   of  society, 

•  so  little  removed  from  a  stntc  of  nature?  A  simple  personal  pre- 
eminence, a  great  fame  acquired  by  superior  courage.  Distinc- 
tions exist  not  in  a  state  of  nature;  but  they  do  in  the  constitution 
of  men.  At  first,  valour  and  strength  were  the  grounds  of  a  man's 
merit,  or  rather  the  man  himself,  in  the  dark  ages.  Without  these 
qualities,  he  was,  as  it  were,  degraded  from  manly  condition. 
"While  those  who  possessed  them  in  a  great  degree  attracted  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  their  equals,  and  governed  some  by 
means  of  love,  and  others  by  that  of  fear.  The  bravest  were  the 
nobles.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  words  which  designated  the  god 
Mars,  a  male,  a  man,  the  best  man,  and  the  noble  and  virtue  have 
nprung  from  the  same  root,*  Etymology  shows  us,  among  the 
Latins,!  and  among  the  nations  of  tlic  northt  the  same  origin  of  , 
nobility.     Afterwards,  the   greatness   of  the   father  procured  es-    ■ 

•  teem  for  his  children.     It  is  thus,  according  to  Tacitus,  a  young    ^ 
man  whose   father  had  acquired  much   glory,  could  obtain,  after 
him,  the  rank  of  prince^   that  is  to  say,  could  place  himself  among 
the  principal  men  of  the  colony.     This  is  an  heritage   from  fact, 
and  not  from  right;  birth  could  only  be  an  advantage  not  a  polilj- 

;,  Uppvny  Mmpj  *p««Te<,  uftTn.  t   0/'«»  o/ttimua,  afitimateti. 

,  adrHng,  See  Ucnncce.  Aniiq.  Gcrmin. 
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r  tiUe»  the  nobleness  of  extraiction,  a  kind  of  candidatesbip,  and 

a  power. 
When  it  t«  said  that  a«  hereditary  nobility  exists  in  a  country, 
vc  f\Bvrc  to  ourselves  privileged  fanulics,  ruling  over  those  of  the 
I  and  the  slaves.  But  how  could  this  kind  of  nobility  cs- 
iheroselves  in  a  nation  where  all  the  lands  were  in  coin> 
B,*  all  the  dignities  elective,  all  the  citizens  so  jealous  of  their 
Hidftpendcncc  that  they  piqued  themselves  on  not  attending  punc* 
tuadly  at  the  meeting  of  the  general  assemblies,  convened  to  pass 
laws  to  protect  liberty?  Such  people  know  nothing  of  nobility  as 
we  understand  it.  They  have  illustrious  and  powerful  families, 
^  they  have  noble  personages,  but  no  hereditary  nobility.  Things 
[continued  in  this  state  among  the  primitive  race,  until  privileges 
{becoming  attached  to  the  titles  of  property  in  certain  families^ 
i  introduced  hereditary  advantages  granted  to  the  faithful 

^  of  the  king. 
"^Meyer  appears  to  me  to  make  an  unfounded  criticism  up- 
I  A  passage  of  Montesquieu,  and  to  give  an  unlikely  explanation 
to  ihe  subject  of  the  title  of  liegemen  and  of  noble.]  He  suppo- 
ses subjects  to  have  been  the  common  name  of  all  the  vaseals  of 
the  great,  and  that  the  nobles  were  those  whom  he  calls  the 
I  criniti.  But  if  he  had  more  attentively  considered  the  authori- 
I  ties  which  he  cites  in  support  of  his  opinion,:|^  he  would  have  seen 
how  opposite  they  were;  that  in  all  barbarous  kingdoms  the  liger- 
men  or  antrustiom  were  free  men,  whom  the  king  had  elevated  to 
rank  for  their  fidelity,  and  the  criniti.^  crinosi,  the  free  men,  the  ci- 
lizens,  and  the  people.^ 

I  perceive  that  this  digiession  is  already  too  long,  and  that  I 
Iwve  not  yet  given  the  necessary  development  to  this  discussion, 
nor  alleged  proofs  which  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate.  This 
reflection  convinces  me,  besides,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  this  impoitant  work  within  the  space  to  which 
In  icd.     1  shall  again  make  some  observations  on  other  as- 

Iti .  .  inch  appear  tome   not  exempt   from  error,  relative  to 

lilc  exclusion  of  the  Romans  from  military  service,  to  the  election 
t)f  counts  from  the  nobility,  to  the  etymologj'  of  the  name  Rachim' 
iur^t^  and  the  transition  of  royal  justice,  to  the  assistant  judges  of 
the  counties. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  author  has  not  made  mention  of  a  par- 
tic"  In  of  the  royal  power  in  the  administration  of  justice  at 
th  -  :  1  speak  of  the  praceptio^  by  which  the  king  could  re- 
cDvrc  any  man,  be  he  who  he  might,  from  his  ordinary  judges,  and 
iuspcad  or  invalidate  all  sentences,  and  the  laws  themselves,  at  his 

TaciL  Germ.— Css.  Bell.  Gail.  lib.  6.  f  Pag.  99—107,  l«40,  etc. 

P»g.  lOt— 133. 

H€v  XHcasig. — JDecret.  CbiJdeb.  Seo<  apud  Booq.  Hist.  rr.»toro.4.,etc.  etc 
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24  Marshal  Grouchy. 

M.  Meyer  has  declared,  with  a  very  laudable  sincerity,  that  the 
extent  of  his  researches  has  not  permitted  him  to  verify  the  whole, 
and  that  he  has  found  himself  constrained  sometimes  to  rely  on 
those  which  have  been  maintained  by  others.  He  has  derived  con- 
siderable assistance  from  the  writings  of  the  Germans;  but,  he  has 
also  met  with  contrary  opinions.  He  evinces  a  judicious  mind, 
which  knows  how  to  keep  itself  on  its  guard  against  systems.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  wisdom  and  perspicuity  of  an  historian,  it  is 
indispensible  to  refer  to  sources,  and  to  consult  both  the  text  and  the 
original.  We  perceive  that  M.  Meyer  has  read  the  codes  of  bar- 
barous laws,  and  other  documents  of  the  legislation  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  at  a  time  when  customs  had  so  much  importance,  the 
municipal  code  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  then  above  all,  that,  as  M.  Meyer  has  justly  observed,  laws 
must  be  expounded  by  history.  Perhaps  he  has  not  sufficiently 
profited  by  the  resources  which  could  be  furnished  him  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Fredegaire,  and  all  our  old  chroniclers. 

J  f  a  rigorous  justice  has  compelled  me  not  to  pass  over  what  I 
have  found  reprehensible,  justice  also  commands  me  to  praise  the 
extensive  knowledge,  the  honourable  sentiments,  the  profound  and 
elevated  views  which  recommend  this  book  to  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  history  of 
civilization  in  general. 

We  propose  to  comment  on  many  historical  questions  that  have 
suggested  themselves  to  us,  in  reviewing  the  other  volumes  of  the 
same  work. 

J.  Naudet,  de  VlnstituU 

Art.  III.— MARSHAL  GROUCHY. 

IN  the  June  number  of  this  journal  was  inserted  an  abstract  of 
the  *  Observations*  then  recently  published  by  this  officer,  upon 
the  Relation  of  the  campaign  of  1815,  by  general  Gourgaud,  and 
an  opinion  was  then  expressed  that  the  justification  of  the  Field 
Marshal  was  complete  and  conclusive. 

His  son  Col:  Grouchy,  it  appears,  has  republished  the  '  Observa- 
tions' in  France,  and  obtained  access  to  the  book  containing  a  re- 
gistry of  all  the  orders  given  by  Marshal  Soult,  (duke  of  Dalma- 
tia,)  the  chief  of  the  staff,  during  that  campaign,  and  all  his 
official  correspondence.  This  imporunt  document  furnishes  strong 
corroboration  to  Marshal  Grouchy's  assertions,  and  entirely  con- 
futes general  Gourgaud,  as  to  the  proceedings  and  views  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  17th  and  18th  June. 

There  is  no  entry  of  any  order  to  Marshal  Grouchy  on  the  17th, 
but  a  letter  of  that  date,  addressed  to  the  m'mister  of  war,  contains 
the  following  post-script. 


ft 


Nanhal  Grouc/iy 

^  The  army  U  formed  on  the  great  road  from  Namur,  to  Brus^ 
sets,  where  the  emperor  i*  this  moment  g-oing:  The  last  report 
from  ^cn.  Pajol,  is  dated  at  Mazi,  (on  the  road  to  Namur)  aud 
the  lett  wing  is  in  the  direction  of  Trois-bras.^ 

>  I)  therefore  did  not  anticipate  at  this  time,  the  battle  of 

V- ,  but  expected  to  proceed  without  opposition  to  Brussels. 

The  following  day,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  itajipearshy  iha 
fegisuy,  the  foUowing  despatch  was  forwarded  to  niarshall  Grou- 
chy. 

'  In  advance  of  the  farm  of  Cailloa  the  18th  June^  ten  o^dock  in 
the  morning. 

•  Hiontieur  U  MarechaL 

'  The  emperor  has  received  your  last  report,  dated  at  Gemblouxj 

ak  to  his  majesty  of  but  two  Prussian  columns  which  have 

tSauvcnieres,  and  Sart-a-valain,  but  reports  mention  a  third, 

TfT-     '        •,  whicia  has  passed  through  Gery  and  Gentenls,  in  the 

clit  Avards  Wavres, 

'  1  iiL  emperor  commands  me  to  apprize  you  that  at  this  moment 
his  niojesty  is  going  to  attack  the  English  army  which  has  taken  a 
position  at  IVattrloo  near  the  forest  of  Soigncs;  therefore  his  ma- 
j«ty  desires  that  you  direct  your  movtmeiits  upon  Wavres^  so  as  to 
bring  yourself  nearer  to  us,  where  you  should  arrive  as  soon  as 
possible.  You  will  cause  the  columns  of  the  enemy  upon  your 
right  to  be  followed  by  some  light  corps,  in  order  to  observe  their 
motions  and  cut  off  their  stragglers.  Inform  me  immediately  of 
your  dispositions  and  the  order  of  your  march,  and  also  what  in- 
telligence you  have  of  the  enemy,  and  do  not  neglect  to  strengthen 
your  communications  with  us;  tne  emperor  desires  to  hear  often 
(rom  you. 

*  Signed  the  chief  of  the  staff,  &c.  Due  de  Dalmatia.' 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  this  despatch  never  reached 
the  right  wing,  the  marshalldid  ^irecr  his  movements  upon  Wavres, 
afwl  thus  acted  in  precise  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the 
emperor,  as  pronounced  by  the  chief  of  his  staff.  The  following 
tranalat    "  itts  from  various   French   Journals  will  show  that 

the  opi  I  have  advanced  coincide  with  those  of  writers  whose 

situation  gives  them  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  forming  a 
iudemcnt  upon  this  subject. 

[From  the  Courier  Ministeriel.J 

'  Ohtervations  upon  the  Campaign  0/ 1815,  by  Count  Grouchy.' 

Much  has  already  been  written  upon  the  campaign  of  1815,  or 

jjtr  upon  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  comprises  the  whole 

'  ifh.   Those  great  evems  which  influence  the  fate  of  nations,  al- 
\  always  constitute,  after  the  result,  historical  questions  upon 
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Marshal  Grouch*^ 

which  the  pajtjes  interested  ica&on  bliudly.     l*he  world  will  long 

inquire  why  Bonaparte  could  not  I  ^    "      list 


luu. 


ha\'iiig  gained  so  many  others;  arn 


verily  helicve  that  his  former  auccesa  vas  entirely  a  matter  of 
diancc,of  accident,  and  that  the  denouement  which  has  taken  place, 
involving  the  extreme  danger  of  Europe,  was  to  happen  sooner  or 
later,  by  a  kind  of  fatalism  in  political  events.  The  honor  of 
France  is  not  concerned  in  this  discussion.  She  was  not  conqiiv  red 
at  Waterloo,  since  the  battle  was  not  fought  with  her  good  will; 
she  mourns  and  weeps  for  the  brave  Frenchmen  who  perished  in 
the  duel  between  Bonaparte  and  Europe;  it  becomes  her  to  mourn 
for  thcra.  As  for  Bonaparte^  it  is  natural,  that  in  the  obscurity  of 
exile,  he  should  be  anxious  that  his  reputation  in  Europe  be  not 
injured  by  this  defeat.  In  the  day  of  his  power,  it  was  his  policy 
to  impute  the  disasters  he  experienced  to  his  generals;  and  he  has 
more  than  once,  ungratefully  cost  an  odiouu  stain  upon  their  cour- 
nge  and  devotion,  in  order  to  screen  his  own  errors*  At  this  day 
when  nothing  remains  to  him  but  the  recollection  of  his  battles, 
when  it  is  no  longer  in  his  p«wer  to  gratify  liis  revenge,  he  is  80 
much  the  more  interested  to  sustain  his  glory  in  past  events,  and 
to  preserve  that  great  military  reputation,  by  which  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  bound  his  ambition;  but  he  cannot  effect  this  object 
without  casting  censure  and  reproach  upon  unfortunate,  expatriated 
men.  Can  a  situation  more  painful  be  imagined,  than  ihat  of  these 
very  men,  assailed  in  their  character  as  soldiers  by  him  on  whose 
account  they  are  now  suffering  banishment,  and  compelled  it»  de- 
fence of  their  honor,  to  prove  that  they  have  faithfully  served  a 
cause  in  which  they  have  become  martyTs?  These  reflections  at 
once  present  themselves  in  perusing  the  answer  of  count  Grouchy 
to  the  account  published  by  general  Ciourgaud.  This  answer 
proves  by  fair  reasoning  and  official  documents,  that  the  faults  of 
ihi  's'n,  if  there  were  faults,  are  to  be  placed  to  the  account 

of  •  le;  that  general  Grouchy  neither  disobeyed  his  orders, 

nor  niculc  tile  mistaken  movements,  nor  iu  any  way  occasioned  the 
lo!«»  of  tlie  batdc.  We  sthall  not  examine  the  detad  of  manoeuvres 
which  he  has  given  upon  this  subject,  nor  discuss  the  errors  which 
he  attiibutcjt  to  Bonaparte.  It  would  be  somewhat  ridiculous  for 
a  newsnaper  editor  to  sit  in  jurlgmcnl  upon  the  talents  of  a  van- 
quished conqueror.  It  is  for  railiiary  men  to  read  this  new  ac- 
count, and  inquire  wh«*thor  Bonaparte  did  actually  commit  a  de- 
cisive fault  in  n  niaiuing  idle  upon  the  field  of  battle  of  I/igny, 
durinj^  rlie  morning  of  tlie  17th,  or  whether  he  was  only  conquered 
by  UKss  of  his  own  genius,  because  he  attributed  to  his  i 

'Ad  plans  too  vast,  and  tactics  too  bold  and  daring.    The  \ 

tW'  the  talents  of  Napoleon,  whether  more  or  lc«  exteii»j 

aiv. ,  ML  ^jcrfectioa  c»f  hi»  covp  tf  '  '  ar,  whether  more  or  leas 
admirable,  is  a  queatioa  of  no  im  He  t\cver  took  a  false 
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Mara/ml  Grouchy. 

Ittadaa  ^rr^r  \n  tactics,  which  was  lai  itself  less  to 
be  VcgnrCtctI, 

'  T^B  work  of  couar  Grou*  ny  is  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  frank* 
acis  and  elevation^  plirin  truth  without  severity,  which  is  yet  care- 
ful of  r  lebraied  chiefs  whose  reproaches  he  ill  ob- 
liged t<  ^  I  lu  he  charges  with  errors.  This  Wfirk,  first 
pablifihed  in  America,  is  preceded  in  the  French  edition,  by  a 
noie  from  count  Grouchy^s  son.  Equally  distinguished  by  his  no- 
ble character  and  filial  piety,  as  by  his  military  talents,  Col.  Grou- 
chv,  solely  occupied,  for  three  years,  by  the  hope  of  restoring  his 
iather  to  the  country  which  he  has  so  long  served  with  honor,  ap- 
pears to  have  yielded  only  to  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  in  recall- 
ing the  memory  of  an  epoch  so  fatal  to  his  family:  he  is  honored 
by  the  intercession  of  an  August  Prince,  who  will  render  doubly 
worthy  of  historic  record,  the  noble  courage  he  displayed  in  the 
crisis  of  the  20th  March,  by  associating  with  it,  the  recollection 
of  a  conciliating  generosity.  This  is  a  sentiment  which  no  one  caa 
tindcmtand  without  participating  in,  and  also  extending  to  others 
who  have  been  driven  into  exile  by  a  law,  to  which  the  royal 
bounty  has  already  made  so  many  exceptions.  Among  the  French- 
men, objects  of  this  rigorous  measure,  some  are  recommended  to 
our  clemency,  by  their  youth  and  experience  of  misfortunes,  in  a 
career  thus  early  interrupted;  others  by  the  maturity  of  their  ta- 
lents, and  their  former  literary  pursuits,  which  it  would  seem  ought 
(a  excuse  them  for  faults  committed  in  a  revolutionary  storm. 

*  More  than  one  exiled  general  has  been  restored  to  his  country! 
Wc  earnestly  desire  that  it  may  be  even  so  with  general  Grouchy: 
But  does  a  poet,  and  a  literary  man,  appear  more  dangerous,  or 
less  worthy  of  interest?  An  inviolable  attachment  to  the  throne, 
a  '  I i shed  zeal  in  its  cause,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
the  .:,  ../^  to  see  an  end  to  all  unnecessary  rigor.  It  is  no  complai*  ^J 
taDce  to  a  party  to  deprive  them  of  all  cause  of  complaint.  It  is^| 
precisely  because  the  differences  of  opinion  arc  clearly  exposed, 
because  the  vonstxtutionels^  friendly  to  royalt}',  withstand  every  at- 
tack and  reject  all  corrupt  alliances,  that  they  should  wish  every 
thing  to  be  placed  upon  that  legal  ground,  which  constitutes  their 
strength  and  security.* 

E«ract  from  *  La  RenommSe^  a  Journal  conducted  by  Messrs 
Joui,  and  Benjamin  Constant. 

*  No  event  has  ever  taken  place,  productive  of  more  important 
results  than  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  The  political  consequences  of^d 
this  battle  have  been  such  to  France  and  to  all  Europe,  that  it  has^ 
become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eras  in  history.   After  the  ruin 

of  this  dreadful  day,  when  the  French  arm)  lost  every  thing  but 
ii$  Aonor^  each  one  strives  to  be  exempt  from  the  responsibility. 
Hlipolcon  himself,  who  at  the  same  time  lost  both  his  sword  an  ' 
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his  sceptre^  abandoning  his  companions  in  arms,  is  <:.    ir  us  ti^t^ 
tribute  hi&  miafortunc  to  secondary   causes.     It  is  ,u  u  ^^l  in  this  ' 
spirit  that  the  work  of  general   Gourgaud  is  written,   and  all  the  | 
accounts  published,  have  partaken  more  or  less  of  it.     They  have 
endeavoured  to  cast  the  entire  blame  upon  Napoleon's  two  lieuten* 
ant&,  and  this,  by  arguments  the  more  unsatisfactory  both  in  mat- 
ter and  mannt^r,  as  they  are  unsupported  by  any  official  document, 
and  deduced  from  plans  of  the  campaign  made  after  the  events 
had  occurcd. 

*  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us,  is,  that  few  of  the  writers  have 
remarked  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  French  army 
and  that  of  the  allies;  the  one  containing  scarce  110,000  men,  while 


^_  Blucher  and  Wellington  commanded  222,000  strong.  Ought  not 
^M  such  a  numerical  superiority  to  have  great  weight  in  setding  the 
^m    accounts  of  this  campaign?  ^m 

^P        *■  Count  Grouchy,  after  four  years  of  exile,  and  silent  resignation,  ^| 
■^     has  just  published  his  observations  upon  the  work  of  general  Gour-  ^| 
1^    gaud,  the  only  one  which  he  admits  has  any  authenticity.  He  at  the  ^M 
^ft    same  time  refutes  the  assertions  of  the  other  writers.  Attacked  and 
^B    criticised  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  the  severity  with 
which  he   sometimes  replies  is  excusable;   more  especially  as  he 
sustains  himself  by  iacts  and  official  documents. 

*  Wc  will  attempt  a  brief  analysis  of  this  work.  Count  Grouchy 
attributes  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  to  the  inaction  of  the 
French  army  on  the  I7th,  the  day  following  the  battle  of  Fleurus. 
It  was  not  till  half  past  twelve  that  Napoleon  gave  orders  to  pur- 
sue the  Prussian  army,  which  had  been  in  retreat  since  ten  o'clock 
the  preceding  evening.  The  battle^ of  Fleurus,  won  by  the  French 
array,  was  not  decisive  in  its  character,  and  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing (the  1 7ih,)  the  Prussians  were  reinforced  by  30,000,  fresh 
troops  (the  corps  of  general  Bulow.)  The  verbal  instructions 
given  to  count  Grouchy  by  Napoleon  himself,  were  to  foliorv  the 
Prussians^  to  attack  them^  and  not  to  lost  sight  of  them:  when  he 
parted  from  Napoleon,  he  supposed  that  the  Prussian  army  was 
in  the  direction  of  Namur;  he  was  soon  apprised  that  it  had  rc» 
tired  towards  Gemblouxj  he  marched  for  this  town,  where  his  rear 
guard  did  not  arrive  until  ten  at  night.  It  was  not  until  the  18di, 
following,  at  ten  in  the  moniing,  that  the  right  of  his  corps,  only 
32,000  strong,  and  pursuing  the  Prussian  army  of  95,000,  who  had 
eighteen  hours  march  adxance,  came  up  \vith  their  rear  guard: 
this  was»  successively  attacked  and  repulsed,  until  it  reached 
Wavres.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
moniing  of  the  18th,  Count  Grouchy  had  sent  many  officers  to 
Napoleon  with  reports  of  his  situation  and  movements,  all  of  which 
reached  the  quarter-master  general.  On  the  18th,  about  noon,  the 
cannonade  of  Water  bo  was  heard  by  the  right  wing;  count  Grou- 
chy was  astonished  not  to  receive  new  instructions;  but  he  had 
^      positive  orders  to  attack  the  Prussians,  and  supposed  that  he  ou^Kt       g 
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I  connnue  hjs  operations,  without  being  drawn  aside  by  a  can- 
nonade  four  leagues  to  his  left,  which  could  be  no  other,  from  the 
direction  in  which  it  appeared,  but  the  eft'cct  of  a  partial  engage- 
ment at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soigncs.  Beside,  could  he  so 
jioon  forgot  what  he  had  himself  witnessed  the  preceding  evening, 

I  the  reproaches  which  Napoleon  had  cast  upon  marshal  Ney,  for 
having  halted  and  sent  troops  to  Soignes,  upon  hearing  the  noise 
of  the  cannonade  of  Fleurus,  instead  of  marching  upon  Quatre- 
Bra^,  as  hia  instructions  directed;  and  his  example  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  duty  decided  biro,  to  execute  strictly  the  orders  he  had 
received. 
•  It  is  certain  that  on  the  18th,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evenings 
count  Grouchy  received  a  despatch  from  the  commander  in  chief, 
dated  from  the  field  of  battle  at  half  past  one.  This  despatch  ap- 
proved of  all  the  movements  of  the  right  wing;  it  announced  also, 
that  a  battle  had  been  gained  on  the  line  of  Waterloo^  and  it  was 
only  in  a  postucri/tty  that  it  directed  count  Grouchy  to  manoeuvre 
I  upon  Suint  himbert,  or  to  show  himself  at  the  head  of  Bulow*8 
column.  Count  Grouchy  made  all  his  dispositions  in  comformity 
witJi  this  important  order;  but  it  had  arrived  much  too  late  for 
him  to  execute  in  a  way  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  battle  of 
Waterloo^  he  being  four  leagues  in  a  direct  line  from  Mont  Saint' 
yearu  The  enemy  was  roaster  of  the  direct  communication  by  the 
left  bank  of  the  Pyle,  the  passage  of  which  was  defended  with  spi- 
rit. It  was  not  until  night  that  our  troops  effected  it;  and  even 
*up  'here  had  been  no  resistance,  they  could  not   have  ar- 

rivt  I  iterloo   until   eleven  at   night,  long  before  which  hour 

the  fate  of  the  battle  had  been  decided. 
*  Not  content  with  proving  that  he  had  executed  his  orders  litc- 
TaUy«  count  Grouchy  goes  on  to  show,  that  general  Gourgaud  has 
been  led  into  an  error  when  he  states  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
117th,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  18ih,  orders  were  sent  to  him  to 
maxch  upon  Saint  Lambert.  He  conceives  it  impossible,  that  on 
the  iTth.  Napoleon,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  movements  both  of 
the  f*njS5ians,  and  of  the  English,  could  foresee  that  he  should 
gi?e  them  battle  at  Waterloo. 
*  A  note  of  Col.  Crouch v,  who  has  charge  of  the  publication  of 
hit  fathcr^s  work,  exposes  tiic  error  of  general  Gourgaud,  still  more 
deariy^by  evidence.  The  register  of  the  orders  of  the  commander 
in  r"  "  •  ,n\  which  he  extracts  the  only  orders  given  his  father 
on  :  :.,  and  in  the  battle  of  the  18th,  is  an  unanswerable  do- 

IcuQkcnt.     He  could    find  there  but  one  letter,  and  this  is  the  very 
•  which  was   not  received;  it-is  dated  from  the  field  of  battle 
)  in  the  morning,  and  commands  him  preremptorily  to  march 
IFcrrrM,  and  not  upon  Saint  Lambert^  as  general  Gourgaud 
1^ other  writers  have  asserted. 

rntirely  of  opinion  with   count  Grouchy,  when  he  de- 
. .  he  cannot  believe,  that  a  general  ought  directly  to  move 
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he  hcai^  upoa  hi 
^  :cial  ins  I.  ,lc  from  the  comawBcL  f.  The 

passive  and  liicrul  abcdicnte  af  orders  appears  to  ua,  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  ;i  soldier,  and  the  most  certain  pledge  of  victory.  £:&cep- 
tloos  cited  after  a  buttle  has  been  decided,  prove  aothing  against 
the  principal  rule,  especially  when,  on  the  other  hand  a  huiidred 
iti&tances  could  be  cited  in  its  support,  to  one  in  opposition. 

*  AIJ  railitjiry  men  will  read  Uiis  pamphlet  with  u.  .It 
aupplics  all  those  details  which  liitherto  have  bei ;  la- 
tlvc  to  the  campaign  of  1815:*  it  will  serve  as  a  prctaLc  lo  the 
memoirs  of  count  Grouchy,  which  would  throw  no  small  light  upon 
the  events  of  his  time,  heretofore  but  little  understood. 

*  Wc  unite  in  the  wishes  of  his  family,  from  whom  he  has  been  \ 
four  years  separated,  and  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  soon  be  re-  \ 
fttored  la  the  bosom  of  his  kindred,  and  crown  with  repose  a  life, 
in  which,  the  folly  of  ambition  and  the  tumult  of  war  never  pro- 
du  ,  ajid  to  finish  which  with  glory,  it  cannot  for 
a  III  cd,  no  L-xposure  to  danger  or  suflPering  will  be 
avoided.' 


I 
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From  *  Vmdependant,^ 

Many  contradictory  accounts  have  detailed  the  events  of  the 
ipaign  of  1815,  and  have  distributed  censure  or  praises  to  the 
actors  in  that  memorable  drama,  according  to  the  different  opinions  j 
of  their  authors.  Public  opinion  was  still  unsettled,  when  there  ap- 
peared in  1818,  a  relation  announced  as  having  been  written  in  St. 
Helena,  and  published  by  general  Gourgaud.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  sec  that  the  source  from  which  this  author  drew  his  infor- 
mation, retained  some  bitterness,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  nar- 
rator were  designed  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  a  tremendous 
catastrophe  upon  others  than  the  chief  director  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  that  campaign.  But  many  assertions  contained  in  this  tardy 
and  seemingly  officiid  publication  received  new  importance  from 
divers  preceding  dissertations  published  by  practical  men,  and  with  J 
which  they  coincided. 

'  Nevertheless,  those  who  considered  impartiality  a  dut>-,  regret- 
ted lo  see  reproaches  cast  upon  two  generals,  so  much  distinguished 
in  the  French  army,  whose  first  exploits  and  whose  wounds  wenci 

•  It  baa  been  surriGresteJ  to  us,  Ihit  this  pamphlet  rontains  ?ome  iDBrrumcies, 
vrhich  it  would  be  jirypcr  In  rnentton.  Pnr  instance  count  Groucliy  give*  the  cre- 
dit to  Keuen^l  Vafjjainmt--,  l'i<(  the  liUi]i]<)Orne  defnncc  of  Natnur,  which  held  out 
so  hinc  .if'aiiihf.  the  ouomy,  and  ♦.ecnrcd  the  retreat  ttf  the  French  aniiy.  Tlii» 
ban  bcloiit^s  entirely  lo  {reoeral  Teste,  who  was  it  is  true  under  lh<« 

itTi\<  i;  r;il  V«ttdainiiie,  but  who  rcmaiocd  with  his  divisinn  nlonr!  -it  Xa- 

mnr,  not  e)ictre(hug'  20OO  slronr^  without  C'iinnon«  uod  which  after  '•  "-ed 

the  third  Pruastian  corpq  a  loan  of  3000  toen,  did  out  rvtim  uuti  jht, 

wbcm  the  po6t  wa»  evacuated,  after  the  t^MxUy  liad  lo«t  all  hopes  of  iuipuiiuf^  tUi> 
rctrccit  (if  rmr  tnen. 
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nitcid  with  our  first  success,  whose  blood,  shed  on  numberless 
eld*  ol  battle,  scrtircd  tbeir  dcvotedneits,  and  whose  talents  were 
Iby*  great  u   ''    r^      :  loits,  by  the  esteem  of  the  brave,  and 
» confidence  >  I  the  army.  Circumstances  rendered 

regret  srill  ii<  die  blow  was  aimed  at  men  not 

Ib  a  sitinttor  to  ii  -,. 

*  1  ii.g  under  the  weight  o(  his  own  glory,  a  sacrifice 
BerL^  ..,.  --,  -  ...J. I ucrors,hitlc  accustomed  to  victory,  and  forgetful 

that  clevnted  respect  with  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  render 
9UT  tri  misfortune,  had  seen  the  remnant  of  his  life  submitted 
'  chances  of  a  law  suit,   and  imaccustomcd  forms  attend  his 
IT  <  ould  no  longirr  make  a  reply;  silent  and 

JndiywWK  r  the   laurels   gathered  at  Altcnkirchen, 

SAhbctcl.  rff,  Manlicim,  Helvetia,  the  Nidda,  Mein,  Moer- 

li  lien,   KIchingcn,   Ulm,  the  Tyrol,  Jena,   Eylau, 

IUikI,  rn  the  Peninsula,  at  Smoiensko,  at  Moscow,  the  Berczi- 
L-utzf*      "'^  tn  the  campaign,  in  France,  of  1814. 

*  If  sf>  >nous  recoUectiona  could  not  gain  forgiveness  for 
i  the  IfJth  June,  at  least  no  Frenchman  r.hould  have 

,1.  cy  to  judge  this  officer  with  culpable  precipitancy,  and 

lu  hi»  mcuvor)'  every  latitude  necessaiy  for  his  defence, 

J^  severe  but  impartial,  proceeds  less  hastily  than  passion, 

n6,  hazards  not  her  judgments,  as  policy  at  once  timid  and  ven- 

jrous,ha7Jirds  her  proscriptions  and  state  executions. 

*The  other  general  thrown  by  evil  times  at  a  distance  from  a 

to  which  he  has   constantly  done  honour  by  his  courage 

flnrtne*}  covered  with  numerous  wounds,  which  his  generous 

had  hoped  to  use  in  favour  of  the  proscribed,   dragged  also 

c  the  tribunals,  and  defended  like  another  Manlius  by  filial 

f^  could  not  until  very  lately,  learn  in  the  other  hemisphere,  the 

iircn  uttered  against  his  operations  of  the  I7th  and  I8th  June 

I^S.     He  hastens  to  reply  to  them,  and.  whatever  may  be  our 

DO  as  to  the  manner  in  which   the   right  wing  fulfilled  its  or- 

,  after  the  victory  of  Ligny-Fleurus,  to  pursue  the   Prussian* 

of  them,  and   to   preserve  a  communication 

:\t  army,  we  cannot   refuse  to  read  with  the 

Merest,  the  new  details  which  the  count  de  Grouchy  fur- 

ihis  subject.    A  bosom  furrowed  with  so  many  wounds, 

ired  during  five  and  twenty  years  of  fighting,  gives  to  this 

the  right  to  justify  (himself,   and  imposes  on  the  friends  of 

country  the  duty  of  hearing  him,"  &c.  &c. 

From  the  '  Ccnseur  Europem,' 

rgaud's  work  has  produced  a  great  sensation,  bc- 

_  m  which   it  was  written   gave  it  an  appearance  of 

that  DO  one  thought  of  doubting.    We  see  neverthe- 

'nnu  J. .HO,  that  the  author  has  attributed  the  disasters  of  the 

,of  Juac  to  two  gcnerala,  vrho  seemed  protected  in  public 


< 
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IMJauch  by  ihcir  misfortunes  as  by  their  s«r\'iccs.     t 
figDOiVDCC  of  the  French  character,  to  endeavour  to  disgra^ 
thai  Ncy,  and  general  Grouchy,  when  one  was  dead,  and 

exiled.  A  relation  of  marshal  Ney,  thought  it  incumbent 
rer  the  attack  directed  against  this  unfortunate  commanderi  2 
ras  useless,  public  opinion  has  sufficiently  avenged  him.     Evei 
one  Imcw  that  at  Waterloo,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  he  displayed 
the  resources  of  hi-i  undoubted  courage,   and  this  conviction,  h 
not  rrnrkred  the  tears  less  bitter,   thai   were  shed  on  the  tomb 
III  victim,  (icncral  Grouchy  has  received  the  same  justici 

'.(juntrymen.  No  one  thought  him  responsible  for  the  f; 
tality  that  attended  our  arms.     They  saw  with  sorrow  his  exile 
from  a  country'  he  had  honoured,  and  the   voices  which  demani 
hi»  return,  have  more  than  once,  in  another  hemisphere,  affordei 
a  solace  to  Km  heart. 

*■  Nevertheless  his  feelings  have  been  wounded  by  the  though 
that  his  fellow  citizens,  on  the  faith  of  some  slight  assertions,  coul 
attribute  lo  him  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  happened  to  France. 
He  han  endeavoured  to  controvert  the  facts,  that  have  imputed  ' 
to  him;  and  his  son,  a  worthy  defender,  has  published  the  obser- 
vations. This  his  justification  so  interesting  in  itself,  becomes  sti" 
more  so,  since  it  ts  presented  to  the  public  under  the  double 
commendation,  of  exile,  and  filial  piety. 

*  The  observations  of  general  Grouchy  have  been  read  with  avi- 
dity, not  that  wc  looked   for   his  justification,  for  no  one  accuse 
him,  but  there  was  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  reviewing  this  terribl 
drama,  and  in  following  the  divers  chances  with  more  interest  an 
anxiety  than  if  the  result  was  not  already  known.    That  Napoleo; 
committed  a  great  fault  in  dividing  his  army,  and  in  sending  to 
distance  a  corps  so  considerable  as  that  of  general  Grouchy,  cann^ 
be  disputed;  and  we  will  easily  concede  that  this  first  fault  was  tlic 
cause  of  others.     Wc  must  give  credit  to  general  Grouchy,  who 
in  guarding  his  reputation,  and  in  the  necessity  of  answering  un- 
just attacks,  has  not  been  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera-, 
lion,  in  regard  to  a  misfortune,  still  greater  than  his  own. 

*  General  Grouchy's  work  contains  much  precious  matter  f< 
history,  and  it  may  even  at  the  present  day  aflPord  ample  subjei 
for  reflection  to  miliiarv'  men.  What  is  most  important  to  a  great 
Dumber  of  readers,  i^i  that  in  the  irremediable  catastrophe  whic' 
forms  its  subject,  the  honour  of  the  French  army  remained  unsul- 
lied, and,  Heaven  be  praised!  this  consoling  fact  appears  in  every 
page!  As  to  general  Grouchy,  his  claims  are  knoNvn,  his  life  speaks 
for  him,  the  interest  that  his  misfortune  excites,  the  regrets  that 
accompany  him  in  his  exile,  are  the  most  honourable  testimony 
that  a  citizen  can  receive. 

*  The  day  is  not  afar  off,  when  justice  will  triumph,  when  gener 
Grouchy  will  be  restored  to  the  embraces  of  his  family,  and 

sight  of  his  countrymen/  &c. 
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'N*-^Tkc  History  of  the  Lhes  of  Abiiltard  and  Helaisa, 
By  the  Rev:  Joseph  Berington,  &c. 
[CoDtiuued,] 
E  most  curious  part  of  the  volume  is  that  which  contains  the 
*  correspondence  between  Abcillard  and  Heloisa,  and  here  the  su- 
perior aptness  of  tJic  female  mind  for  epistolary  excellence  is  very 
apparent.  While  his  letters  arc  cold,  stiff,  and  uninterenting,  hers 
aiv  '  touches  of  nature  that  show  distinctly  the  true  stale  of 
he:  .["..     In  perusing  these  with  Pope's  epistle  before  us^  we 

seejM  to  behold  the  disjecta  memhra  poeta^  to  look  behind  the  cur- 
tain, and  sec  the  poet's  notions  in  all  the  rudeness  of  their  first  con- 
ceptions before  they  were  clothed  with  the  magic  tissue  of  his 
fancy. 

A  letter  from  Abcillard  to  a  friend,  describing  his  persecutions 
and  dangers  at  St.  Gildas  had  been  shown  to  Heloisa  at  Paraciet: 
her  sympathy  was  excited,  and  the  idea  of  her  husband's  sufferings 
revived  the  ardour  of  her  affection,  which  neither  absence,  monas- 
tic austerities  nor  the  selfisliness  of  Abcillard  had  been  able  to  era- 
dicate* She  immediately  wrote  the  letter  which  Pope  has  meta- 
id  into  a  beautiful  and  impassioned  rhapsody. 

letter  of  consolation  you  had  written  to  a  friend,  my  dearest 

Abcillard,  was  lately,  as  by  chance,  put  into  my  hands.     The  su- 
pcncxiption,  in  a  moment,  told  me  from  whom  it  came;  and  the 
sentiments  I  felt  for  the  writer,  compelled  me  to  read  it  more  ea- 
gerly*    I  had  lost  the  reality:  I  hoped  therefore  from  his  words, 
a  fant  image  of  himself,  to  draw  some  comfort.     But  alas!  for  * i 
Well  remember  it,  almost  every  line  was  marked  with  gall  a  ^ 
wormwood.  It  related  the  lamentable  story  of  our  conversion,    jjjj 
thr  t  of  your  own  unabating  sufferings.'* 

bi.v  ;...  ri  adverts  to  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  misfort-  jaes. 

'  Who,  think  you,  could  read,  or  hear  these  things,  and  qq^  \^^ 
•ars?  What  then  must  be  my  situation?  The  singular 
rith  which  each  event  is  related,  could  but  mor  ^  stroni;- 

renew  my  sorrows.  I  w^s  doubly  agitated,  because  I  perceived 
ike  tide  of  tlanger  was  still  rising  against  you.  Are  we  then  to 
<lea|Mitr  of  your  life?  And  must  our  breasts,  trembli.ng  at  every 
lound,  be  hourly  alarmed  by  the  rumours  of  that  terrij>le  eveni?*| 

*  For  Christ's  sake,  my  Abcillard,  and  he,  I  trus  t,  as  yet  pro- 
tects you,  do  inform  us,  and  that  repeatedly,  of  each,  circumstance 
»f  your  present  dangers.    I  and  my  sisters  are  the  rjolc  remains  of 

*  ttooa  w  tlij  letters  trembling  I  Qoclose, 

Th»t  wiilJ  know  a  aams  awakens  adJ  mj  woes.  Popt.  Ep.  o/' Ahtillard.  line  S9> 
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I  trcnititc  too  where  e*er  my  own  1  find, 
!  du*  miftfortnne  follows  clone  behind,  Sirc, 
l^  S 
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34>  The  Lives  ef  Abeillard  and  Heloisa. 

all  your  friends.  Let  us,  at  least,  partake  of  your  joys  and  sor« 
rows.  The  condolence  of  others  is  used  to  bring  some  relief  to 
the  sufferer:  and  a  load  laid  on  many  shoulders  is  more  easily  sup- 
ported.' 

* '  How  pleasing  are  the  letters  of  absent  friends,  Seneca,  I  re- 
member, teaches  us  by  his  own  example.  *^  I  thank  you,  says  he  to 
his  friend  Lucilius,  for  your  frequent  letters.  By  this  you  do  all 
you  can  to  be  in  my  company.  The  moment  I  open  your  letters, 
1  see  Lucilius  before  me."  And,  indeed,  if  the  portraits  of  oiu: 
friends  can  give  us  pleasure,  and  ease  the  pain  of  absence,  by  the 
weak  impressions  they  make;  what  may  not  be  said  of  letters, 
which  speak  the  genuine  sentiments  of  the  dear  absent  friend?  God 
be  thankedJ  no  invidious  passion  can  forbid,  and  no  obstacle  can 
hinder  this  manner  of  your  being  present  with  us.  On  your  side 
let  no  indifference,  I  pray,  be  a  retardment  to  it.'f 

She  proceeds  to  remind  him  that  he  is  the  founder  of  the  Para- 
clet,  and  ought  to  superintend  its  concerns. 

'  Our  new  establishment,  therefore,  is  stricdy  yours.  But,  can 
the  young  plant  prosper,  if  it  be  not  often  watered  with  peculiar 
caref  We  are  women,  Abeillard,  by  nature  weak  and  delicate. 
Thus,  had  our  society  been  long  formed,  it  would  still  be  exposed 
to  much  danger.  But  now,  if  you  give  us  not  all  your  care  and 
all  your  diligence,  how  shall  we  brave  the  storm?  The  apostle  says, 
*■''  I  have  planted,  Apollo  has  watered,  but  God  has  given  the  in- 
crease." He  is  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  whom  he  had  lately 
converted  to  the  christian  faith:  his  own  disciple,  Apollo,  had  them 
given  them  further  instructions;  and  divine  grace  had  completed 
the  work.  But  you  cultivate  a  vineyard,  which  you  have  not  plant- 
ed; and  your  sacred  admonitions  are  lost  on  an  ungrateful  soil.  I 
speak  of  the  monks  of  St.  Gildas,  of  which  you  are  abbot.  Rather 
recollect  then  what  you  owe  to  us.  You  preach  to  them,  but  you 
preach  in  vain.  Your  words  are  pearls  which  you  throw  to  swine. 
The  treasures,  which  are  lost  on  them,  should  be  kept  for  us,  who 
are  docile,  who  are  obedient.  And  you,  who  are  so  prodigal  to 
your  enemies,  do  reflect  on  what  you  owe  to  your  own  children. 
But  I  will  say  nothing  of  others:  think  only  how  much  you  are  in- 
debted to  me.  Whatever  obligations  bind  you  to  the  devout  part 
of  my  sex,  are  all  concentred  to  your  Heloisa.':}^ 

A  few  reproaches  of  this  neglect  of  her  then  follow,  after  which 
she  continues. 

*  Yet  write,  oh!  writey  me  all  that  I  may  join, 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine,  &c.  (6.  41. 

f  Hearen  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid,  SfC.  ib.  41. 

I  Ah  think  at  least  thy  flock  deserves  thy  care. 
Plants  of  thy  hand,  and  childrea  of  thy  prayer,  &c.  line  130 


The  Live*  of  Abeiilard  and  Heloisa, 

A^-^T^1nrd,  you  well  know  how  much  I  lost  in  losinvj  you:1 
i<ms  act  of  treachery,  which,  by  a  cruelty  before  un- 
h  ivcd  inc  of  you,  even  tore  me  from  myself.     The 

1'-:  indeed,  but  the  mamier  of  it  was  doubly  cxcruciat- 

iii  !li'      Hise  of  grief  is  most  pungent,  then  should  con- j 

9tj    :  i  r'y  ^'^'"  strongest  medicines.  But  it  is  you  only  can  ad-  , 

mtBiater  relief:  by  you  1  was  wounded,  and  by  you  must  be  heal- 
ed. It  n  in  your  power  alone  to  give  me  pain,  to  give  me  joy,  and 
to  give  me  comfort.  And  it  is  you  only  that  are  obliged  to  do  it.-— 
'  'tved  the  last  tittle  of  all  your  commands;  and  so  far  was 

'  oppose  them,  that,  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  I  could 
cat  I  L  myself.    One  thing  remains,  which  is  still  greater, 

and  V  y  be  credited:  my  love  for  you  had  risen  to  such  a 

degree  of  frenzy,  that  to  please  you,  it  even  deprived  itself  of  what 
ilr.n,    in  ihe  universe  it  valued,  and  that  forever.     No  sooner  did 
vc  your  commands,  than  I  quitted  at  once  the  habit  of  the 
worui,  and  with  it  all  the  reluctance  of  my  nature.     I  meant  that 
I  you  ahould  be  the  sole  possessor  of  whatever  I  had  once  a  right  to 
kU  my  own.' 

*  Hia*  en  knows!  in  all  my  love  it  was  you,  and  yoo  only  I  sought 

for.  I  looked  for  no  dowry,  no  alliances  of  marriage.  I  was  even 
in-icn^iihl^  to  my  own  pleasures;  nor  had  I  a  will  to  gratify.  All 
)cd  in  you,  I  call  Abeillard  to  witness. — In  the  name 
wi  .^ryt  Liiere  may  be  something  more  holy,  something  more  im- 
ponng:  but  the  name  of  mistress  was  ever  to  me  a  more  charming 
ftound-— The  more  I  humbled  myself  before  you,  the  greater  right, 
I  fhoijf'ht,  I  should  have  to  your  favour;  and  thus  also  I  hoped  the 
\c  ire  the  splendid  reputation  you  hud  acquired. 

ircumstance,  on  your  own  account,  you  did  not  quite  for- 
get to  mention  in  the  letter  to  your  friend.  You  related  also  some  of 
•^"  "^^umcnts  I  then  urged,  to  deter  you  from  iliat  fatal  marriage; 
J  suppresssed  the  greater  part,  by  which  I  was  induced  to 
pcicr  love  to  matrimony,  and  liberty  to  chains.  I  call  heaven  to 
wicnr&s!  should  Augustus,  master  of  the  world,  offer  me  his  hand 
tti  ■  f',  and  secure  to  me  the  uninterrupted   command  of  the 

ni>.  I  should   deem  it  at  once    more   eligible   and  more  ho- 

Doumbic  to  be  called  the  mistress  of  Abeillard,  than  the  wife  of 
Cx?>ar.t  The  source  of  merit  is  not  in  riches  or  in  power:  these  are 
if.s  of  fortunci  but  virtue  only  gives  worth  and  excellence. 
.  ae  woman,  who  prefers  a  rich  to  a  poor  man,  shows  she  has  a 
venal  t»oul.  In  a  husband,  it  is  his  wealth  and  not  himself,  which 
she  admires;  and  to  her,  who  marries  with  this  view,  some  reward 
may  be  due,  but  no  gratitude.     It  is  clear  that  1  have  not  miscon- 
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*  How  oft  when  pressed  to  nsarriage  have  I  said, 
Curse  on  '.ti\  loves,  but  tho»e  who  love  has  made 
Love  free  as  air,  A:c.  Une  75. 

(  Should  at  injr  feet  tlie  world's  g^^eat  master  fall,  &c.  line,  8u. 
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stru«d  her  intcntioos:  propose  bat  a  richer  match,  imd  if  nm  too 
biCc,  !ihc  will  cmbncc  a  with  ardour.  The  truth  of  my  optuioQ 
the  Iraroed  Aspasia  has  coorirTned  in  a  can  version  with  ^^enonhcm 
"  his  wife,  ttsrrUted  by  E?-*^-  •'^  ''scipk  of  Socrates,  nlien 
rifrct  a  reconciliation  bet  n  had  pn>po6ed  this  rta- 

vonin^,  Aspatia  xhv  kLcs;    '  >\  hen  you  nave  got  so  fiv,  at 

mitually  to  be  con->  i  i  u  there  lives  not  a  better  man,  and  a 

tnoie  fortunate  woman^  ail  )'our  thoughts  v.  cted  to  produce 

the  grcatc-st  good:  Xenophon  will  be  happy  -  -  '-.:.  :c;flectioo  that  he 
is  mnrrtcd  to  the  best  of  wotncn,  and  shc»  on  her  side,  that  her  hus- 
band is  the  best  of  men/' 

*■  These  sentiments  arc  beautiful:  they  seem  d)e  productioin  rather 
of  wisdom  herself,  than  of  philosophy.  But  in  the  married  state, 
«hould  this  favouraWe  opinion  be  even  grounded  on  error,  how 
charming  is  it  to  be  thus  deceived!  It  produces  love,  and  on  this 
rests  the  surest  pledge  of  mutual  fidelit)-;  while  purity  of  mind  co- 
opcrate-s  far  more  efficaciously  than  her  sister  virtue, 

*  But  that  happiness  which  in  others  is,  sometimes,  the  effect  of 
fancy,  in  me  was  the  child  of  evidence.  They  might  think  their 
husbands  perfect,  and  were  happy  in  the  idea;  but  I  knew  that  you 
were  such,  and  the  universe  knew  the  same.  Thus  the  more  my 
affection  was  secured  from  all  possible  error,  the  more  steady  be- 
came its  thmic.  V\'here  was  found  the  king  or  the  philosoj>hcr  that 
had  emulated  your  reputation?  Was  there  a  \'illagc,  a  city,  a  king* 
dom,  that  did  not  ardently  wish  even  to  see  you?  When  you  ap- 
peared in  public,  who  did  not  run  to  behold  you?  And  when  you 
withdrew,  every  neck  was  stretched,  everj-  eye  sprang  forward  to 
pursue  you.  The  married  and  the  unmarried  women,  when  AbeiU 
lard  was  away,  longed  for  his  company;  and  when  he  v.  nl, 
every  bosom  was  on  fire.  No  lady  of  distinction,  nopr  iiat 
did  not  envy  Heloisa  the  possession  of  her  Abeillard. 

*  You  possessed,  indeed,  two  qualifications,  a  lone  of  voice,  and 
a  grace  in  singing,  which  gave  you  the  control  over  every  female 
heart.  These  powers  were  peculiarly  yours;  for  I  do  not  know- 
that  they  ever  fell  to  the  share  of  any  other  philosopher.  To  sof- 
ten by  play  fill  amusement  the  sterrf  labours  of  philosophy,  you 
composed  several  sonnets  on  love,  and  on  similar  subjects.  These 
you  were  often  heard  to  sing,  when  the  harmony  of  your  voice 
gave  new  charms  to  the  expression.  In  all  circles  nothing  was  talk- 
ed of  but  Abeillard:  even  the  most  ignorant,  who  could  not  judge 
of  composition,  were-  enchanted  by  the  melody  of  your  voice.  Fe- 
male hearts  were  unable  to  resist  the  impression.  Thus  was  my 
name  soon  carried  to  distant  nations,  for  tlie  loves  of  Heloisa  and 
Abeillard  were  the  constant  theme  of  all  your  songs.  What 
wonder,  if  I  became  the  subject  of  general  envy!' 

Again  she  reproaches  him  gently  for  his  neglect. 
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mcuons, 
ad  great  pretensions  to  you  I  ..  Even  f 

icfti  I  an  a  f  iciim  to  vour  will  It  was  not  religion  that  called 
ic  to  the  austerities  of  the  cloister:  I  was  then  in  the  bloom  of 
>uth:  but  you  ordered  it»  and  I  obeyed.  For  this  sacrifice,  if  I 
ive  no  merit  in  your  eyes,  vain  indeed  is  all  my  labour!  From 
*  X  can  look  for  no  reward,  for  whose  sake,  it  is  plain,  I  have 
as  yet  tkioe  nothing.  When  you  had  resolved  to  quit  the  world, 
I  followed  you,  rather  I  ran  before  you.  It  seems  you  had  the 
inuigr  of  the  patriarch's  wife  before  your  eyes:  you  feared  I  might 
looJ:  biack,  and  therefore  before  you  could  surrender  your  own  li* 
bcrty,  I  was  to  be  devoted.  In  that  one  instance,  I  confess  your  misr 
trust  of  me  tore  my  heart.  Abeillard,  I  blushed  for  you.  For  roy 
part.  Heaven  knows!  had  I  seen  you  hastening  to  perdition,  at  a 
•ing]  '     I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  preceded,  or  to 

havc  r  d  you.   My  soul  was  no  longer  in  my  own  possession* 

It  WB»  in  yours.     Even  now,  if  it  is  not  with  you,  it  is  now  here, 
cannot  exist  without  you.     But  do  receive  it  kindly.    There  it 
be  happy,  if  it  find  you  indulgent;  if  you  only  return  kindness 
for  Vr—J—  -^  trifles  for  things  of  moment,  and  a  few  words  for  all 
e  I  f  my  life.     Were  you  less  sure  of  ray  love,  you  would 

more  solicitous.  But  because  my  conduct  has  rendered  you  se- 
,  \-ou  neglect  me.     Once  more  recollect  what  1  have  done  for 
•u,  aixl  how  much  you  are  indebted  to  me. 
By  that  God  then,  to  whom  your  life  is  consecrated,  I  conjure 
give  me  bo  much  of  yourself,  as  is  at  your  disposal,  that  is, 
me  «ome  lines  of  consolation.*  Do  it  with  this  design  att  least, 
',  my  mind   lacing  more  at  ease,  I  may  serve   God  with  more 
itv.     When  formerly  the  love  of  pleasure  was  your  pursuit, 
otteu  did  I  hear  from  you?     In  your  songs  the  name  of  He- 
was   made   familiar  to  every  tongue:  it  was  heard  in  every 
itreet:  tluj  walls  of  every  house  repeated  it.  With  how  much  great- 
er propriety  might  you  now  call  me  to  God,  than  you  did  then  to 
ftleasore.     Weigh  your  obligations:  think  on  my  petition. — I  have 
trrittcn  you  a  long  letter,  but  the  conclusion  shall  be  short. — My 
tmly  friend.  Farewell.* 

Thr  reply  of  Abeillard  is,  in  the  words  of  Mr,  Bcrington,  *  diy 
anir  ^  a :\d  prolix.'     He  exhorts  his  wife  to  pray  for  him, 

inri  '  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.     He  also 

«ientiona  his  desire,  in  case  his  enemies  should  succeed  in  takilig 
^  !tf-    •'   hr  buried  at  tlie  Paraclet. 

ncncement  of  her  second  letter  is  quite  characteristic 
of  an  ji  !  not  in  the  least  so  of  the  passionate  Heloisa:  she 

cav  iv  style  of  her  husband's  communication. 
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Gtve  all  (JboQ  canity  and  let  nie  drevm  the  rest 


line.  1S4. 
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*  I  am  surprised,  my  clearest  AbcilUrd,  that,  contrary  to  the  usu 
style  of  epistolary  correspondence^  and  even  contrary  to  the  ob* 
ous  order  of  things,  you  would  presume,  in  the  very  front  nfyoJ 
salutation,  to  put  my  name  before  your  own.  It  was  prcfcrrinif 
woman  to  a  man,  a  wife  to  her  husband,  a  nun  to  a  monk  or  priei 
and  a  deaconncss  to  an  abbot. — Decency  and  good  order  requil 
that,  when  we  write  to  our  superiors  or  our  equals,  t)ie  names  i 
those  to  whom  we  write,'should  have  the  first  place.  But  in  writifl 
to  inferiors,  they  are  first  mentioned  who  are  first  in  dignity,' 

She  then  gives  him  a  reprimand  for  speaking  of  his  own  dcatl 
a  subject  too  dreadful  for  his  daughters,  the  good  nuns  of  the  "* 
raclct,  to  be  thought  of. 

*  Again  let  me  intreat  you  to  be  more  considerate  for  the  nsA 
of  us  all;  at  least,  on  my  account,  do  refrain  from  all  expressioi 
which,  like  the  shafts  of  death,  penetrate  my  soul.  The  mind 
worn  down  by  grief,  is  a  stranger  to  repose:  plunged  in  troul>U 
it  is  little  able  to  think  on  (iod.  To  him  you  have  devoted  ou 
lives:  and  will  you  impede  his  service?   It  were  to  be  wished  thi< 

^ every  necessary  event,  which  brings  sorrow  with  it,  might  tall 
place  when  least  expected:  for  what  cannot  be  avoided  by  huma 
foresight,  when  permitted  to  torment  us,  only  raises  unavailir 
fears.     Full  of  this  thought  the  poet  Luc  an  thus  pcliliuns  heavc 

Sit  subitum  quodeunque  pans;  sit  creca  fnluri 
MrriH  hinniniiiii  fali:  liccat  spcrure  ttinenti! 

*  But  if  I  lose  you,  what  have  I  to  hope  for!  you  arc  my  only  coi 
forti  deprived  of  that,  shall  I  still  drag  on  my  miserable  pilgrii 
age?  But  even  in  you,  what  comfort  have  I,  save  only  the  thougl 
that  you  are  still  living?     All  other  joys  are  forbidden  to  me. 
may  not  be  allowed  to  see  you,  that  my  soul  might  sometimes, 
least,  return  into  its  own  bosom. 

She  complains  pathetically  of  her  hard  fate. 

*  In  prosperity  and  in  adversity  my  life  has  known  no  measure 
My  happiness  was  unbounded^  so  is  my  affliction.  Hanging  ovi 
my  melancholy  state,  I  shed  the  more  tears,  when  I  view  the  ma| 
nitude  of  my  losses;  but  my  tears  redouble,  when  recollection  tel 
me,  how  dear  those  pleasures  were  which  I  have  lost.  To  th 
greatest  joys  have  succeeded  the  greatest  sorrows. 

I*  And  that  my  condition,  it  seems,  might  be  absolutely  dcsperati 
even  the  common  rules  of  equity  have  been  perverted  in  our  re 
gard.  For  while  wc  pursued  illicit  pleasures,  divine  justice  wai 
indulgent  to  us.  No  sooner  was  this  reformed,  and  the  holy  boo 
of  marriage  united  us,  than  the  hand  of  God  became  heavy  on 
p  *  Having  lowered  yourself  to  raise  me,  and  thus  given  dignity 
Ine  and  all  my  family,  what  more  could  be  requircdf  All  gul 
Was  cancelled  before  God  and  man. — Why  was  I  bom  to  be  thi 
occasion  of  so  black  a  perfidy!  But  such  has  ever  been  tlic  banefi 
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jpfluence  of  women  on  the  greatest  men.     Hence  the  caution  of 
Kiisc  man  against  us.  {Prov.  vii.  ii-V.) 

*  Eve,  our firai  mother,  drove  htr  husband  from  Pamdise.   Hea» 
gave  bcr  to  be  his  helpmate,  but  soon  she  became  his  desiruc- 

,^ — Delib  was  alone  strung  enough  to  vanquish  that  brave  Na- 
t'ftii,  trho*e  birth  an  angel  had  rorctold.     She  delivered  him  to 
When   deprived  of  sight   he   was  no  longer  able  to 
I  tad  of  miser)',  involved  in  one  common  ruin  he  ex- 
with  hJ3  enemies. — Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  was  so  inia- 
by  a  woman,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Fg)pt,  as  even,  in 
c  dcclrnc  of  life,  to  become  an  idolater.     In  preference  to  his 
ithcr,  who  was  a  just  man,  he  had  been  chosen  to  build  a  temple 
the  Lord:  that  Lord  he  had  publicly  announced  by  word  and 
nd  he  had  taught  his  worship;  but  that  worship  he  de- 
/,  that  man  of  piety,  had  to  endure  the  severest  of  all 
co«iiiictb  from  his  wife.  She  instigated  him  to  curse  God.  The 
h-temper  well  knew  what  experience  had  often  taught  him,  that 
ic  most  compendious  way  to  destroy  a  husband,  was  to  employ 
,,r,. ,.  ,,f  hi^  wife. 

*  I  1  malice  he  tried  also  upon  us.  He  had  failed  in  his 
tic n, I  I  V.  1  lie  our  union  was  unlawful;  therefore  he  had  recourse 
;>  iu..:i iiiujuy.     He  was  not  permitted,  from  our  evil  conduct,  to 

work  our  ruin;  but  he  drew  it  from  a  source  which  was  holy.' 
It  is  impossible  not  to  be  interested  by   the   following  eloquen 
Qoftssion. 

*  1  will  disclose  to  you  all  the  secret  weaknesses  of  my  unhappy" 
beart«     Tell  mc  then:  can  I  hope  to  appease   the  divine  anger;  I, 
who,  at  every  moment,  am  charging  heaven   with  cruelty?     My 

urmurs  may  draw  on  me  greater  vengeance:  the  sorrow,  at  least, 

~*uch  a  penitent  will  not  avert  it.     But  why  do  I  talk  of  peni- 

icc?     While  the  mind  retains  all  its  former  attachments  to  sin; 

hat  avails  the  external  language  of  grief.'     It  is,  indeed,  easy  to 

•ne's  faults;  it  is  easy  to  put  on  the  imposing  garb  of  pe- 

but,  Oh  God!  how  hard  it  is  to  tear  the  mind  from  those 

ions,  which  were  once  so  dear!   For  this  reason,  when  the  holy 

pbad  staid;  '^  I  will  loosen  my  tongut*,  to  speak  against  myself,'* 

'I  IS)  I  will  accuse  myself  of  my  faults,  I  will  confess  my  sins; 

immediately  adds:  "  I  will  speak  in  the  bitterness  of  my  souh'^ 

words  tlie   blessed  Gregory   has  expounded:  "There  are 

lany,  &a)*8  he,  who  readily  acknowledge  their  faults;  but  they 

iw  not  what  it  is  to  grieve:  what  should  be  a  subject  of  tears,  they 

H  '.  face  of  joy."     He  therefore  who,  in  real  detestation, 

^ins,  must  do  it  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart:  his  cora- 

lon  must  at  once  punish  what  his  tongue  is  made  to  utter. 

*?^"w  rare  this  penitential  sorrow  is,  St.  Ambrose  has  also  told  us. 

-  found  more,  says  he,  who  have  preserved  their  innocence, 

woo  have  recovered  it  by  penitence." — So  fascinating  were 

gjglgjKgl  Wfc  OBCC  indulged;  the  thought  of  ihcm  cannot  give 
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nor  OB  I  <&ce  their  infircssioii.    WheivTcr  I 
,  in  aO  didr  cbaroM,  there  arc •  they  prcacnt  to  mc.     Evcttl 
my  drraiM  the  detr  pinacooM  hoftr  round  me. 

*  Ounng  the  celebratioQ  of  tlie  august  mjratcric&f  when  the  Mxd, 
I  the  w'mffn  €t(  prarcr,  should  rise  more  pure  to  heaven,  ihe  same 

I—  '-"••irraie  idesi  haunt  my  wretched  soul:  they  sdae  erery  aven 
«rt.*  When  I  should  grieve  for  what  is  past;  I  onljr  i 
':iBures  return  BO  more,  f     My  mind  has  been 
,.reittioo»:  it  holds  op  to  the   imagination  cvc 
*A  pliOttiirB,  and  a&  the  scenes  o£  paat  joys  play  < 
ra«. 

*  i  know,  the  stroog  Workings  oC  my  mind,  somc^mcs  eve 
ly  Chcmseii'cs  on  mv  countenance*     I  am  heard  to  uiter  n  . 
Ilich  escape  unthinkiogiy  from  n>e. — How  wretched  is  roy 

ion?  To  me  surely  may  be  applied  those  plaintive  expressions* 
:  apovtle;  **  miserable  mortal  that  I  sm,  who  will  free  me  fro^ 
body  of  desth?^'     Could  I  but  add  with  truth;  ^  the  gntce 
^  throQgh  Jeaus  Christ  our  Lord!'* 

*  This  ftrace,  my  dearest  AbeiUard,  you  are  poaacssed  of:  it 
1  peculiarly  indulgent  to  you.  Even  the  very  circumstance,  wl: 

we  coftslder  as  an  instance  of  great  severity,  does   but  annou 
eihe  paatmal  goodness  of  God:  like  a  skilful  physician  who,  to  cv 
pati«at,  does  not  spare  the  knife. — 1  have  to  combat  the 
'  of  youthf  and  that  burning  flame,  which   the  indulgence  i 
iea^urc,  has  raised  within  me.     My  arms  are  but  that  poor 
fence^  which  weak  female  nature  can  supply. 

*  They,  who  cannot  look  into  my  soul,  think  me  virtuous;  they  th 
me  chaste,  because  my  external  actions  are  such;  when  surely  i 
amiable  virtue  only  dwells  within  the  mind.  The  world  may  pr 
roe;  but  before  God  I  am  worthless. t  He  is  the  searcher  of  hea 
and  his  eye  penetrates  into  the  inmost  thoughts.  I  am  deemed ' 
virtijoM*  in  an  age,  when  religion  too  generally  wears  the  cloak  ol 

L  li  ;  when  he  is  most  loudly  praised,  whose  actions  do  nc  ~ 

L»'  public  eye.     Indeed,  the   man,  perhaps,  may  deservd 

ome  commendation,  even  before  God,  who,  whatever  be  his  mo- 

^tivc,  aljst:iins  from  those  practices,  which  are  a  scandal  to  the 
church,  which  expose  the  name  of  God  to  the  blaspheming  tongues 

•of  the  wicked,  and  by  which  worldlings  are  induced  to  ridicule  (* 
acred  institutes  of  religion.    This  is,  at  least,  a  snudl  effect  of  < 
vine  grace,  from  which  proceeds  not  only  the  power  to  do  goo 
but  also  that  of  abstaining  from  doing  evil.     Yet,  after  all,  whai 
avails  the  latter  without  the  former?     It  is  written,  **  decline  fron 

*  Far  olher  dreams  ray  crriDCf  soul  employ,  kjc.  Une.  '. 

f  I  trtifflil  to  iri  icve  but  cannot  when  t  ooght, 

I  muui  r,  not  lament  the  fault,  &o.  At.  t6 

|AliHi  H  voil  tbc  iipoQte  of  God,  iuvaia 

Coare»'>o«i  n  ttU  Q  the  aUre  oflove,  of  lore  and  maa,  4e-    A.  l^ 
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ad  do  good."     And  even  both  can  have  no  pretension  to  a 
reward,  unless  they  be  done  from  the  motive  of  pleasing  God. 

'  whole  course  of  my  life^  heaven  knows  what  have 

be<-        .         .      iiiona!     It  was  you,  and  not  Ciod,  whom  I  feared 

moat  lo  offend;  you,  and  not  God,  I  was  most  anxious  to  please. 

.My  mind  is  still  unaltered.  It  was  not  love  of  him,  but  solely  your 

jcommand,  that  drew  me  to  the  cloister.     How  miserable  then  my 

Icondition,  if,  un'         '    >  so  much,  I  have  no  prospect  of  a  reward 

[hereafter!  By  e  ,\ow,  you,  like  others,  have  been  deceived; 

you  ascribed  to  ilte  Impressions  of  religion  what  sprang  from  an« 

ocbcr  source.     Thus  you  recommend  yourself  to  my  prayers,  in 

hopes  of  Hading  that  succour  which  I  look  for  from  you.* 

»  If  these  letters  be  genuine,  and  we  see  no  cause  to  doum  \i^ 
they  show  Hcloi§a  to  have  been  a  woman  of  very  extraordinary 
mind  as  well  as  ungovernable  passions,  who  loved  *  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,'  who,  in  the  midst  of  an  unenlightened  age  attained  to 
a  de^ec  of  mental  improvement,  that  -would  even  now  be  respcc- 

►  tiible,  and  surrounded  by  a  selfish  and  vicious  society,  devoted 
herself  a  willing  victim  to  that  noble  and  disinterested  passion 
whi  '■"  -  '>  I  happier  circumstances,  would  have  made  her  a  model 
of;  rtuc.     With  all  her  faults,  she  has  been  more  sinned 

agy  I  spinning,  and  her  name  has  been  most  unfairly  sacrificed 

l^  i  ,1  the  saJse  of  enhancing  the  poetical  glory  of  his  own. 


» 


Art.  V, — Thoughts  on  the  weather ^  by  Professor  Bode, 

[From  tl>e  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 
npHOUC^H  the  inhabitants  of  our  island  are,   I  believe,  pretty 
*"  generally  said   by  foreigners  to  be  more  frequent  and   anxious 
ioquJrers  after  the  state  of  the  weather  than  any  other  people  in 
Europe,  and  this  again  has  been  adduced  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
|ieculjar  inconstancy  of  our  climate,  I   cannot  but  think  that   we 
rhcr  more  anxious  about  the  weather,  nor  have  more  rea- 
..'  so,  than  most  of  the  nations  of  the  north  of  Europe.     It 
,  not  an  uninteresting  remark,  that  the  southern  nations 
content  themselves  with  the  same  word  to  express  both 
weather;  whereas  the  northern  have  a  distinct  word   for 
ibc  weatltcr,  which  may  be  considered   as  a  proof  of  the  import* 
icc  ihcy  attach  to  it.*     Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  a  point  for- 
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eigii  to  my  present  purpose,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  o| 
Mr.  Bodc's  instrticiivc  and  entertaining  pamphlet.,  just  published 
nt  B'-rlin,  under  the  title  of  Thoughts  on  the  Weather.  On  thfl 
title  is  the  XQVy  appropriate  motto — *  While  the  earth  remaincthj 
seed  lime,  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  hcul,  and  summer  and  win-^j 
tcr,  and  day  and  night,  shall  not  cea^e,'     Gen,  viii,  22. 

The  author  says,  *"  People  in  general  have  very  erroneous  ideas 
respecting  tlie  course  of  the  weather.     They  commonly  fancy  tha^ 
it  originates  at  a  very  great  distance  from  our  earth,  by  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  principal  celestial  bodies,  and  that  its  effects' 
and  consequences  extend  to  large  tracts  of  country,  nay,  even  to 
whole  continents,  and  that  they  produce  general  changes  in  the 
great  economy  of  Nature.'     The  author  thinks  that  this  is  the     « 
reason  people  expect  or  desire  prophecies  respecting  the  wcalher^B 
from  astronomers,  whose   researches,  according  to  appearances,^^ 
(fallacious  indeed,)  are  directed  to  the  same  regions;  but  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  chymical  meteorologist  only  to  examine  into 
the  physical  causes  of  the  inconstant,  and  often  rapidly  changing 
course  of  the  weather.     But  he  gives  the  astronomer  some  hints 
towards  a  more  solid  judgment  on  this  natural  phenomenon,  from 
a  higher  and  more  suitable  point  of  view.     *  We  go  too  far  to 
look  for  the  ph\  sical  acting  powers,  which  determine  the   cour 
of  the  weathcrj  but  they  lie  extremely   close  to  us,  and  we  ar 
continually   surrounded  with  the  chymical  processes  of  their  ele- 
ments.    I'he  highest  clouds  of  vapour  and  rain,  borne  by  the  airJ 
do  not  pass  above  half  a  (German,  two  and  a  half  English)  milcsl 
over  our  heads,  for  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains,  which^ 
however,are  notsevcn-eighths  of  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height,  rise! 
far  above  all  such  clouds.     The  universal  air  magazine  of  nature,! 
or  what  we  call  the  atmosphere,  is  formed  within  these  cloudy 
regions,  and  receives,  in  continual  exhalations,  all  the   animal,] 
vegetable,  and  mineral  ingredients,  detached  from  the  surface  of 
the  terraqueous   globe,  developed  and  dissolved   into   the   most' 
subtile    particles.     Thus   various  kinds  of  gases  are  generated, 
which,  by  means  of  chymical  mixtures  and  precipitations,  change 
them  into  rain,  snow,  hail,  dew,  mist,  &c.  and  impelled  by  the 
winds,  return  them  to  earth  as  a  fertilizing  moisture.     But  this 
whole  atmosphere,  in  comparison  with  the  entire  mass  of  the, 
earth,  amounts  to  little  moie  than  the  thickness  of  a  piece  of  paper| 
pasted  on  a  globe  one  foot  in  diameter,  or  than  the  moisture  whict 
appears  upon  it,  when  it  is  removed  in  winter  from  a  cold   room,! 
to  a  warm  one.     All  the   phenomena  of  the  air  and  weather  are| 
generated  in  this  exundation   of  the  earth,  and  therefore,  if  sma 
portions  of  the  earth  suffer  by  thera,  yet  the  general  economy  ol 
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cannot  be  thereby  <iisturbed  or  interrupted.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  error  if  a  chatige  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis,  &c. 
ha.$  been  thought  possible." 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  sun  af- 
fects only  the  course  and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  in  general, 
but  thau  the  calculated  influence  of  the  sun's  beams  is  extn  raely 
unequal,  owing  to  the  temporary  and  local  nature  of  the  soil  of  a 
country,  and  its  situation,  of  the  air,  the  wind,  and  the  actual 
stock  of  the  above  mentioned  chymically  compounded  materials. 
But  the  moon,  it  will  be  said,  performs  its  part  in  our  weatherj 
by  DO  means  so  regularly  and  sensibly  as  ii  has  long  been  sup- 
posed to  do.  The  sum  of  all  the  hours,  during  which  in  the 
whole  year  the  moon  shines  by  night,  or  in  the  ahstncc  o!  the  sun, 
amounts  by  a  rough  calculation  to  only  one  half  of  all  the  nights 
in  the  year,  that  is  2190  hours,  or  91  one-fourth  days;  and  from  this 
must  be  deducted  the  time,  in  which  for  two  or  three  days  before 
and  after  new  moon,  it  appears  only  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent;  its 
light  besides  is  at  least  90,000  times  fainter  than  that  of  the  sun, 
and  we  have  therefore  the  less  reason  to  expect  its  rays  to  have 
any  influence  on  sublunary  bodies.* 

Many  years'  meteorological  observations  have  clearly  shown, 
that  there  is  no  certain  and  constant  coincidence  of  the  changes  in 
the  weather,  with  F.  Moore's  periodical  (monthly  returning) 
distaAces,  positions,  and  changer  of  light.  As  far  as  any  influence 
doe«  take  place,  yet  the  local  and  temporary  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  its  various  composition,  will  never  allow  it  to  be  deter- 
mined either  before  hand  or  according  to  the  efl"ects  and  conse- 
quences. The  author  then  takes  a  view  of  the  planets  and  comets, 
and  declares  them  innocent  of  all  die  bad  weather  on  the  earth,  or 
at  least  that  our  intellectual  sight  is  too  dim  to  discern  their  in- 
fluence, and  what  is  its  nature.  Bode  places  the  only  real  cause 
of  all  possible  changes  of  the  weather,  in  the  solutions  and  evap- 
orations caused  by  the  sun  and  a  chymical  elementary  warmth, 
over  the  surface  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  which  may  here  and 
there  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  air,  and  thus  cause  in  particu- 
lar the  origin  of  the  winds.  During  this  eternally  active  chymi- 
cal operation  of  the  grand  economy  of  nature,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  itself  is  subject  to  natural  changes.  It  besides  suffers  great 
changes  from  the  active  hand  of  man,  from  the  often  precipitate 
deatructiou  of  great  forests,  from  the  building  of  l:irge  cities,  by 
which  Tvew  animal  mephitic  and  mineralogical  exhalations  take 
plai  id  of  vegetable  ones.     With  such  incessant   variations 

of  i  o  ^^'^T  *'  ^^  therefore  almost  impossible  to  attain  to  any 
pirccbe  rules  in  meleorolog),  or  to  certain  prognostics  of  the  wea- 

in  some  countries  il  is  coosidercJ  as  unwholesome  to  walk  by  inoon- 
figLi  .    tiead  uncovered;  yet,  I  believe,  its  alleged  luiluence  on  tlie  Btinos- 

|>)ierb  ku  nui  been  ascribed  to  tlie  wantiUi  or  liglit  of  ns  rays,  but  lo  iu  utfrag 
fioa. 
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ilier.  The  higher  or  lower  situation  of  a  country,  bare  or  woode 
mountains,  will  likewise  contrihuu-   to  cause  frequently  very  dif^ 
fcrcnt  wtnthcr  In  places  but  a  few  leagues  distant  from  each  other.l 
Hcnct:  IVIi.  Bodt:  thinks  that  there  can  be  properly  no  such  thing! 
i\H  a  science  of  meteorology  as  regards  tlie  weather,  and  that  thcl 
pains  taken  by  some  meteorologers  to  invent  a  theory,  appears! 
wholly  fruitless;  that  the  utmost  that  can  be  attained  by   frequent 
and  continued  observation,  will  be  probable  conjectures  respecting, 
the  nature  of  the  future  changes  of  the  weather;  with  the  limit 
lion,  however,  that  they  would  be  applicable  only  to  districts  of 
no  great  extent,  and  but  for  a  short  period  of  time.     It  is  larthcrl 
to  be  observed,  that  we  cannot  give  the  ingredients  of  the  atmos-j 
phere  such  a  direction  an  wc  wish,  and  must  submit  to  their  cf-| 
fccia.     The  author  further  observes,  than  on  account  of  the  chan- 
ges that  have  taken  place  in  the  physical  climate,  and  course  of 
the  weather  for  some  years  pastj  (thus  in  Berlin  the  number  of 
cloudy  davs  and  nights  have  increased  for  twcnt}^  years  past,  as 
the  astronomical  journals  prove;)  the  days  hitherto  marked  in  the 
Almanacks,  as  relative  to  the  weather,  such  as  St.  Swithin'S  for 
instance,  cannot,  at  any  rate,  now  answer.     The  accidents  of  the 
weather  seem,  however,  to  make  a  kind  of  progress,  in  irregular 
periods,  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Hence  then,  as  experience^ 
shows,  the   physical   climate  and   the  fertility  of  many  countries 
become   in   the  course  of  years  more  or  less   favourable j   whicli 
however,  has  no  connection  with  the  astronomical  climate;  for  the! 
parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis  always  remains  the  same.     In  gene*! 
ral,  no  advantage  could  be  expected  from  a  certain  fore-knowledgej 
of  the  accidents  of  the  weather.     It  could  never  satisfy  the  wishesi 
of  all,  (not  even  of  one  village,")  but  might  often  impede  or  em-| 
barrass  the  active,  or  make  the   weak  despond;  whereas,  here, 
in  other  things,  a  happy  ignorance  is  often  an  excitement  to  ou 
courage. 

*  In  physical  meteorolog)',  therefore,  wc  shall  probably  be  obli-' 
!d  to  content  ourselves  with  uncertainty,   and  continual   excep- 
tions from  rules  often  arbitrarily  laid  down,  and  with  the  consoling 
consciousness  that  this  phenomenon  of  Nature  is  also  under  the 
direction  of  an  all -wise  Providence,  content  ourselves  with    the 
best  appliction,  of  that  which  many  years  experience  has  hitherto^Jj 
taught,  and  which   attentive  naturalists  and  agriculturists   have^f 
long  since   known,  (in  relation   to  their  own  districts)  or  havc^^ 
collected  sufficient  experience  to  conjecture  as  probable,' 

[b'rorn  the  Brilish  Criltc.] 
Lrt.  VI. — A  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour  through  Cr| 


ihtring  the  ijears   1801, 
Esq.  2  vols.  4to.  1819. 


1805,  and  1806.  By  Edward  Dc 


'jUi  R.  Dodwell  sailed  from  Venice  in  April,  1801,  in  a  mere' 
^  'ship  trading  to  the  Ionian  islands.  The  first  place  of  any 


pla 


any 
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ucfxre  which  he  touched  at  was  Corfu,  at  that  time  under  the 
profcction  of  the  Russians  and  Turks.  He  had  scarcely  landed 
1  n  this  island^  when  a  firing  was  heard  in  tlic  streets;  it 

1  qucnce  of  an  affray  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks, 
I  the  lives  of  about  seventeen  of  the  former,  and  five  or 
latter.  The  Russians  immediately  landed  five  hundred 
to  prevent  more  bloody  consequences,  and  by  these  prccau- 
loos,  aod  the  activity  of  Mr.  Foresti^  the  British  consul  general, 
^eacc  was  at  last  restored.  This  specimen  of  national  habits,  with 
an  account  of  the  murder  of  a  physician,  his  wife,  child,  servant, 
mid  two  Turks,  by  their  boatmen  in  their  passage  from  Ithaca  to 
Corfu,  were  Mr.  Dodwell's  first  pleasing  introductions  to  Greece. 
The  canal  of  Santa  Maura  is  the  haunt  also  of  pirates,  who  pro- 
ceed much  on  the  same  principles  as  the  present  Italian  banditti; 
Ipulated  sum  is  demanded  for  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners, 
if  this  is  deposited  at  the  fixed  time,  the  utmost  fidelity  is  ob- 
'd  in  their  liberation;  if  not,  they  return  the  disjecta  membra 
t5ic  unfortunate  captive  piecemeal  to  his  friends,  A  French 
rchant  in  this  way,  not  long  ago,  lost  his  nose,  both  ears,  and  all 
(grinders;  the  front  teeth  were  preparing  to  follow,  when  the 
vtUuins  who  practised  these  cruelties  in  tcrrorem^  were  taken  and 
impialed. 

The  profession  o\  robbing,  however,  is  by  no  means  dishonoura- 
ilc  in  CJrcece,  as   the  following  adventure,  which  occurred    to 
>.  Dodwell  during  his  stay  in  Ithaca,  will  sufficiendy  evince. 

'  %Vc  were  not  a  little  surprised,  one  day,  when  the  servant  of 
the  bouse  came  in  to  announce  the  captain  of  the  thieves  and  his 
men,  who  were  desirous  of  making  our  acquaintance;  the  door 
1^  and  about  a  dozen  Albanians,  of  the  wildest  and  fiercest 
inarched  in,  dressed  in  velvet  and  gold,  and  armed  as  if 
:  to  the  field  of  battle.  They  saluted  us  with  a 
m  of  the  head,  with  the  right  hand  on  the  breast, 
and  the  usual  compliments  of  «  AitvMi  r^s  and  sraAcKpov*;  they  then 
lonk  their  seats,  and  without  further  ceremony  began  to  smoke 
their  pipes.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  and  mutual  gazing,  the 
captain  of  the  thieves  opened  the  discourse,  and  told  us  he  came 
fint  to  pay  his  respects  to  die  Milordoi,  and  then  to  offer  his  ser- 
rice«,  and  that  of  several  hundred  ir«/<iM«^«,  or  brave  fellows,  he 
had  under  his  command,  who  would  follow  us  any  where  we  might 
choose  to  lead  them;  being  at  that  moment  idle  and  unemployed, 
having  lately  plundered  the  Turks  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  hav- 
iDg  brought  away  every  thing  that  was  of  any  value.  We  expressed 
all  due  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  offers  of  the  captain,  which 
Wc  hcnvcvcr  begged  to  decline. 

*•  Theac  thieves  are   Albanian  Christi.ins,   who  long  exercised 
ir  predatory  talents  in  the  territory  of  the  Pasha  of  Joannina, 
l*ui  owing  to  die  vigilance  of  his  police,  have  been  obliged  to  take 
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he  neighbouring  islands,  where  the 

the  proleciion  of  the  Seplinsular  re 
only  to  pillage  Mohamedans,  against  whom  they  wage  an  etemal" 
and  religious  warfare,  in  imitation  of  more  powerful  crusaders; 
they  even  condescend  to  rob  on  the  seas,  and  Ithaca  was  the  de- 
posit of  their  plunder.  Captain  Jano,  their  leader,  is  an  Acama 
nian,  and  has  a  brother,  also  captain  of  another  band,  and  as  grcal 
a  thief  as  himself/     Vol.  I.  P.  72. 

The  first  tour  which  Mr.  Dodwell  made,  led  him  from  Ithaca 
to  Patra,  by  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  to  Athens,  and  thence  b)'  the  Troad 
to  Constantinople,  In  1805,  he  projected  a  second  expedition  fro 
Messina,  and  as  he  then  examined  tlie  same  country'  more  in  de-J 
tail,  his  accounts  are  principally  given  from  this  latter  journey, 
He  was  accompanied  by  Signor  Pomardi,  an  artist  of  considerabl 
merit.  We  can  scarcely  find  space  to  follow  him,  step  by  step,  oi 
his  very  extensive  route,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  by  stop- 
ping with  him  at  those  spots  which  present  the  most  interest  to 
the  general  reader. 

At  Patra  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  liis  plan  of  proceedin]^ 
by  way  of  Corinth  to  Athens,  from  the  appearance  of  the  plague! 
in  the  Morea.  If  the  account  which  Mr.  Strani  (our  consul)  gave 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  and  Albanians  may.  be  depended  upon, 
wc  arc  much  surprised  that  any  part  of  Greece  is  ever  free  from 
the  ravages  of  this  hideous  disease.  Those  who  have  recovered" 
from  this  disorder  once,  are  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  conta 
gion;  and  a  second  recovery  is  almost  a  certain  preservative.  Th 
Jews  from  avarice  purchase  the  clothes  of  the  dead;  the  Albanians' 
from  custom  plunder  their  houses,  and  both  are  employed  to  bury! 
them.  They  have  been  detected  dipping  rags  and  sponge  into  thai 
blood  and  matter  of  the  deceased,  and  throwing  them  into  the| 
windows  of  wealthy  houses,  from  a  hope  that  by  propagating  in-| 
fection,  they  might  increase  their  profits.  M.  Strani  once  saw  an 
Albanian  throw  a  tainted  sponge  into  the  window  of  his  own  con- 
sular residence. 

The  dress  of  the  Amauts  is  extremely  rich.  Their  boots  are  of 
silver,  sometimes  gilt,  and  very  curiously  worked,  and  being 
different  pieces,  they  easily  yield  to  the  motion  of  the  leg.  The 
walk  in  these  after  tlie  manner  of  our  own  military  dandicsy  wi 
a  heavy  tread,  in  order  to  make  a  noise  and  clatter.  Their  arras, 
which  they  never  quit  for  a  moment,  consist  of  long  silver-mounted 
pistols,  a  cutlass,  and  a  dagger,  which  still  among  the  Greeks  re- 
tains the  Homeric  name  >w8;t«/^j«,  and  serves,  like  that  of  Hudibras, 
for  the  two  equally  useful  purposes  of  stabbing  and  scraping 
trenchers,  as  occasion  may  require.  They  cany  also  a  long  pieccj 
of  wood,  called  Thaschik^  grooved  crosswise  at  one  end  like 
wafer  seal.  This  is  a  most  essential  part  of  their  equipage,  and  i 
used  in  moments  of  recreation  to  scratch  the  vermin  from  thei; 
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Dodweirs  Tour  through  Greece. 

1  jititncment  which  necessarily  occupies  no  inconsiderable 
'f  time,  since  they  sleep  on  the  ground,  and  like  the  Selli 
loaier,  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  and  many  other  great  war- 
lirldom,  if  ever,  wash  themselves. 
Near  the   end  of  tlic  Kressaan  Plain  the   guide  pointed   to  a 
ivtm,  in  the  steepest  part  of  the  rock,  (called  t^tf^t)  in  which  he 
Atcd,  that  a  man  who  had  entered  to  steal  honey,  was  converted 
^nto  «toi)e.   We  mention  this  to  show  how  well  a  hint  was  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  how  actively  he  endeavoured  to  improve  it, 
iHr  "i  ' iilely  conjectured  that  there  must  be  a  statue  in   the 

Icai.  : tempted,  but  without  success,  to  ascend  it.  His  enter- 

Iprise  dc*tivcd  a  better  reward  than  the  miserable  fare  with  which 
he  bishop  of  Salona  entertained  him  on  the  night  of  this  adven- 
Iture,  gritty  rice,  bad  cheese,  and  wine  so  resinous,  that  it  excoriated 
■hb  Iip5-~thi8  adulteration  of  wine  with  resin  prevails  more  or  less 
throughout  Greece,  and  is  considered  by  the  natives  to  improve 
'  the  quality  as  much  as  the  brandy  of  our  English  merchants  does 
that  of  Port.  Mr,  Dodwell  with  great  difficulty  sat  upon  his  legs 
\a  I:  ■  7',  at  the  episcopal  tabic,  and  was  reproved  by  the  prc- 

llatf  ridiculous  distinction  of  rank  which  prevented  his  scr- 

I  vant  from  sharing  their  meal.  The  bishop's  «*A#ypiK«,  or  house- 
'keeper,  (*  Captain,'  says  Gibbet  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  *  is  a 
good  travelling  name^   it  stops  a  great  many  foolish   inquiries,') 
was  indisposed.  Mr.  Dodwell  was  requested  to  feel  her  pulse,  and 
\  give  her  some  physic  from  his  medicine  chest,  which,  although  he 
professed  entire  ignorance  of  the  science,  the  bishop  wisely  ob- 
served, *  must  do  her  good,  because  it  was  contained  in  such  nice 
I  little  bottles.'    The  lady  was  better  in  the  morning,  and  her  master 
[with  equal  wisdom,  then  requested  a  second  dose,  to  prevent  her 
I  from  being  ill  again. 

fiut  ever)'  thing  which  a  Frank  does  or  possesses,  is  marvellous 

[  in  tb«&e  countries.     At  Kastri,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 

I  Mr.  Dodwell  was  nearly  pulled  to  pieces  for   the  contends  of  his 

I  tea-caddy;  and  when  they  saw  him  efface  some  pencil  mai-ks  with 

Indian  rubber,  the  grown-up  persons  exclaimed   that  he  was  »r«A- 

rjrufr*u»%  «?5^*x#f,  (in  plain  English  a  conjuror,)  and  the  children 

ran  away,  and  said  he  was  the  devil. 

Of  the  far-famed  temple  at  Delphi,  t«   i*^«»   «<»«»,  commune 

gcntift  humani  oraculum,  not  a  trace  rcmainsj  its  position  is  not  to 

Ik    '  ined;  even  its  very  form  is  unknown;  the  prophetic  ca- 

I  Vcj  .  .1  ihed  for  in  vain,  and  of  the  hippodrome  in  which  ten 

I  cha/iuts  could  start  at  the  same  moment,  no  vestige  is  to  be  found. 

All  thai  man  in  his  pride  had  devoted  to  its  magnificence  is  swept 

I  away,  and  its  pnabablc  site  is  only  to  be  conjectured  by  the  eternal 

I  knx%  of  Parnassus,  and  the  perennial  gushings  of  Casuly — but 

I* the  oracles  are  dumb!'  Close  to  the  monastery  of   Kalogeroi  in 

4it  neighbourhood,  is  a  largv  perpendicular  fissure  in  the  rock. 
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48  Dodwell'i  Tour  through  Greece. 

**•  The  Kastriotes  have  a  tradition  that,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  who  was  sacrificing  at  this  place,  suddenly  stop- 
ped  the  sacrificial  ceremonies,  and  declared  to  the  surrounding 
multitude  that  the  son  of  a  god  was  at  that  moment  bom,  whose 
power  would  equal  that  of  Apollo;  but  that  the  Delphian  god 
would  ultimately  triumph  over  the  new-bom  divinity.  The  words 
were  scarcely  finished,  when  the  rock  was  rent  in  two  by  a  clap  of 
thunder,  and  the  priest  consumed  to  ashes  by  a  flash  of  lightning.' 
Vol.  U  P.  195. 

Of  the  dilapidations  at  Athens,  Mr.  Dodwell  speaks  largely 
anrl  stronffly;  wc  have  already,  in  our  Review  of  Mr.  Walpolc's 
work  (m  Turkey,  expressed  our  unwillingness  to  take  any  part  in 
this  controversy,  not  so  much  from  reluctance  to  commit  ourselves, 
as  from  a  conviction  that  the  question  is  attended  with  such  diffi- 
culties as  render  a  suspense  of  judgment  absolutely  necessary  in 
common  equity.  All  wanton  spoliation,  under  a  pretext  of  love  of 
the  arts,  wc  utterly  abhor;  but  if  these  precious  remains  were  ex- 

Krfied,  aH  it  is  stated  by  lord  Elgin's  friends,  either  to  destruction 
J  the  Turks,  or  seizure  by  any  other  European  government, 
whose  influence  chanced  to  prevail  at  the  moment  in  the  Divan, 
wc  are  not  sorry  to  have  been  the  first  to  profit  by  favourable  op- 
portunities. We  cordially  wish,  if  they  could  have  remained  there 
in  safety,  that  our  Athenian  marbles  never  had  been  displaced  from 
their  original  aljodes;  and  we  feel  that  a  nation  which  is  content  to 
lodge  them  pell-mell  in  the  miserable  bam  which  they  now  occupy, 
but  little  deserves  their  possession.  The  feelings  of  the  Turks  on 
this  subject,  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  anecdote. 

*  During  my  residence  at  Athens,  the  work  of  devastation  hav- 
ing been  begun  by  the  Christians,  was  imitated  in  an  humble  man- 
ner by  Li»c  Turks,  and  a  large  block  of  the  epistylia  of  the  Erech- 
theion  at  the  south-west  angle,  contiguous  to  the  Pandroseion,  was 
thrown  down  by  order  of  the  Disdar,  and  placed  over  one  of  the 
doors  of  the  fortress!  As  I  imagined  that  he  intended  to  demolish 
other  parts  of  this  elegant  edifice,  which  seemed  doomed  to  de- 
struction, I  took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating  on  the  impropriety  of 
his  proceedings.  He  pointed  to  the  Parthenon!  to  the  Caryatid 
portico!  and  to  the  Erechtheion!  and  answered,  with  a  singularly 
enraged  tone  of  voice,,  *  What  right  have  you  to  complain?  Where 
are  now  the  marbles  which  were  taken  by  your  countrymen  from 
the  temples?'  Vol.  I.  P.  352. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  that  lord  Guildford,  by  an  honourable  act 
of  private  munificence,  has  removed  the  disgraceful  pilaster  (EAPI- 
Nor  EnoiEl  was  the  inscription  which  it  bore)  which  supplied  the 
place  of  the  Pandrosian  Caryatis,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
His  lordship  has  substituted  in  its  place  a  statue  of  artificial  stone 
made  from  a  cast  of  the  original  figure.    The  monument  of  Lysi 
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and  the  F^  ■  -i  were  preserved  from  violence  solely 
through  dictr  coi'  <n  to  religious  purposes. 

There  was  a  laudable  practice  some  years  ago  of  fining  dila- 
idators.     A  Voivode  of  Athens,  for  the  sake  of  the  materials, 

ew  down  the  single  column  which  stood  at  the  western  extre- 

ity  of  the  Olympcioti;  the  Pacha  of  Egripos,  demanded  seventeen 
purses  as  a  compensation  for  the  offence.  After  the  destruction  of 
"  lis  column,  the  three  nearest  to  it  were  heard  every  night  dis- 
anctly  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  sister;  nor  did  their  terrific  mur- 
murs ccakse  till  the  profane  Voivode  was  poisoned.  Even  now  the 
teoipJe  18  under  supernatural  protection.  '  You  know  where  the 
sequins  are/  said  an  old  woman,  surprised  to  sec  Mr.  Dodwell 
drawing  its  ruins  with   his   camera  obscura,  *  but  with  all  your 

agic  you  cannot  conjure  them  into  your  box!  for  a  black  watches 
them  all  day,  and  at  night  jumps  from  column  to  column.'  Why 
were  not  the  Pacha  of  Egripos,  and  the  Negro  Griffin  at  their  posts, 
when  the  Arimaspian  invaded  them  in  1801? 

Mr.  Dodvvtll  made  numerous  excavations  among  the  Pinean 
tombs,  and  discovered  many  interesting  remains.  A  night  adven- 
ture in  his  excursion  to  liymettos,  we  must  leave  him  to  relate 
himself. 

•  The  monastery  of  Sirgiani  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ruins 
of  Elike,  and  one  hour  and  forty  minutes,  or  about  four  miles  and 

half  from  Athens,  We  arrived  there  in  the  evening;  and,  to  our 

cat  surprise,  found  it  completely  deserted,  and  the  doors  fasten- 

!  The  prospect  of  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air,  at  this  sea- 

o(  the  ycai ,  and  in  a  spot  remarkable  for  its  humidity,  made 

take  a  liberty  which  we  should  not  other^vise  have  done;  but  for 

wc  were  confident  that  the  hegoum<^nos^  or  abbot,  would  ac- 

our  apology  upon  our  return  to  Athens.     With  a  great  deal 

ifl&cuJty,  and  some  danger,  we  scaled  the  lofty  walls.     When 

entered,  the  night  was  closing  in;  and  a  deep  silence  prevailed 

ughout  the  cells;  the  occupants  of  which  seemed  to  have  re- 

'.-tired.     The  store-rooms  were  open,  and  well  furnished 

,   .  1  of  Hymeuian  honey,  ranged   in  neat  order:  next  were 

tubs  of  olives;  and  from  the  roof  hung  rows  of  grapes,  pome- 

lies,  and  figs. 

*  The  only  inhabitants  left  in  the  convent  were  some  cats,  who 
»ccmcd  to  welcome  us  in  the  absence  of  their  masters.  Wc  took 
complete  possession  of  the  place,  and  feasted  on  the  produce  of  the 
deserted  mansion,  which  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  for  our 
reception.  Wt-  barricadoed  the  doors  with  great  poles;  and,  as  it 
grew  d.irk,  expected  lo  hear  the  astonished  monks  demanding  ad- 
nuttancc:  but  they  did  not  come;  and  no  noise  during  the  night 
disturbed  tiic  tranquillity  of  our  solitary  abode.     We  slept  in  a 

,  to  which  we  ascended  by  a  ladder,  which  we  pulled  up  af- 
uv*  Vol.  1.  P.  485. 


For  ."icvcral  night*  they  twed  the  monastery  as  their  ilonniti 
in  thf  »amc  manner,  and,  Birange  us  it  may  seem,  encounter 
neither  wandering  spectre,  nor  sleeping  beauty  in  its  deserted 
doysters. 

The  Turks  of  Athens  are  not  much  more  enlightened  than  thcil 
countrymen  cbewhere.  When  the  Disdar  saw  the  Parthenon  re 
fleeted,    in  all  it«  linea  and  colours,  hy  the   camera  obscura,  hfl 
•trokcd  his  heard,  arid  contented  himself  with  repealing,  *  AIT 
Masch.  Allah!'  several  times.     But  when  some  of  his  soldie 
happened  accidentally  to  pass  by,  and  appeared   in  motion  on  ih^ 
paper,  he  became  outrageous,  called  Mr.  Dodwell,  *pig,  devil,  anrf 
Bonaparte,'  and  told  him  that  he  might  take  avray  the  temple,  i 
all  the  stones  of  the  citadel,  but  that  he,  (the  Disdar)  never  woul4 
permit  hi*  soldiers  to  be  conjured  into  the  box.  Mr.  Dodwell,  ii 
reply,  threatened  to  put  him  into  the  box,  and  that  he  should  fir  ' 
it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  out  again.    The  Turk  stared  with 
fear  and  astonishment,  retired  as  soon  as  possible,  and  kept  out    ~ 
the  way  ever  afterwards.     By  another  Turk,  of  no  small  conse^i 
qucnce,  our  uaveller  was  once  asked  whether  England  was  as  larg^ 
M  Athens,  whether  we  did  not  pass  most  of  our  time  in  ships, 
go  about  in  boats  from  house  to  house. 

Much  as  we  have  been  told  of  the  beauty  of  the  Romaika,^ 
suspect  tliat  this  dance,  in  truth,  has  neither  grace,  elegance,  nor 
activity;  according  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  account,  it  is  nothing  mor 
than  a  heavy,  clownish  jumping  alternately  with  each  foot.     Xi 
spite  of  lady  M.  W.  Montagu,  the  modern  Greek  music  is  equal! 
ly  deficient  in  good  taste  with  their  dancing;  it  is  more  noisy  tha 
harmonious.     We  may  judge  something  of  its  style,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  only  foreign  air  which  has  been  completely  na 
turalizcd    in    Malbrouk — tvtry   body   however   sings — love, 
course,  is  the  principal  topic  of  song;  and  they  love  in  songs  like 
these — *  If  the  sky  was  paper,  and  the  sea  was  ink,  it  would  bc_ 
insufficient  to  write  down  the  troubles  of  a  heart  absent  from  the 

I  object  of  its  adoration.'  '  Oh  may  the  mountains  sink  down,  ani^j 
Athens  be  8ecn»  where  my  love  ivalks  about  like  a  gooseP  A^H 
animal  which  of  all  others  as  its  gait  is  most  slow  and  heavy,  i^fl 
supposed  in  these  countries  to  be  the  most  elegant. 
An  interesting  adventure  occurred  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  during  htl 
stay  in  Athens.  The  Disdar,  like  a  second  Clodius,  had  the  rashj 
ae&s  to  intrude  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  female  bath. 


'  FccmiaciF  loca  olausa  Oooe  fonteAque  piaodoi 
Iropune  et  nulIU  sacra  rctecti  viris.* 


I 


He  was  discovered;  and  as  the  insult  was  inexpial)le,  was  coml 

pellcd  to  fly  from  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  husbands.     Mr 

Dodwell  resided  at  that  time  in  the  convent  of  the  Catholic  MiaJ 

sionaries.     One  night,  after  all  within  the  walls  of  the  monaster^ 

had  retired  to  rest,  a  stranger  knocked  loudly  at  the  gate,  and  ii 
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a  voice  of  deep  distress  implored  admi&ston.  It  vras  the  Disdiur 
who  had  rcuirncd  in  dUguisc-  He  was  for  a  ions;  time  refused,  but 
[chrotifh  Mr.  Dod well's  interference,  who,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
|civilitie«  which  he  had  received,  very  generously  interested  him- 
Iself  nn  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  exile,  at  last  was  suffered  to  cn- 
|ler. 

*  i  i»«r  Ui^dar,  of  a  violent  and  rapacious  character,  was  about 
forty  year*  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  imposing  appearance,  with  a 
fiae  flowing  black  heard,  and  habited  in  scarlet  and  gold.  His  wife 
was  a  Greek,  and  his  family  was  numerous.  The  convent  is  situ- 
ated at  no  great  distance  from  the  Acropolis;  and  one  of  the 
rooms  which  I  occupied  was  opposite  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
that  fortress.  When  the  Disdar  became  a  little  tranquillized,  by 
the  coxscious  securitv  of  his  retreat,  the  domestic  aJTec lions,  of 

bich  I  should  not  have  previously  thought  him  so  susceptible, 

operate  powerfully  upon  his  breast;  and  he  warmly  en- 

me  to  procure  him  an  opportunity  oJF  beholding  his  wife 

Itdren  from  my  window.  The  secret  of  his  return  to  Athens 

confined  to  the  monks,  myself,  and  our  servants;  but  it  re- 

r'lrcd  considerable  precautions  to  prevent  the  disclosure;  and,  at 
same  time,  to  obtain  for  the  distressed  individual  the  particu- 
Var  g^tification  which  besought.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  pay 
a  visit  to  his  wife,  who  lived  in  the  Acropolis,  and  should  arrange 
with  her  the  three  stated  periods  of  each  day,  at  which  she  should 
^■^ttcraelf,  and  her  children,  at  the  eastern  battlement.  The 
^^Hlbman  received  me  at  first  with  trembling  apprehension,  and 
CftUlious  reserve,  and  the  more  so  from  her  knowledge  of  my  pre- 
Ttotu  dissensions  with  her  husband.  After  much  persuasion,  how- 
vner^  I  succeeded  in  conducting  her  to  the  appointed  spot;  where 
I  showed  her  the  Disdar,  who  was  anxiously  watching  for  his  wife 
with  a  telescope,  which  I  had  lent  him  for  the  purpose.  This  un- 
tspcctcd  sight  of  one  whom  she  appears  to  have  tenderly  loved, 
was  too  much  for  her  natural  unaffected  sensibility.  She  uttered 
a  scream  of  joy,  and  fainted  in  my  arms.  This  incident  was 
alarmiogi  for  if  any  Turk  had  been  passing  at  the  moment,  the 
retreat  of  the  Disdar  would  probably  have  been  discovered,  or  else 
1  should  have  incurred  the  suspicion  of  an  improper  familiarity 
with  the  wife  of  a  Musulman,  and  my  situation  would  have  been 
ly  less  perilous  than  that  from  which  I  was  labouring  to  ex- 
icase  the  Disdar.  Fortunately,  however,  her  house  was  not  fiir 
off,  to  which  I  conducted  her  with  some  danger  and  considerable 
difficulty. 

•  When  she  reached  her  home,  and  recovered  from  her  surprise, 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  the  most  affecting  manner;  and  in 
Iwr  conBdcncc  unveiled  her  face,  which  exhibited  the  undissembled 
Koeamenu  of  care  and  wo.     Her  eldest  son,  a  line  youth  of  about 

.ifteen  yeaurs  of  age,  was  called  in  and  entrusted  with  the   secret 
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of  his  father's  return,  and  place  of  concealment.  The  same  in- 
formation was  also  confided  to  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  however, 
did  not  make  her  appearance.  The  other  children  were  not  of  a 
sufRcicnt  age  to  be  the  depositories  of  such  an  important  commu- 
nication; but  they  all  accompanied  their  mother  to  the  eastern  bat- 
tlement, without  being  at  all  conscious  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  went;  and  little  suspecting  that  they  were  affording  to  their 
afflicted  father  a  spectacle  of  unspeakable  delight.^  Vol.  II.  P.  98. 

These  distant  visits  were  renewed  daily  during  Mr.  DodweU*8 
stay,  and  a  promise  of  continued  protection  after  his  departure 
was  given  by  the  Prior,  who  in  the  course  of  time  brought  about 
a  reconciliation,  and  restored  the  Disdar  to  his  command  of  the 
Acropolis. 

The  birds  of  Athens  are  particularly  tame:  and  crows,  in  con- 
tradiction to  Apolionius,  Pliny,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  not  only  fly 
into,  and  over  the  Acropolis,  but  frequently  build  on  the  Parthe- 
non. A  small  hawk  was  a  constant  guest  at  Mr.  Dodwell's  din- 
ner table,  till  he  took  offence  one  day  on  accidentally  burning  his 
bill.  The  frogs  still  continue  to  croak  in  Aristophanic  chorus, 
and  the  Tetlix  to  chatter  like  an  old  Trojan.  The  ants  of  Hero- 
dotus need  no  longer  excite  our  surprise,  for  the  Athenian  gar- 
dens abound  with  such  as  carry  large  wasps  in  their  mouths  with 
seeming  facility. 

The  beauty  of  the  Thessalian  scenery  is  vividly  described  by 
Mr.  Dodwell,  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ther- 
mopybe;  and  he  certainly  traversed  the  Vale  of  Tempe  with  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  the  correctness  of  the  accounts 
which  Pliny  and  vElian  have  left,  of  its  alternate  voluptuousness 
and  sublimity,  than  we  can  find  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hawkins. 
At  Larissa,  the  guide  who  accompanied  the  travellers  from 
Athetia,  begged  them,  in  breathless  haste,  to  come  and  look  at 
some  horses,  of  such  size  and  shape  as  he  was  certain  they  had 
never  seen  before.  He  was  right,  for  these  horses  were  camels, 
which  begin  to  be  common  in  Macedon  and  Thrace,  and  (we  beg 
pardon  both  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,)  live  on  very  good 
terms  with  their  friends,  the  horses  and  the  asses.  At  Ampelakia, 
their  Greek  host  had  lately  received  a  most  useful  protection  from 
the  Vizier  of  AH  Pasha,  who  had  not  neglected  to  demand  its  full 
value  in  return.  The  document  which  contained  it  began  as  Jk 
follows;  *  We,  the  grand  Vizier  of  Ali  Pasha,  declare  that  Papa-  H 
theodoro,  of  Ampelakia,  shall  neither  be  stung  by  the  flies,  nor  ^| 
binen  by  the  serpent.'  Such,  in  the  oriental  style,  are  the  titles  H 
of  the  collectors  of  parocial  rates  and  king*s  taxes.  ^ 

We  consider  the  journey  in  the  Peloponnesus  to  be  by  far  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  these  volumes,  but  any  attempt  u» 
abridge  it  would  be  unjiist  and  endless,  Wc  had  marked  much 
for  citation  as  wc  proceeded,  but  every  fresh  page  added  a  frenh 
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ftp  to  our  already  overj5ro>vTi  materials,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
fdciiUt  i/2  toto.     The  scholar,  and  the   lover  of  the  aits  will,   wc 
doubt  not,  be  more  obliged  to  us  for  referring  them  to  the   work 
itself,  than  for  mutilating  and  garbling  it  by  disjointed  extracts. 
This  expedition  in  parts  was  attended  with  no  inconsiderable  risk. 
j^^At  Ithome,  the  neighbourhood  of  which  was  reported  to  be  the     ^j 
^Bkaunt  of  hamditti,  the  travellers  very  prudently  committed  them-     ^M 
^^»elvi      r    'e  charge  of  some  stoul  and  well-armed   Kleisouriotes.         m 
Th  ition  was  by  no  means  unnecessary:  in  passing  the  vil- 

lage of  AUtouri,  they  witnessed  a  regular  battle  between  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thieves  and  about  as  many  Greeks  and  Turks,  and 
were  sufficiently  near  to  see  the  movements  of  the  combatants 
reflected  on   paper  by  the    camera  obscura,  and   to    distinguish 
smoke  of  every  musket  that  was  fired.     The  banditti,,  under 
command  of  their  leader  captain  George,  effected  a  retreat  to    ^i 
ir  strong  holds.     This  marauding  warrior  some  years  after*    Hj 
"s   entered  the    English  scr\'ice,  and  informed  sir  William     ^^ 
that  he  remembered  seeing  Mr.   Dodwell  and  his  compan- 
is    pass   by,  and  that  if  he  had  not  been  otherwise   occupied 
»bouId  have  taken  them  all,  though  as  they  were   Milordoi  he 
would  not  have  hurt  them.  He  was  delighted  with  sir  William  Cell's 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  countr>',  and  complimented  him  by  say- 
ing *  This  Milordos  knows  the  ground  as  well  as  if  he  hud  been  a 
thief  himself!* 

Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Ithome,  they  found  another  de- 
lertrd  monaster}'.  Oxen  and  pigs  were  in  the  court-yard,  a  fire  on 
the  hearth,  and  two  cats  (not  white)  enjoying  the  fragments  of  a 
recent  dinner.  But  not  a  single  human  being.  They  wished  to 
pax*  the  night  in  this  comfortable  abode,  but  their  guards  were 
panic-struck  at  the  silence  and  desolation  of  the  convent,  in  which, 
notwithstanding,  they  persuaded  themselves  that  the  thieves  were 
concealed.  Accordingly,  with  much  reluctance,  they  continued 
Arir  journey  to  Maura  Matra,  on  the  ruins  of  Messene,  wBere 
they  were  received  in  the  Papa's  cottage.  They  occupied  one 
end  of  a  long  room,  while  the  daughter  of  their  host  at  the  other 
end  was  delivered  of  a  fine  boy  in  the  course  of  the  night.  It  was 
not  however  till  they  approached  the  pla'm  of  Megalopolis,  that 
ihcir  situation  became  most  critical. 


The   villagers,   seeing  that  wc  were   determined  to   penetrate 
through  the  forest,  where  it  was  supposed  the  thieves  were  con- 
Icfi,  joined  our  party  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  with  their 
at  their  head.  We  crossed  the  river  Helisson,  and  plunging 
a  thick  forest  of  oaks,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes   found 
Ives  in  the  presence  of  a  small  party  of  the  thieves,  who  were 
iecrctcd  in  the  wood.   My  Turk  Ibrahim,  and  one  of  the  villagers 
of  Sinano,   immediately   rushed  upon  a  sturdy  ruffian,  and   with 
tome  danger  secured  him,  and  tied  his  arms  together.    The  rest, 
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b  to  u»  in  number^  fted  Into  the  forest  w^ 

tl.  lantc^  aud  while  wc  were  eagerly,  bui 

punutng  them,  we  were  unexpectedly  drawn  into  an  ambu 
and  found  ourselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  bushes 
monitaes,  and  Aurrounded  by  a  large  band  of  robbers,  who  itn 
tivcly  ordered   us  instantly  to   prostrate  ourselves   before   ti 
Some  of  our  party,  however,  firing  upon    the  thieve*,  wc 
mnnvfcrcd  by  an  immediate  discharge  o'f  pistols  and  in 

o  of  our  men  fell,  badly  wounded.     This  was  tl;       v 
general  slaughter,  and  our  escape  appearing  impossible,  and 
ancc  uftclcRN,  we  expected  immediately  to  pay  dear  for  our 
•iderate  temerity.  At  this  critical  moment,  loud  voices  were  uci 
with  the  approaching  galloping  and  neighing  of  horses;  and, 
another  inntant,  nhcnU  three  htindrcd  Turkish  horsemen,  headed 
the  voivode  of  Karitena,  who  was  in  search  of  the  robbers,  rushed 
to  the  spot  where  we  utood,  and  taking  us  all  for  thieves,   tram 
pled  »omc  of  our  party  under  their  horses*  feet:  but  as  they  we 
not  long  before  they  perceived  their  mistake,  they  recomme 
their  pursuit  of  the  robbers;  and  I  never  beheld  a  more  animatini 
spectacle,  or  witnchscd  a  more  singular  conflict.     The    TurkisI 
costume  formed  a  striking  assemblage  of  military  glitter;  andthij 
blended  With  the  gay  ca])ari»an.s,  and  gorgeous  trappings  of  the* 
horscH,  moving  rapidly    along,  at   times  appearing,  disappearioj 
and  reappearing  among  the  trees,  and  chequering  the  shade  of  tl 
fotx:Ht  with  Huddcn  gleams  of  coloured  light,  formed  altogether 
rich  and  interesting  picture.     Wc  must  also  recollect  that  it  d 
rived  an  additional  attraction  from  the  danger  we  had  escapei 
and  the  security  wc  then  enjoyed.     In  a  few  minutes  we  came  up 
with  the  thieves,  and  although  they  formed  the  main  body  of  oi 
liundrL'd  ajtd  forty  Greeks,  yet  they  were  so  unprepared  for  th 
general  attack,  that  they  dispersed,  and  were  indebted  for  the 
safety  to  the  dense  intricacies  of  the   forests,  and  the  precipitoi 
rug|(cdncsK    of  the   mountains.     Only  seven    of  our   men   were 
wounded  during  the  day;  several  of  the  thieves  were  badly  wound- 
ed; one   was   killed,  and   five  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent  to 
Tripoli t /.a,  where  they  were  beheaded.  They  were  badly  clothed, 
extremely  dirty,  and  had  very  little  money  or  ammunition.    They 
belonged  to  the  great  band  ot  captain  George  Kolokolronc,  whom 
wc  had  »o  lately  seen   fighting  at  the  fool  of  Ithomc.'    Vol.   H 
p.  371. 

Many  fragnKnls  still  exist  on  the  site  of  Sparta,  nolwithstand^ 
ing  the  more  than  Cioihic  treatment  which  this  city,  in  commc 
with  many  of  its  sisters,  experienced  from  the  stupid  and  insenittl 
ble  barbarism  of  the  Abbe  Fourmount. 

We  detest  the  selfish  spirit  which  mduced  a  late  antiquaria 
who  otherwise  drscnxd  well  of  the  arts,  to  melt  his  duplicati 
coins  into  a  pair  of  candlesticks;  but  this  petty  ofl'cnce  sinks  tni 
nothioj^  before  Uic  gigantic  crime  of  Fourmont.     It  is  not  for 
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goQCB  oo  Che  spot  which  w'ttnesAed  it.  The  guide  who  accom> 
panird  Mr.  Uodwell  to  the  ruins  of  Sparta^  after  pointing  out 
some  detached  inscriptions,  carefully  turned  them  over^  and  con- 
cealed them  under  the  hushes.  He  did  so,  he  said,  to  preserve 
them;  because  m  is  ago  a  French  Milordos,  after  having 

copied  some  ins  >,  defaced  and  chisscllcd  out  the  letters. 

~'f  any  fine  slabs  of  marble  upon  inspection  bore  visible  marks  of 
is  barbarous  erasure. 

Mr.   Dodwell  continued  his  journey  until  the  period   during 

he  was  allowed  to  travel  on  parole  (for  he  was  a   detenu) 

expired.     He  then  surrendered  himself  to  the  French  gene- 

at  Civita  Vecchia»  who  thought  this  adherence  to  the  laws   of 

lionour,  %o  impossible^  that  he  committed  him  a  close   prisoner  to 

a  miserable  dungeon  till  he  had  inspected  his  papers. 

Wc  do  not  find  much  reason  to  hope,  from  any  thing  contained 
these  volumes,  for  a  political  amelioration  of  Greece.  Mr.  Dod- 
"  IS  chary  of  his  opinions  on  this  point.  He  once  observes, 
that  he  never  found  any  Turkish  insolence  or  brutality  so  dis- 
ig,  as  the  little  despicable  pride  and  low  impertinence  of  the 
iptiblc  and  filthy  inhabitants  of  Poros;'  an  island  inhabited  by 
odem  Greeks,  who,  though  rich  and  industrious  traders,  have 
Che  insolence  of  *  emancipitated  slaves,  and  are  characterised 
by  an  over-bearing  and  contemptuous  manner,  which  is  far  more 
oCcosive  than  the  haughty,  though  genteel  and  dignified  deport- 
cni  of  the  Turks.*  This  is  no  very  favourable  specimen  of  the 
(ruita  of  liberty  on  that  soil:  indeed  it  is  rather  a  change  of  mas-> 
ten  than  absolute  independence  that  the  Greeks  look  for.  When 
Mr.  Dodwell  was  drawing  the  ruins  of  Thespeia,  some  country- 
Bcn  came  round  him  and  expressed  their  happiness  to  see  him 
tak'mg  plans  for  the  king  of  the  Franks.  k«a»,  ie«A»,  x»i  »  Tw^«««  b« 
«>#•  •  ppMYKti  was  the  burden  of  their  self-gratulation.  They  liked 
the  Milordoi,  and  were  it  not  that  we  eat  meat  on  fast  days,  they 
•"^nt  we  should  be  Christians.  In  spite  of  this  liking  they 
.1  opinion  of  our  sagacity,  and  were  willing  enough  to 
any  seeming  lack  of  it.  At  Sicyon  when  they  had  sold 
iWell  all  the  coins  which  they  possessed,  they  went  into 
to  pick  up  cows'  horns,  horses'  hoofs,  and  bits  of  bones, 
they  offered  to  him  as  antiques, 

mixture  of  languages  which  prevades  these  countries,  some- 

lea  occasions  a  whimsical  confusion.     The  modern  Port  Raphte 

a  ila  name  from  tlic  Araphinades  of  Sirabo,     On  an  island 

iiji  port  remains  an  headless  statue  (probably  of  Apollo)  in  a 

posture.  Raphtes,  in  modem  Greek,  sigtnfies  a  tailor,  and 

ituc  is  called  Haphton-Poula, '  The  tailor's  daughter.'   The 

rt«i  following  the  genius  of  their  tongue,  named   Mount  Hy- 

Dtematto,  with  as  little  preversion  as  could  reasonably  be 

-.uch  as  it  is,  hoAvever,  the  Greeks  and  Turks  of  Athens 

adopted  it  by  a  literal  translation  of  the  Italian  name.     The 
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former  call  it  T^»>«^flw»e,  the  latter  Delll-dag;  both  of  which  wc 
signify  the  mad  mountain. 

Superstitions,  and  many  of  classical  origin,  abound  every  where 
in  Greece.  While  Mr.  Dodwell  was  one  day  drawing  the  exterior 
of  a  sepulchral  chamber  near  Alliens,  two  Turkish  women  wished 
to  drive  him  away,  as  they  had  something  important  to  do  in  the 
cave.  Finding  that  neither  abuse  nor  threats  availed,  one  stood 
^centinel  at  the  mouth,  and  the  other  having  entered  and  remained^b 

short  time,  they  both  went  away,  warning  him  not  to  go  in  at  hl^^f 
peril.  His  Greek  servant  assured  him  that  they  had  been  sacriftc-  ■ 
ing  to  the  Mtifm  or  Destinies,  and  un  his  knees  intreated  him  not 
to  disturb  these  fatal  sisters,  who  were  doubtless  feasting  on  the 
banquet  which  the  piety  of  the  women  had  provided.  In  spile  o^ 
these  obtestations  Mr.  Dodwell  persisted,  and  he  found  in  th< 
inner  chamber,  a  cup  of  honey  and  white  almonds,  a  cake  ou 
napkin,  and  a  vase  of  aromatic  herbs  burning.  The  Greek  on  his 
master's  return  trembled  violendy,  and  crossing  himself  frequent-' 
ly,  insisted  on  quitting  his  service,  assuring  him  that  some  great^ 
misfortune  would  speedily  punish  his  daring  impiety.  Mr.  Ood«] 
well  not  believing  that  the  ass  who  carried  his  drawing  apparatu 
was  a  metamorphosed  sophist,  gave  him  the  votive  cake  to  eat 
He  perceived  no  change  of  form,  but  the  animal  grew  restive, 
to  the  great  triumph  of  the  Greek,  ran  away  kicking  and  brayiu 
till  he  broke  the  camera  obscura  which  was  on  his  back. 

Every  cavern  about  Athens  has  its  peculiar  virtues.  One  pr 
vidcs  husbands,  another  children,  and  a  third,  if  properly  venei 
rated,  assists  in  the  accomplishment  of  revenge.  In  the  latter  cast 
the  evil  spirits  are  to  be  fed,  not  on  honey  and  almonds,  but  wit 
a  piece  of  a  priest's  cap,  or  a  rag  from  his  clothes.  A  log  of  wood^ 
burnt  at  one  end,  with  some  hairs  twisted  round  it,  placed  secret- 
ly at  night  before  the  door  of  an  enemy,  inevitably  effects  his  des-^HI 
truction.  This  curse  was  imprecated  on  signor  Logotheti,  the^H 
English  agent,  while  Mr.  Dodwell  was  at  Athens,  but  the  signor^ 
wisely  counteracted  its  bauctul  influence  by  frankincense  and^j 
holy  water.  The  blade  bone  of  a  lamb,  scraped,  is  an  infalliabl^^J 
oracle.  The  Greeks  call  this  mode  of  divination  ■•A«ra^«»r#ii»;  ihc^^ 
Scotch  Highlanders,  who  use  a  very  similar  magic,  term  it  Slci- 
nanachd.  In  Greece,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  principal  actora^ 
of  these  forbidden  rites  arc  old  women.  The  evil  eye  is  still  fat 
to  children,  and  to  prevent  its  effects  the  same  remedies  must 
applied  wliich  were  in  use  among  their  forefathers. 

*  The  first  place  where  I  discovered  this  superstition  was  in  the 
island  of  Corfu.   I  was  taking  a  view  near  a  cottage,  into  which  I 
was    kindly  invited,  and    hospitably   entertained    with   fruit  and^i 
wine.    Fwo  remarkably   fine   children,  the  sons  of  my  host,  were^| 
playing  about  the  cottage;  and  as  I  wished  to  pay  a  compliment  to ^( 
the  parents,  I  was  lavish  in  my  praises  of  their  chtldren.     But 
when  I  had  repeated  my  admiration  two  or  three  titncs,  an  old 
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^roiMB,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  the  grandmother,  became 
agonized  with  aUrm.,  and  starting  up,  she  dragged  the  children 
townrda  me,  and  desired  me  to  spit  in  their  faces.  This  singular 
iTequest  excited  so  much  astonishment,  that  I  concluded  the  vene- 
nble  dftme  to  be  disordered  in  her  intellects.  But  her  importu- 
mties  were  immediately  seconded^  and  earnestly  enforced,  by  those 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  boys.  I  was  fortunately  accom- 
panied by  a  Greek,  who  explained  to  me,  that  in  order  to  destroy 
the  evil  effects  of  my  superlative  encomiums,  the  only  remedy 
was,  for  me  to  spit  in  the  faces  of  the  children.  I  could  no  longer 
refttse  a  compliance  with  their  demands,  and  I  accordingly  per- 
formed the  unpleasant  office  in  as  moderate  a  manner  as  possible. 
Bvt  this  did  not  satisfy  the  superstitious  cottagers;  and  it  was 
curious  to  see  with  what  perfect  tranquillity  the  children  under- 
went this  nasty  operation;  to  which  their  beauty  had  probably 
KvoQCfidy  exposed  them. 

'The  mother  then  took  some  dust  from  the  ground,  and  mixing 
k  with  some  oil,  from  a  lamp  which  was  burning  before  a  picture 
nCthe  Virgin,  put  a  small  patch  of  it  on  their  foreheads.  We  then 
parted  perfectly  good  friends;  but  they  begged  of  me  never  to 
praise  their  children  again.*  Vol.  II.  p.  35, 

Mr.  DodwcU  will  perceive  that  our  object  in  this  review  of  his 
elaborate  work,  has  rather  been  to  draw  up  an  article  with  which 
our  may  be  entertained,  than  to  exhibit  a  great  deal  of 

pst ..  ling  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  use  which  he  has 

mad^r  of  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  classical  literature.  It  is 
however  from  this  last,  that  his  volumes  will  acquire  and  deserve 
their  permanent  reputation;  and  it  is  but  common  justice  to  add 
that  wherever  we  have  followed  his  steps  we  have  found  him 
tncading  on  ^^  certain  ground.  Other  travellers  have  faithfully 
presented  us  widi  the  topography  and  antiquities  of  these  inter- 
csdng  countries,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dodwell  for  hav'mg 
most  successfully  filled  up  a  chasm  in  our  literature,  by  connect- 
ing existing  authorities  with  existing  objects,  and  forming,  as  it 
were  a  Catalogue  Raisonnee  of  all  that  rcma'ms,  or  is  wanting  of 
Grecian  art.  We  would  recommend  to  future  tourists,  two  very 
useful  novelties  in  these  pages;  a  nice  orthography  of  proper  names, 
and  an  accurate  distinction  of  the  ambiguous  syllables  by  their  ap- 
propriate marks  of  quantity.  We  lake  our  leave  of  this  author 
with  every  possible  feeling  of  respect;  he  has  presented  us  with  a 
work  of  &ound  learning,  good  taste,  and  lasting  utility. 

Aat.  \H,r—Rhododaphne  or  the  Thessalian  Speil^  a  poem.  Repuh- 
Itthed  at  Philadelphia^  by  M,  Carey  and  Son. 
,  'pfflS   vcr>»  sweet  little  poem  is  not  sufficiendy   known  among 
us.  It  has  been  republished  more  than  a  year,  but  has  yet  found 
3to  few  of  our  libraries.  We  cannot  wonder  that  tt 
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should  be  unwilling  to  purchase  anonymous  poems,  when  suck  j 
renins  of  irash,  dignified  wiih  the  name  of  poetry,  are  yearly  ia-  fl 
sued  from  the  prcse.  Rhododaphne,  however,  is  by  no  meam  of  the  " 
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common  stamp:  indeed  it  is  remarkable  for  having  not  a  single  bat 
tie,  castle,  Indian,  nor  knight  in  the  whole  book — yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  singular  deficiency  it  is  interesting  and  beautiful.  By  what 
magic,  a  reader  will  be  disposed  to  inquire,  is  such  a  prodig),' 
produced  as  a  fine  poem  without  a  battle  or  a  mystery?  The 
wonder  is  effected  simply  by  a  recourse  to  the  too  much  neglect* 
ed  fountains  of  Grecian  mythology. 

Now  we  are  aware  that  the  mere  mention  of  ancient  Greece  is 
sufficient  to  scare  away  half  the  would-be-readers  of  any  work  of 
fiction.  We  have  grown  dreadfully  afraid  of  any  thing  that  re- 
minds us  of  our  schoolboy  studies,  and  prepare  to  doze  over  a  story 
twenty  times  told  of  *  Thebes  and  Pelops'  line,  or  the  tale  of 
Troy  divine.'  But  in  this  instance  an  agreeable  disappointment 
awaits  the  reader,  who,  not  discouraged  nor  dismayed,  ventures  to 
open  the  volume.  The  author  (or  authoress  rather,  for  we  arc 
told  it  is  the  production  of  a  lady,)  has  taken  advantage  of  th€ 
prevailing  taste  for  the  dwarf  tpopee  or  novcUette  in  rhyme,  and 
without  being  less  purely  classic  has  constructed  neither  an  epic 
nor  a  pastoral,  but  a  very  spirited  and  entertaining  story,  enlivened 
with  all  the  charms  of  beautiful  imagerj-  and  animated  description. 
The  ground  work  of  this  tale,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  is  this: 
*  The  belief  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  music  and  pharma 
ascends  to  the  earliest  ages  of  poetry.  Its  roost  beautiful  fori 
are  the  Circe  of  Homer,  and  Medea,  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 
she  appears  in  the  third  book  of  Apolionius. 

*■  Lucian's  treatise  on  the  Syrian  goddess  contains  much  wild  and 
wonderful  imagery;  and  his  Philopseudes,  though  it  does  not  mention 
Thessalian  magic  in  particular,  is  a  compendium  of  almost  all  the_ 
ideas  entertained  by  the  ancients  of  supernatural  power,  distinctH 
from,  and  subordinate  to,  that  of  the  gods;  though  the  gods  were  sup-H 
posed  to  be  drawn  from  their  cars  by  magic,  and  compelled,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  yield  it  a  temporary  obedience.  These  subjects 
appear  to  have  been  favourite  topics  with  the  ancients  in  their  social 
hours,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  Philopseudes,  and  from  the  tale* 
related  by  Niceros  and  Trimalchio  at  the  feast  given  by  the  latter 
in  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius.     Trimalchio  concludes  his  marvel- 
lous narrative  by  saying  (in  the   words  which  form  the  motto  of 
this  poem:)  "  You  inust  of  necessity  believe  that  there  are  women 
of  supernatural  science,  framers  of  nocturnal  incantations,  who  can 
turn  the  world  upside  down." 

'  It  will  appear  from  these  references,  and  more  might  have  been 
made  if  it  had  not  appeared  superfluous,  that  the  power  ascribed 
by  the  ancients  to  Thessalian  magic  is  by  no  means  exaggcrat-'* 
in  the  following  poem,  though  its  forms  are  in  some  measure  c 
versified. 
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opctifng  scene  of  the  poem,  is  b  the  Temple  of  Love  at 

tiespia,  a  town  of  Bocotia,  near  the  fool  of  mount  Helicon.  That 

love  uras  the  principal  deity  of  Thespia  we  learn  from  Pausanias; 

fid  Plutarch,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Erotic  dialogue,  informs  us, 
lat  a  festival  in  honour  of  this  deity  was  celebrated  b}'  the  Ihes- 
aas  with  great  splendor  every  fifth  year.  They  also  celebrated 
quinquennial  festival  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  who  had  a  sacred 
grove  and  temple  in  Helicon.* 

Anthemion,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  an  Arcadian  youth,  attends  the 
fiestjval  at  the  temple  of  Love  ai  Thespia.    He  has  brought  an  of- 
fering of  wild-flowers,  and  sacrifices  them  to  the  god  witli  a  prayer 
hat  the  divinity  will  restore   his  beloved  and   betrothed   maiden 
iiroe  to  health — the  efforts  of  Esculapiua  having  failed  to  cure 
of  a  disease  which  threatened  her  life. 

*  Beside  the  altar'*  foot  be  stands, 
And  murmurs  low  Lis  suppliant  tow, 
Aud  noM-  uplifts  with  duteous  bands 
The  votive  wild-flower  wreath,  and  now— 
At  once  as  when  in  vernal  night 
Comes  pale  froHt  or  eastern  blight, 
Bireeping  with  destroclive  wing 
Baoks  untimely  blossoming. 
Droops  the  wreath,  the  wild-flowers  die: 
One  by  one  on  earth  they  lie, 
Blighted  strangely,  suddenly. 

His  brain  swims  round;  portentous  fear 
AcroM  bis  wildered  fancy  flies: 
SbiJl  death  thus  ueze  his'  maiden  dear? 
Does  lore  reject  hia  sacrificor' 
He  Cftugbt  the  arm  of  a  damsel  near,*  kc. 

This  damsel  is  the  enchantress  Rhododaphne,  who,'  in  semblance 
[uf«  maid  of  surpassing  loveliness,  whose 

^  Bright  hair,  in  the  noon-beams  glowing, 

A  rose-bud  wreath  above  confined, 
From  whence,  as  from  a  fountain  Oowing, 
Long  ringlets  round  her  temples  twined, 
And  fell  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 
Streaming  in  curls  of  featherj.  lightness 
Around  her  neck's  marmoreal  whiteness. 
Love,  in  the  smile  that  round  her  Upe, 
Twin  roses  of  persuasion,  played, 
— Nectaries  of  balmier  sweets  than  sips 
The  Hymettian  bee, — his  ambush  laid; 
And  his  own  shafts  of  liquid  fire 
Came  on  the  soul  with  sweet  surpriM, 
Through  the  softdews  of  young  desire 
That  trembled  in  her  large  dark  e>es. 
But  in  those  eyes  there  seemed  to  inov^e 
A  ftame,  almost  too  bright  for  lore, 
That  shouc,  with  intermitting  flashes, 
Beneath  their  long  deep-shadowy  lashes ' 


She  offers  htm  consoktion,  in  language  most  heterodox  at  th<j 
court  of  Love,  mchemcnts  to  inconstancy  and  ain,  and  an  o8«r 
half  her  own  wreath. 

— *  Floirers  may  die  an  manf  astern: 
Fruitft  rnav  falJ  from  many  a  tree; 
Not  the  more  for  loss  of  ibem 
SbaJl  this  fair  world  a  desert  bc; 
Thou  lo  every  grote  wilt  sec 
Fruit&  aud  fluwers  enough  fur  thee. 
Stranger!  I  with  thee  will  share 
TIte  votire  fruits  and  flowers  I  bear, 
Ricti  ia  fragrance,  fre«h  in  bloom; 
TTiea€  roay  find  a  happier  doom: 
If  Ittey  chauge  not^  fado  nut  now, 
Deem  that  love  accepts  U»y  vow,*— 

Anthemion,  mistrustless  of  the  maid,  accepts  her  flowers  and 
offers  them  with  her  sacrifice — the  dissevered  flowers  entwine  and 
hiend  again  upon  the  altar — she  declares  his  sacrifice  is  accepted, 
and  again  with  eloquent  sophistry  inculcates  the  folly  and  impos- 
sibility of  constancy.  He  remains  faithful,  however,  to  his  Calli-^ 
roc,  and  after  his  accepting  a  flower  from  Rhododaphne  they  part«H 

Anthemion  wandering  lisdcss  and  sad  among  the  dancing  choirs," 
is  met  by  an  aged  man  that  explains  to  him  the  true  character  of 
his  new  acquaintance, — 

— '  What  cTil,' — thus  the  Btraoger  spoka, — 
*  Has  this  our  city  done  to  thee, 
Ill-omeDcd  hoy,  that  thou  should'st  be 
A*  blot  on  our  solemnity? 
Or  what  Alastor  bade  thee  wear 
That  laurel -ro«e,  to  love  profane, 
Whose  leaves,  in  semblance  falsely  &ir 
Of  love's  maternal  Sower,  contain 
For  purest  fragrance  deadliest  bane^* 

The  youth  expl^ns  how  innocently  he  received  the  flower,  and 
the  old  man  describes  its  baleful  qualities. 

— '  Oh  youth,  beware!  that  laureI*ro«e 
Around  Larissa's  evil  walls 
In  tufts  of  raok  luxuriance  growt, 
'Mid  dreary  valleys,  by  the  falls 
Of  haunted  streams:  and  magic  knows 
No  herb  or  plant  of  deadlier  might, 
When  impious  footsteps  wake  by  night 
The  echoes  uf  those  dismal  delU, 
What  time  the  murky  midnight  dew 
Trembles  on  many  a  leaf  and  blossom. 
That  draws  from  earth's  polluted  bosom 
Mysterious  virtue,  to  imbue 
Tlie  chalice  ofunaaturaJ  spcUt. 

These  roses  were  not  true  roses:  they  were  flowers  of  the  wild  laurel,  whicb 
coen  call  rhododaphne,  or  rose  laurel.  It  is  a  bad  dinner  for  cither  horse  or  an, 
ihe  catiog  of  it  being  atteiNied  by  immediate  death,  Lucianva. 
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_le  also  itibirutis  Anthcmion  how  to  get  rid  of  the  spell  coll- 
ected with  it,  for  which  purpose  he  is  to  seek  the  river  side,  and 
with  averted  face 

^_  Give  to  the  stream  that  flower,  oor  look 

^H  Upon  the  runniug  wave  attain,  Jirc. 

Anihemlon  does  as  he  had  been  advised,  but  is  tempted  hy  the* 
d  of  a  voice,  resembling  his  Calliroc,  as  if  inthelaat  extremity 


•  The  sun  upon  the  sarface  brtqi-lit 
Poured  bis  last  line  of  crimsora  light, 
Half-sunk  behind  the  hill: 
But  through  the  solemn  plaoe-tTces  past 
The  pinions  of  a  mightier  blabt. 
And  in  its  roaoy-aouDding  sweep. 
Among  the  foli^^e  broad  and  deep. 
Aerial  voices  seemed  to  sigh, 
As  if  the  spiriU  of  the  grove 
Mourned,  in  prophetic  »ympathy 
With  some  disastrous  love. 


» 


We  pass  rapidly  over  the  pages,  because  the  story  does  not  bear 
abridging,  and  this  notice  of  the  poem  is  intended  to  invite  to  a 
pentaal  of  it,  not  to  supply  its  place.  Anthemion  again  encounters 
the  enchantress,  and  again  resists  her  wiles,  but  does  not  escape 
without  a  kiss  fraught  with  poison  to  all  lips  that  might  theres^- 
tcr  press  his  own.  With  this  spell,  he  seeks  unwittingly  his  home 
and  his  beloved  Calliroe — a  spell  laid  on  him  by  a  power  which 
the  authoress  intimates,  retains  its  witchery  even  in  this  laggard 
ifc  of  plain  fact  and  dull  realities. 

'  Magic  and  mystery,  spells  Circtean, 
The  Siren  voice,  that  calmed  the  sea, 
And  i^teeped  the  soul  in  dews  LetLcean: 
The  enchanted  chalice,  sparkitng  free 
With  wine,  amid  whone  ruby  glow 
Love  couched,  with  madness  Uoked,  and  wo; 
Mantle  and  zone,  whose  woof  beneath 
Lurked  wily  grace,  in  subtle  wreath 
With  blandishment  and  young  desire 
And  soft  peranasion,  intertwined, 
Who«e  touch,  with  sympathetic  fire. 
Could  melt  at  once  the  sternest  mind; 
Have  passed  away:  for  vestal  truth 
Young  fancy's  foe,  and  reason  chill, 
Have  chased  the  dreams  that  charmed  the  youth 
Of  nature  and  the  world,  which  still, 
Amid  that  vestal  light  severe. 
Our  colder  spirits  leap  to  hear 
Like  echoes  from  a  fairy  hill. 
Yet  deem  not  so.     The  power  ai  spelU 
Still  lingers  on  theeartb,  but  dwells 
Id  deeper  folds  of  dote  disguise. 
That  baffle  r«uon't  learcking  eyes; 


Rhododaphne* 

Nor  shall  that  mystic  power  resign 
To  truth's  cold  sway  has  webs  of  guile. 
Till  woman ^B  eyes  bare  censed  to  sbioe, 
*/lnd  iroman^i  tip*  have  cecued  to  smite. 
And  wuman^s  vttke  has  ceaied  to  be 
The  cnrlhly  aoul  of  melody. 

He  finds  her,  whom  he  had  almost  desp^ed  again  to  see  alivc^ 
perfectly  restored  to  health. 

'Oh,  joy! 
The  maid  he  left  so  fast  connumiog-, 
Whom  death,  impatient  to  destroy, 
Had  marked  his  prey,  now  rosy- blooming, 
And  beaming  like  the  morning  star 
Whh  loveliness  and  love,  has  flown 
To  welcome  him:  bis  cares  fly  far. 
Like  clouds  when  storms  are  overblown; 
For  where  such  perfect  transports  reign 
Even  memory  has  no  place  for  pain. 

The  poet's  task  were  passing  sweety 
If^  when  he  tells  how  lovers  meet, 
One  half  the  flow  of  joy,  that  flings 
Its  magic  on  that  blissful  hour, 
Coald  touch,  with  sympathetic  power. 
His  lyre's  accordant  strings- 
It  may  not  be.     The  lyre  is  mute. 
When  venturous  minstrelsy  would  suit 
Its  numbers  to  so  dear  a  tlieme: 
But  many  a  gentle  maid,  I  deem, 
WhuBe  heart  has  known  and  felt  the  like^ 
Can  hear,  in  fancy's  kinder  dream, 
The  chords  I  dare  not  strike.' 

The  reader  can  but  anticipate  that  he  forgets  Rhododaphne's 
fatal  kiss. 

Oh!  be  has  kissed  CaUiroe's  Ups! 
And  with  the  touch  the  made  grew  ptalC) 
And  sudden  shade  of  strange  eclipse 
Drew  o'er  her  eyes  its  dusky  veil. 
As  droops  the  meadow-pink  its  bead, 
By  the  rude  sithe  in  summer's  prime 
Cleft  from  its  parent  stem,  and  spread 
On  earth  to  wither  ere  its  time: 
Even  6o  the  flower  of  Ladon  faded, 
Swifter  than  when  the  sun  hath  &haded 
In  the  young  storm  his  setting  ray. 
Tlie  western  radiance  dies  away. 

Though  pity's  self  has  made  thy  breast 
Its  eartlily  shrine,  Oh  gentle  maid! 
Shed  not  thy  tears,  where  love's  last  rest 
Is  sweet  beneath  the  cypress  shade; 
Whence  never  voice  of  tyrant  power. 
Nor  trumpet-blast  from  rending  skies, 
Nor  winds  that  howl,  nor  storms  that  lower, 
Shall  bid  the  sleeping  sufferer  rise. 
Bat  mourn  for  them,  who  hve  to  keep 
Sad  strife  with  fortune  s  tempests  rude; 
Far  them,  who  live  to  toil  and  weep 
In  loveless,  joyless  solitude;'  &c. 
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f  enough  has  not  been  by  this  time  shown  to  recommend  this 
delightful  poem  to  the  reader,  his  patience  would  be  but  sorely 
taxed  to  pursue  the  subject  further,  and  to  those  who  feel  for  the 
hapless  lovers  in  the  tale,  more  need  not  be  said  to  incite  them  to 
read  the  sequel  in  the  book  itself.  Merely  intimating  therefore, 
that  three  cantos  yet  remain  still  more  beautiful  than  those  from 
which  the  extracts  have  been  made,  and  that  Calliroe  is  restored 
to  life  and  happiness,  we  close  this  very  hasty  account  of  a  work 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  youthful  poets  of 
this  countr)',  because  it  affords  a  striking  proof  that  border-wars, 
or  fairy  legends,  or  scenes  of  Indian  massacre,  are  not  at  all  neces- 
sary as  the  ground  work  of  popular  and  interesting  poetry.  The 
history  of  ancient  Greece  abounds  in  subjects  admirably  fitted  to 
be  interwoven  with  the  sweetest  dreams  of  romance,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  most  delightful  embeUishment  of  sentiment  and  fancy;  and 
such  themes  possess  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pursue  ihem  or  to  employ  the  mind  about  them — such  is  the 
charm  of  classical  antiquity  ^without  refining  the  taste  and  en- 
riching the  imagination.  K. 

Art.  VIII.^ — Agricultural  Societies. 

4  MONG  the  associations  for  the  very  laudable  purpose  of  pro- 
**moting  agricultural  knowledge,  no  one  is  more  conspicuous  for 
zealous  activity-,  and  practical  usefulness,  than  the  Agricultural 
society  of  Jefferson  County,  New  York.  The  excellent  plan  adopt- 
ed by  this  institution,  of  stimulating  rural  industry  by  premiums 
publicly  bestowed  is  known  to  have  the  happiest  effects,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  managed,  gives  dignity  and  interest  to  those 

J  rustic  occupations,  that  are  too  often  deemed  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  wealthy  and  refined  inhabitants  of  our  cities. 

The  *  proceedings  of  the  second  cattle  show  and  fair,  &c.  held 
September  1819'  are  now  before  us,  and  we   make  the  following 

r  extracts  to  show  the  manner  in  which  those  affairs  arc  conducted. 
'  The  second  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Jefferson  County  Agri' 
cuHural  Society^  was  holden  at  the  village  of  Watertown,  on  the 

I  28th  and  29th  days  of  September  last. 

*  The  exhibition  of  stock  and  domestic  manufactures  far  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  last  year. 

*  The  stock  was  principally  young,  but  of  a  superior  qualltv,  and 
evinced  an  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  agriculture,  sur- 
passing the  most  sanguine  expectation.  It  afforded  strong  evidence 
that  our  farmers  are  not  unmindful  of  their  true  interest,  and  was 
a  sure  presage  of  their  future  prosperity. 

'  The  specimens  of  domestic  manufactures  were  of  a  superior 
kind,  a  lew  of  which  have  been  particularly  noticed,  by  the  com- 
:  on  that  subject,  in  their  report,  and  they  observe,  generall\ , 
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that  too  tnoch  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  improveia' 
made  in  this  most  useful  of  all  employments. 

*  At  12  o*c!ock,  on  the  28th,  the  committees  of  the  society  entei? 
ed  on  the  various  duties  assigned  them.  ITie  president,  witli  the 
officers  of  the  society,  attended  during  the  day,  and  superintended 
the  proceedings. 

*  Our  farmers  improved  this  day  in  receiving  and  conveying  i 
formation,  on  the  various  subjects  which  occupy   their  attentit 
during  the  j^ear,  and  thus   profiting  by  each  others  cxperi 
which  is  among  the  most  important  objects  of  the  society. 

*  The  proceedings  on  the  29th,  commenced  by  a  plowing  mati 
with  horses,  and  one  with  oxen. 

'  Here  was  a  laudable  contest  between  farmers,  as  to  the  best  ai 
^ost  expeditious  plowing  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. — Tl 
'  €pot  selected  was  favourable,  and  the  number  that  entered  theli 
was  large. — The  sound  of  the  drum  was  the  signal  for  starling— 
and  here  commenced  a  trial  of  skill  and  diligence  seldom  wi 
nessed. 

*  After  the  plowing  match,  a  procession  was  formed,  and  marchei 
to  the  court  house,  accompanied  by  the  excillcnt  band  belonging 
to  the  2d  U.  S.  Infantr>%  whose  services  as  heretofore  were 
littly  offered  by  Col.  Brady. 

*  The  exercises  at  the  court  house,  commenced  by  prayer, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Banks,  of  Waicrtown. 

*  The  first  Vice  President,  maj.  gen.  Brown,  of  the  U.  S.  arm; 
then  addressed  the  society   as  follows:'  &c. 

The  speech  of  Vice  President  Brown,  is  a  plain  practical  ad' 
dress,  containing  the  result  of  much  actual  surx'ey  and  experience, 
within  the  limits  of  Jefferson  County:   the  facts  mentioned 
the  two  following  extracts  are  very  interesting  to  liirroers  in 
parts  of  the  country. 

'  As  the  lands,  which  I  have  had  under  cultivation,  have  alwayt' 
been  adapted  peculiarly  to  wheat,  what  I  know  of  the  produce  or 
value  of  leguminous  crops  is  by  way  of  cxperimcnL  I  have  de- 
rived but  little  profit  from  any  of  the  family,  except  from  peas 
and  potatoes,  but  as  fertilizers  of  the  soiL  I  am,  however,  cob. 
vlnced,  that  carrots  may  be  cultivated  to  great  account,  and  par- 
ticularly  upon  the  deep  and  moist  loams,  of  which  I  have  be 
speaking.  I  have  found  this  nutritious  vcgeial>le  the  mostce: 
of  the  root  crops  to  give  a  rich  return  for  the  labor  bcstowi 
cultivating  it.  A  supply  of  it  on  every  farm,  to  aid  in  fat 
such  of  our  animals  as  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  fall  and  ii 
parsing  the  remainder  through  the  winter,  would  add  much  to  th 
wealth  of  the  county.  Ever)*  farmer  can  prepare  a  sufficient  amounl 
of  soil  frjr  .    for,  it  will  be  found,  it  the  ^ound,  in  whicl 

the  RCcd  i      is  in  a  proper  ntate,  that  it   will  not  rcq 

many  acres  to  supply  the  moat  extensive  farm  in  the  county. 


ce, 
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Tule  has  been  to  prepare  perfectly  in  the  fall  a  rich  soil, 
»  '"  depth.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  I  found  the  ground 
in  a  state  to  be  moved^  I  gave  it  another  dressing,  and 
fjnit  in  no  seed  ^bout  three  times  as  thick  as  I  desired  the  plants 
Itnstam).  in  rows  nine  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  camt:  to  a 
for  hoeing,  a  small  hoe  was  passed  between  the  rows 
;i  the  soil  ;ind  clear  out  such  weeds  as  appeared;  and 
lai  '  '*g*  a  part  of  the  superfluous  plants  were  pulled  up  to 

[ojK ground  by   the  sides   of  the  remainder.     At  the  next 

I  hoeing,  aay  from  two  to  four  weeks  according  to  the  season,  the 

iTtftn  ■ plants,  which  could  be  spared,  were  drawn  out,  being 

I  car  ave  the  strong  ones  j»tanding.     The  crop  required  but 

on  after  this.    If  heavy  rains  fell,  the  grount!  between 

>s  stirred  as  deep  and  as  near  to  them  ascouKI  be  done, 

1  safety  to  the   roots.     Under  such   cultivation,    I  should  not 

it  TUL-^uinptuous  to  expect  from  three  lo  five  hundred  bush- 

.  as  an  average  crap.    The  produce  of  my  experiment 
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rate   of  nine  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  the 


^^    anin 
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mdry  or  the  cultivation  of  ariiticial  grasses, 

uf  raising  and  fattening  animals,  and  giving 

try,  1  shall  not  detain  you  long.    I  am  aware  how 

ith   of  the  subject  enters   into  whatever  concerns 

ihc  interest  of  rural  economy;   but,  being  very  litdc  skilled  in  it, 

.hall  detain  you  with  but  few  remarks.     I  have  uoder  my  eye 

itJcrocn  so  deeply  versed  in  this  business,  that  it  would  be  un- 

isary  to  name  them  to  make  them  better  known  to  this  assem- 

our  next  annual  meeting  the  interests  of  this  society  and  of 

may  be  much  promoted  by  listening  to  the  instructiotj, 

c  one  of  these  sound  practical  men  can  give  upon  grass 

ImtHindry,  and  the  best  method  of  feeding  and  raising  domestic 
'Tv.     This  is  a  subject  \ery  interesting  to  a  county  like  ours, 
icofDpassca  so  much  grass  land,     I  have  it  from  unques- 
ijvounic  authority,  that  the*  town  of  Steuben  received  the  last  sea- 
fa^  for  its  surplus  butter  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
kn;  and  tlial  Vernon   received  for  cheese,  sent  from  that  town. 
up«rarcU  of  twenty-two  thousand.' 
The  comraitte  appointed  to  award  premiums  on  Tillage,  state 
their  report, 

•  Tlteir  tour  through  various  parts  of  the  county  was  above  250 

"       they   visited    14  towns;  viewed  75  farms:    and  examined 

X)  d liferent   articles  which   were   presented  for  pre* 

.Liou.  committee  have  seen  they  cannot  be  deceived, 
rbm  they  say,  that  the  effects  already  produced  by  this  society 
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Whilst  they  weTC  surprisctJ,  ihcy 


ilaudaWc  ambition 

manv  pnrts 
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ificd,  with  dlscovt 
of  hnnotirahle  nvalship  awaVcned   in  many  pnrts  of  the  county 
Mvhlch  are  the  surest  evidences  of  the  advancement  of  our  agril 
cultural  interest  and  presages  of  the  approach  of  that  day,  in  whicf 
this  county  will   take  that   high   standing   among  the  counticA  -' 
this  state,  to  which,  from  her  local  situation,  her  climate,  her 

Dd  her  mineral  and  fofisil  productions  she  is  capable  of  being 

nised/ 

The  list  of  premiums  on  tillage  comprises  one,  of  silver  spoons, 
valued  at  six  d(»llars,  for  the  best  farm  in  each  of  the  thineca 
townships,  or  towns,  in  the  county;  lor  the  best  managed  farm  il^ 
the  county,  a  silver  pitcher,  valued  at  fort)'  dollars,  for  the  bca 
nursery  in  the  county,  a  silver  cup  valued  at  10  dollars,  for  th< 
best  orchard,  a  similar  premium,  and  for  the  best  com  onouc  acre 
And  sixteen  others  for  various  excellencies. 

The  premiums  on  stock  were  twcntj-fivc.     Those  on  domestic 
manufactures  were 

1.  Job  Babcock,  Jr,  Adams — ^best  \t  yards  of  woollen  cloth 

not  less  than  3-4  yard  wide,  manufactured  in  the  family 
of  the  person  exhibiting  the  same.  Spoons,  -  %  1 

2.  Daniel  Kinney,  Rodman — Do.       Do.  second  best.       Do. 

3.  Harriet  Richardson,  Watcrtown — best  15  yards  flannel  of 

domestic  manufacture,  not  less  than  1  yard  wide.      Do. 

4.  Frederick  Tyler,  Rutland — Do.     Do.  second  b*-%t,      Do, 

5.  C.  B.  Fish,  Rutland — best  15  yards  of  pressed  cloth  wo- 
men ware,  Do.  .         -         .  .         - 

6.  Harriet  Richardson,  Watcrtown— best  ten  run  of  woollen 
yam,  Do.  -  _        -        -        .        . 

7.  Anson  Moody,  Rodman — best  carpeting  not  less  than  95 
yards.  Do.  ...,-.- 

8.  Nancy  Fletcher,  Watertown — best  specimen  of  straw  hats 
and  bonnets,  silver  cup,  -  -  -  I 

9.  Lucius  Gould,  Lorrain— best  cheese  not  less  than  twenty 
wcijsht,  silver  sugar-tongs,  -  -  -  4 

10.  George   White,   Rutland — best  one  hundred  weight  of 
maple  sugar.  Spoons,        -         -         -         -         - 

li,  David   Canficld,   Champion — greatest  quantity   of   Do. 

1,050  lbs.  Do.  -  -  -  .  - 

12»  Ann  Brown,  Brownville — best  currant  wine,  not  less  tlian 

ten  gallons,  sugar-tongs,  -  -  _  . 

13.  Daniel  W.  Eames,  Rutland — Most  useful  invention  in 
agriculture  or  manufactures.  Spoons,         -        .         .         g 

14.  John  Mc  Mullen,  Brownville— best  plough,  sugnrMonga, 

15.  Miss  Anu  Choals,  Brownville — 2d  best  bonnet,  silver 
spoons,  ..... 
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'  The  premiums  being  distributed,  the   processioo  w»s  again 

foraed  aiid  marclicd  to  the   large  buildings  lately  erected  for  a 

paper  mill,  by  Mr.  Caswell,   lor  the  better  accommodation  of  so 

numerous  an  assembly,  (the  successful  candidates  being  formed 

Iby  t:  where  a  ilinner  in  true  farmer  style  was  prepared. 

I  of  the  table  was  placed  the  bust  of  Washington 

1  the  Declaration  of  independence,  with  a  fac  simile  of  the  hand 

jng  of  those  brave  men  who  adopted  it.    'i'he  room  was  deco* 

'rated  with  some  of  the  finest  vegetables  of  different  descriptions, 

reproduce  of  the  past  season. 

•  Vhe  greatest  order  prevailed  and  the  society  adjourned  at  an 
f««rly  hour.' 


Art.  IX-— /1«  Apptalfrom  the  Judgments  of  Great  Britaw^res- 
pectinff  the  United  Stateji  of  America.  By  Robert  Walsh,  Junr. 

yN  a  recent  number  of  the  London  '  Antijacobin  Review^  the 
*  Editors  of  that  journal  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  inter- 
nal embarrassments  suffered  by  the  *  American  Republic',  *  from 
which,'  they  add  *■  we  hope  she  will  not  soon  recover.' 

This  uncharitable  sentiment  is,  we  confidently  trust,  not  recip- 
rocated. It  is  the  wish  at  least,  if  circumstances  forbid  the  hope^ 
of  most  of  the  citizens  of  our  republic,  that  Britain  may  be  able 
to  avert  the  dreadful  evils  which  her  *■  interaal  embarrassments' 
DOW  threaten  to  produce.  And  if  we  thought  Mr.  Walshes  book 
calculated  to  kindle  or  to  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  animosity  between 
the  two  countries  we  should  not  take  so  much  pleasure  in  applaud- 
'  ig  it.   But  we  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a 

ttcr  mutual  understanding,  and  tend  materially  to  abate  that  ac- 
lious  feeling  which  has  been  fostered  by  the  continued  snc  ers 
reproaches  of  our  transatlantic  friends.  This  effect  will  be  pro- 
rust,  by  the  twofold  infliience  of  the  lesson  of  caution 
aod  tiice  which  they  will  derive  from  having  the  conviction 

brought  home  to  them  of  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  their  own 
institutions — »  circumstance  to  the  existence  of  which  they  seem 

have  hitherto  remained  wilfully  blind — and  the  greater  self  re- 
spect with  which  it  will  inspire  us  as  to  certain  particulars  on 
■rhid)  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  ourselves  obnoxious 

some  degree  of  censure. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  arrogance  of  their  national  pride 
will  be  abated,  but  surely  our  assailants  must  see  tlie  absurd ii)-  of 
their  charges  against  us  when  they  find  that  similar  and  higher  evi- 
dence can  ea»ily  be  found  to  substantiate  accusations  infinitely  more 
grievous  against  themselves.  The  dilemma  is  presented  to  them 
Frocn  which  as  logicians  they  cannot  escape;  either  your  country  is 
more  giiilty  than  ours,  and  therefore  it  is  not  for  you  to  utter 
hcs,  or  else  the  evidence  is  unsound  and  fallacious,  and 
[ucntly  your  invectives  against  us  are  totally  unsupported 


I 
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by  proof.  CanSi^nd  liberal  men  therefore  who,  not 
weighed  the  ttslimony,  hnvc  been  persuaded  to  adopt  i  .of 

our  libellers  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  cannot  but  be  lavoniiibly 
influenced  by  an  appeal  of  this  character.  And  as  reproaches  ilmt 
arc  felt  to  he  not  entirely  groundless*  irritate  the  raost  deeply— 
we  shall  feel  less  susceptibility  hereafter  to  the  reiteration  of  ob- 
loquy which  wc  have  become  convinced  is  perfectly  tindescrved. 

It  ii  from  these  considerations  we  infer  that  the  appeal^  besides 
its  vindicatory  effect  on  the  continent  of  Europe  will  have  a  paci- 
fic tendency  even  as  regards  the  literary  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  But  even  should  the  reverse 
prove  to  its  consequence — if  ill  will  should  be  aggravated,  and  the 
renewal  of  pacific  relations  further  postponed — we  must  recollect 
the  warfare  was  commenced  on  the  other  side,  and  its  sin  lies  not 
at  our  door,  but  at  theirs  who  wantonly  provoked  it.  If  our  defence 
prove  a  battery  as  well  as  a  rampart,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not 
well  be  one  without  acting  also  as  the  other,  and  as  on  our  side 
hostilities  began  late  and  are  carried  on  with  reluctance,  whenever 
our  assailants  are  willing  to  lay  down  the  inami cable  pen  we  shall 
no  doubt  cheerfully  adopt  the  amnesty  and  faithfully  observe  its 
terms. 

We  have  been  accustomed  so  long  to  read,  in  English  publica* 
tions,  of  the  debate  in  congress  upon  declaring  the  United  States 
to  be  the  most  enlightened  nation  in  the  world,  without  any  con- 
tra<liction  on  our  part,  that  to  many  among  us,  as  well  as  to  most  in 
Europe  it  %vill  be  matter  of  some  surprise  to  learn  that  the  nation*' 
al  archives  show  the  circumstances  on  which  the  story^  has  been 
founded  were  not  such  as  can  fairly  support  any  charge  of  nation- 
al vanity.  Mr.  Walsh  has  thus  elucidated  this  hitherto  unpleasant 
subject: 

*  We  have  seen  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  talks  of  "  the  ludi- 
crous proposition  of  the  American  congress  to  declare  herst/J' the 
most  enlightened  nation  on  the  globe.  The  Quanerly  Review 
also,  in  the  critique  of  Inchiquin's  letters,  descants  scoffingly  on 
this  supposed  proposition,  and  avers  that  it  was  withdrawn,  '*  onty 
through  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  French  convention.'''*  Mr. 
Alexander  Baring  refers  to  it,  in  his  pamphlet  on  the  Orders  in 
Council,  saying,  that  '^^  the  Americans  gravely  debated  once  in  con- 
gress, whether  they  should  style  themselves  the  most  enlightened 
people  in  the  world;"  but  he  tempers  the  pungency  of  the  allusion, 
by  relating  how  a  distinguished  member  of  the  house  of  commons^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  seriously  declared  in  his  place,  and  was  no  doubt 
as  seriously  believed,  "  that  Great  Britain  was  too  honest  to  have 
any  political  connexions  with  the  continent  of  Europe,^*  By  a  na- 
tural progression,  or  diversity  of  reading,  the  story  now  goes,  as 
the  British  critic  has  it — "  tliat  the  Americana  debated  during 
three  successive  days,  whether  they  were  not  the  grcatent^  whcst, 
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tnhus^and  mont  kamcH  of  mmxktndV'  This  is  the 
will,  doubtless,  be  emijalmcd  by  the  British  his- 

•  L. .  ...  .atcnd  now  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  they  are  apparent 

ifipon  the  face  of  the  printed  debate,  and  remain  notorious  to  all 

who  followed  the  course  of  our  public  affairs  at  the  time. 

•  The  French  revolution  had  divided  the  American  people  into 
irties;  the  one  disposed  for  an  intimate  alliance  with 
other  averse  from  any  connexion  with  the  new  repub- 

I  4ic,  and  more  amicably  affected  to  (ireat  Britain.  General  Wash- 
ington, by  adopting  and  maintaining  the  policy  of  neutrality  be- 
tween the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe,  and  by  giving  his  counte- 
Insace  and  official  sanction  to  Jay's  treaty,  so  called,  of  1795,  with 
Great  Britain,  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  leaders  of 
that  division  of  our  politicians  who  favoured  her  enemy,  and  would 
have  renounced  her  trade.  Their  antagonists  in  congress  were 
fortified  in  their  dislike  and  dread  of  the  French  republic,  and 
their  predilection  for  the  most  friendly  political  intercourse  and 
free  commercial  relations,  with  Great  Britain,  by  the  ill-judged 
machinations  and  intemperate  language  of  the  French  representa- 
tives in  this  country,  and  the  open  support  which  the  French  go- 
ireramcnt  tent  to  the  most  insulting  trespasses  upon  our  national 
aovereignt).'. 
*  General  Washington  having  announced  his  resolution  to  retire 
into  private  life,  an  election  foru  successor  to  the  chief  magistracy 
took  place  in  1796,  and  gave  new  animation  to  the  feelings  and 

»  plans  just  mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  while  this  election 
waa  ra^ing^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  Washington  delivered 
h'w  farewell  address  to  the  federal  legislature,  and  in  the  house  of 
rrprcnentatives  a  committee  composed  of  five  members,  three  of 
whom  were  friends  of  his  administration,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
an  answer  to  his  speech.  The  draught  of  an  answer  which  this 
committee   reported,  contained  the  following  paragraph,     "  The 

»  spectacle  of  a  whole  nation,  the  fretat  and  most  enlightrned  in  tin 
xoTrtdy  offering,  by  its  representatives,  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  ap- 
probation to  ils  first  citizen,  however  novel  and  interesting  it  may 
be,  derives  its  lustre  from  the  transccndant  merit  of  which,"  &c, 
Tl  *  :  -c  which  I  have  put  in  italics  found  ils  way  into  the 
di-  om    the  desire  of  the  committee  to  place  Washingtoti 

at  the  highest  elevation  possible,  in  opposition   to  the  designs  of 
some  zealots  of  party  in  congress,  who  aimed  at  diminishing  the 
luatre  o(  his  personal  reputation,  and  the  credit  of  hia  system  of 
.   Moreover,  France  had  not  long  before  asserted'  for  her- 
pre-emincncc  over  all  nations  in  freedom  and  political  m* 
and  the  authors  of  the  draught,  with  those  of  the  same 
rfess,  were  eager  to  countervail  this,  as  well  as  every 
pretension,  which  might  enhance  her  influence 
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*  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of? 
anti.gairu;,\n  party,  expbincd  to  the  house  that  '*  the  lit;ht  spoke 
of  was  political  light,  and  had  no  reference  to  arts,  science,  or  It 
teraturc;  that  it  was  intended  to  make  the  compliment  stronger  t 
general  Washington^  and  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  cutirel; 
domestic,  and  not  a*  a  public  act  for  foreign  nations."  ' 

*  The  answer  at  large  brought  into  view  the  main  political  ques' 
tions  which  agitated  the  country,  and  expressed  an  unqualified  ap' 
proval  of  Washington's  official  career.  A  debate  arose  upon  the  ge 
ncral  strain  of  it,  which  lasted  two  days.     It  turned  chiefly  upoi 
the  point  of  **the  wisdom  and  firmness'*  of  his  administration,  i 
reference  to  England  and  France,  and  embraced  th*^  invcstigatioi 
of  all  our  relations  with  the  latter  power.  Objection  had  been  im 
mediately  made  to  the  phrase  which  has  furnished  so  much  spot 
to  the  British  wits,  not  only  by  the  opposilicju,  but  by  several  o 
the  most  decided  federal  members.    One  of  these,  Mr.  Thatcher, 
finding  that  it  interfered  with  the  principal  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
appeannce  of  unanimity  in  the  homage  to   Washington  and  his 
course  of  policy,  moved,  at  length,  after  it  had  been  discussed  with 
some  copiousness,  though  incidentally,  that  the  words  **  spectacle 
of  a  whole  nation   the  freest  and  most  enlightened/'   should  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  "  the  spectacle  of  a  free   and  enlightened 
nation," — lohich  rvas  carried  ivithout  a  Jivisioji.    In  the  course  of 
the  debate,  a  suggestion  was,  indeed,  made,  in  the  way  of  excep- 
tion, that  the  use  of  the  superlative  would  give  umbrage  to  France;^ 
but  this  consideration  must  have  proved  the  reverse  of  dissuasive' 
for  the  majority,  in  the  state  of  their  feelings  towards  that  power, 
with  whom  they  so  soon  afterwards  came  to  open  war.  They  con- 
curred in  the  amendment  with  such  readiness,  from  the  two-fold 
motive  of  facilitating  the  adoption  of  the  material  parts  of  the  an- 
swer, and  avoiding  what  might  have  the  air  of  national  arrogance. 

*  Thus  we  sec  that  the  famed  "  pro/tosition  of  congress  to  declare 
America  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  nation  on  the  globe,"— 
the  "  act  of  congress  by  which  the  Americans  established  that  they 
are  the  most  enlightened  people  of  the  world," — was  no  more  than 
an  occasional  phrase,  hazarded  by  a  committee  in  the  draught  of  a 
domestic  paper,  for  purposes  distinct  from  that  of  glorifying  th« 
nation;  which  phrase,  though  equally  suited  to  favourite  aims  of 
the  majority  of  congress,  was  disavowed  and  rejected  by  that  ma- 
jority^ chiefly  because  it  savoured  of  presumption,  and  seemed  to 
infringe  upon  strict  national  decorum.  The  transaction  argues,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  congress,  sentiments  opposite  to  those  which  it 
has  furnished  the  English  writers  occasion  to  Impute;  and,  wheii 
we  advert  to  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  towards  England,  which 

I  were  mingled  with  its  origin,  we  must  find  their  representation* 
utill  more  ungracious  and  illiberal.  An  instance  of  the  same  scru- 
pulousness is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
parliament.     I  refer  to  the  answers  of  that  body  to  the  spcecjies 
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IroiB  the  throne^  »nd  to  the  votes  ol  thanks  aa  presented  by  the 
speaker ,— particularly  the  last,  Mr,  Abbot, — to  the  public  sen'aat« 
whom  it  hiis  disiiDgui^hcd,  for  sc-tf-applause  and  claims  of  national 
8upcriont)\  beyond  vrhith,  no  intoxication  of  pride,  or  reason  of 
Stat.  cr,  in  the  civilized  world,  carry  national  pretensions. 

Til  net  from  an  American  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  very 

dciictcuL  uK-asurc  of  recriminatio«i  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that,  however  trimsccndant  ma)'  be  the  British  nation,  in  all  re- 
spects, in  the  comparibon  with  her  *^  kinsmen  of  the  west/'  her 
pre-eminence,  in  valour  and  science  at  least,  over  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  is  not  so  far  intontrovertible  and  notorious,  as  that, 
while  constantly  asserting  it  herself,  she  can,  without  iucon&isiency 
or  assurance,  make  a  standing  jest  of  the  single  example  of  cxal* 
tcdocss  which  she  charges  upon  the  American  congress. 

*  The  obnoxious  phrast  in  the  draught  of  the  American  com- 
mitic«  was,  in  fact,  warrantable  in  itself,  and  might  have  been 
ad«iftrd«  as  it  was  meant,  with  perfect  propriety.  The  committee 
had.  in  view  civil  and  religious  freedom  combined,  and  the  diffu- 
siveness of  political  light,  and  elementary  knowledge — points  in 
which  I  think  it  hardly  possible  to  contest  the  supremacy  of  the 
United  Statcii.   For  prcxlaiming  this  supremacy,  there  were  strong 

lOtives  derived  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country  in  re- 

*  to  France,  at  the  juncture.     The  confidence  of  a  part  of  the 

erican  people  in  their  own  institutions   and  political  wisdom, 

mcd  to  be  shaken  in  some  degree  by  the  pretensions  of  French 

drxnocracy,  and  to  stand  in  need  of  such  confirmation  as  the  body 

of  their  representatives  could  furnish,  for  their  protection  against 

th^-  'iHchievous  delusions. 

>^h  1  may  appear  to  have  allotted  already  too  much  space 
to  (his  topic,  I  must  claim  permission  to  introduce  the  observations 
which  ¥iere  made  by  Fisher  Ames,  in  congress,  on  the  occasion. 
Tbcy  belong,  in  strictness,  to  its  history. 

*  Mr.  Ames  said — "  If  a  man  were  to  call  himself  more  free  and 
enlightened  than  his  fellows,  it  would  be  considered  as  arrogant 
self-praise.  His  verj'  declaration  would  prove  that  he  wanted  sense 
aa  well  as  modesty;  but  a  nation  might  be  called  so  by  a  citizen 
of  that  nation^  without  impropriety,  because  in  doing  so,  he  bestows 
no  praise  of  superiority  on  himself;  he  may  be  in  fact,  sensible 
that  he  is  less  enlightened  than  the  wise  of  other  nations.  This 
sort  of  national  eidogium  may,  no  doubt,  be  fostered  by  vanity 
and  grounded  in  mistake:  it  is  sometimes  just;  it  is  certainly  com- 
mon, and  not  always  either  ridiculous  or  offensive.  It  did  not  say 
that  either  France  or  England  had  not  been  remarkable  for  enJigh- 
ttocd  nncn;  their  literati  are  more  numerous  and  distinguished  tlian 
(mr  owtt. 

'  *'  The  general  character  wUh  respect  to  this  country,  was 
rtrictly  true.  Our  countrymen,  almost  universally,  possess  some 
|iropcrty  and  some  portion  of  learning, — two  distinctions  so  re* 
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marVably  in  their  favour  as  to  vindicate  the  expreBsion  objec 
to.  But  go  ihrough  France,  Gtrmany,  and  most  countries  of"  Kv 
iTopc,  and  it  would  be  found  that  out  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  n<i 
Vaore  than  two  or  threchad  any  pretensions  lo  knowledge,  the  rc^ 
being,  comparatively  with  Americans,  ignorant.  In  France,  whicl 
contains  twenty -fivr  millions  of  people,  only  one  w;«s  calculated  t 
be  in  any  respect  enlightened,  and  perhaps  under  the  old  systeii 
there  was  not  a  greater  proportion  possessed  of  property;  whil; 
in  America,  out  of  four  millions  of  people,  scarcely  any  part 
them  could  be  placed  upon  the   same   ground   with  the  rabble  i 
Europe. 

*  "  That  class  called  vulgar,  canaille,  rabble,  so  numerous  ther^ 
doc«  not  exist  here  as  a  class,  though  our  towns  have  individual 
of  it.  Look  at  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples;  there  are  iO,<KX)  or  mor 
houseless  people,  wretched  and  in  want!  He  asked  whether  wher^ 
men  wanted  every  thing,  and  were  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-nine 
to  one,  it  was  possible  that  they  could  be  trusted  with  power! 
Wanting  wisdom  and  morals,  how  could  they  use  it?  Ii  was  thcrc^ 
fore  that  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  was  called  in  by  the  (cvr  wh^ 
had  ■:kny  thing,  to  preserve  any  kind  of  control  over  the  manvj 
This  evil,  as  it  nuly  was,  rendered  real  liberty  hopeless. 

*  **  In  Amciicd,  out  of  four  millions  of  people,  the  proportioned 
those  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  who,  having  nothing,  are  ia^j 
terested  in  plunder  and  confusion,  and  disposed  for  both,  is  cx\ 
ccedingly  small.  In  the  southern  states  he  knew  there  were  people 
well  informed;  he  disclaimed  all  design  of  invidious  compMrison;  the 
members  from  the  south  would  be  more  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  their  constituents;  but,  in  the  eastern  states,  he  was  more  parti- 
cularly conversant,  and  knew  the  people  in  them  could  universally 
read  and  write,  and  were  well  informed  as  to  public  aHairs.     In 
such  a  country,  libertj'  is  likely  to  be  permanent.     It  is  possible, 
to  plant  it  in  such  a  soil,  and  reasonable  to  hope,  that  it  will  take 
root  and  flourish  long,  as  we  see  it  does.    But  can  liberty,  such  as] 
we  understand  and   enjoy,   exist   in  societies  where  the  few  onlyl 
have  property,  and  the  many  are  both  ignorant  and  licentious?       I 

*"  Was  there  any  impropriety,  then,  m  saying  what  was  a  factfJ 
As  it  regards  government,  the  declaration  is  useful.  It  is  respect-l 
ful  to  the  people  to  speak  of  them  with  the  justice  due  to  them,  aal 
eminently  formed  for  liberty  and  worthy  of  it.  If  they  are  freci 
and  enlightened,  let  us  say  so.  Congress  ought  not  only  to  sayj 
this  because  it  was  true,  but  because  their  saying  so  would  have] 
the  effect  to  produce  that  self-respect  which  was  the  best  guard  of 
liberty;  and  most  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society.  It  was! 
useful  to  show  where  our  hopes  and  the  true  safety  of  our  freedom  I 
are  reposed.  It  procured  in  return  from  the  citizens  a  just  confi-j 
dence;  it  cherished  a  spirit  of  patriotism  unmixed  with  foreign  al-l 
loy,  and  the  courage  to  defend  a  constitution  which  a  pcop?'^  v.-.n. 
enlightened  knows  to  be  worthy  of  its  efforts."  ' 


t-xposure  which  Mr.  Walsh  has  made  of  the  self-contra- 
lictionH  and  absurdities  of  the  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Re- 
vicw3»  as  well  as  of  rheir  rancorous  hostihty  and  inveterate  ill 
I  will  tovrards  this  country,  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  the  atten- 
\  tion  of  Americans,  as  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  at  a  time  when 
those  Journals*  in  almost  every  number  of  which  more  or  less 
scurrility  is  vented  against  the  character  of  our  nation,  have  not- 
wit"  )^  a  circulation  m  the  United  States  twice  as  extensive 

aj»  :  .  rican  Journal.     We  do  not  mean  to  question  the  abi- 

lity wiiii  which  they  are  conducted  for  their  own  purposes,  such 
as  those  purposes  are,  but  what  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  the 
accuracy  or  candour,  or  soundness,  of  disquisitions,  whatever  be 
the  subject,  proceeding  from  writers,  who,  in  every  topic  that  is 
familiar  to  us,  and  on  which  we  have  opportunities  to  detect  ^heir 
falMties,  are  manifestly  guilty  of  the  most  odious  virulence,  and 
the  most  ridiculous  inconsistency.  Writers  that  take  it  upon 
themselves,  confidently  to  instruct  the  world  upon  almost  all  sub- 
'  jccts,  and  yet  betray  so  much  gross  ignorance  and  violent  preju- 
dice, as  to  some  of  the  matters  which  they  attempt  to  elucidate, 
ought  to  be  read  on  all  subjects  with  little  reliance  on  their  vera- 
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Art.  X^^Thc  Speech  of  Charles  C.  Western,  Esq,  M.  P,  Upon 
his  Motion  for  a  more  frequent  Delivery  of  the  Jails.  8vo.  pp. 
16.  London.  1819. 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review,] 
n^HE  motion  of  the  honourable  member  for  the  county  of  Essex, 
which  this  speech  introduced,  relates  to  a  most  important  branch 
of  that  reform  which  is  so  loudly  called  for  in  the  administration 
of  our  Criminal  Jurisprudence.  The  great  obstacle  which  contin- 
ually presents  itself  to  any  attempts  to  introduce  classification  and 
:itcr  discipline  wiiliiii  our  jails,  is  the  crowded  state  of  tlie  pri- 
From  the  return  made  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  eighty-five  Jails,  which  are  stated  as  capable  of 
ig  only  r263  prisoners,  had  in  them  at  one  timc^  JC,G'28. 
VOL.  I.  lO 
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w^  ought  to  be  read  on  all  subjects  with  little  reliance  on  their  vera-  ,^j 

^B  city  or  good  sense,  ^M 

^"      The   part  of  the  Appeal  which  has  appeared  to  us  by  far  the  ^M 

most  important,  is  the  disquisition  towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  ^M 
^m  upon  the  slave  trade.     The  development  there  made  of  the  true 
^P  history  of  that  disgraceful  tra£Rc,  and  of  the  eflbrts  on  both  sides  of 

'         the  Atlantic,  to  terminate  it,  is  highly  valuable,  and  differs  from  ^M 

the  rest  of  the  work,  in  being  not  merely  a  judicious  collocation  ^M 

of  facts  already  pretty  generally  known — but  a  view  in  a  great 

^_  measure  novel,   and   supported  by  verv*   forcible  argument,  and  ^ 

^H  ^^  conclusive  evidence.  ^M 

^^      This  subject,  however,  deserves,  and  shall  receive  a  separate  ^M 

examination.  H 
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74  Wcstem^s  Speech.  -9 

*■  By  the  24th,  of  the  king,  the  number  of  classes  or  departments 
pointed  out  to  be  essentially  necessary,  amount  to  eleven  in  num- 
ber: and  even  these  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  offenders  of  different 
descriptions  properly  separated  from  each  other,  and  to  prevent 
the  fatal  mischief  of  associating  the  young  offender  with  the  hardy 
and  inveterate  practitioner.  Now,  out  of  three  hundred  and  thir- 
ty«eight  prisons  of  all  descriptions  it  appeared  that  seventeen  only 
were  classed  or  divided  according  to  law;  ninety  had  only  two 
divisions,  merely  to  separate  males  from  females;  fifty-eight  had  only 
three,  fifty-one,  four;  nineteen,  five,  and  so  on — The  same  statute 
gives  directions  for  materials  to  be  found  and  prisoners  set  to 
work;  but,  in  two  hundred  and  seventy- four  of  the  prisons  no 
work  at  all  was  done;  in  sixty-four  some  work  was  done,  and  in 
some  few  of  these  sixty-four  a  considerable  deal  had  been  accom- 
plished.* 

Now,  Mr.  Western  showed  that  if  there  was  but  another  jail 
delivery  some  time  in  January,  it  would  diminish  to  very  nearly 
one  haij\  the  total  number  of  untried  prisoners  for  whom  it  is  now 
necessary  to  provide  room  in  the  jails,  and  to  maintain  so  many 
months  longer.  The  following  facts  appeared  from  the  papers 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  last  Msddstone  as- 
sizes, out  of  177  prisoners  for  trial,  29  were  in  prison  before  the 
1st  of  October  last,  and  83  before  the  1st  of  January.  A  jail  de- 
livery in  January  therefore,  would  have  reduced  the  number  for 
trial,  from  177  to  94.  At  the  last  Lent  assizes  at  Chelmsford,  the 
total  number  tried  was  166,  25  of  whom  were  in  prison  before  the 
Ist  of  October.  Of  these  25,  eleven  were  acquitted^  six  of  them 
being  discharged  by  proclamation. 

*  Two  were  in  prison  eight  months;  three,  seven  months  and 
eight  days;  three,  six  months  and  eighteen  days;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  sixteen  convicted  of  felony,  were  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  punished  by  imprisonment  under  six  months.* 

Mr.  Western  dilates  upon  the  unquestionable  injustice  of  this 
long  detention  before  trial,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  even  the 
letter  of  our  statute  law.  ]More  than  one  third  of  the  prisoners 
tried  are  in  general  acquitted.  Of  the  twenty-nine  tried  at  Maid- 
stone, who  had  lain  in  prison  since  the  first  of  October,  seven- 
teen  were  acquitted,  nine  of  them  by  proclamation,  having  no 
bill  found  against  them,  or  not  prosecuted.  At  the  same  time, 
twenty-five  convicted  felons  were  sentenced  to  imprisoment,  the 
longest  period  of  confinement  being  six  months.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  for  the  court  to  address  the  prisoner^  and  tell  him, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  time  he  had  lain  in  prison,  his  sentence 
was,  a  further  imprisonment  for  one  month  only. 

'  Two  men  thus  brought  to  the  bar,  who  had  each  been  in  prison 
five  months, — ^the  one  convicted,  is  told  that  his  sentence  is  one 
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moBCh  Imprisoiuocnc  only,  in  consequence  of  five  already  suffered; 
the  other  IS  put  up  afterwards,  and  a  jury  of  his  country  return  a 
iNsrdict  oi  not  gutltij^  yet  has  he  endured  /rtJf-*»A7/ijr  of  the  pun- 
ial  f  the  one  who  was   convicted.     There   were  three  at, 

JSl  ,  who,  after  being  above  seven  months  in  prison,   were 

dJ^ch^jgcd  by  proclamation. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  405  of  those  persons  who] 
were  tried  at  the  last  assiycs,  had  been  in  Jail  before  the  (irsl  of  | 
October,  whilst  800  persons,  convicted  of  felony,  suffered  under  J 
their  sentence  a  lighter  punishment  than  the  405  had  experienced/ 
before  trial.' 

It  is  impossible  for  eloquence  to  add  to  the  force  of  these  facts,  J 
Aod,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  dispassionate  Uion  the  tone  In] 
ifchich  Mr.  Western  argued  in  support  of  the  motion  he  broughtl 
forward.  It  must,  we  think,  be  adnpicd  to  impress  a  foreigner] 
w*  '  •  '  •  •  \  \\\^i  British  house  of  commons,  to  noiicc  the] 
C'  wav  in  which   the  most  important  legislative! 

Hi  1,  and  to  contrast,  with  the  frigid  declama-i 

tit  ,  of  certain   foreign  assemblies,   such   sober 

UBaflcirted  argumentation  as  this  speech  of  Mr.  Western. 


Art.  XI.— r/j<f  Natural  Bridge. 

[ExplanaiioD  ufUie  plate.] 
fl^UE  coloured  print  accompanying  this  nunibcr,  is  executed 
-■•    from  a  drawing  niadc  on  the  spot  by  a  gentleman  of  Philadel-  ; 

»ph--   —  ••  fcnovm  for  his  taste  and  talent,  and  is  believed  to  be  a.  j 
%i-  -t  likeness  of  the  wonderful  scene  which  it  represents. 

K  '"^  in  Rockbridge  county  Virginia,  is  too  fa- 

^i.  ilre  a  ver\  minute  description  in  explana- 

^ou  of  like  {iLttc.      1  be  account  given  by  Morse,  is  this: 
•^Thc  height  of  the  bridge   from   the  water  is  about  210  feet. 
XKr  lwtH<^  of  th«r  abutments  are  in  dilTcrcnt  places,  from  48  to  70 
/e  •  t  distance  being  about  60  feet.     One  of  these 

V  ts   is  nearly  perpendicular;  the  other  falls  back 

St  lop  of  the  arch  is  from  80  to  90  feet  wide.     The  co- 

»\i  \\c  arch  is  from  40  to  50  feet  thick.    It  is  of  lime- stone 

fc  71C  entire  mass  with  the  two  abutments.  This  is  thought 

by  Aoujtj  to  contradict  the  idea,  that  this  fissure  was  produced  by 
some  "  ^frtt  convulsion."  Its  surface,  over  which  is  a  conaidcra- 
Hl  ind  stony;  but  generally  covered  with 

large  trees.     The  under  side  is  lower 

than  at  the  other.     Both  ends  rise  like  an  arch,  but  in 

extend  horizontally,  nearly  in   a  straight  line.     The 

h  support  the  arch,  and  those  which  form  the  sides  of 

,  are  vcr)'  irregular.     In  some  pans  thev  arc  smooth 

radicular,  in  others  there  arc  cavities,  while  oilier  parl^ 
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exhibit  a  protuberant  and  craggy  surface-  The  bridge  cr 
the  vale  nhliquely.  In  the  middle  it  is  65  feet  in  breadth, 
much  wider  at  the  ends.  The  banks  which  support  the  br''^'" 
tend  with  the  same  height,  several  hundred  yards  on  eut 
the  stream,  but  they  do  not  correspond  with  each  other  i' 
asunder.  Neither  does  the  "fissure  continue  straight  tVi  ;  ' 
sidt-rablc  distance  above  and  below  the  bridge."  Its  r-ir 
semblcs  an  ill  formed  .9,  spreading  wider  as  it  extends  trith 
or  below.  Neither  the  Blue  Ridge  nor  the  North  Mountain,  ca 
be  seen  below  the  bridge.  They  are  both  visible  from  its  top,  * 
former  six,  the  latter  eight  miles  distant.  Few  persons  have  th 
courage  to  approach  the  sides  of  this  bridge.  Those  who  do  all 
instantly  seized  with  terror.  They  involuntarily  fall  to  the  ground 
cling  to  a  stone  or  tree,  look  down  on  the  frightful  ab\ 
with  astonishment  at  the  massy  walls,  the  deep  winding  \  1 
rushing  stream,  and  the  distant  hills.  To  persons  below,  a  pre 
pcct  not  less  awful  and  grand  is  presented.  They  view  the  ton 
ering  arch,  the  frightful  precipice,  the  gloomy  forests,  the  disia 
sky,  and  adore  that  God  who  spake,  and  it  was  doiv  ■ 
manded,  and  it  stands  fast.' 

This  print  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  views  of  remarkable  Amfl 
rican  scenery,  executed  in  similar  style,  which  it  is  intended 
embellish  the  numbers  of  the  Analectic  Magazine. 


iRT.  XII. — Fanny*  Published  by  C.  Wiley  and  Co.  New 
pp.  49.  8vo. 

WORK,  under  this  title,  which  we  shall  call  a  poem^  althoaj 
-^  the  author  with  rare  modesty  has  forborne  so  to  do,  has  just  ap 
peared.  It  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  one  of  those  gentlemen  wl: 
hnve  amused  the  public  with  the  lively  jrux  d'uprit  in  the  newsp 
pern  under  the  signature  of  Croaker  fr  Co. 

The  present  production  is  only  a  more  prolonged  effort,  or  1 
tlier  a  more  prolonged  indulgence  in  the  same   humorous  styl 
The  total  absence  of  all  appearance  of  effort,  and  the  graceful  cai 
and  vivacity  of  the  versification   forms,  indeed,  one   of  its  mo 
pleasing  characteristics. 

It  is  a  aeries  of  sprightly  verses  which  make  harmless  sport  < 
many  of  the  public  characters  of  New  York,  mixed  w^ith  some  g 
ncnU   satire  preserving  the   same  vein  of  delicate  humour,  aB 
jocubrity  free  from  coarseness.    There  i»  little  or  no  story  in 
and  iIk'  poor  heroine  is  but  little  attended  ti>— ('  ' 

arc  frcqne-nt  snrl  appear  (we  understand)   exir^, 

t  e    who    f  full    itiiCc — Wc    QIU 

ver,  as  m  m  the  sclcctioitt  wc^ 

about  to  make  for  (he  entertainment  ot  readers  gcneraU/.  The  1 
r..;n,  \<  thus  introduced  io  the  first  stuizaa"-' 


Fanntf. 

Fanny  was  younger  once  than  she  is  now, 

And  prettier  of  course:  I  do  not  mean 
To  say»  that  there  are  wrinkles  on  her  brot^r^ 

Yet,  to  be  candid^  she  is  past  eighteen — 
Perhaps  past  twenty — but  the  girl  is  shy 
About  her  age,  and  God  forbid  that  I 

Should  get  myself  in  trouble  by  revealing 

A  secret  of  this  sort;  I  have  too  long 
Lov'd  pretty  women  with  a  poet*s  feelings 

And  when  a  boy,  in  day  dream  and  in  song, 
Have  knelt  me  down  and  worshipped  them:  alas! 
They  never  thank'd  me  for't — but  let  that  pass. 

Fvc  felt  full  many  a  heart-ach  rn  my  day, 

At  the  mere  rustling  of  a  muslin  gown. 
And  caught  some  dreadful  colds,  I  blush  to  say, 

Wliile  shivering  in  the  shade  of  beauty's  frown. 
Tliey  say  her  smiles  are  sunbeams — it  may  be — 
But  never  a  sunbeam  would  she  throw  on  me. 

But  Fanny's  is  an  eye  that  you  may  gaze  on 
For  half  an  hour,  without  the  slightest  harm; 

E'en  when  she  wore  her  smiling  summer  face  on 
There  was  but  little  danger,  and  the  charm 

That  youth  and  wealth  once  gave,  has  bade  farewell*. 

Here  is  a  sad,  sad  tale — 'tis  mine  its  woes  to  tell. 

Her  father  kept,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
A  retail  dry-good  shop  in  Chatham-street, 

And  nurs'd  his  little  earnings,  sure  though  slow, 
Till  ha\ing  muster'd  wherewithal  to  meet 

The  gaze  of  the  great  world,  he  breath'd  the  air 

Of  Pearl-street — and  set  up  in  Hanover-square. 

The  change  from  obscurity  to  wealth  and  importance  is  then 
i  described — And  local  subjects  are  touched  upon,  some  of  which 
it  i«  impossible  for  any  but  an  inhabitant  of  New  York  entirely  to 
understand — the  following  hit  at  Mr.  Bristed,  and  the  comparison 
between  ancient  and  modem  excellence  is  easily  comprehensible 
at  a  distance. 

Dear  to  the  exile  is  his  native  land. 

In  memory's  twilight  beauty  seen  afar: 
Dear  to  the  broker  is  a  nete  of  hand. 
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Collaterally  secured — the  polar  star 
Is  dear  at  midnight  to  the  sailor's  eyes, 
And  dear  are  Bristed's  volumes  at  ^*  half  price;'* 

But  dearer  far  to  me  each  fairy  minute, 
Spent  in  that  fond  forgetfulness  of  grief; 

There  is  an  airy  web  of  magic  in  it, 
As  in  Othello's  pocket  handkerchief. 

Veiling  the  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  sorrow, 

The  gathering  gloom  to-day^-4hc  thunder  cloud  to-morrow. 


The  last  words  were  beyond  his  comprehension, 
For  he  had  left  oflf  schooling,  ere  the  Greek 

Or  Latin  classics  claimed  his  mind's  attention: 
Besides,  he  often  had  been  heard  to  speak 

Contemptuously  of  all  that  sort  of  knowledge. 

Taught  so  profoundly  in  Columbia  College. 

We  owe  the  ancients  something.  You  have  read 
Their  works,  no  doubt — at  least  in  a  translation; 

Yet  there  was  argument  in  what  he  said. 
I  scorn  equivocation  or  evasion. 

And  own,  it  must,  in  candour,  be  confest, 

They  were  an  ignorant  set  of  men  at  best. 

'Twas  their  misfortune  to  be  bom  too  soon 
By  centuries,  and  in  the  wrong  place  too; 

They  never  saw  a  steam-boat,  or  balloon. 
Velocipede,  or  Quarterly  Review; 

Or  wore  a  pair  of  Baehr's  black  satin  breeches. 

Or  read  an  Almanac,  or  C*****n's  Speeches. 

In  short,  in  every  thing  we  far  outshine  'em. — 
Art,  science,  taste,  and  talent;  and  a  stroll 

Through  this  enlightened  city  would  refine  'em 
More  than  ten  years  hard  study  of  the  whole 

Their  genius  has  produced  of  rich  and  rare — 

God  bless  the  Corporation  and  the  Mayor! 

In  sculpture,  we've  a  grace  the  Grecian  master, 
Blushing,  had  own'd  his  purest  model  lacks; 

We've  Mr.  B****t  in  the  best  of  plaster, 
The  witch  of  Endor  in  the  best  of  wax. 

Besides  the  head  of  Franklin  on  the  roof 

Of  Mr.  L**g,  both  jest  and  weather  proof. 
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And  on  our  City  Hall  a  Justice  stands; 

A  neater  form  was  never  made  of  board, 
Holding  majestically  in  her  hands 

A  pair  of  steelyards  and  a  wooden  sword; 
And  looking  down  with  complaisant  civility^- 
Emblem  of  dignity  and  dund>ility. 

For  purity  and  chastity  of  style, 

There's  Pell's  preface,  and  puffs  by  Home  and  Waite. 
For  penetration  deep,  and  learned  toil, 

And  all  that  stamps  an  author  truly  great. 
Have  we  not  Bristed's  ponderous  tomes?  a  treasure 
For  any  man  of  patience  and  of  leisure. 

Oxonian  Bristed!  many  a  foolscap  page 

He,  in  his  time,  hath  written,  and  moreover 

(What  few  will  do  in  this  degenerate  age) 

Hath  read  his  own  works,  as  you  may  discover 

By  counting  his  quotations  from  himself — 

You'll  find  the  books  on  any  auction  shelf. 

I  beg  Great  Britain's  pardon;  'tis  not  meant 
To  claim  this  Oxford  scholar  as  our  own: 

That  he  was  shipp'd  off  here  to  represent 
Her  literature  among  us,  is  well  known; 

And  none  could  better  fill  the  lofty  station 

Of  learning's  envoy  from  the  British  nation* 

We  fondly  hope,  that  he  will  be  respected 
At  home,  and  soon  obtain  a  place  or  pension. 

We  should  regret  to  see  him  live  neglected. 
Like  Ashe,  and  Moore,  and  others  we  could  mention; 

Who  paid  us  friendly  visits  to  abuse 

Our  country,  and  find  food  for  the  Reviews. 

But  to  return, — The  Heliconian  waters 

Are  sparkling  in  their  native  fount  no  more. 

And  after  years  of  wandering,  the  nine  daughters 
Of  poetry,  have  found  upon  our  shore 

A  happier  home,  and  on  their  sacred  shrines 

Glow  in  immortsd  ink,  the  polishVl  lines 

Of  Woodworth,  Doctor  Farmer,  Moses  Scott- 
Names  hallowed  by  their  readers'  sweetest  smile; 
And  who  that  reads  at  all,  has  read  them  not. 
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"  That  blind  old  man  of  Scio^  rocky  isle," 
Homer,  was  well  enough;  but  would  he  ever 
Have  written,  think  ye,  ^e  Backwoodsman?  netier, 

Alas!  for  Paulding— I  regret  to  see 

In  such  a  stanza  one  whose  giant  powers. 

Seen  in  their  native  element,  would  be 
Known  to  a  future  age,  the  pride  of  ours. 

There  is  none  breathing  who  can  better  wield 

The  battle-axe  of  satire.  On  its  field 

The  wreath  he  fought  for  he  has  bravely  won. 

Long  be  its  laurel  green  around  his  brow! — 
It  is  too  true,  I'm  somewhat  fond  of  fun 

And  jesting;  but  for  once  I'm  serious  now. 
Why  is  he  sipping  weak  Castalian  dews? 
The  muse  has  damn'd  him — let  him  damn  the  muse. 

The  author  forgets  himself  sometimes  and  betrays  the  true  poet 
in  spite  of  his  levity — the  next  excerpta  show  that  when  serious 
he  can  appear  to  as  much  advantage  as  in  his  merrier  moments. 

Weehawken!  In  thy  mountain  scenery  yet. 

All  we  adore  of  nature  in  her  wild 
And  frolic  hour  of  infancy,  is  met; 

And  never  has  a  summer's  morning  smil'd 
Upon  a  lovelier  scene,  than  the  full  eye 
Of  the  enthusiast  revels  on — when  high. 

Amid  thy  forest  solitudes,  he  climbs 
O'er  crags,  that  proudly  tower  above  the  deep. 

And  knows  that  sense  of  danger,  which  sublimes 
The  breathless  moment — when  his  daring  step 

Is  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  he  can  hear 

The  low  dash  of  the  wave  with  startled  ear, 

Like  the  death-music  of  his  coming  doom. 

And  clings  to  the  green  turf  with  desperate  force. 

As  the  heart  clings  to  fife;  and  when  resume 
The  currents  in  his  veins  their  wonted  course. 

There  lingers  a  deep  feeling — ^like  the  moan 

Of  wearied  ocean,  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  such  an  hour  he  turns,  and  on  his  view. 

Ocean,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  burst  before  him. 
Clouds  slumbering  at  his  feet,  and  the  clear  blue 
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Of  Summer's  slcy,  in  beauty  bending  o'er  him — 
The  city  bright  below;  and  far  away» 
Sparkling  in  golden  light,  his  own  romantic  bay, 

Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof,  and  battlement. 

And  banners  floating  in  the  sunny  air; 
And  while  sails  oVr  the  calm  blue  waters  bent, 

Green  isle,  and  circling  shore,  are  blended  there, 
In  wild  reality.     When  life  is  old. 
And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

Its  memory  of  this;  nor  lives  there  one 

V^'Tiose  infant  breath  was  drawn,  or  boyhood  days 

Of  happiness,  were  pass'd  beneath  that  sun, 
'Iliat  in  his  manhood  prime  can  calmly  gaze 

Upon  that  bay,  or  on  that  mountain  stand, 

Nor  feci  the  prouder  of  his  native  land. 

!  The  heroine,  so  long  forgotten,  is  at  length  reverted  to,  but  she 
*"^  appears  to  be  no  great  favourite  with  her  bard — 

But  where  is  Fanny?     She  has  long  been  thrown 
Where  cheeks  and  roses  wither — in  the  shade. 

The  age  of  chivalry,  you  know,  is  gone; 
And  although,  as  I  once  before  have  said, 

I  love  a  pretty  face  to  adoration. 

Yet,  still,  I  must  preserve  my  reputation, 

As  a  true  Dandy  of  the  modem  schools. 

One  hates  to  be  old-fashioned;  it  would  be 
A  violation  of  the  latest  rules. 

To  treat  the  sex  with  too  much  courtesy. 
*Tis  not  to  worship  beauty,  as  she  glows 
In  all  her  diamond  lustre,  that  the  Beaux 

Of  these  enlightenM  days  at  evening  crowd, 
Where  fashion  sparkles  in  her  rooms  of  light. 

That  "  dignified  obedience;  that  proud 
Submission,'^  which,  in  times  of  yore,  the  Knigh 

Gave  to  his  ''  Ladye-love,"  is  now  a  scandal. 

And  practis'd  only  by  your  Goth  or  Vandal, 

To  lounge  in  graceful  attitudes — be  star'd 

Upon,  the  while,  by  cvVy  fair  one's  eye, 
And  stare  one's  self,  in  turn;  to  be  prepar'd 

U 
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To  dan  upon  tlic  trays ^  as  swiftly  by 
The  dexterous  Simon  bears  them,  and  to  take 
One's  share,  at  least,  of  coffee,  cream  and  cake, 
Is  now  to  be  the  ton^  &c. 

The  poem  concludes  abruptly  in  the  first  line  of  what  woUM 
be  the  cxxiii  stanza  if  complete,  leaving  the  reader  much  lesi 
interested  for  the  fate  of  P^anny  than  amused  by  the  playful  wit 
and  gentle  pleasantry  of  Mr.  Croaker.  ^^ 

Art.  XIII. — Account  of  a  Patent  taken  out  by  Sir  Jillliam  Con- 

greve^  {Englatuf)  for  a  new  Steam  Engine,  ^^ 

T|  RAW  a  right-angled  parallelogram,  and  let  AB  be  the  to^| 
-"-^  CD  the  bottom,  AC  being  the  perpendicular  line  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  designer.  Then  at  a  take  flCe=to  one-fourth  of  AC, 
and  draw  ab  parallel  to  CD,  and  =  to  one-third  of  the  same;  from 
b  draw  a  curve  approaching  to  BD,  convex  towards  that  line,  and 
going  off  in  an  asymptote  to  it;  let  this  line  end  in  k^  leaving  a 
small  distance  between  its  termination  and  AB;  next  from  AB, 
at  the  point  g,  whose  distance  from  i  must  equal  the  distance  of 
k  from  BD,  (and  both  be  comparatively  very  small)  draw  the  line 
gh  parallel  to  the  asymptote  and  curve,  and  not  passing  beyond  b. 
Lastly,  within  Aa  hg  draw  a  circle  and  radii,  to  which  the  sides 
Aa  ab  are  tangent,  and  the  cur\'e  gh  nearly  so.  This  figure  will 
{be  a  vertical  section  of  the  steam  engine.  AB  DC  is  the  boiler, 
\abk  is  an  iron  division  of  the  same,  cutting  off  the  part  Aa  bk^  2x\i 
bhaving  a  performation  in  ab^  in  which  a  pipe  is  inserted,  so  tha 
the  water  may  flow  freely  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  divisioij 
gh  is  a  similar  division  open  at  A,  but  the  space  ^B  is  air-tigh 
the  circle  represents  a  water-wheel  freely  suspended  on  its 
within  the  boiler,  and  working  a  toothed  wheel  of  smaller  dimec 
sions,  whose  centre  is  just  above  the  line  AB;  the  boiler  is  open^ 
except  the  small  part  ^B,  and  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  ball- 
cock  at  A.  With  this  arrangement,  when  the  steam  arises  from 
the  water  in  a^CD,  it  will  ascend  up  towards  k^  and  pass  down 
the  open  space  kgbh^  forcing  the  water  before  it,  and  thus  commu- 
nicating velocity  to  the  water-wheel,  being  compressed  in  the 
steam  chamber  according  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  water 
Kthus  forced  down  from  k  \o  h.  ^  Rushing,  therefore,  with  the  force- 
thus  acquired  through  the  aperture  A,  it  not  only  drives  round  ih 
wheel  by  its  energy  and  expansion  as  it  ascends,  but  produces  " 
the  actual  displacement  of  all  the  water  or  oiher  fluid  in  the  a 
cending  buckets,  a  buoyant  power  on  that  side  of  the  wheel  equ  _ 
to  the  actual  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  or  other  fluid  thu~ 
displaced.  The  least  moving  power,  therefore,  of  such  a  wheel, 
independent  of  the  cnergj*  and  expansion  of  the  steam,  may  be 
reckoned  as  equal  to  the  power  which  tlie  same  overshot. whc-el 
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would  ejcert  working  in  air  by  the  faU  of  a  column  of  water  or 
other  fluid,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  displacement  of  the  steam  in 
this  case.  The  upper  part  of  the  boiler  is  always  kept  full  by  a 
comoaon  ball-cock,  and  the  water  in  the  upper  compartment  of 
the  boiler  communicating  with  that  in  the  lower  through  the  bent 
pipe  efy  the  lower  boiler  will  thus  also  be  regularly  fed;  and  when 
the  steam  is  up,  the  water  in  the  lower  boiler,  or  rather  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steam  chamber,  will  always  stand  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  aperture  /»,  for  then  the  opposite  columns  of  pressure 
condensing,  the  steam  between  them  will  be  in  equilibrium;  and 
up  to  this  level  will  be  the  lower  compartment  of  the  boiler,  while 
working,  be  always  supplied  through  the  pipe  ef^  though  the 
steam  cannot  escape  through  it.' 


Art,  XIV. — Miscellaneous  Articles^  8?c. 

tkmforative  Table  of  ike  Extent,  Population,  Rich<it,  Debts,  Revenurt,  and 
Tcuci,  qfOreat  Britain  nnd  France,  for  the  ijmr  1819. 


Surface 
Population 

.Ajrncullural  Capital    . 
I  C3k»H  produce  of  Agricalture 
Net  Produce  ditto 


Cmt  Rritsiiu  nnd  IreUml. 
•21.114,000  hert. 
12,600,000  ind. 
61,000,000,000  ft. 
3,875,000,000 
1.-161,300,000 


>  Gross  pmluce  of  Manufacturing:  Indnstry  2,250,000,000 
Hones.  Muies,  &c.      .  1,818,000 


I  Oxen,  kc. 
I  Sljfcp,  A^. 
I  Vsilue  of  Exports 
[  Cotton  imported  and  wrought 
I  Public  Debt     . 
]  Interest  thereon 
[  RerenMc  of  tbc  slate 
Proportion  of  Individ  uals 


Croatian  LUirnture. — The  Austrian 
•Observer'  announces  the  pubiication 
tt  ft  work  on  Jurisprudence  in  the 
Cmtian  language  entitled  '  Preda- 
ttamgOf^  Stc,  that  is  to  say  elements  of 
HttOgftnanciTil]aw,bjE.  Domin,  pro- 
IbMorof  ciril  law  in  the  Royal  Academy 
cf  A^nni.  'This  work  written  with  per- 
apicuily  (nil  increase  the  reputation 
of  Its  learned  author,  and  it  is  the  roorc 
■^Tvcable  to  as  to  announce  it  as  it  is 
ijtie  prudoction  of  a  country  more  fam* 
"  iroad  for  the  warlike  spirit  of  ita 
litanlR  than  for  the  culture  of  the 
lal  lan^uagpe. 

i?«.  Enctjchptdique, 


'J.200,000 

40,800,000 

1,000,000,000 

25,000,000 

20,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

1 ,500,000,000 

1,800,000,000 


Fimnos. 
5«,0OO,000 
29,827,000 
57,5^2'2,000,000 
4,679,000,000 
1,345,000,000 
1,404.000,000 
1,657,000 
4.082,000 
35,109,000 
370,000,000 
10,500,000 
3,050,000,000 
532,000,000 
»89,2ia,00O 
8S7,7£>0,000 
[GaseUt  de  France.  ] 
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MavUnt     Greek     fMertOure. — Mr. 
professor  and  director  of  the 


new  Greek  college  at  Srayrna,  has  ar- 
rived at  Vienna  for  tlie  purpose  of  pub- 
h^biog  several  works,  lie  Las  already 
issued  the  two  first  volumt's  of  his 
Courie  ff  Philosophy,  in  modern 
Greek.  He  has  aUo  publi^^hed  the  Ele- 
mentary  Chronolo«ry  of  Mr,  Srhoell, 
translated  from  the  French,  and  the 
'  AbrulgmerU  of  the  hulory  of  Phihso- 
pky^*  by  Tenemao,  translated  from  li»e 
German.  These  two  translations  are 
albo  in  modern  Greek,  and  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Nicolaides,  a  Greek  merchant,  b 
native  of  Srayrna,  but  estaljtished  at 
Oileska,  and  become  illuslrious  for  his 
generous  patriotism.  It  is  ul  the  ex- 
pense of  this  noble  miu«lod  merchant 
these  works  are  published  for  the  in- 
struction of  vouth.     By  his  direcliou 
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more  titan  tbrec  huodred  copies  ure  di»> 
.  tfibuted  gratis  among  those  prafeMort 
«ad  itudeata  who  difttiofniish  them- 
selres  hy  their  virtues,  tlteir  taJeats, 
and  tbeir  zeal  in  leoming^.  ib, 

AmoD^  tbe  learned  men  who  do  ho- 
nor to  rnodern  Greece,  Mr.  Coostanti- 
no«  Oikonomos  justly  occupies  a  distin- 
guished rack.  In  1813  he  published  an 
excellent  ^Treatise  of  Rhetoric'  He  is 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
and  baa  formed  a  number  of  excellent 
tcboiars.  He  is  also  preacher  in  the 
churches  at  Smyrna,  and  has  acquired 
a  jreat  reputation  by  his  attractire 
eioqttcncc  which  draws  to  his  sermons, 
besides  the  inhabitaots  of  that  opulent 
town,  many  consuls  and  other  Euro- 
peans of  distinction.  In  tbe  number  of 
his  admirers  is  Mr.  Antliimo*,  Arch- 
bishop of  Smyrna,  a  native  of  Maxos,  a 
respectable  prelate  and  a  zealous  friend 
of  letter*. 

Mr.  Oikonomos,  without  baring- ever 
Quitted  Greece  is  profoundly  versed  in 

fcneral  literature,  in  the  Latin,  Italian, 
'rench  and  German  langua^a.  Tbe 
present  patriarch  of  Constantinople  of- 
fered him  one  of  the  fir&t  chairs  in  tbe 
grand  colleg-c  at  that  capital,  but  be 
has  been  unwilling  to  leave  the  coud- 
try  of  Homer,  where  be  is  detained  by 
gratitude  and  friendship. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
rpAMMATIKHN,  &c.  or  a  Course  of 
Belles  Letters,  recently  published,  and 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Alexander  Mawros, 
one  of  tl»e  richest  merchants  of  Greece, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  (he  chief 
benefactors  of  Uiat  unhappy  country. 
Tbe  greater  part  of  llie  Greek  mer- 
cbante,  particularly  those  of  Odessa^ 
where  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  formerly 
govcnor  general  of  the  Crimea,  left  m» 
honourable  a  name,  contnbute  also, 
each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  re- 
store fallen  Greece,  and  to  revive 
among'  the  Grecian  youth  a  taste  for 

^libo^aJ  studies,  and  a  love  of  letters, 
•cianoes,  and  the  arts. 
There  are  three  Journals  published 
at  Vicuna,  in  modern  Grcrk,  tlie  Ctm- 
rrurcial  Telr^'mnh,  llie  Litri'in/  Tcie- 
graph  mu\0  'And 

■•oc  is  just  I  «,  call- 

ed CaUiopf>s  by  Wr.  AtUaii^^iUM,  pro- 
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fesaor  of  modern  Greek  in  the  InperidI 
Academy  of  tliat  town. 

Orrman   Uni.'otrtUiM.—'The  distvr* 
bances  connected  with  the  Univcrti- 
(ies  of  Germany,  appear  to  have  had 
conBidenblc  effect  upon  the  number  of  j 
Students  belorgiog  to  them.  Formerly  J 
Gottiogcn  reckoned  more  than  a  thou-  J 
sand  studenLs  but  from  a  late  estimate  j 
it  appeared  to  have  only  T70.     Halle  ' 
has  MO;  Breslau  has  366;  Heidelberg 
has  363;  Grcsseu  has  241;  Marburgh 
has  197;  Kiel  has  107;  Rostock  ha*  iOO; 
Greifswald  has  55;  Landshut  bai*  i>40;  ' 
Tubingen   has    698;    Berlin  has    94?;  j 
LeipsM!  bfts  911;  Jena  has  634;  Vteoiw  \ 
has   957;   and  Prague  has  880.     The 
whole  number  is  8,421  in  the  sixteen 
principal  Unrversilie*  of  Germany. 

Search  of  the  Tiber  and  Pompeia.—  \ 
The  search  of  the  Tiber  ha;  comroenc* 
cd  at  Rome,  but  it  is  said  wiili  but  little  I 
success.  The  excavations  ot  I'ompetal 
arc  carried  on  very  succeesfulty,  andj 
several  new  edifices  are  said  to  havo  1 
been  discovered  in  the  street  which] 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Isis,  to  thai 
Hercules,  and  to  the  Theatre.  Sotmil 
surgical  instruments,  of  good  workman* 
ship,  are  described  to  have  been  found. 

Prize  Qtictiioni. — The  royal  acade- 
my of  Insfjriptions  and  Belles  Letten 
at  Paris,  have  proposed  tl>e  foUowixig 
prize  subject  for  the  year  1821:—'  To 
compare  the  monuments  which  remain 
of  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia  and 
Chaldea,  either  ediJQces,  basaoreiievotj 
statues,  or  inscriptioDc,  amuleta,  corns, 
engraved  stones,  cylinders,  ftc,  willi 
the  religious  doctrintu  and  allegoriea 
contained  in  the  2^tul  Avesta,  and  with 
tlie  indications  and  data  which  hare 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Lutio.  and  Oriental  writers  on 
the  opi;  '  riwtoms  of  the  Per 

sians  -ji  i-u,  and  to  illustrate 

and  expi  UK  umiu  as  much  as  pouil 
by  each  other.' 

The  prute  is  a  gold  medal  of  1 , 
francs  value.     The  essays  are  to 
written  in  Latin  or  Frcncli,  and  m-al  ifl 
before  the  Ist  of  April,  1fi21.  The  pri« 
will  be  adjudged  in  July  llillowiug. 

Tbe  Society  of  Scir^ices,  Aita  an 
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iA  PijoD  has  proposed 

'oris  »s  the  cuhjcct 

*ft>r  the  priic  to  be  awanled  in  IftJO: — 

*  WrtuU   may    he    the    most   effectaal 

»jr  frotn  tbe  hearts  of 

>>ral  diseanei  a  rem- 

'.l$t  tlie    l>aiL)arura  of  the  middle 

r,  that  falie  point  of  lionor  which 

iad>  them  to  shtxi   blotMi  iu  duds,  in 

defimoe  of  the  precepts  of  religion  and 

Uiel««r«  of  the  state?' 

Priori  vrnpo»ed  by  tJ\e-  Royal  Acade- 
m»v  ihagen. — Jllathematict.—- 

Nui  ir»  et  vl'i  actw  ma^etics: 

ii»«i  i^diurnis  Taria- 

tioii  Num   etiam 

lottgwre*,  ui  duclia;iti«j,  babcnt  circui- 
tus?  >rnm  doniqtie  has  varialiones  cer- 

tfaf;.-  li.' 

<i  pri- 

Oiana  evoiuii  '  uniiKiiiuin,  at 

fecntam  sive  r<  ^ire  abnortneni 

abtoiMant. 

Tbe  prices  attached  to  the&e  jubjecta 
are  50  Danish  ducats. 

Om/^i^-'— Quae  8axa  ad  moDtes  or* 
secundi.  8CU  trani-itorios,  perti- 
in  Norweg^ia  n-pcriuntur* 

T  j'TOpowd  by  his  cxcelteD* 

cy  -  tkc*  la  of  tije  value  of  550 

niblcs.  I'hc  niemoirs  arc  to  be  written 
ia  liatio,  French,  Cog'lish,  German^ 
6w^i»hi  9r  DaMi<ih,  and  should  bo  di- 
rected to  M.  H.  C.  Orste'i,  secretary 
to  the  ecadcmy,  by  December,  1819. 

S<itn^^'  Oiifjitinnt. — Tliff  royal  aca- 
demy of  nd  BoUcs  Letters  of 
Braueh  '  ,  ;'k>»ed  for  competition, 
Jutog  Wk  Tear  1820,  the  foliowiog 
qeetlioos  in  the  department  of  science. 

1,  Sup()0«e  a  plate  of  a  given  figure, 
sMached  to  a  surface  either  by  means 
of«crew«ofa  known  number,  position, 
and  force,  or  by  means  of  some  inter- 
nediale  matt. —  '  ).•  of  uniting  the 
«oe  to  tlif  ott  ind  the  specific 

Imttcity  ot^  w  i.,> .,  ,,  a,.o  known;  if  to  a 
point  in  the  circumference  of  this  plate, 
•nami  be  affixed,  which  acts  in  the 
■one  plane  with  the  sarface.  it  is  re- 
^[Oirra  to  ktii;n-  nhnt  rrM-itaooe  this 
plate  will  bi<  I  { \%  a^inst 

a  fcrce  apph*  ^s  a  lever, 

rniwidtrwg  tiic  ujatenoi,  th,  well  of  the 
plate  as  of  the  arm  and  surface,  as  a 


■ 


perfect  mathematical  abstraction;  thai 
is  to  say,  as  perfectly  rig-id  ur  nou-elas* 
tic,  as  infrangible  or  incapable  of  break- 
ing, ^C.!* 

S.  A  body  being  suspended  from  tlie 
extremity  of  a  cord,  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  fixed  to  the  roof  of 
a  room;  if  tliis  body  is  made  to  describe 
an  arc  of  a  certain  circle  round  the  fix- 
ed extremity;  and  if.  besides,  a  nwre- 
ment  of  projection  is  given  to  it, — it  i* 
required  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
curve,  or  rather  double  curvature, 
which  this  body  will  describe  according 
to  the  hypothesis — As  is  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  so  is  the  square  of  velocityf* 

3.  If  there  b  an  identity  between  the 
forces  which  produce  the  electrical 
phenomena,  and  those  which  produce 
the  galvanic  phenomena,  whence  is  it 
that  we  do  not  find  a  perfect  accord- 
ance between  the  former  and  the  latter. 

4.  Many  modem  authors  beUeve  in 
the  identity  of  the  chemical  and  galva- 
nic forces, — it  is  required  to  prove  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  this  opinion. 

5.  What  is  the  true  chemical  compo 
sition  of  sulphurets,  as  well  oxidized  m 
hydrogcnized,  made  according  to  the 
different  processes,  and  what  are  their 
uses  in  the  arts?  ^H 

Tlie  answers  are  to  be  supported,  as    ^| 
far  as  poesible,  by  new  facts  and  expe- 
ritnents  easy  of  repetition. 

COMMUNICATED. 

Obituary. — In  the  neighbourhood  of 
GeorgcU>wn  S.  C".  departed  this  life  on 
the  eleventh  of  August,  Joseph  Pyatt, 
Esq.  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Death  in  all  his  triumphs,  never  ex- 
ulted over  an  event,  more  melancholy 
in  its  circumstances  and  better  calcula- 
ted to  prostrate  human  pride.  But  a  little 
while,  and  the  deceased  was  seen  in  the 
ruddy  bloom  of  manhood,  mingling  as 
eagerly  as  any  of  us,  in  the  busy  pur- 
suits of  life,  full  of  present  joy,  flushed 
with  future  hope.  Where  is  he  now?  and 
where  are  his  air-built  visioQs?-^The 
morning  had  already  passed  away,  with- 
out a  cloud,  and  the  peerless  brightness 
with  which  the  noon  commenced  seem- 
ed to  promise  a  long  saramer  day  of 
eeasetes*  sunshine  and  unbroken  sere- 
nity, Ala*!  how  shadowy  ^ind  delusive 
is  every  thing  of  this  world.  At  the 
very  moment  when  the  aky  was  clear- 
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est  and  every  prospect  fairest,  then 
■udilenly  shut  in.  a  dark  and  dismal 
nii^t,  that  night  which  do  eye  can  see 
and  live,  the  cold  and  comfortless  ni^ht 
of  death  and  the  grave.  Thus  was  ex- 
tingUMhod  the  aoft  light  of  how  much 
rirtue; — Thus  was  frozen  forever  the 
genial  current  of  how  much  warm 
and  generous  sensibility!  A  more  esti* 
raable  man  nerer  fell  before  the  drvad 
destroyer.  In  his  lo«s,  the  public  at 
large  have  »ustained  do  ordinary  mis- 
fortune. Few  who  have  been  cut  off 
so  early  from  society  have  left  the  me- 
mory of  as  much  usefulness  behind 
tb(?m.  His  whole  system  glowed  with 
a  benevolence  equally  pure  and  expan- 
tive.  The  entire  human  family  were 
his  kindred.  He  could  uever  for  a  mo- 
ment view  with  tnditference,  the  vicis- 
situdes by  which  any  of  its  members 
were  either  favoured  or  afflicted.  This 
feeling  of  philanthropy  thus  a  presiding 
principle  of  his  bosom,  was  constantly 
observed  indueucici?  and  diutingui%h- 
ing  the  actionsof  his  life.  Public  spi- 
rited even  to  muniticence,  charitable 
almost  to  a  fault,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  heUl  only  in  trust  for  tlie  beneftt 
of  others,  the  abundant  means  with 
which  providence  had  blessed  him.  If 
in  t)>e  bereavement  of  this  excellent 
fellow  citixen,  the  community  in  gene- 
ral have  sustained  an  atHieting  priva- 
tion, liow  much  more  heavily  has  the 
calamity  fallen  upon  the  narrower  cir- 
cle of  his  more  immediate  associates. 
Real  life  has  never  known,  imagination 
ban  scarcely  ever'  bodied  forth'' a  char- 
acter more  happily  constituted  to  con- 
ciliate esteem  and  rivet  affection.  In 
all  those  soft,  benign,  winning  amiabi- 
lities, which  tend  so  much  to  cheer, 
decorate,  and  adorn  '  tlie  mild  majesty 
of  private  life/  nature  had  exercised  to- 
wards him  unbounded  liberality.  To 
these  gentle  and  unobtrusive,  but  envi- 
able qualities  he  united  others  of  a  high* 
er  order,  with  which  thty  ai-e  not  always 
associated.  Whenever  the  occasion 
re<)uired  it,  he  never  failed  to  exhibit 
the  utmost  independence  and  firmness. 
Upon  subjects  of  trivial  coasequence, 
the  transient  topics  of  the  passing  hour, 
no  man  was  more  ready  to  yield  to  even 
the  prejudices  and  caprices  of  others. 
But  when  matters  of  deeper  interest 
and  higher  moment  engaged  his  atten- 


tion, it  belonged  to  the  transpuat 
frankness  of  his  disposition  to  assert, 
and  to  tlie  lofty  manliness  of  his  charac- 
ter, to  maintain  the  uubiaued  convic- 
tions of  his  own  judgment.  In  all  the 
variety  of  thecver-changing  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  hi^i  conduct  was 
graduated  by  a  most  refiined  and  high- 
toned  standard.  With  those  worldly 
maxims,  which  too  commonly  prevail 
abroad  in  society,  tlic  pure  and  exalted 
sentiments  of  his  mind  could  liold  no 
possible  communion.  From  these  inter- 
ested and  heartless  sacrifices  of  moral 
seosibihty  and  conscientious  convic- 
tion, which  we  every  day  see  too  suo- 
cessfully  made,  every  susceptibility 
within  him  uniformly  and  instantly  re- 
volted. Nor  did  tins  erect  and  digni- 
fied carriage  alone  distinguish  the  walk 
of  his  manhood.  It  is  perfecllj  recol- 
lected, that  even  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  his  youth,  the  habits  of  his  mind  and 
his  life  were  formed  and  regulated  in 
implicit  obedience  to  the  nicest  chastity 
of  principle  and  the  finest  chivalry  of 
feeling.  These  ethereal  attributes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  given  to  him  at  bis 
birth,  and  to  have  been  breathed,  as  it 
were,  into  the  very  essence  of  his  being. 
But  that  bosom  which  was  the  favourite 
seat  of  every  social  virtue,  has  been 
touched  by  the  clay -cold  band  of  death. 
That  heart  which  was  the  shrine  where 
honour  loved  to  worship,  is  mouldering 
in  the  dust.  The  countless  tics  by 
which  this  amiable  and  accomplished 
man  had  become  connected  and  inter- 
twined witli  the  best  affections  of  his 
friends,  have  been  rudely  torn  aaua- 
der,  and  now  bleed  at  every  pore.  Yet 
there  is  another  circle,  nearer  and 
dearer,  which  this  dreadful  dispensa- 
tion has  plunged  still  deeper  in  afflic- 
tion. Of  the  desolation  and  despair, 
which  reigns  there,  and  crushes  the 
spirits  of  its  members,  we  are  not  here 
to  speak.  Sacred  be  their  sorrows! 
Hallowed  their  sufferings! — Oh!  God  of 
mercy,  teach  them  to  bow  in  unmur- 
mnring  obedience  and  kiss  (hy  chas- 
tening hand. 

Spirit  of  my  departed  Friend! —accept 
this  unwortliy  tribute  from  a  heart,  that 
has  been  withered  by  thy  early  fate, 
and  which  can  only  cease  to  cborish  thy 
memory,  when  it  becomes  as  cold  »• 
/Atntr,  G. 
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THE 
DROOPING  LAUREL. 
I. 
|liiotr*rs  hsd  descended— I  roam'd 
bj  the  Ijcath, 
f-Atii  ll»e  clouds  were  all  ting'd  with 
ft  br%ht  goideD  hue, 
Ir^i r-^'h    nistled  by  Zephyr's 

>  And   .:.-.    ^».>    was  just  bidding  tbe 
world  an  adieu. 
U 

The  flowerR  their  bosoms  wide  spresul 
ro  the  *k>, 
And  teetn'd  heaven  to  tiinnk  Tor  the 
blestiiig  around 
Bat  the  laurel  it  dropped  tbe  looe  tear 
from  iti  eye, 
And  waving-  impriated  a  kisa  an  tbe 
grvund. 

III. 
I  ftt  its  meaniD(^. — *■  Oh!  where 
IB  be  now} 
T))c  bero  low-lain  ia  his  ni08s<coTer'd 
frare; 

Ibr  mine  is  the  pleasure  that  morn  cao 
beetow, 
Nor  tbe  eveoingr'a  cooteolment:— I 
mourn  for  the  brave.' 
IV. 
i  oeasM.— And  the  minstrel  as  passing- 

Shall  cause  a  green  garland  of  laurels 

to  rise, 
Aod  breathing  resistless,  an  hallowed 

»ong, 
8baJl  note  the  lone  tomb  where  tbe 

Wftfrior  lies.  A. 

EriTArn  nrrrnnxj}  for  trk  dvke  op 
mcnMoivn— late  Governor  g;eneral 
of  tbe  Bnli«ih  American  Colonics, 
who  dted  Saturday,  Aupu«t,  28th. 
1810. 
bni  ^t,  here  Richmond  i« 

,|' 
fhot^ii  Miij^  iiv'd,  the  friend  of  human 
khid. 
>  firmly  trod»  through  life's  distract- 
ing maze, 

Wbo  nnifht  oo  honours,  but  his  coun- 
try'* prai!.L*; 
WIm  •com'd  the  meanness  of  the  renal 

tribe, 
_Dy  foM  uncooquerVI,  nor  could  gran- 
deur bribe: 

r  sool  superior,  spnm'd  the  farce 
ofabow. 


^^ 


Wbo  Ured  with  freedom,  ftod  who  left 
no  foe. 

-^->Reli^on*»  friend,  the  ornament  ol 

state, 
Alike  lamented,  by  the  poor  aod  great; 
The  great  lament  his  ripen'd  glorie* 

fled, 
The  poor  lament  hira^  whom  his  bounty 

fed- 
Here  widows  mourn,  and  helpless  or- 
phans cry. 
Here  sages  sadden;   and  here  virf^ns 

sigb; 
Here  weep  the  virtues,  here  the  graces 

mourn, 
Aod  pour  their  incense,  round  his 

cred  Urn. 

Ages  to  come,  shall  emulate  his  fame. 
And  ev'ry  virtue,  kindle  at  his  name; 
The  muse  too,  seeks  to  dignify  her  lavs. 
And  live  immortal;    for  she  siog^  bi« 

praise.  E.  B»] 

Reading,  Penn. 
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TyamacUofu  ofSocietie*. — Transao- 
lions  of  the  society  instituted  at  London 
for  the  Encouragement  of  arts,  maun- 
fiicturcs,  and  commerce,  with  the  pre- 
miums offered  m  1818,  Vol.  37.  8vo. 
10*.  6c/. 

Transactions  of  the  Linnsrao  Socie- 
ty, Vol.  12.  Part.  11.  4to,  2L  2*. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  London,  Vol.  3,  Part.  HI. 
4to.  1/.  16*. 

Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester.  Vol- 
3.  New  Series, 
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Voyages  and  Trawls. — First  Ii 
pressions;  or,  a  Tour  upon  the  Conti< 
cent,  in  the  Sunimer  of  1818,  through' 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  tl>e 
Borders  of  Germany,  and  part  of 
French  Flanders.  By  Marianne  Baillie. 
8vo.  Fine  Plates,  1  bs. 

Italy,  its  Agriculture,  Sic.,  from  the 
French  of  M.  Chatcauvieux-  By  Ed- 
ward Rigby.  M.  D.  3vo.  7r.  fit/. 

A  Walk  through  Switzerland.  With 
a  Map.  8vo.  6s. 

Gleanings   and   Remarks,  coUcc 
duruig-  many  months  residence  at  Bu^ 
uos  Ayres,  and  within  the  Upper  C'oui 
try.     By  major  Alexander  GiUcspi 
R.M.  «vo.  lOt. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  bland  oC 
Madcria.  8vo.  \$. 
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TraveU  through  France  in  1817.  By 

the  duke  of  Aog-ouieme.  6vo.  Q#> 

Travels  tn  France,  hr  Fmnow  Hall, 
Esq.  late  Military  Secretary'  to  jjeneral 
Wilwo,  govenor  in  Cauada.  8?a.  12*. 

/^tuj.— A  Practical  Trealiae  on  (he 
_JitlJingof  Evidence  for  tnals  at  Ni»i 
Trills,  and  on  the  prcparing^  and  arrang- 
ing- the  necessary  proofs.  Oy  Isaac  E^- 
pinasse,  of  Gniy'«  Inn,  Esq.  Barrister 
at  law.  Bvo.  1~^. 

An  Analytical  Digested  Index  to  the 
Term  Reports  and  Others,  containing 
all  the  Points  of  Law  Ar^ed  and  De- 
termined in  the  Court  of  Kin^'n  Bench, 
Common  Pleas  aoil  Exchequer,  during 
the  reign  of  Geo.  HI.  With  Tahlcs  of 
Reference.  liy  Anthony  Hammond,  2 
Vols.  Royal  8vo,  21.  7*." 

The  Historia  Brittonum,  commonly 
attributed  to  Nennius.  From  a  manu- 
script lately  discovered  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican  Palace,  at  Rome.  Edited 
in  the  Tenth  Century,  by  Mark  llie 
Hermit.  With  an  English  ^'er^ioa,  and 
Fac  Himile  of  the  Original  Motes  9nd 
Illustratiooft.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn, 
B.  D.  Royal  Qvo.  IS/r. 

Biography. — Notic«  rarle  Cbarac- 
tere  ct  les  Erints  de  Madame  le  Baroo* 
ne  do  Stuel  Hobtein.  Par  Madame 
Necker  de  Saussure,  Son  amie,  et  sa 
plu8  proche  parente.  8vo. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Fulton.  By  his 
friend  C.  D.  Coldcn.  Compn^ing  »omo 
Account  of  tl»e  Inventiun,  Pn)grcss, 
and  Establishment  of  Steam  Boats,  &c. 
I4<. 

Poeirtj. — Don  .Juan.  Canto  the 
Third.  Rro.  3a.  6d. 

^(weJt. — The  Munisler  Collate  Boy 
By  Maria  R.   Roche,  Atithor  of  the 


ChiUrea  of  the  Abb^f,  ke.  4  VoU. 

89. 

The  third  and  fourth  rolumes  of 
VifiD  (yf  U\e  Hiitory^  Literaturt,   an 
ilf/u'Tvn  fff  Utf  HitutfHjt,  by  the  RoTi^ 
]V.  fVurd,  of  ScramfH/r*,  Bcnf^aL 

Mr.  Southey's  new  poem,  *The  Pall 
of  Paraguay'  i*  announned.  Abo 

'Italy  in  18  8,  and  IUI9.  by  Joha 
Scott,  author  of  •  A  Visit  to  Paris,'  kcA 

'  Memoirs  &;c.  of  Chri«topher  I\orth 
editor  of  Black wooi|'s  Magazine,'  will 
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Ivan  Joe,  a  new  nord  by  the  antho 
of  Talcs  of  My  Landlord,  and 

'  The  Moaaslerv,'  by  the  amhor  of 
*  Waverly.'  J 
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Fanny,  a  satirical  poem.  New  York 
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The  State  Triunirinte  or  the  Buc«i 
tail  Bards,  a  satirical  poem.  Neir* 
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The  Sketch  Book  No.  5.  Salmagun* , 
di,  new  wries,  No.  8. 

A  View  of  the  Lead  mines  of  the  I 
Missouri,  including  some  obMnrafioos 
on  tlie  mineralogr,   feology,  goognr  ^ 
phy,  antiquities,  soil,  climate  popula- 
tion and  productions  of  Mi*tsoun  and^ 
Arkan<jaw  and   other  sections  of  the 
WeE>tern  Country,  accompanied   with 
three  engravings.  By  H<  n—  "  ^-  'h^oI- 
crafl  corresponding  men  Ly-  j 

ceum  of  Natural  History  .-.  .-^ ..  i  ork. 
1  vol.  8vo.  New  York.  ' 

Free  Remarks  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  the  practice  ofi 
the  Federal  government  and  tlie  obli- 
gations of  the  union  respecting  the  ex- 
clusion of  slavery  from  the  Territories 
aital  new  states.  By  a   Philadelphian, . 
published  by  A.  Finley,  N.  E.  comer  of  | 
Chesnut  and  Fourth  streets  Ptiiiadel-* 
phia. 


Publishers  every  where  in  the  United  States  are  requested  to 
transmit,  post-paid,  to  the  publication  office  of  the  Analectic  Ma- 
gazine, S.  E.  comer  of  Walnut  and  Fourth  streets,  Philadelphia, 
the  titles,  price,  &c.  of  works  published  by  them. 

I  Such  lists  will  be  inserted  in  the  last  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and 
thus,  if  publishers  come  into  the  measure,  a  complete  view  will  be 
presented  of  the  operations  of  the  American  prcM. 
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Art.  I. — Description  of  the  Character ^  Manners  and  Cus^- 
tonus  of  the  people  ef  India^  and  of  their  institutions  reli- 
gious and  civii.  By  the  Abbe  J,  A.  Dubois,  Missionary 
in  the  Mysore.  Republished  by  M.  Carey  &  Son,  Phila- 
delphia. 

As,  according  to  the  poet, '  the  proper  study  of  mankind  b 
man,*  a  work  of  the  above  description  must  afford  ample  ma- 
terials to  the  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  on  which  to  spe- 
culate, and  must  excite  a  feeling  of  compassion,  for  the  dark 
and  superstitious  condition  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
£Rmily,  inhabiting  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  globe;  and  who, 
with  rc«pect  to  some  of  the  arts,  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
perfection,  unrivalled  by  their  more  enlightened  neighbours 
of  Europe. 

Man,  in  his  original  state,  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
blind  will,  is  little  elevated  above  the  brute;  his  natural  dis- 
poftition  is  evinced  on  every  opposition  to  his  authority,  and 
vents  itself  m  the  most  inextinguishable  rage;  guided  neither 
by  the  rules  of  moral  or  natural  justice,  he  goes  on  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  intent 
cnly  on  the  gratification  of  the  most  implacable  revenge;  the 
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slighest  insult  is  sufficient  to  excite  his  ire,  and  the  punbb 
ment  of  death  alone  can  appease  his  resentment.     For  manjr 
ages  the  ancient  Germans,  and  savage  hordes  of  the  north, 
were  little  removed  from  the  state  we  have  described^  undl 
their  conquest  in  the  west,  and  consequent  association  with 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Italy,  gradually  refined  and  sof- 
tened   their   natural    ferocity,   and  eventually  produced  an 
amdgamation  of  character,  manners,  and  customs.     But  the 
continent  of  India  presents  a  phenomenon  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. A  nation  which  was  once  the  depository  of  all  learning, 
science,  and  phlilosophy,  whose  brahmans  or  sages  were  the 
oracles  of  ancient  Greece;  and  whose  improvement  might  na> 
turally  be  presumed  to  have  increased  with  years,  pertina- 
ciously adhering  to  customs  and  usages,  and  the  practice  of 
the  most  absurd  and  superstitious  ceremonies,  rejecting  with 
disdain  the  light  of  reason  and  revelation,  and  compelling 
even  their  conquerors  to  comply  with  their  prejudices,  is 
surely  a  matter  of  considerable  astonishment,  and  a  subject 
sufficient  toexcite  the  curiosity,  and  consequent  endeavour  to- 
penetrate  into  so  extraordinay  a  mystery. 

Many  narratives  have  been  written  descriptive  of  the  cha- 
racter, &c,  of  the  people  of  India;  but  the  writers  have  pre- 
ferred dealing  so  much  in  the  marvellous,  and  relating  the 
most  improbable   and  ridiculous  fictions,  that  they  have  de- 
servedly fallen  into  contempt.  As  late  as  the  year  1807,  our 
author  in  his  preface,  says,  '  Though  £uro})eans  have  been 
in  possession  of  regular  and  permanent  establishments  among 
the  people  of  India  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  it  is 
wonderful  to  observe  how  little  authentic  information  they 
have  collected  respecting  the  various  nations  which  inhabit 
that  vast  region.*  A  few  prominent  features  present  themselves 
to  every  traveller  in  a  foreign  land,  but  to  found  a  judgment 
on  the  general  conduct  and  disposition  of  a  people,  as  is  loo 
frequently  the  case,  on  so  super6cial  an  observation,  is  de- 
serving of  the  highest  rcprobatirm,  and  both  an  injurj'  to  so- 
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eiety  and  liteniture.  An  intimate  association  with  the  in- 
habitants in  their  more  private  and  secluded  state;  an  adop- 
CioD  of  their  manners;  a  conformity  to  their  customs  and  do- 
neslic  economy,  and  above  all  an  acquiescence  even  in  their 
prejudices,  i»  the  only  true  mode  of  ascertaining  the  character, 
and  estimating  the  qualities  of  a  nation.  It  is  not  by  exhi- 
biting them  in  their  worst,  and  most  deformed  state,  or  hold- 
ing up  to  public  odium  and  execration  their  vices,  that  wc 
ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  deportment  of  a  people;  but  by 
equally  balancing  their  virtues  and  their  vices;  by  searching 
into  the  origin  and  intent  of  their  various  institutions;  and 
studying  the  genius  of  the  people  for  whom  they  were  created. 
Statements  founded  on  such  pretensions  are  entitled  to  our 
belief;  a  certain  ingenuousness  pervades  the  pages  of  such  a 
writer,  and  forces  conviction  upon  our  minds,  by  the  simple 
and  unaffected  style  of  the  narrative.  If  such  be  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  historian,  the  venerable  Abbe  is  entitled  to  our 
implxcit  credit.  A  residence  of  many  years  among  the  Hin- 
doos, during  which  he  lived  as  one  of  themselves,  adopting 
their  manners,  customs,  and  even  prejudices,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject on  which  he  writes,  and  the  unqualified  respect  and  es- 
teem In  which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men, 
enabled  him  to  scrutinize  minutely  into  their  civil  and  reli- 
potis  institutions.  But  it  possesses  further  and  higher  con- 
firmation, in  the  approbation  of  such  men  as  major  Wilks, 
A*  James  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  general  Malcolm, 
whoec  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  languages,  and 
high  standing  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
■mst,  with  every  unprejudiced  mind,  render  their  evidence 
conclusive. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  three  parts:  the  1st 
contains  a  general  view  of  society  in  India:  2nd  of  the  four 
itigcs  of  life  of  the  Brahmana,  and  3rd  of  Religion. 


92  Description  of  the  Character^  tfc. 

The  division  of  society  into  casts,  *■  a  Portuguese  term 
ivhich  has  been  adopted  by  Europeans  to  denote  the  different 
classes  or  tribes,"  and  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
together  with  numerous  sects  and  tribes,  several  of  whom 
have  customs  peculiar  to  themselves,  form  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  state  of  Hindoo  society.  There  are,  however, 
four  principal  tribes,  as  follows:  *  The  first  and  most  distin- 
guished of  all  is  the  Brachmana  or  Brahmans:  the  second 
in  rank  is  that  of  the  Kshntriya  or  I^ajas:  the  third  the  Caisya 
or  merchants  and  cultivators^  and  the  last  that  of  Sudra*  or 
cultivators  subordinate  to  the  others. 

'  Each  of  these  four  principal  tribes  is  subdivided  into 
several  more,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  num- 
ber and  the  sort;  for  this  division  varies  in  the  different  coun* 
tries,  and  several  casts  known  in  one  province  do  not  appear 
in  another,' 

•  It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to 
follow  the  author  through  the  various  divisions  into  which 
these  four  grand  casts  are  separated.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  quoting  those  the  most  remarkable,  and  as  illus* 
trative  of  the  subject;  for,  as  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Sudras, 
*  I  have  never  found  any  man  in  the  provinces  where  I  have 
lived,  able  to  fix  with  precision  on  the  number  and  species  of 
them,  although  it  is  often,  and  indeed  proverbially  repeated, 
that  there  are  eighteen  chief  subdivisions,  and  one  hundred 
and  eight  others.'  Again,  speaking  of  those  who  are  distin- 
guished  by  some  singular  peculiarities,  ^  I  am  not  aware,  for 
example,  that  the  very  remarkable  cast  of  Naimars  or  Nairs^ 
in  which  the  women  enjoy  a  plurality  of  husbands,  is  to  be 
found  any  where  but  in  the  forests  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
*  The  cast  of  Colaris^  or  robbers,  who  exercise  their  pro- 
fession without  disguise,  as  their  birthright,  is  found  but 
rarely  beyond  the  Marava,  a  territory  bordering  on  the  fish- 
ing coast.  The  princes  of  this  little  state  belong  to  the  ti'ibe 
and  profession  of  robbers^  and  conceive  their  cadling  no  way 
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ifscrciijtable  to  themselves  or  their  tribe,  as  having  lcgiti|^ 
natdy  descended  to  them  by  right  of  inheritance.  So  far  fron? 
linking  at  the  appellation,  if  one  of  them  be  asked  who  he 
he  win  coolly  answer  that  he  is  a  robber. 

*  There  is  another  cast  in  the  same  province,  called  the  To- 
Lt^ar^,  in  which  brothers,  uncles,  nephews,  and  other  kindred, 

rben  married,  enjoy  the  wives  in  common. 

*  In  the  cast  of  the  Mysore  there  is  a  tribe  known  by  the 
tie  of  Morsa-Hokula  Makvlu^  in   which  when  a  mother 

[gives  her  eldest  daughter  in  marriage,  she  herself  is  forced  to 
submit  to  the  amputation  of  the  two  middle  fingers  of  thr 
hand,  as  high  as  the  second  joint;  and,  if  the  mother 
lie  bride  be  dead,  the  bridge -groom's  mother  must  sub- 
mit to  the  cruel  ceremony.' 

Each  cast  is  known  by  some  distinguishing  mark,  either 
in  dress,  or  manner  of  disposing  it;  and  *  extravagant  as  many 
of  their  modes  and  customs  are,  they  never  draw  down  from 
casts  of  the  most  opposite  habits  and  fashions  the  least  appear- 
I  tncc  of  contempt  or  dislike.  Upon  this  point  there  is,  through 
the  whole  of  India,  the  most  perfect  toleration.' 

Every  nation  has  a  peculiar  costume  which  distinguishes 
i  it  from  another.  The  Romans  had  their  toga;  and  during 
ihcir  empire  in  the  east,  it  was  prohibited  to  all  to  wear  pur- 
ple, except  the  royal  family,  hence  the  distinction  of  Porphy- 
togenitus,  or  bom  in  the  purple.  The  use  of  silk  among  the 
ancient  Eg)'ptian8,  was  also  confined  to  the  royal  family  and 
oobility;  and  to  this  day,  the  descendants  of  Mahomet  are 
distinguished  by  the  green  turban.  The  star  is  the  distin- 
(piiahing  mark  of  nobility  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe; 
but  tile  vast  variety  of  costume  among  the  Hindoos,  some  of 
them  of  so  ridiculous  a  fashion,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  smile 
of  pity  and  compassion  for  the  gross  ignorance  and  suptrsti» 
6on  that  occasions  it.  The  tribe  of  Fakirs,  a  species  of 
fthgieutey  similar  to  the  mendicant  friars  of  Spain  and  Italy, 


DetcriftHoH  of  the  Chantcitr^  Cf c* 

tlive  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  oftne  mt 
present  an  appearance  so  disgusting,  that  it  is  diiBcuU 
conceive  how  any  human  beings,  unless  actuated  by  rcligio 
fanaticism,  could  render   themselves  so  odious:  their 
which  is  suffered  to  grow  very  long,  is  plaitted  and  inter 
woven  with  cow-dung;  their  bodies  anointed  with  the  sami 
odoriferous  perfume,  over  which  they  throw  a  while 
dcr;  a  small  piece  of  calico  round  the  lower  part  of  the  bod 
constitutes  all  their  clothing;  some  are  even  destitute  of  thl 
covering,  and  are  frequendy  seen  parading  the  streets  in 
state  of  nudit)%  To  the  eye  of  the  Hindoo,  who  has  been  ac- 
customed from  his  infancy,  to  look  up  with  reverential  awe, 
to  these  impostors,  this  voluntary  sacrifice  of  all  decency  am 
cleanliness,  is  considered  as  the  acme  of  religious  perfectioiw 
Some  communities,  in  consequence,  have  become  extremely 
rich,  by  the  contributions  of  their  ignorant  followers.    It  is  a 
melancholy  contemplation  to  reflect,  that  so  many  human  be- 
ings, should  resign  themselves  to  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion of  a  set  of   impious  fanatics,    and  exercise   rites  and 
ceremonies  that  almost  exclude  them  from  the  pale  of  civi- 
lized society.     Reason,  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
between  man  and  brute,  is  never  called  into  exercise  in  this 
countr)'.     The  poor  uneducated  Hindoo  nevtr  thinks  of  de- 
viating from  the  customs  of  his  ancestors;  and  through  a  long 
lapse  of  ages  has  continued  in  the  same  debased  and  depres> 
sed  condition.  From  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  institutions 
of  all  descriptions,  an  encroachment  on  the   privileges  and 
customs  of  each  other,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  8C» 
rious  results,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out. 

'  Independently  of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  common 
to  all  the  casts,  and  the  migration  from  one  tribe  into  ano- 
ther through  all  India,  a  farther  distinction  arises  from  one 
family  making  alliance  with  another.  This  distinction  is  still 
more  to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  of  intermarriage.  Fot 
the  Hindoos  of  good  casts  avoid  as  much  as  they  can  any 
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orw  alliance,  and  the  heads  of  families  use  their  utmost  eo- 

deavours  to  dispose  of  their  children  amongst  families  with 

Iwhom  ihcy  are  already  connected  either  by  consanguinity  or 

[ftfiDit>*.     Marriages  are  more  easily  contracted  in  proportion 

die  parties  are  more  nearly  related.  A  widower  remarries 

|witii  the  sister  of  his  former  wife:  the  uncle  espouses  his 

[niece,  and  the  cousin  his  cousin.     Persons  so  related  possess 

an  exclusive  privilege  to  intermarry,  upon  the  ground  of  such 

relationship;  and,  if  they  choose,  they  can  prevent  any  other 

lltnion,  and  enforce  their  own  preferable  right.     But  there  is 

I  one  singular  exception  from  the  rule;  for  the  uncle  will  take 

[to  wife  his  sister^s  daughter,  but  by  no  means  his  brother's; 

[the  children  of  a  brother  will  intermarry  with  those  of  the 

I  aister,  but  not  the  children  of  two  brothers  or  of  two  sisters, 

*  This   distinction    is  invariable  kept  up  through  all  the 

leasts,  from  the  Brahman  to  the  Pariah.     And  although  in 

the  fiftieth  generation,  or  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  rela- 

M,  the  male  line  retains  its  right  in  all  cases  to  con* 

iclf  with  the  female;  yet  never  can  the  children  of 

[the  male  line  intermarry  with  each  other,  nor  those  of  the 

female  line  unite.' 

consequence  of  this  distinction,  many  inconveniences 
rprevented  incident  to  the  state  of  society  in  Europe;  but, 
Id  the  same  time,  the  6ner  feelings  of  the  heart  are  suppres- 
sed* The  passion  of  love  is  a  stranger  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Hifidoo;  those  little  offices  that  cement  affection,  and  consti- 
tofie  the  happiness  of  the  marriage  state,  are  never  consider- 
ed in  their  domestic  economy.  Contracted  at  the  early  age 
ol  five  or  six  years,  a  period  before  reason  has  even  be- 
(un  to  dawn,  no  room  is  left  for  choice  or  selection,  and  nei- 
ther deformity  of  body,  dissimilarity  of  temper,  or  disposi- 
tioo,  or  any  other  cause,  can  annul  the  contract;  and  on  the 
lide  of  the  woman  it  is  irrevocable,  for  if  even  she  become  a 
^lidow,  she  is  precluded  from  marrying  again  under  pain  ol 
etpnlakm  from  the  cast 
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*  The  most  disttngmshed  amongst  the  four  great  tribes^ 
into  which  the  Hindoos  were  originally  separated  by  their 
first  legtslator«,  is  that  of  the  Bmhmans,'  of  whom  alone  we 
ahall  have  occasion  to  speak,  though  they  do  not  hold  their 
rank  undisputed,  the  Pamhalars  or  five  casts  of  artisans  claim- 
ing an  equality. 

'  Of  all  the  HindooB,  however,  the  Brahmans  strive  the 
most  to  keep  up  the  feeling  of  outward  and  inward  purity- 
Hence  their  ablutions  are  most  frequent,  and  their  abstinence 
moat  rigorous-,  not  only  from  all  kinds  of  food  that  has  had 
the  principle  of  life,  but  even  from  many  of  the  simpler  pro- 
ductions of  nature  which  their  supersritious  prejudices  lead 
them  to  consider  as  impure  or  capable  of  communicating  de- 
filement. It  is  chiefly  this  unfailing  Bentiment  of  propriety 
which  raises  that  high  cast  into  the  respect  and  reverence 
which  they  enjoy  in  the  world.* 

*  There  is  another  division  of  the  tribe  still  more  general 
than  those  that  have  been  yet  mentionedr  It  is  that  of  the 
Hi^/it'hand  and  of  the  Left-hand,*  From  this  distinction, 
whicii  is  of  recent  invention,  has  arisen  the  most  violent  con- 
tests, frequently  attended  with  bloody  conclusions.  When 
any  encroachment  is  made  by  either  party,  *  gentlest  of  all 
creatures,  timid  under  all  other  circumstances,  here  only  the 
Hindoo  seems  to  change  his  nature.  There  is  no  danger  that 
he  fears  to  encounter  in  maintaining  what  he  tetms  iitB  ri^lefl 
and  rather  than  yield  it  he  is  ready  to  make  any  sa^nfii^e^  Mt 
even  to  hazard  his  life.'  To  such  extreme  violence  'arelheilk 
disputes  carried,  that  even  the  presence  of  a  nitlHarj^  foit^ 
18  frequently  insufficient  to  quell  the  commotion;  but  il& 
sooner  does  an  '  opportunity  occur  than  they  are  iostmtly  ulp 
again  without  reflecting  on  the  evils  they  formeriy  suflered^ 
or  showing  the  smallest  tendency  to  moderate  their  hnpetuodi 
violence.  -'-^' 

*"  Such  are  the  excesses  to  which  the  timid,  the  peaceablf 
Hmdoo,  sometimes  abandons  himself;  whilst  his  }Aoodfcoi^ 
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tests  spring  oul  of  mouvea  which,  to  a  European  at  least, 
would  appear  frivolous  and  trifling.    Perhaps  the  sole  cause 

»of  the  contest  is  about  his  right  to  wear  pantoufles;  or  whcth- 
er  he  may  parade  in  a  palanquin  or  on  horseback,  on  the  day 
«f  hts  marriage.  Sometimes  that  of  having  a  trumpet  sound- 
ed before  him,  or  the  distinction  of  being  accompanied  by  the 
country  music  at  public  ceremonies.  Perhaps  it  is  the  ambi* 
tio(D  of  having  flags  of  certain  colours,  or  with  the  resem- 
blance of  certain  deities  displayed  about  his  person  on  such 
Kreat  occasions.  'Iliese  are  some  of  the  important  privileges, 
amongst  many  others  not  less  so,  in  asserting  which  the  In- 

tdians  do  not  scruple  occasionally  to  shed  each  other's  blood. 
'  As  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  one  of  the  Hands 
Bakes  an  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  other:  this  occasions 
a  quarrel  which  soon  spreads  and  becomes  general,  unless  it 
be  appeased  at  its  commencement  by  the  prudence  or  the  vi- 
^or  of  the  magistrate. 

'  I  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  said  enough  of  this 
tUrefid  distinction  of  right-hand  and  left.  But  I  may  be  per- 
ted  to  relate  one  instance  at  which  I  myself  was  present. 
iThe  dispute  was  between  the  cast  of    Pariahs  and    Cob- 
Iblcra,  or  Chakili,  and  produced  such  dreadful  consequences 
^tfirough  the  whole  district  where  it  happened,  that  many  of 
tbc  peaceable  inhabitants  had  begun  to  remove  their  efl*ect8 

Ptnd  to  leave  their  villages  for  a  place  of  greater  safety,  with 
Ibe  same  feelings  as  when  the  countr)'  sees  an  impending  in> 
Tuion  of  a  Mahrata  army,  and  with  the  same  dread  of  sa- 
vage treatment.  Fortunately  in  this  instance,  matters  did 
^^0ot  come  to  an  extremity,  as  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
l^pdisxrict  seasonably  came  forward  to  mediate  between  these 
▼ulgar  casts,  and  were  just  in  time,  by  good  management,  to 
d«band  the  armed  ranks  on  both  sides  that  only  waited  the 

Iti^al  of  battle.' 
^  One  would  not  easily  guess  the  cause  of  this  dreadful 
Wanodon.  It  arose  forsooth  from  a  Chakili,  at  a  public  fes- 
irou  I.  13 
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tival,  sticking  red  flowers  in  his  turban,  which  the  Pari^ha  in- 
sisted that  none  of  his  cast  had  a  right  to  wear.' 

The  Hindoos  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  suffered 
from  religious  fanatii  ism.  The  early  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  exhibits  the  most  disgraceful  and  disgusting 
icenes  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  very  altars  of  St*  So- 
phia>  streamed  with  the  blood  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
BOple^  in  the  disputes  between  the  Arians  and  Trinitarians j 
Anathemas,  excommunications,  and  all  the  horrible  perse- 
cutions invented  by  bigotry  and  superstition,  were  hurl- 
ed with  unrelenting  fury  at  the  heads  of  the  opponents  of  the 
party  who  had  gained  the  ascendancy.  At  one  of  the  councils 
the  bishops  of  each  party  came  attended  by  armed  men,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  hurried  on  by  religious 
zeal,  converted  that  meeting  which  was  intended  to  comme- 
morate the  perfections,  and  declare  the  attributes  of  a  saviour 
and  mediator,  into  a  scene  of  massacre,  murder  and  exter- 
mination. The  pages  of  the  historians  of  the  church,  display 
throughout  tht  most  intolerant  spirit  of  persecution,  and  are 
stained  with  descriptions  of  the  blood  of  martjTS  and  holy 
men.  A  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  parent 
kingdom,  are,  even  m  these  days  of  illumination,  suffering  un- 
der penalties  and  disabilities,  and  are  prohibited  from  the  free 
cxrrciae  of  their  religion.  Happy  ought  we  to  consider  ouP* 
aelvts,  who  live  under  a  government  where  universal  tolera^ 
lion,  in  spiritual  matters,  forms  the  basis  of  the  constitution: 
here  the  catholic,  the  protestant,the  Jew,  and  every  sect  and 
denomination  of  christians,  have  the  free  use  and  exercise  of 
their  respective  opinions,  without  the  fear  of  interruptioii, 
or  the  galling  chains  of  church  supremacy! 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  '  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  division  of  casts,*  and  introduces  his  subject 
by  several  judicious  observations  on  the  impropriety  of  judg- 
ing from  external  circumstances,  without  taking  into  account 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  argues  that,  fixnn  the 
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tion  of  the  Hindoos^  the  division  into  casts,  was  ihe 
method  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  absolute  bar- 
Ism.    *  The  authority  of  the  casts,*  says  he,  '  likewise 
a  defence  against  the  abuses  which  despotic  princes 
ready  to  commit.     Sometimes  one  may  see  the  traders 
igh  a  whole  canton  shutting  up  their  shops,  the  farmer^ 
Bdonlng  their  labours  in  the  field,  the  different  workmen 
ad  artisans  quitting  their  booths,  hy  an  order  froiu  the  cast, 
consequence  of  some  deep  insult  which  it  had  suflered 
a  governor  or  some  other  person  in  office. 

•  The  labours  of  society  continue  at  a  stand  until  the  in- 
lignir>-  is  repaired  or  the  injustice  atoned  for,  or  at  least 

he  offended  cast  has  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the 

in  power.' 

I  might  be  justified  in  asserting  fartlier,  *  that  it  is  by  the 

itvision  into  casta  that  the  arts  are  preserved  in   India;  and 

Ithere  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  they  would  arrive  at  perfcc- 

^on  there,  if  the  avarice  of  the  rulers  did  not  restrain  the 

^rogrrss  of  the  people.^ 

*  As  soon  as  it  is  known  that  an  artist  of  great  skill  exists 
liny  district,  he  is  immediately  carried  off  to  the  palace  of 
he  nJer,  where  he  is  shut  up  for  life,  and  compelled  to  toil 
irithout  remission,  and  with  little  recompense.' 

•  In  the  countries  that  arc  under  the  government  of  Euro- 
Ifeans,  where  the  workmen  are  paid  accordbg  to  their  me- 
iTiti,  I  have  seen  many  articles  of  furniture  executed  by  the 
'natives  so  exquisitely  tl>at  they  would  have  been  ornamental 

in  the  most  elegant  mansion.  Yet  no  other  tools  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  manufacture,  but  a  hatchet,  a  saw  and  a  plane, 
of  so  rude  a  construction,  that  a  European  artisan  could  not 
have  used  them. 

*  In  those  parts  I  have  known  travelling  poldsmiths,  who, 
'  with  no  Implements   but  what  they  carried   in  their  move- 
able bcKith,  consisting  of  a  small  anvil,  a  crucible,  two  oi 
three  hammers,  and  files,  would  execute,  with  so  simple  an 
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apparatus,  toys  as  neat  and  well  finished  m  any  that  coul^ 
broaghi  from  distant  countries,  at  a  great  expense.  To  what, 
perfection  might  not  such  men  arrive,  if  they  were  tnstruc 
from   their  infancy  under  fit  masters,  instead  of  beiD| 
aided  by  the  simple  dictates  of  nature?* 

Such  absolute  enemies  to  all  kinds  of  innovation  are  the. 
Hindoos,  that  they  prefer  using  their  own  simple  tools  to  thos 
of   European  construction,  though  they  could  execute  thd 
work  in  one  half  the  time.     An  attachment,  such  as  this, 
peculiar  customs,  must  ever  retard  the   advancement  of  the 
arts.     Independent  of  the  despotism  of  the  rulers,  the  er 
ployment  of  one  family  in  the  same  branch  of  trade,  and  thi| 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  without  con-1 
suiting  cither  the  bent  or  inclination  of  the  party,  must  tend 
to  repress  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  prevent  their  arriv^fl 
Jng  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  which  they  have  attained     i 
in  the  continents  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  author  then  ventures  one  political  reflection  on  the 
advantages  produced  by  the  division  of  cast«.  *  In  fndia« 
parental  authority  is  but  little  respected,  and  the  parents,  par- 
taking of  the  indolence  so  prevalent  over  all  the  country,  arc 
at  little  pains  to  inspire  into  their  children  tliat  filial  rever* 
ence  which  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  a  family,  by  preserving 
the  subordination  necessary  for  domestic  peace  and  traDquU- 
lity.  The  affection  and  attachment  between  brothers  and 
sisters  never  very  ardent,  almost  entirely  disappears  as  soon 
as  they  are  married.  After  that  event,  they  scarcely  ever^^ 
meet,  unless  it  be  to  quarrel,  ^ 

*  The  ties  of  blood  and  relationship  are  thus  too  feeble  to 
afford  that  strict  union,  and  that  feeling  of  mutual  support 
which  are  required  in  a  civilized  state.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  unite  them  into  greater  corporations,  where  the 
nembcrs  have  a  common  interest  in  supporting  and  defend* 
Dg  one  another.  And,  to  make  this  system  effectual,  it  waa 
requisite  that  the  connection  which  bound  them  togclher, 
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should  be  so  mdmate  ind  strong  99  •  tbat  nothing  can  pos* 
iibly  dissolve  xu  *    * 

*  This  IS  precisely  the  object  which  the  ancient  legislators 
of  India,  have  atuined  by  the  establishment  of  th^  thtft-i'ent 
casts.  They  have  thus  acquired  a  title  to  glory  without  ex- 
ample in  the  annals  of  the  world;  for  their  work  has  endured 
even  to  our  days,  for  thousands  of  years,  and  has  remained 
almost  without  change  through  the  succession  of  ages  and 
the  revolutions  of  empires.  Often  have  the  Hindoos  submit- 
ted to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  have  been  subdued  by  people  of 
diflcrent  manners  and  customs.  But  the  endeavours  of  their 
conquerors  to  impose  upon  them  their  own  modes  have  uni- 
formly failed,  and  have  scarcely  left  the  slightest  trace  be- 
hind them. 

*  The  authority  maintained  by  the  casts  has  every  where 
preserved  their  duration.  This  authority  in  some  cases  is 
very  large,  extending  to  the  punishment  of  death.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  a  district  through  which  I  was  passing,  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Rajaputras,  put  his  own  daughter  to  death, 
vith  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  his  cast^  and  the  chief 
men  of  the  place  where  he  resided.  His  son  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate  if  he  had  not  made  his  escape;  but  no 
penon  imputed  any  blame  to  the  Kajaputra. 

'There  are  several  other  offences,  real  or  imaginarj',  which 
the  casts  have  the  power  of  punishing  capitally. 

*  A  Pariah  who  should  disguise  his  real  cast,  and,  mixing 
with  the  Brahmans,  or  even  with  the  Sudms,  should  dare 
to  eat  with  them  or  touch  their  food,  would  be  in  danger  of 
kNHDg  his  life.  He  would  be  overwhelmed  with  blows  on  the 
spot,  if  he  were  discovered.' 

'  But,  though  the  punishment  of  death  is  authorised  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  some  of  the  casts,  it  is  inflicted  but  seldom. 
Ignominious  punishments  are  more  common;  such  as  shav- 
ing the  lieads  of  lewd  women.  Sometimes  the  criminals  are 
forced  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  presence  of  the  chiefs  of 


the  cast  aseenibl^Ittnth*  a  basket  on  their  headkfiBMiMt' 
earth;  sometimes.^crir'are  set  upon  an  ass  with  their  liuieio-; 

wards  MievtaiL    On  some  occasions  their  ^es  are  sfiil^il^ 

,  •  .  •  •  •' 

vithihpMung;  or  the  osrd  b  stripped  from  those  who'hliire^ 
-.thki'right  to  wear  it.     At  times  they  are  expelled  ^fh>m  the 
tiibei  or  some  other  mark  of  igtiominy  is  inflicted.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  genius  of  a  people,  society  must  be 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  the  laws  little  adapted 
for  their  happiness,  where  parental  authority  is  uut  little  re- 
garded, and  the  ties  of  consang^uinity  merely  nominal.  That 
natural  aiFection  which  prompts  a  parent  to  protect  his  off- 
spring, and  to  train  them  up  in  a  course  of  virtue,  is  deaden- 
ed, by  the  station  which  the  children  are  to  occupy,  having 
even  in  their  infancy,  been  assigned  them;  their  solicitude 
also  for  the  future  aetdement  and  prosperity  of  their  children 
never  gives  them  the  least  uneasiness,  from  the  very  ear- 
ly period  at  which  they  are  contracted.  In  fact,  *  all  the  dear 
relations  of  father,  son  and  brother,'  are  mere  terms,  desig- 
nating only  the  degree  of  relationship,  without  any  of  the 
correspondent  feeling.  Infanticide  is  practised  in  India,  as 
a  religious  rite;  and  happy  is  that  parent,  who  is  witness  to 
the  demolition  of  the  infant  by  the  voracious  shark,  or  more 
tremendous  alligator.  Annually  are  numbers  sacrificed,  by 
their  cruel  and  unfeeling  parents,  to  appease  the  wrath,  or 
gain  the  favour  of  some  deity  more  savage  even  than  Belial. 
In  a  government  like  this,  differing  so  materially  from  all 
others  in  the  world,  it  is  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry 
by  the  polidcian,  whether  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
division  of  casts,  is  not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
laxity  of  morals,  the  absence  of  all  the  sensibilities  of  nature, 
and  that  cold,  cruel,  and  unfeeling  disposition  so  peculiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  incident  to  a  state  of  society,  in 
which  superstition  is  blended  with  every  transaction  of  com- 
mon life,  and  is  the  sole  moving  principle  of  action.  The 
punishments  above  alluded  to  are  but  seldom  inflicted;  so  uni- 
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yersal  is  thf  depravity  of  morals,  that  few  are  found  willing 
to  denounce  where  all  are  alike  guil^.  The  only  punishment 
dreaded  by  the  Hindoo  is  expulsion  from  his  cast.  The  fol« 
lowing  account  of  the  consequences  of  such  punishment,  will 
be  better  understood  in  the  words  of  the  author,  though  the 
reader  will  discover  the  close  similitude  to  excommunication 
in  the  Catholic  church. 

'  Expulsion  from  the  cast,  which  is  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
tiiose  who  are  guilty  of  infringing  the  accustomed  rules,  or 
of  any  other  offence  which  would  bring  disgrace  on  the  tribe, 
if  it  remained  unavenged,  is  in  truth  an  insupportable  punish- 
ment. It  is  a  kind  of  civil  excommunication,  which  debars  the 
unhappy  object  of  it  from  all  intercourse  whatever  with  his 
fellow  creatures.  He  is  a  man,  as  it  were,  dead  to  ^e  world. 
He  is  no  longer  in  the  socie^  of  men.  By  losing  his  cast  the 
Hindoo  is  bereft  of  friends  and  relations,  and  often  of  wife 
and  children,  who  will  rather  forsake  him  than  share  in  his 
miserable  lot.  No  (me  dares  to  eat  with  him,  or  even  to  pour 
him  out  a  drop  of  water.  If  he  has  marriageaUe  daughters, 
they  are  shunned.  No  other  girls  can  be  approached  by  his 
sons.  Wherever  he  appears,  he  is  scorned  and  pointed  out 
as  an  outcast.  If  he  sinks  under  the  grievous  curse,  his  body 
is  suffered  to  rot  in  the  place  where  he  dies. 

*  Even  if,  in  losing  his  cast,  he  could  descend  into  an  in- 
ferior one,  the  evil  would  be  less.  But  he  has  no  such  re- 
source. A  Sudra,  little  scrupulous  as  he  is  about  honour 
or  delicacy,  would  scorn  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
even  to  a  Brahman  thus  degraded.  If  he  cannot  re-establish 
himself  in  his  own  cast,  he  must  sink  into  the  infamous  tribe 
of  the  Pariah,  or  mix  with  persons  whose  cast  is  equivocal. 
Of  this  sort  there  is  no  scarcity  where  Europeans  abound. 
But,  unhappy  is  he  who  trusts  to  this  resource.  A  Hindoo 
of  cast  may  be  dishonest  and  a  cheat;  but  a  Hindoo  without 
cast  has  always  the  reputation  of  a  rogue. 
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*  Ii  is  not  necessary  Uuc  ofl'ences  against  the  usages  of  the 
cast  be  either  intentional  or  of  great  magnitude.  It  happen- 
ed to  ray  knowledge  not  long  ago  that  some  Brahinans  who 
!ive  in  my  neighbourhood,  having  been  convicted  of  eating 
at  a  public  entertainment  with  a  Sudra,  dl»guised  as  a  Brah- 
man,  were  all  ejected  from  tlie  cast,  and  did  not  regsun  ad* 
mission  into  it  without  undergoing  an  in&nite  number  of 
ceremonies  both  troublesome  and  expensive. 

*  I  witnessed  an  example  of  this  kind  more  unpleasant  than 
what  I  have  alluded  to.  In  the  cast  of  the  Ideyars,  the  pa* 
rents  of  two  families  had  met  and  determined  on  the  unioD 
of  a  young  man  and  girl  of  their  number.  The  usual  pre- 
sents were  offered  to  the  young  woman,  and  other  cerenio* 
nies  performed  which  are  equivalent  to  betrothing  among  us. 
After  these  proceedings,  the  young  man  died,  before  the 
time  appointed  for  accomplishing  the  marriage*  Af^r  hia 
death,  the  parents  of  the  girl,  who  was  still  very  yoimg,  mar- 
ried her  to  another.  This  was  against  the  rides  of  the  cast, 
and  no  one  would  afterwards  form  any  connection  with  them. 
Long  after  this  happened,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  individu- 
als, advanced  in  age,  who  remained  in  a  solitary  state  for 
this  reason  alone. 

*  Another  incident  of  this  kind  occurs  to  me,  which  was 
rather  of  a  more  serious  complexion  than  the  preceding. 
Eleven  Brahmans,  in  travelling,  having  passed  through  a 
country  desolated  by  %var,  nnivcd  at  length,  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  fatigue,  at  a  village,  which,  contrary  to  their  ex- 
pectation, they  found  deserted.  Tliey  had  brought  with  them 
a  small  portion  of  rice,  but  they  could  Bnd  nothing  to  boil  it 
in,  but  the  vessels  that  were  in  the  house  of  the  washer-man 
of  the  village.  To  Brahmans,  even  to  touch  them  would  have 
been  a  defilement  almost  impossible  to  efTacc*  But  being 
pressed  with  hunger  they  bound  one  another  to  secrecy  by 
an  oath,  and  then  boiled  their  rice  in  one  of  tlie  pots,  which 
they  had  previously  washed  a  hundred  times.     One  of  them 
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slotie  abstained  from  the  repast^  and  as  soon  fts  they  reached 
their  home,  he  accused  the  other  ten  before  the  chief  Brah- 
mans  of  the  town.  The  rumour  quickly  spread.  An  assem- 
bly is  held.  The  delinquents  are  summoned,  and  compelled 
to  appear.  They  had  been  already  apprized  of  the  difficulty 
in  Vfhich  they  were  likely  to  be  involved;  and  when  called 
upon  to  answer  the  charge,  they  unanimously  protested,  as 
they  had  previously  concerted,  that  it  was  the  accuser  only 
lltat  was  guilty  of  the  fault  which  he  had  laid  to  their  charge. 
MfTiich  side  was  to  be  believed?  Was  the  testimony  of  one 
man  to  be  taken  against  that  of  ten?  The  result  was,  that  the 
ten  Brahmans  were  declared  innocent,  and  the  accuser,  be- 
ing found  guilty,  was  expelled  with  ignominy  from  the  tribe 
by  the  chiefs,  who  though  they  could  scarcely  doubt  of  his 
innocence,  yet  could  not  help  being  offended  with  the  disclo- 
sure he  made.' 

When  Cantacuzene  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  fiery 
ordeal  at  Constantinople,  at  the  time  the  preparations  for  the 
ccrrinony  were  completed,  and  he  was  directed  by  the  Patri- 
arch to  lay  hold  of  the  red  hot  bar  of  iron,  he  dexterously 
avoided  the  inevitable  consequences  by  requesting  the  patri- 
arch would  himself  deliver  to  him  the  bar;  alleging  that  as 
a  man  devoid  of  sin,  the  efficacy  of  the  purification  would  be 
more  perfect,  if  he  received  it  from  his  hands.  Such  a  re- 
quest could  not  fail  to  stagger  the  unfortunate  Pontiff,  who 
wa»  fain  to  close  the  ceremony  by  declaring,  that  the  apology 
.  of  the  general  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  church.  Truth  is  a 
H  principle  litde  regarded  by  the  Hindoo,  and  however  tena* 
^^Bpis  th«y  may  bt:  of  every  aberration  from  the  rules  of  the 
^^Hl,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  evidence, 
I  by  procaring  as  many  persons  as  can  be  brought  to  swear  to 
the  fact.  In  judicial  proceedings,  the  weight  of  evidence  is 
regarded  by  the  quantity,  and  not  the  quality.  Every  Rajah, 
ai»d  man  of  affluence  has  a  person  in  his  establishment  who  is 
tolcly  employed  to  swear  on  every  occasion  that  mav  be  ne» 
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fMsary,  ami  in  ibeir  courts  the  most  disgafiefillJ 
corruption  is  carried  onj  but  nothing  less  than  the  infiictioa 
of  the  pains  and  penalties,  attached  to  a  breach  of  the  rulei 
of  the  cast,  can  expiate  the  ofTencej  in  that  instance,  except^ 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Brahmans,thc  tender  con*^ 
science  of  the  Hindoo,  will   not  suffer  him  to  deviate  from 
the  truth,  and  where  moral  rectitude  is  disregarded,  super- ^ 
stition  steps  in  to  occupy  its  place.    The  sacred  laws  of  hon-  S 
our  and  integrity,  which  bind  society  by  the  confidence  they 
inspire,  and  call  into  action  all  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  by 
uniting  men  in  one  common  bond  of  social  unionj  the  charm 
which  unison  of  sentiment  and    polished  demeanor  throws 
over  European  circles,  is  prohibited  to  the  Hindoo  from 
religious  punctilio;  the  slightest  intercourse  with  one  of  a 
diilcrent  cast,  at  the  social  board,  subjects  him  to  the  most 
severe  punishment,   hence   arises  their  attachment  to  their 
own  customs,  not  from  love  but  fear,  and  their  haired  and 
contempt  of  all  nations  who  are  not  restricted  like  them-  ^ 
selves  to  particular  forms,  and  especially  for  iheir  employ-  V 
ment  of  Pariahs  for  their  servants.     Nevertheless,  like  the 
pliant  sapling,  ihe  gale  of  interest  will  bend  their  otherwise 
stubborn  adherence  to  custom,  for  as  our  author  concludes, 
'  Their  principles,  however,  do  not  hinder  them,  to  act  with 
the  lowest  submission  when  their  interest  requires  iu* 

Exclusion  from  the  cast  docs  not  imply  perpetuity,  for,  io 
many  instances,  the  individual  maybe  reinstated.  This, how-  ^ 
ever,  is  frequently  attended  with  great  sacrifice  of  property  fl 
and  bodily  suffering.  *  NVhen  the   exclusion  has   proceeded      ' 
from  his  relations,  the  culprit,  after  gaining  the   principal 
members,  prostrates   himself  in  a  hural>le  posture  before  hia 
kindred  assembled  on  the  occasion.  He  then  submits  to  the 
severe  rebukes  which  they  seldom  fail  to  administer,  or  to 
the   blows   and  other  corporal  chastisement  to  which  he  is 
sometimes  exposed,  or  discharges  the  fine  to  which  he  may 
be  condemned j  and,  after  shedding  tears  of  contrition,  and 
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Making  solemn  promises  to  efface,  Inr  his  future  good  con- 
I  duct,  the  infamous  stain  of  his  expulsion  from  the  cast,  he 
I^H*  makes  the  Stxshtangam^  or  prostration  of  the  eight  members, 
H'  before  the  assembly.  This  being  completed,  he  is  declared  Bt 
H  to  be  reinstated  in  his  tribe. 
H       *  The  Sashtangam,  biji^iifics  literally,  with  the  eight  mem' 

hers  of  the  hodyt  because,  when  it  is  performed^  the  feet,  the 

P  knees,  the  belly,  the  stomach,  the  head,  and  the  arms  must 
touch  the  ground.  This  is  the  greatest  mark  of  reverence  that 
ctn  be  given.    It  is  used  no  where  but  in  the  presence  of 

I  those  to  whom  an  absolute  and  unlimited  obedience  is  due. 
This  reverence  is  made  only  before  the  highest  personages, 
sueh  as  kings,  gurus,  and  others  of  lofty  rank.  A  child  oc- 
casionally performs  it  before  its  father;  and  it  is  common  to 
see  it  practised  by  various  casts  of  Hindoos  in  presence  of 
the  Brahmans.' 
jH  '  When  a  man  is  expelled  from  his  cast  for  reasons  of  great 
'  moment,  lliey  sometimes  slightly  bum  his  tongue  with  apiece 
of  gold  made  hot.  They  likewise  apply  to  different  parts  of 
the  body  iron  stamps,  heated  to  rtdness,  which  impress  inde- 

ftible  marks  upon  the  skin.  In  other  parts  they  compel  the 
culprit  to  walk  on  burning  embers;  and,  last  of  all,  to  com- 
plete the  purification,  he  must  drink  the  Pane hakar yams  a 
word  which  literally  signifies  the  five  things;  which  are  so 
many  substances  that  proceed  from  the  body  of  the  cow, 
namely,  milk,  butter,  curd,  dung,  and  urine,  all  mixed  to- 
gether. 
[H  There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous,  nor  more  disgusting  in 
^   lh<-  ■) lions  of  these   people,   dian  their  veneration  for 

thi-  u  The  worship  offered  to  an  ox  by  the  Egyptians, 

appears  quite  moderate  in  absurdity,  compared  with  the  in- 
decent and  filthy  use  made  of  the  cow  by  the  Hindoos.  We 
abstain  from  citing  the  Abbe's  declarations  on  this  subject, 
bar  any  reader  desirous  of  knowing  the  particulars,  may  find 
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them  in  page  (60)  set  forth  with  much  less  delicacy 
minuteness. 

'  The  ceremony  of  the  Panchakaryam  being  closed,  ihc 
person  who  had  been  expelled  must  give  a  grand  entertaio* 
meot.  If  he  be  a  Brahman  he  gives  it  to  the  Brahmans,  who 
flock  to  it  from  all  parts;  or  if  he  belong  to  another  cast, 
those  that  belong  to  it  arc  his  guests.  This  finishes  the  whole 
ceremony,  and  he  is  then  restored  to  all  his  privileges. 

*  There  are  certain  offences,  however,  so  heinous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Hindoos  as  leave  no  hope  of  restoration.  Such 
as  a  Brahman  who  had  publicly  married  a  woman  of  the 
detested  tribe  of  the  Pariah.  If  the  woman  were  of  any  tribe 
less  base,  it  is  possible  that,  after  repudiating  her,  and  dis- 
claiming all  his  chUdren  by  her,  many  acts  of  purification  and 
a  large  expense  might  at  length  procure  his  restoration.  But 
very  different  would  be  the  case  of  one  who  should  be  so 
abandoned  as  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  a  cow,  supposing  the  idea 
of  such  enormous  wickedness  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  a 
Brahman  or  any  other  Hindoo  of  respectable  cast.  If  such 
a  portentous  crime  were  by  any  possibility  committed,  even 
by  compulsion,  the  abhoiTed  perpetrator  would  be  beyond  all 
hope  of  redemption. 

*  VVTien  the  last  Musulman  prince  reigned  in  Mysore,  and 
formed  the  ambitious  desire  of  extending  his  religion  over 
all  the  peninsula  of  India,  he  seized  a  great  number  of  Brah- 
mans  and  had  them  circumcised.  Afterwards  he  made  them 
eat  cow's  flesh,  in  token  of  renouncing  their  cast  and  their 
customs.  After  the  war  which  liberated  that  people  from  the 
yoke  of  the  tyrant,  I  know  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  had 
been  forced  to  become  Musulmen,  made  every  effort,  by  of- 
fering large  sums  of  money  to  be  re-admitted  into  their  cast, 
which  they  had  not  abandoned  but  through  force.  Assem* 
blies  were  held  in  different  parts  for  examining  into  this  bu- 
siness, and  the  heads  of  the  cast  out  of  which  they  were 
formed  decided  unanimously  that,  after  many  purificatioxis, 
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those  who  petitioned  for  re-admission  might  be  cleansed  from 
the  complicated  pollution  contracted  in  their  communication 
with  the  Moors.  But  when  it  was  ascertained  that  those  who 
were  circumcised  had  been  also  under  the  necessity  of  eating 
eows^  flesh,  it  was  decided  with  one  voice,  in  all  their  assem- 
blies,  that  a  pollution  of  that  nature  and  such  a  prominent 
crime  could  by  no  means  admit  of  forgivenessj  that  it  could 
not  be  obliterated  by  presents,  nor  by  fine,  nor  by  the  Panch- 
akar>'am.  This  decision  was  not  confined  to  the  casts  of  the 
Brahmans;  for  I  know  well  that  many  Sudras  in  the  same  si- 
tuuiion  had  no  better  success,  and  were  all  obliged  to  con- 
tinoc  MuBulmans.^ 

'  But  whatever  the  cast  may  be  from  which  one  has  been 
expelled,  much  coat  and  many  ceremonies  are  required  to  re- 
instate him.  £ven  when  he  has  regained  his  place,  he  never 
overcomes  the  scandal,  the  blot  continually  remains;  and  in 
any  altercation  he  may  fall  into,  his  former  misfortune  is  sure 
to  be  commemorated.' 

From  the  selections  we  have  made,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  work;  as  it  advances  the 
interest  is  considerably  increased.  In  a  future  number  we 
propose  to  give  further  extracts,  which  we  hope  will  contri- 
bute to  the  amusement  if  not  to  the  instruction  of  our  readers, 
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Dtiblin,  April  25. 

jiovc  the  various  objects  which  in  every  large  city, 
claim  ther  attention  of  a  stranger,  not  the  least  promi- 
nent i«  the  theatre.  He  may  often  find  there  much  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  a  people;  and  will  obtain  a  closer  in- 
sight into  their  manners  and  habits  by  a  single  visit,  than  he 
90uld  bjr  a,  laboured  deduction  from  the  observations  of 
icpcaicd  daily  walks.  To  one,  however,  who  is  as  little  fond 
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of  dramatic  repi-esentadoiis  as  myself,  a  single  evening  at 
the  play,  will  in  most  cases  prove  sufEciently  irksome  to  pre- 
vent a  desire  of  the  speedy  recurrence  of  another  so  employ- 
ed; and  yet  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention,  he  will  be 
able  to  bring  away  enough  of  recollected  incident  to  com> 
pensate  his  own  personal  inconvenience,  as  well  as  to  aBbrd 
data  by  which  to  determine 


Tbe  very  age  and  body  of  the  tioM, 
Its  form  and  pressure. 


I  am  far  from  objecting  to  theatric  representations  in  them* 
selves.  They  are  often  harmless,  and  sometimes  useful.  The 
drama  is  confessedly  an  important  engine;  and  though  it  has 
been  frequently  prostituted  to  corrupt  purposes,  it  has  exert- 
ed, and  is  capable  still  of  exerting  a  powerful  and  happy 
agency  upon  the  character  and  manners  of  society;  in  influ- 
encing public  sentiments,  deepening  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, and  even  in  enlivening  the  moral  sense,  by  embodying 
examples  of  history,  and  lashing  popular  follies.  This  is  not 
the  place,  however,  to  discuss  the  merits  or  abuses  of  the 
stage,  and  I  perceive  that  I  am  proceeding  too  far.  I  will 
only  therefore  add,  that  no  one,  I  conceive, can  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  better  plays  of  the  great  English  dramatists,  by 
the  more  distinguished  actors  of  the  British  stage,  but  with 
real  benefit,  as  well  as  heartfelt  interest;  and  for  myself  I  am 
free  to  say,  that  I  have  again  and  again  beheld  the  various 
and  delicate,  but  impassioned  personations  of  Miss  O^Neil; 
have  listened  to  the  classic,  dignified,  and  lofty  rehearsals 
of  John  Kemble,  and  have  viewed  the  thrilling  action,  com- 
bined with  the  deep-toned  pathos  of  Kean,  with  a  satisfaction 
as  I  conceived,  both  rational  and  solid. 

Last  evening  I  went  to  the  theatre  Royal  in  this  city; 
expecting  little,  and  was  therefore  not  much  disappointed, 
Dublin  is  too  near  to  London,  the  vortex  of  superior  talent, 
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icolarly  in  the  scenick  line,  to  retain  long,  any  celcbra- 
ted  dmniatic  performer.     The  great  play  houses  of  Covent 
G«rden  and  Drur)*  Lane,  are  marts  where  theatric  genius  is 
in  high  demand;  and  accordingly,  like   Aaron*s  rod,  they 
swallow   up  the  supporters  of  each   minor  establishment,  as 
soon   as   their  pretensions  and  merits  have   recommended 
them  to  popular  acceptance.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  empire, 
these  buskin  heroes  are  rewarded  with  better  rations  as  well 
as   pay:  and  while  their  vanitj'  is  also  gratified  by  playing 
before  the  crowded  audiences  of  Westminster,  they  have  an 
opportunity,  in  the  inten-als  of  their  campaigns,  to  visit  the 
provincial  boards,  among  which  are  comprehended  the  thea- 
tres In  the  capitals  of  the  two  sister  kingdoms.  The  citizens 
of  Dublin  complain,  and  with  seeming  reason,  that  though 
their  stage  has  produced  not  a  few  great  actors,  they  have 
uniformly  witnessed  the  speedy  operation  of  the  causes  sug- 
gested; and  instead  of  deriving  any  advantage  from  their 
fame,  have   found  that  they  have  only  been  brought  for- 
ward to  be  speedily  decoyed  and  impressed  into  the  Lon- 
don service.     But  this  grievance,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
acts  with  redoubled  pressure  upon  the  country  establish- 
ments.  At  Belfast,  the  theatre  was  pointed  out  to  me  where 
Miss  O'Neil  commenced  her  brilliant  career,  and  it  was  re- 
marked, that  whenever  any  new  performer  of  more  than 
common  talent  appears  there,  the  individual  is  immediately 
bought  up   by  the  managers  of  the  Dublin  boards.     How 
much  farther  these  complaints  might  l)c  found  to  extend,  by 
those  who  would  search  the  records  of  still  humbler  establish- 
ments, it  is  diflficult  to  say:  certain  it  is,  that  madame  Cata- 
lini,  the  heroine  of  the  British  opera,  has  not  been  contented 
with  the  success  which  she  has  acquired  even  in  London} 
but  has  repaired  to  the  cities  of  the  continent,  to  display  her 
astonishing  vocal    powers,  and   gain  fresh  celebrity,  before 
Relighted  auditories  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna. 
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The  theatre  of  Dabliti  is  large,  commodious  and  elegant; 
in  each  of  these  qualities  greatly  superior  to  thai  in  Edin- 
borough.  The  play  was  '  Wild  Oats,'  a  comedy  of  little  in- 
terest. Jones,  of  the  Covent  Garden  train,  played  Rover 
ver>'  well.  Mrs.  Uodson,  in  lady  Mary  Amaranth,  per- 
formed tolerably;  nothing  better.  The  entertainment  was 
Blue  Beard;  a  clumsy,  stupid  pantomime.  It  brought  to 
mind,  however,  a  humorous  incident  which  is  reported  to 
have  occurred  during  the  performance  of  this  very  piece, 
at  a  time  when  the  Pitt  administration  was  thought  to  be 
peculiarly  unfriendly  to  the  Irish.  One  of  the  duets  wai 
singing  which  terminates  with  the  words,  '  pit  a  pau'  Whe» 
finished,  some  one  from  the  gallery  briskly  cried  out, — ■ 
*  arrah,  there,  you're  right,  my  honey:  down  with  Pitt^  and 
up  with  FatJ' 

Judging  from  what  was  witnessed  last  evening,  the  thea- 
tre in  Dublin  is  not  well  attended,  or  at  least  at  this  season. 
The  house  was  very  thin;  and  such  company  as  occupied 
seats  in  the  boxes  came  in  at  a  late  hour.  A  good  band 
played  in  the  orchestra.  The  tunes  of  '  God  save  the  king," 
and  *  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning,^  were  introduced  be- 
tween the  play  and  afterpiece,  during  which  every  person  m 
the  house  stood,  and  the  men  remained  uncovered.  Thty  are 
played  regularly  each  night,  and  always  form  the  interlude* 
In  the  theatres  of  England  and  Scotland,^  God  save  the  king,' 
commences  the  performance. 

One  of  our  friends,  a  member  of  the  Dublin  Society  of 
Arts,  gave  us,  a  day  or  two  ago,  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  Botanic  garden,  which  belongs  to  that  Institution,  nnd 
this  morning  we  availed  ourselves  of  them  to  visit  it.  It 
is  distant  from  the  city  about  two  miles — on  our  walk  thci% 
we  crossed  the  Royal  canal,  and  stopped  to  examine  the 
locks:  the  construction  of  which  is  precisely  similar  to  those 
in  the  Middlesex  cnnal  in  Massachusetts.  A  boat  was  pass- 
ing through  them  at  the  time. 
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THc  Botanic  gardes  conulns  between  16  and  17  Irish 
i  acres.  It  is  laid  out  with  care  and  taate;  but  tlie  plants  in 
the  open  air  nre  not  sufllicicntly  old  or  large,  to  shade  »nd 
dtveraify  enough  its  walks  and  cnclo3ur£s.  In  the  centre  of 
dnr  garden  there  is  a  pund,  nnd  near  it  an  artificial  rocky 
I  eminence.  There  are  eight  green  houses,  which  are  spa> 
I  ctous  and  convenient,  and  contain  5000  plants.  Among  them 
I  ift  the  largest  Norfolk  Island  pine  in  the  united  kingdom: 
>  a  tree  which  is  remarkable  for  attaining  the  greatest  size  of 
any  other  known  species.  This,  however,  has  not  yet  exceed- 
ed twenty  feet.  The  tree  has  been  introduced  into  Europe 
only  within  a  few  years.  The  varieties  or  kinds  of  gerani- 
ums in  these  conservatories  are  about  60.  The  plants,  I  no- 
ticed, were  not  placed  over  the  flues,  as  they  generally  are 
in  American  green  houses,  and  as  I  have  remarked  in  some 
of  the  English.  The  gardener  who  conducted  us  round,  said 
that  be  knew  the  latter  method  to  be  bad;  as  it  exposed  the 
rootd  of  the  plants  to  be  scorched  or  dried:  and  many,  he 
added,  were  destroyed,  through  ignorance  of  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  custom. 

There  was  some  company  in  tiie  garden  during  our  visit. 
On  pleasant  days,  it  is  usual  for  many  friends  of  the  pro- 

Ipiietors  to  repair  to  it  from  the  city.  Their  names  are  all 
registered  in  an  album. 
Returning  to  town,  we  again  called  on  sir  Charles  Giesekc, 
^  the  Dublin  society  house,  and  were  showed  the  Elgin 
hffble  casts.  Three  sets  only  were  permitted  to  be  taken 
&om  these  marbles;  one  of  which  the  society  purchased  for 

■  jfl50  sterling.     The  casts,  sir  Charles  assured  us,  are  won- 
derfully accurate,  and  they  certainly  have  that  appearance. 
They  show  nevertheless,  that  the  originals  have  been  sadly 
iajored  and  mutilated.    The  bas^o  reliev<)s  are  best  preserv- 
^_    ed.   Besides  ihe  casts  of  lord  Elgin^s  marbles,  we  remarked 
y    two  others,  beautifully  executed,  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere: 
the  proportions  and  symmetry  of  which,  and  the  lightness 
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and  gncefulneas  of  the  drapery,  could  not  be  suiicleiitly 
admired.  These  copica  prove  to  demonstratioii,  the  intimate 
«cqiiaintance  wfasdi  the  aadenta  had,  with  the  anatomy  of 
tiie  human  body.  Sir  Charles  was  very  courteous  and  com- 
municative; and  pointed  our  attention  to  such  objects  in  the 
museum,  as  had  escaped  observation  jresterday. 

We  dined  with  a  large  and  brilliant  party  at  sir  Itichard 
Mu8grave*8.  The  baronet  had  requested  us  to  come  to  his 
house  an  hour  earlier  than  that  appointed  for  dnmer,  in  or* 
der  to  show  us  some  select  paintings,  engravings,  mid  maps 
which  we  had  not  previously  seen.  We  accordin^y  went 
He  was  expecting  us,  and  immediately  cm  our  entering  the 
drawing  room,  a  table  was  spread  with  a  choice  coUecdcm  of 
these  valuables.  Among  them  was  a  ponderous  double- 
iblio  volume,  containing  some  excellent  engravings  of  Italian 
scenes,  most  of  which  sir  Richard  has  personally  visited, 
.and  accordingly  recognized  the  copies  with  peculiar  ihteresti 
He  has  a  remarkably  active  and  retentive  memory;  and  re- 
lated a  variety  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  observations 
with  great  point  and  humour. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  table,  were  admiral  sir  James 
F  ,  and  several  other  gallant  naval  and  military  offi- 

cers. Much  was  said  in  commendation  of  the  American 
prowess  upon  the  ocean;  and  the  remarks  which  were  made 
concerning  our  triumphs,  evinced  a  liberality  of  feeling,  and 
a  candour  of  opinion,  combined  with  an  accuracy  of  intelli- 
gence, which  I  honestly  confess  I  did  not  altogether  expect* 

Captain  H particularly,  an  officer  of  great  merit,  and 

who  has  signalized  himself  in  more  than  one  naval  conflict, 
though  filled  with  a  just  pride  for  the  successes  of  the  Bri- 
tish fleets,  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  our  infant  navy,  a 
share  of  glory  as  high  at  least  as  m  ordinarily  assigned  it 
even  in  America.  He  observed  to  me,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  he  believed  moat  firmly,  that  in  every  coming 


•ctkni  io^  which  an  Eng^tsh  ¥eMel  tkmhd  be  eagage^.  ;ii^ 
Aft^Americaiv  unless  the  feEc«  should  fiur  |>repoi^^bil$«  ij» 
itvwtr  «lthe  hitter,  the  former  would  pix»y«yictoi;kkW|p  Jiiii 
astonishment «&  the  lesidt  oC  the.  firsA  £ew  ^palp  wa»tgr49(^ 
lie  neadily^confessed*  Nor  had  he  been  able  tp  4evjf»tKhilll^ 
selSof  it;  for  although  in  point  of  ph^ical  fpii^e^  an^.wfiji^ 
of  metal,  thebalance  was  in  some  instances  ^|{^id9d|)^.oii,the 
9ide.of  the  U.  States  shipsf  yet  the  l^nglislMif 4;^,  suppose^ 
to  have,  a^ained  such  skill  and  halMtudd-M 4||(vi;r.lQnft.ail4 
aeduous  struggle  for  the.  sov^BreigQQr  of  the  .seam  )»  aeepir 
i»gly  to  make,  sufficient  amends  for .  any^  d^ficj^ncy  in  ttw 
odirr  respect.  Much  credit  was  also  given,  to  opr  arpiiop^ 
pavtieularly  for  the,  successes  whif^  they ,  gained  in, th^  last 
amipaign.  It  was  observed,  that  ii».  Englisl^  i)ad.unifonn]||r 
kmd  the  Americans  apt  pupils,,  at  least,  in^  the. science  q^ 
waFfr  and  by  far  too  much  so,  .there  waa^reasoQ  ^  ^pr^h^i^^* 
lor  their  future  glory,  and  the  uninterrupted  coTHinyianfijftf^ 
thdir  prosperity.  A  toast  which  sir  Richard  pr^K»e4*  wd 
which  was  promptly  draiaJELshy  the  company,  gKi^C  me,  S^D^ 
pleasure;  it  was,  *  Perpetuity  to  the  friendly  relations ;  at 
present  subsisting,  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  Umted 
States.' 

Saturday^  April  26.  Thit  morning  was  occupied  by  a  visit 
to  the  four  courts,  a  magnificent  building  so  called,  situated 
(A  a  broad  quay  to  the  south  of  the  LiSI^.  It  containa  .the 
hsUs  of  justice,  and  considering  its  cost  and  utateliness,  i|iay 
be  safely  pronounced  a  structure  well  wor^y  of  ^  genius 
to  which  it  is  dedicated.  To  detail,  its  pn>port4fH>»,  arrange^ 
meatSy-and  ornaments,  would  ^  .at  Jb^st  1^.  uae^  einploy- 
uest.  Others  havcf  attempted .  it  akf^y,  ^nd  tlieif s  be  the 
credit,  so  far  aa  diey  haveau€«ead«d'  A  dfsqiptioiL,  of  any 
large  pubMc.  buUdinii^  is  in  ivoat  i^ai^s  veiy  uq^atialactory. 
£ven  if  the  vinter  is  happy^  as  ha^may^hijOLk,  in.^  alStej^Blr 
ed  commumcation, .  it  ia>  a  probable  fihan^  tl^i^  Jua^  r^^dfT 
my.be  at*«dy  unaUe  toiaiW^JiiflM  and  what  OMgr  be  per- 
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sjMCUi^  snd  diitmctncflB  to  nmiy  nifly  be  A  nsM  tn  oonfuslos 
to  the  odter.  The  truth  is,  that  the  latter  cannot  place  him- 
self  in  way  of  those  points  of  viear,  which  the  former  is 
throughout  supposing  him  to  occupy:  there  is  nodiing  palpft* 
Ue  or  definite  on  which  he  may  therefore  fix;  and  a  Mmple 
statement  of  the  cost  of  a  building,  and  of  its  general  effeet 
upon  the  e}*e,  is  in  most  cases,  it  is  conceived,  much  more 
sa!asfactory,'man  an  elaborate  description  of  its  respective 
parts,  although  to  each  ^ere  should  be  annexed  any  one  of 
that  choice  cluster  of  high  sounding  epithets-^Fine,  striking^ 
stately,  noUe,  grand,  elegant,  splendid,  magnificent  or  su- 
perb. I  merely  therefore  add,  that  this  edifice  of  the  four 
courts  is  jusdy  regarded  a  chef-d'oeuvre)  it  was  erected 
thirty  3reara  ago,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  ninety  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  and  was  viewed  by  us  this  morning,  as  by 
multitudes  before  us,  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration 
and  delight. 

We  looked  into  the  courts  of  chancery,  exchequer,  and 
king's  bench,  and  heard  some  speaking,  but  ncme  of  it  was 
remarkable.  The  Irish  bar  sustuns  an  high  character  for 
acuteness,  talent  and  erudition;  and  they  who  judge  of  it 
from  the  gaudy  verbiage  and  sickening  rhapsodies  of  Phillips, 
know  little  ot  its  dignity  and  excellence.  Within  the  last 
forty  years,  it  has  produced  not  a  few  profound  jurists,  and 
at  present,  can  point  to  several,  who,  for  depth  of  learning, 
and  skill  in  argument,  would  challenge  no  second  place  in 
Westminster  hall.  The  name  of  Ponsonby  is  enough  to 
prove  what  it  has  been;  and  that  of  Bushe,  to  attest  what  it 
is.  The  former  of  these,  after  eminendy  distinguishing  him* 
self  as  an  advocate,  and  filling  with  great  eclat  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  has  accepted  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  is  among  the  conspicuous  leaders  of  par- 
liamenury  debate.  Though  chief  in  the  opposition,  it  is  his 
singular  fortune  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  all  parties;  and 
there  is  no  one  whose  opinions  are  uniformly  listened  to  by 
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■liaisters  themselves,  with  higher  attention  and  respect  than 
arc  those  of  Mr.  P.* 

Mr.  Bushe,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  held  the  of- 
fice of  -olicitor  general  for  this  kingdom,  is  now  considered 
at  the  head  of  the  Irish  bar.  In  the  solid  qualifications 
of  an  advocate,  indeed,  Mr.  Plunket  is  thought  by  many  to 
equal  him;  but  as  a  speaker,  wants  much  of  his  eloquence. 
Mr.  Bushe  is  reputed  to  be  always  happy  in  the  statement 
of  his  argument;  and  to  appeal  with  wonderful  effect,  as 
well  to  the  passions  as  to  the  reason  of  his  hearers.  A  speeds 
1  ■  '  made  in  chancery  some  weeks  ago,  is  one  of  many 
I. ..  .  hnd  still  fresh  in  the  applauses  of  every  one.  What 
worthy  of  remark,  though  this  gendeman  has  passed  the 
meridian  of  his  days,  he  is  regarded  as  still  rising  to  the 
ith  of  his  reputation,  and  as  giving  promise  to  continue 
a  lengthened  period,  *  lord  of  the  ascendant.'  Among  th« 
yotmger  barristers.  Worth  is  very  promising,  and  has  already 
OlMuincd  an  high  character.  Curran  retired  some  years  since, 
and  is  nowf  at  a  watering  place  in  England.  It  is  lamentable 
10  hear  confirmed,  what  popular  report  has  too  strongly  as- 
aeited  to  be  discredited,  that  this  man,  whose  talents  have 
iiily  shed  lustre  upon  the  Irish  Bar,  is  at  present  aban- 
led  to  habits  of  gross  dissipation.  He  is  described  as  a 
proAigatc  in  morals,  and  is  contemned,  and  shunned  by  his 
farmer  reputable  acquaintances,  and  indeed  by  all  the  better 
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•  Three  montbs  after  tlie  date  of  the  abore,  the  Trriler  iras  present  in  tlic 

panery  of  the  Brilisit  house  of  conimoQ&,  during^  a  debate  in  which  Mr.  Pon- 

MNiby  took  a  very  active  part.  It  was  protracted  till  about  2  o'clock  in  the 

linp,  and  as  it  did  not  possess  tnacb  ^neral  interest,  most  of  tbe  tneoi- 

I  had  retired,  not  aiorc  than  fiAeca  or  tweot^'  bciug^  left  oa  either  side. 

p.  had  apokea  several  timesi  but  oit  rising  once  more  to  addre&s  the 

bou»c,  be  Irak  seized  wilh  an  apuplexj  and  fell.    He  vas,  removed  into  the 

lobby  behind  the  speaker'*  chair;  and  after  medical  aid  liad  been  rendered, 

indsome  sigosof  reluming  c«n!»ciousrjeBs  appeared,  he  was  willi  difficulty 

Mmrejrd  home.     He  survived  hut  three  or  fuur  days,  and  died  amidst  tbe 

I  HiiliriU  regrets  oT  the  whole  nation. 
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subordinate  tank  as  a  lawyer,  and  has  a  limited  pi'agtic<L  :A 
16  conmioii  here  t»  speak  very  Hghdy  of  him;  aUhflMfju 
did  persons  pronounce  him  clever  and  capable,' 
standing  his  afiectatien  and  rant.  GounseUor^P^* 
c^  that  class  of  hwy^-  Iband  at  the  bar  of  iswrf^nomm^ 
who  g^acfly  seize upoo-^wpdar  causes,  (sueh^aa  attciMteil 
trials,)  for  ^e  want  of  better  emplojrmenti  mffr  tii»~4HlBC4<]> 
may  be,  of  making  a  display.  '  His  -  taste  too^  kndaliim  oe<» 
casionally  to  declaim  to  the  city  or  cOvntf'popfeliBer^tBfl 
empty  as  are  his  harrtmgues,  it  is  not  sorprM&g  lfaBt>#itjr 
should  avail,  with'  these  who  mistake  noiae'lbr'eiMfteM*! 
or  that  the  moibs  of  Dublin  should  be  willing  to-  he'^^eMsat 
tained  with  the  same  camekon  food-  whidi  has  io  oAen^iBmr 
hilirated  the  *  cits  of  London,  and  the  boors  of 'Middfeaair 
They  who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead  themy  wimiO 
fo&ow  him;  and  those  who  cannot  find  his  meHung;  ktfrnki^ 
means  rebellion.'  .i^ .,  .mg^ 

While  walking  in  the  anti-room  of  the  four  courtsfarinMHl 
pointed  out  to  us  the  person  of  this  singular  man.  P'  «  m 
has  a  tall  and  light  figure,  thin  visage,  dark  complenon  Widi 
hair,  and  a  sharp,  black  eye.  His  manner  is  distinguished 
by  an  air  of  extreme  superciliousness. 

As  we  were  bearers  of  letters  to  the  solicitor  genend^  it 
gave  us  much  concern  on  our  arrival  here,  to  learn  that  Iw 
was  absent  from  home  on  a  circuit.  He  returned  to  town, 
however,  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  immediately  called  with  a 
most  obliging  tender  of  his  services,  to  conduct  us  in  the 
intervals  of  his  official  duties,  to  any  objects  of  interest  in 
this  city,  which  might  hitherto  have  been  overlooked,  inde- 
pendently of  such  as  are  more  directly  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession. During  a  call  which  he  repeated  to  day,  we  were 
struck  with  the  variety  and  elegance  of  his  conversation,  and 
courtliness  of  Ms  address,  united  as  they  are,  with  a  frank- 
ness and  suavity  of  manner*,  the  most  conciliatory  and  en- 
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gtgmg.  The  solicitor  general  was  one  of  the  members  of 
ihc  Irish  parliamenti  and  his  cool,  and  powerful  oratory, 
emtocDtly  fitted  him  for  that  season  of  stormy  discussion, 
dur-r  -  ^-;ch  his  senatorial  talents  were  exercised.  He  has 
ocv  \  also  communicated  with  the  public  through  the 

medium  of  different  journals,  and  his  writings  are  ever  mark- 
ed with  an  easy  elegance  of  st)'le,  and  a  vein  of  chastened, 
but  pungent  humour. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  captains  M ,  and  H 

of  the  Royal  navy  called,  and  proposed  a  walk  to  the  cnstle, 
to  show  us  more  particularly  its  buildings,  and  especially  the 
chapel,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  light  Gothic,  said  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  countr>'j  some  carvings  and  gildings  in  the  lat- 
ter, are  rich  beyond  expression,  and  the  windows  over  the 
altar  piece  are  painted  with  great  taste.  The  throne  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  which  is  on  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  is  sumptu- 
ously decorated.  It  is  erected  in  the  galler}'',  and  is  elevated 
ive  the  other  seats  on  the  same  side.  A  canopy  of  crim- 
cloth,  embroidered  wiih  gold,  overhangs  it.  The  arms 
oC  various  noble  families,  entirely,  I  believe,  of  those  who' 
have  enjoyed  the  vice-regal  office,  with  their  names,  are  af- 
fixed to  the  front  panels  of  the  galler)^  The  effect  is  better 
than  might  be  supposed. 

Having  last  come  from  a  countr}'^  which  has  produced  a 
namber  of  highly  ingenious  female  writers,  whose  distin- 
guished endowments  of  mind,  and  various  intellectual  exer- 
tioos,  have  produced  the  happiest  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners of  its  celebrated  metropolis,  it  was  natural  to  inquire 
how  far  the  spirit  of  emulation,  combined  with  the  examples 
of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  Mrs.  Tighc,  and  Miss  Edgcworth  might 
have  introduced  into  this  city  a  similar  passion  for  letters, 
and  by  giving  it  currency,  have  exalted,  as  well  as  refined 
the  character  of  its  society.  Ireland,  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  has  produced  her  full  proportion  of  literary  women; 
aad  even  the  voluptuous  lady  Morgan,  notwithstanding  her 
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is  an  eridence  of  the  gonial  virtue  of  a  rlwia,.  iduck-coold 
imptrt  a  mind  of  such  glowing  ardouiiy  and  an  u 
of  such  vigorous  and  fertile  invention.^  It  waa^oiiv  i 
to  come  addressed  to  a  lady  in  dbis  city*  diatiBgiiished  im 
mental  accomplishments,  and  the  refinements  of  letleffiBd.t 
Her  bouse  u  frequented  by. the  learned  and  poUtei  audi 
the  stranger  may  often  meet  with  a  cofterte  of  litenoy 
fashionables^  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  casgr  md  in- 
proving  intercourse,  enlivened  by  the  elegaacoa  of  a  oowrti^ 
otts  hospitality.  A  select  parQr  of  the  friends  of  Aia.l*^ 
we  luvl  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  her  dining^tabU  Iift4if| 
among  whom,  were  several  other  very  pleasing.lartiiMi,  — d 
two  or  three  of  the  university  fellows.  ConversatioB  ww 
as  it  should  be,  discursive  and  unaffected,  but  polished  and 
instructive.  The  magic  of  its  charms  seemed  to  acoekratt 
the  passing  minutes;  and  the  evening,  in  the  drawin^noMai 
was  insensibly  protracted  to  a  late  hour.  In  the  latter«,Ijie* 
marked  what  I  have  elsewhere  seen  in  this  city,  a.tabli 
spread  with  the  recent  publications;  several  beautiful  cdi* 
tions  of  standard  English  works;  together  with  paintingS| 
prints,  and  maps,  remarkable  for  correctness  and  finish.  This 
rational  appendage  of  a  drawing-room,  is  almost  universal 
in  the  better  houses  of  Edinburgh,  and  so  far  as  it  is  met 
with  in  Dublin,  is  a  badge  of  honourable  fraternity  between 
the  citizens  of  the  two  capitals.  The  inference  which  it 
authorizes  in  regard  to  the  state  of  society  here,  is  highly 
favourable.  From  the  hasty  observations,  however,  which  I 
have  yet  been  able  to  make  of  this  city  as  compared  with 
Edinburgh,  the  opinion  has  been  confirmed,  that  the  latter 
decidedly  surpasses  it  in  the  business  and  parade  of  letters. 
They  are  more  a  trade  there,  and  from  the  absence  of  extrin- 
sic objects,  are  rendered  important  articles  of  exchange  and 
traffic.  In  Dublin,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  its  maritime 
situaUoUy  and  other  inducements  to  moneyed  gains,  these 
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commodities  of  mind  are  less  sought  after  and  prized.  The  in- 
habitants are  naturally  more  employed  in  pursuits  direcdy  sub- 
servient to  the  maintenance  of  life;  whilst  those  of  the  Scot- 
islt  1,  being  in  most  cases  possessed  of  an  easy  medi- 

ot  '  oriunc,  and  freed  from  that  restless  desire  to  aug- 

ment it  inseparable  from  daily  witnessing  the  busy  stir  of 
mercantile  engagement,  are  more  inclined  to  contemplative 
habits,  and  resort  to  books,  and  occupations  purely  mental, 
both  for  the  pleasure  and  benefits  of  the  exercise.  Hence 
that  character  for  intellectual  s«periorit}%  which  Edinburgh 
has  obtained;  a  character  which  entides  it  to  the  appellation 
of  the  Stoa  or  Porch,  not  only  of  Great  Britian,  but  of  Eu- 
TOpc  A  lady,  there,  feels  it  to  be  no  disparagement  to  be 
familiar  with  any  liberal  study.  Philosophy  is  no  sealed 
book  to  her,  and  she  may  range  through  each  department  of 
gbslnx^e  and  exact  science,  fearless  of  the  charges  of  affecta- 
tion or  pedantry.  Such  a  result,  marks  a  radical  and  happy 
in  the  condition  of  civil  society;  a  change,  too,  which 
ing  widely  to  operate.  The  female  character  is  ob- 
tainiDg  a  degree  of  respect,  which  it  has  never  before  pro- 
perly enjoyed;  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  ascendency 
in  the  dissolute  courts  of  Charles  II,  and  Louis  XV.  Hap- 
pily, in  the  republic  of  letters,  the  avenues  of  preferment  arc 
open  to  all.  No  salic  law  there  prevails;  and  the  fair  candi- 
date for  literary  eminence,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the 
eflergics  of  an  accomplished  mind,  may  successfully  chal- 
lenge the  first  honours  in  its  gift. 

Sunday y  April  27.  We  called  this  morning  by  invitation 
oo  major  Sirr,  and  were  gratified  with  viewing  his  collection 
of  paintings.  This  gentleman  has  about  an  hundred  in  the 
whole;  the  best  of  which,  arc  contained  in  a  single  apartment 
of  considerable  size,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  well 
lighted  from  above.  The  paintings  possess  great  merit;  much 
more  than  we  expected  to  find  in  any  private  collection  in 
Dublin.     They  are  the  works  of  many  eminent  artists,  par* 
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Hcularly  of  the  Flemish  and  Italiim  scfraols:  irtajor  Siir  « 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Fine  Arts,  to  the  Dublin  so- 
ciety; and  at  the  same  time,  holds  an  office  which  seems  in- 
compatible with  the  pursuits  of  taste, — ^that  of  chief  director 
of  the  cit}'  police.  It  is  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  this  patriotic  individual,  that  the  turbulent  populace  of 
Dublin  are  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  which  would  reflect 
credit  upon  the  most  peaceable  and  well  disposed  people. 

Major  Sirr  was  actively  and  effectivcl)*  engaged  in  behalf 
of  government,  in  the  great  rebellion  of  1798;  at  the  bend 
of  which,  was  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Leinster.  This  gentleman  gained  intelligence  of  a  daring 
conspiracy  being  in  agitation,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of 
exploding;  and  understanding  one  night  that  the  insurgefJK 
nobleman  was  to  lodge  in  a  certain  house  in  the  city,  he  ca- 
tered it  with  a  small  armed  force,  and  succeeded,  after  a 
short  struggle,  in  seizing  him.*  This  achievement  contri- 
buted in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  an  effectual  and  speedier 
termination  of  the  evils  which  were  then  impending  over 
Ireland:  for  on  the  seizure  of  their  chief,  and  the  disclosure 
of  the  treasonable  plans  on  foot,  the  measures  of  the  insur- 
gent party  were  precipitated;  and  contending  as  they  were 
obliged  to  do,  without  any  leading  or  decisive  character  for 
their  head,  they  were  reduced,  after  a  short  though  san- 
guinary contest,  to  their  allegiance  by  the  strong  arm  of 
government.  This  rebellion,  it  is  computed,  cost  Ireland  the 

*  It  tnay  be  rcmemberet!,  that  towards  tl»e  close  of  the  lut  session  of 
the  British  parUarntiiil,  (t'uding'  in  July  1819,)  aijiotioa  yras  made  and  car- 
ried to  reverse  the  bill  of  attainder  which  had  passed  upoQ  the  family  of 
Ion}  Ed.  Fitzgerald,  in  cocuicqueDce  of  his  trcasoa  Itiit^as  Advocated  both 
bj  mini^iers  and  oppfisitioni.4ts;  and  «rioc«d  not  only  a  coociliatory  spirit, 
but  a  desire  to  •xpnQg-c  tl>e  recollection  of  tlie  unhappy  erents  which  in- 
troduced aad  follmved  upon  the  rebellion.  A  son  of  lord  Fitx^enld,  wvt 
ao  officer  in  tlie  army  of  the  liikc  of  Wcltiogton:  aud  His  Grace,  when 
the  moiioD  iras  under  consideratiou  by  the  lonls,  bore  the  moot  boooimblo 
teatiinooy  to  hia  raerits. 
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ivM  of  100^000  of  iu  •ubjects,  of  whom,  70,000  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Addressee,  and  other  flattering  acknowledg- 
ments of  obUgatlon  were  presented  to  major  S.  for  his  in- 
trepid conduct  in  the  affair  referred  to,  as  also  in  others 
which  occurred  during  the  rebellion.  Several  of  these  wc 
saw,  during  a  call  which  we  had  previously  made. 

At  the  time  of  service  we  repaired  to  the  castle  chapel. 
The  house  was  full  at  an  early  hour.  The  lord  and  lady 
lieutenant  were  present  on  the  throne.  They  descended  with- 
out state  to  the  chapel  by  a  private  passage  leading  from  that 
pan  of  the  castle  which  is  appropriated  to  the  town  residence 
of  the  viceroy  and  family.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Magec 
preached,  a  divine  of  great  popularity;  who  is  listened  to 
with  deep  interest,  whenever  he  visits  Dublin.  Dr.  Magee 
delivered  one  of  the  best  practical  discourses,  which  I  re- 
member ever  to  liavc  heard;  and  I  wished  that  it  might  be 
my  happiness  to  listen  to  him  more  than  once.  This  gen- 
tleman, formerly  a  professor  in  Trinit)'  college,  is  now  settled 
QO  a  distant  deanery,  (that  of  Cork,  I  believe.)  His  work 
QO  the  *  Atonement,'  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  premises 
wd  tenets  by  dissentient  christians,  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  production  of  great  ability,  and  as  marking  a 
aind  of  rare  vigour  and  research.*  The  appearance  of  this 
eacellent  divine,  is  prepossessing  and  venerable.  He  seems 
turned  of  65;  is  erect  in  his  pei*son,  though  not  above  the 
middle  size;  and  has  a  hale  and  rather  florid  complexion. 
His  manner  of  preaching  is  simple  and  unaflTected,  but  en- 
ergetic and  impressive. 

The  Uev.  John  Jebb,  rector  of  Abmgdon,  in  the  diocess 
of  Cashcl,  is  at  present  thought  to  be  llic  most  popular  cler- 

*  Ttie  solicitor  (^eoeral  subsequently  mentioned  to  the  writer  of  these 
,  that  in  a  conversation  wbicb  he  unce  had  with  the  prvsent  arch- 
'  Caotorbury,  Uiai  primate  pronounced  Dr.  Majec'a  work  on  the 
at,  U«  be  Ute  ablest  which  had  been  added  to  ihe  mas&  of  £tisLi)ib 
TboolQi^y,  withia  the  lost  lialf  Qcutiirv- 
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gyman  in  this  part  of  Ireland.  Notrlong  since,  he  puUialied 
a  volume  of  sermons  which  gained  him  great  cdebrity  here, 
although  they  are  hardly  known  on  the  odior  side  of  the 
channeL  They  are  characterised  by  that  glowing  eloquence 
peculiar  to  the  Irish,  a  too  great  fondness  for  which,  indeed, 
occasionally -hurries  him  into  a  vehemence  of  ezpresaioa, 
bordering  not  a  litde  upon  the  declamatory. 

Unitarianism,  by  which  1  mean  not  koitu^nariamam^ 
seems  to  be  gaining  a  foodng  among  the  clergy  aronnd  the 
Carrickfergus.  But  in  general,  it  meets  with  very  little  en- 
couragement in  Ireland.  In  this  city,  there  are  two  sodeties} 
and  they  are  each  respectable  for  numbers.  Their  paston 
are  of  the  Arian  denomination,  and  are  esteemed  for  worth 
and  piety.  Jews  are  numerous  every  where  but  in  Ireland* 
They  have  no  synagogue  in  Dublin,  nor  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country;  and  possess  only  a  cemetery  which  is  at  Bally- 
bough-bridge. 

Monday  y  April  28.  The  provost  of  the  university,  (Rev. 
Dr.  Elrington,)  had  politely  made  an  appointment  to  show 
us  this  morning,  the  interior  of  that  noble  institution,  and 
requested  our  company  at  a  classic  breakfast.  After  an 
agreeable  dejeune  which  proved  something  more  than  a 
mere  *  feast  of  reason,'  the  gentleman  and  his  son,  Mr.  £. 
a  junior  fellow  in  Trinity  college,  drew  on  their  academic 
robes,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  university  buildings.  The 
house  of  the  provost  is  included  within  the  college  precincts, 
and  separated  only  by  a  court,  from  the  first  quadrangle.  It 
is  a  massive  building,  resembling  more  a  palace,  than  a  pri- 
vate dwelling,  constructed  of  free  stone,  and  presenting  in 
front,  a  range  of  doric  pilasters,  supported  by  an  under  story 
of  fretted,  rustic  work.  The  interior  is  finely  finished,  and 
corresponds  to  the  dignity  of  its  outward  appearance.  The 
college  buildings  are  about  thirty-five  in  number:  forming 
two  msun  quadrangles,  besides  a  smaller  one.  The  front  to- 
wards the  college  green,  (a  circular  area  so  called,  formed 
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R^tcrminatJon  of  Dame,  and  other  streets,)  extends  three 
hundred  feet,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the  theatre, 
which  is  erected  opposite  to  the  chapel,  and  appropriated  to 
lectures  and  exhibitions,  we  were  shown  a  piece  of  Irish 
statuary,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  chisel  of 
Praxiteles.  It  is  a  monument  commemorative  of  provost 
Baldwin,  and  representing  the  figure  of  learning,  bending  id 
tears  over  his  recumbent  body;  the  whole  sculptured  from  a 
single  block.  The  hall  of  exhibition,  is  80  feet  long,  and 
about  40  in  breadth  and  height.  It  is  ornamented  by  some 
portraits  of  benefactors,  and  eminent  alumni  of  the  college. 
The  library  is  large,  and  the  books  are  arranged  in  the  best 
manner  for  display.  Their  number,  including  MSS.  is  be- 
tween 80  and  90,000.  The  library  is  rich  in  these  last,  the 
MSS.  of  the  great  archbishop  Usher  fonning  a  part.  Some 
of  them  are  elegantly  adorned  with  illuminated  characters, 
and  other  quaint  devices  of  monkish  times.  I  remarked  in 
the  collection,  a  copy  in  fine  preservation,  of  the  old  Italic 
Bible,  the  version  which  preceded  the  vulgate  of  Jerome,  and 
also,  the  well  known  codex  Monfortianus.  But  the  provost 
dhccted  our  attention  particularly  to  one  which  is  highly 
valuable,  as  well  as  curious,  and  which  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  college,  by  a  singular  fortune.  An  old  manu- 
script, filled,  merely  as  it  was  thought,  with  some  idle  le- 
gends or  coromentariesof  a  barbarous  age,  had  long  been  in  the 
librar)*,  and  had  lain  neglected  amidst  a  heap  of  learned  rub- 
bish- By  a  strange  accident,  however,  there  was  discovered 
andcr  this  writing,  another  work;  the  letters  of  which  trav- 
ersed those  of  the  former,  and  though  nearly  obliterated, 
were,  in  most  places,  faintly  perceptible  on  a  near  view.  It 
proved  to  be  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and  is 
e%'idcntly  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  written  with  uncial  letters, 
without  pointH  of  accent,  and  other  denoting  marks  of  a 
modcni  age;  and  the  characters  are  blended  in  lines  without 
any  distinction  of  words  or  sentences.    The  latter,  precisely 
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resembles  in  form  and  size,  those  of  die  codex  Beztet  ubidi 
I  saw  at  Cambridge  in  En^^and,  and  of  the  Aleivndriae 
file  similes,  which  I  have  repeatedly  met  widb  The  1^ 
brarian,  who  possesses  a  singular  pains-taking  genius,  iwdci^ 
took  to  decypher  the  MS.,  and  has  succeeded  wry  weD.  He 
was  oUiged  often  to  hold  the  vellum  to  the  light  of  a  wi»> 
dow,  and  sometimes  to  measure  the  space  left,  where  a  limh 
of  a  letter  was  wanting,  in  order  to  determine  what  to  sap|ily^ 
If  a  whole  character  was  obliterated,  or  stilt  more,  if  a  word 
was,  the  space  was  left  naked;  and  no  attempt  was  made  Id 
fiU  it  with  conjectural  readings.  Much  benefit  to  the  cauae 
of  sacred  criticism  was  anticipated,  from  the  disoovety  of 
this  MS.  nor  has  the  hope,  I  believe,  been  disappointed.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  the  substratum  writing  so  legible,  as  a 
dose  inspection  discovered  it.  But  I  can  easily  conceive  of 
its  being  overlooked  and  neglected,  if  attention  had  not  been 
called  to  it  by  accident.  The  MS.  has  been  classed,  ud  is 
denominated  XYZ.*  We  saw  also,  in  the  library,  «  Ladn 
translation  of  Petrarch,  which  was  one  of  the  eariieat  sped** 
mens  of  printing,  and  proves  how  little,  comparatively,  we 
have  improved  this  art.  The  ink  is  good;  and  the  letters, 
making  allowance  for  a  little  clumsiness  in  their  appearance, 
are  very  neat. 

In  the  museum,  several  remarkable  curiosities  were  shown. 
One  was  an  ancient  harp;  the  self-same,  it  is  said,  which  was 
possessed  by  *  Brian  the  brave,'  the  renowned  chieftain,  whose 
'glories'  Moore  has  sung,  and  bade  us  *  remember.'  The  pro- 
vost assured  us  that  it  could  be  traced  back,  and  be  identi- 
fied as  his,  by  a  chain  of  convincing  evidence.  The  frame 
is  fantastically  carved,  and  was  formerly  enriched  with  or- 

*  The  proroBt  subsequently  showed  the  tvriter  a  printed  fac-simile  of 
this  MS.  which  was  very  beautiful,  as  we|l  as  accurate;  and  executed  at 
the  expense  of  the  college  He  has  seen  some  other  copies  from  the  same 
impression^  in  different  public  libraries,  one  of  which  is  ia  that  of  Hama4 
university,  under  the  title  of  Codex  Besotiptos. 
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naments  of  value.  These,  however,  were  purloined  a  long 
while  ago,  when  the  harp  was  sent  with  the  regalia  of  the 
Irish  princes  to  the  pope  at  Romej  at  least,  so  says  the  le- 
gend. Crtdat  Juthr^ts.  The  museum  possesses  also,  many 
amique  utensils,  and  pieces  of  armour,  which  have  been  found 
«t  diffcrrnt  times,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  under  bogs, 
fhia,  and  mosses.  But  our  attention  was  particularly  called 
to  two  swords,  of  singular  make  and  temper.  The  metal  is 
mixed,  and  proved  to  be  the  same  composition  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginian  swords,  which  have  been  dug  up  from  the 
plains  of  Cannae.  The  implements  themselves,  are  precise- 
ly similar  in  shape:  and  swords  of  this  kind,  are  known  to 
have  been  made  and  used  only  by  Carthaginians.  These 
,  antiquarians  have  seized  upon  to  confirra  an  opin- 

&,  that  a  connexion  and  friendly  intercourse  were  maintain- 
between  Ireland  and  Carthage,  during  the  prosperity  of 
that  republic. 

Tlie  anatomical  museum  contains  a  large  number  of  pre- 
parations, illustrative  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  frame. 
Many  of  them  are  horribly  natural.  In  the  collection,  there 
are  several  full  length  wax  figures  of  females,  exhibiting  their 
distinctive  anatomy,  and  representing  them  in  every  stage  of 
gestation.  Among  other  mirabilia^  we  beheld  the  skeleton 
of  a  man  ^ho  died  of  ossification.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  habits  of  life.  He  was  addicted  to 
inebriety,  and  being  poor,  was  sometimes  obliged  to  pass  his 
nights  upon  the  bare  ground.  This  produced  various  arthritic 
ictions,  which  terminated  in  the  manner  mentioned, 
skeleton  of  the  famous  '  Irish  giant'  was  another  object. 
Hi»  height  was  eight  feet  and  an  half:  and  the  present  stature 
of  his  skeleton,  is  wonderfully  tall;  although,  of  course,  ma- 
terially reduced  from  the  size  of  the  living  body.  Animal 
calculi,  both  stones  and  gravel,  were  also  seen;  some  of  a 
comparatively  enormous  size.  Two  or  three  of  the  former, 
mcaaurcd  seven  or  eight  inches  in  circumference. 
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The  imivenity  kitchen,  with  the  whole  culinary  apparatust 
is  well  deserving  attention.  Cooking  is  performed  entirely 
by  the  agency  of  steam,  the  spits  are  turned  by  its  operation, 
and  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  boiled,  or  rather  vapoured 
in  it.  From  the  place  of  the  steam  engme,  flues  are  carried 
under  the  floors  of  the  college  chapel,  and  grated  openings 
made  at  proper  intervals  through  the  paved  aisles;  by  which 
means,  the  room  above  is  easily  and  eflectually  warmed.  A4'' 
joining  to  the  university,  are  extensive  parks  and  gardens, 
laid  out  in  walks,  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the  offi- 
cers and  students. 

The  buildings  appropriated  to  residents,  resemble  Nassau 
hall  at  Princeton,  and  the  front  view  of  the  Union  colleges 
at  Schenectady.  The  rooms  are  constructed  on  a  similar 
principle  with  those  of  Holworthy  hall,  at  Cambridge,  Mai- 
sachusetts;  at  least,  those  which  we  saw,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  a  specimen  of  all.  The  whole  number  of  students  in 
Trinity  college,  is  between  1000,  and  1 100:  of  these,  not- 
withstanding the  great  number  of  college  buildings,  not  much 
more  than  300  can  be  lodged  within  the  walls.  The  others 
occupy  apartments  where  they  think  best,  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  There  is  a  service  of  prayer  in  the  chapel,  three 
times  a  day.  The  students  cannot  all  be  accommodated  in  it 
at  once,  but  they  observe  some  order,  by  which  they  are  each 
present  during  one  of  the  seasons.  At  a  certain  hour  each 
night,  nine,  I  believe,  the  college  gates  are  closed,  and  the 
students  are  obliged,  under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  report  them- 
selves  before  12  o'clock  to  the  youngest  fellow,  who  is  called 
dean.  To  prevent  their  entering  or  escaping  from  the  rooms 
at  unseasonable  hours,  the  lower  windows  are  secured  by 
iron  bars,  in  the  same  way  as  prisons  or  bridewells. 

The  funds  of  the  college  are  invested  in  real  estate,  chiefly 
lands,  which  yield  annually,  about  16  or  ^17000  sterling. 
Three  large  additional  buildings  of  free  stone,  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  students,  have  lately  been  erected;  which  cost 
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£SSOOO;  a  disbursement  which  has  coDsiderably  embanass- 
cd  the  college,  and  suspended  two  or  three  other  projected 
works. 

Having  inspected  evtry  thing  of  interest  connected  with 
the  university,  we  took  leave  of  our  very  obliging  conductors 
■bout  1 2  o'clock,  and  returned  to  the  commercial  buildings. 
The  remainder  of  the  morning  was  occupied  with  engage- 
oscnts  on  *  *  *  ♦  's  account,  who  leaves  Dublin  this  even- 
ing, in  the  packet  for  Holyhead.  This  valued  friend  ha» 
continued  with  me  longer  than  I  had  reason  to  hope  on  leav- 
ing Edinburgh;  but  the  pleasure  which  1  have  had  in  the 
Itajgthcned  intercourse,  only  adds  to  the  regret  which  I  ex- 
perience in  the  present  separation.  The  hours  which  1  have 
ed  in  his  society,  have  left  with  me  many  recollections 
ch  can  never  be  obliterated,  and  which  will  ever  be  dear 
•  feeling. 

Naris,  quae  tibi  creditum 

Debcs  Atmcum,  6oibut  AngUda 

Reddas  incolumcm,  prccor 

£t  fcfiires  aniinae  dimidium  meae. 

[To  be  Continued.] 

Lrt.  III. — I.  A  Defence  of  Hindu  Theism^  in  Reply  to  the 
Attack  of  an  Advocate  for  Idolatry^  at  Madras,  By  Ram 
Mohun  Roy.  Calcutta^  1817.  Octavo,  49  pages, 

U.  A  Second  Defence  of  the  Monotheifstical  System  of  the 
Veds^  in  Reply  to  an  Apology  for  the  Present  Slate  of  Hin- 
du Worship,  By  Ram  Mohun  Roy.  Calcutta^  1817.  Octa- 
vo, 59  pages, 

Wk  arc  called  on,  in  a  review  of  these  pamphlets,  to  visit 
a  distant  scene,  to  which  the  attention  of  literary  men  has 
iwn  but  seldom  called,  and  whose  aspect  seems,  at  first 
vkir«  TSther  oninviting.  What  is  it  to  me  (the  American 
rtaidcr  may  inquire)  that  Hindu  Brahmins  differ  as  to  the  ar- 
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tides  of  their  n?tional  faith,  and  how  am  I  to  dctennine  i* 
contest,  maintained  by  those  who  arc  much  better  skilled  in 
their  subject  than  I  can  possibly  be?  Notivithatanding  these 
objections,  we  apprehend  that  an  investigation  of  the  Hin- 
du religion,  will  not  be  wholly  uninteresting,  even  to  thote 
whose  practice  is  not  to  be  affected  by  a  discussion  of  iti 
principles. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  evils  attendant  on  the  Bri- 
tish rule  in  India,  it  has  at  least  not  been  unfavourable  to 
the  cause  of  science.  The  name  of  sir  William  Jones  is  fa- 
miliar to  most  of  our  readers,  and  many  of  them  will  re- 
collect thai  it  is  associated  with  a  disclosure  to  the  European 
world,  of  much  of  the  science  and  literature  of  the  east.  To 
others,  whom  the  British  government  has  protected,  in  their 
researches,  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  result  of  inquiries 
which  have  given  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  religion 
of  Hindostan.  Wc  arc,  therefore,  not  entirely  without 
guides  in  entering  on  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of  the 
Hindu  faith. 

TTie  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  true  religion  which  ex- 
isted in  the  family  of  Noah  appears  to  have  been  soon  lost 
among  his  descendants.  We  find  Rachael  stealing  her  fa- 
ther's gods,  the  magicians  of  Eg}T>t  practising  enchant- 
ments, and  idolatry  prevailing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan. At  a  subsequent  period  the  Grecian  mythology' 
adorned  many  a  poet's  song.  Idohtry  prior  to  the  Chris- 
tian era,  appears  generally  to  have  prevailed,  except  among 
the  Jews.  But  it  seems  likely  that  whenever  a  nation  be- 
came enlightened  by  sciences  and  the  arts,  some  men  would 
be  found  who  were  disposed  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  practices  of  the  vulgar,  in  some  degree,  ami  to  speculate 
concerning  the  divine  nature.  We  do  not  suppose  that  hu« 
roan  reason  is  able,  oi  itself,  to  form  suitable  conceptions  of 
the  Deity,  though  it  may,  doulitless  obtain  some  faint  glim- 
merings of  his  nature  and  attributes.     Hence  in  the  PagSA 
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)%  aome  slight  tracea  of  truth  arc  fuund  mingled  with 
ihc  mass  of  error  of  which  it  is  principally  composed. 
^  Polytheism  appears  to  have  been  a  characteristic  feature  of 
most  of  the  ancient  false  systems  of  religion.  But  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  some  of  the  philosophers  miglu  occasionally 
conceive  certain  ideas  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Deity.  We  are, 
there fore^  not  surprised  to  find  this  truth  sometimes  assert- 
ed on  the  pages  of  the  Vcdas.  The  commendable  zeal  of 
the  author  of  the  pamphlets  before  us,  has  led  him  to  fix  on 
it,  as  a  mean  of  reclaiming  his  countrymen  from  their  idola* 
try.   VV>  hcartilv  wish  him  success  in  his  labours. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  who  examines  the  Hindu 
scriptures  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  their  writer  or  writers 
had  but  very  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  for  they 
consist,  in  part,  of  hymns  addressed  to  different  divinities. 
We  have  expressed  our  sentiments  concerning  them  gene- 
rally, and  refer  our  readers  for  a  further  knowledge  of  their 
contents,  to  our  extracts  from  the  pamphlets  of  Ram  Mohun 
Roy. 

The  first  of  the  pamphlets  before  us  contains  a  controver- 
sy between  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  a  Hindu  Brahmin,  and  Sen- 
kara  Sastri,  we  presume  also  of  that  cast^  and  head  English 
master  in  the  college  of  fort  St.  George.  Sastri  appears  as 
the  advoc&te  of  idolatry.     We  extract  tlie  following  speci- 

en  of  his  argument. 

*  The  attributes,  in  the  preceding  extract,  are  affirmed,  by 
the  Vedas  to  be  the  creating,  protecting,  destroying,  and  the 
like  powers,  or  incarnations  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Their 
worship,  under  various  representations,  by  means  of  consecrat- 
ed objects,  is  prescribed,  by  the  scripture,  to  the  human  race, 
by  way  of  mental  exercise;  who  owing  to  the  waving  nature 
of  their  minds,  cannot,  without  assistance,  fix  their  thoughts 
00  the  incomprehensible  and  Almighty  Being.  Though  the 
representations  of  the  attributes  are  allegorical,  yet  the  per- 
vading nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  attributes,  in 
tiicir  reprcsenutions,  and  in  the  objects  dedicated  to  them. 
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is  not  allegorical,  and  I  regard  the  same  as  a»»ctfcet?*ftiaed 
throughout  ten  thousand  objects.  If  this  reasoiiiog  %e  ad^ 
mitted,  why  cannot  the  prayer  offered  to  the  AU-pcrvadmg 
Spirit,  in  the  dedicated  object,  be  «on8idered  as  prayer  to 
the  universal  and  Almighty  God?  If  one  part  of  the  ocean 
be  adored,  die  whcde  ocean  is  adored.' 

It  becomes  us,  as  christians  to  regard  with  pity,  the  melancho' 
ly  state  of  these  poor  Hindus.  Alas!  how  weak  is  human  reason, 
which  can  support  so  plausibly,  a  doctrine  so  unworthy  to  be 
practised  by  an  immortd  soul.  Who,  on  reading  the  above 
extract  does  not  wish  that  no  obstacles  might  ever  be  inter- 
posed by  the  ruling  powers  in  India,  to  the  labours  of  those 
men  who  are  willing  to  instruct  its  inhabitants  in  that  which 
is,  emphatically,  the  truth.  We  add  another  extract  fnm 
8astri*s  plea  for  idolatry. 

•  If  the  worship  of  the  attributes  be  rejected,  what  hieailt 
can  be  substituted  to  inculcate  the  truth,  and  to  enlighten 
the  understanding  of  an  indolent  man,  who,  on  being  told 
that  God  is  all-pervading,  and  invisible,  thinks  him  to  bcHke 
the  air,  or  the  sky;  or  hearing  that,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  he 
is  called  the  splendor  of  splendor,  believes  that  he  is  of 
'a  luminous  nature?  if  these  helps  be  denied  him,  will  he  not, 
at  last,  become  ignorant  of  the  true  faith,  or  be  induced  to  fol- 
low atheistical  doctrine,  rather  than  to  trouble  his  head  to 
attain  the  difficult  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature?' 

The  highest  argument  which  we  can  oppose  to  the  pre- 
ceding extract  is  the  divine  command  against  the  practice 
of  idolatrv.  But,  we  apprehend  that  this  is  not  one  of  those 
subjects  to  the  discussion  of  which  reason  is  unequal,  and 
in  regard  to  which  it  becomes  her  to  bow  in  meek  submis- 
sion to  the  authority  of  religion.  May  not  the  vulgar,  by 
the  contemplation  and  adoration  of  idols,  be  induced  to  con- 
sider that  which  they  worship,  not  as  an  image  of  God,  but 
as  God  himself.  Should  this  be  the  case,  the  idol,  instead 
of  being  a  help  to  the  worshipper,  is,  indeed,  a  great  obsta- 
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cle  to  him  in  his  approaches  to  the  divinitj-.     But  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  extracts  from  Sastri's  argument. 

*  1  have,  lastly,  to  observe,  that,  according  to  the  christian 
doctrine  of  the  trinity,  or  the  three  persons  in  the  god-head, 
though  one  and  united,  yet  are  personally,  or  occasionally 
distinguished,  and  prayers  offtred  to  the  god-head,  are  con- 
cluded by  the  words,  •*  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 
I  believe,  though  I  may  be  mistaken,  that  the  Saviour  should 
be  considered  a  personilication  of  the  mercy  and  kindness  of 
God,  (1  mean  actual,  not  allegorical  personiftcation:  pure 
allcgor^',  I  leave  to  Ram  Mohun  Roy) — if  this  be  so,  is  not 
mercy  an  attribute  of  God?  Is  not  the  prayer  offered  to  him, 
through  his  attribute,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  worship  of 
the  Hindus?  Do  not  the  votaries  of  the  christian  religion,  like 
the  Hindus,  acknowledge  him  to  be  essentially  united  to  the 
godhead,  though  occasionally  separate,  and  do  they  not 
believe  that  they  are  certain  of  obtaining  salvation,  in  this 
bichr 

It  becomes  us,  in  touching  on  so  mysterious  a  doctrine  as 
timt  of  the  aacrcd  Trinity,  to  be  extremely  careful  of  what 
we  assert.  Many  christians,  indeed,  believe  that  the  god- 
head is  distinguished  into  three  persons.  They  believe,  al- 
so, that,  *u»  consequence  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature, 
the  mercy  and  kindness  of  God  are  personified  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  then  they  consider  that  prayers  should  be  offered 
to  him  tlirough  Jesus  Christ,  because  this  is  part  of  the  di- 
vine scheme,  and  that  such  prayers  are  offered  not  merely 
in  the  name  of  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  but  of  one  who  is 
a  constituent  part  of  the  divine  substance.  Nor  do  they  be- 
lieve llial  he  can  ever  be  separated  from  the  divinity.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  Sastri's  arguments  is  as  follows. 

*  For  these  reasons,  why  cannot  the  Hindu  worship  of  the 
attributes,  which  are  affirmed  to  be  essentially  united,  but 
occasionally  separate  from  the  godhead,  be  admitted,  and 
why  may  nut  this  be  the  means  of  obtaining  mocsham^  or,  salva- 
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tion?  It  seems,  upon  the  whole,  that  technical  tenn^inote 
of  worship,  and  external  rites,  respectively,  obaervedl)  coiir 
stitute  an  apparent  4i^erence  between  the.  religions  o£  iHjfi 
earth,  though,  in  truth,  there  be  none.'  .     *  .  ;..  u 

We  apprehend  that  many  christians  who  concur  in  war- 
shipping  the  Deity  for  the  display  of  exalted  attributes, 
would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  admitting  the  worship  of 
these  attributes  under  the  guise  oi  idols,  whic^appcttrftto 
be  the  practice  generally  prevalent  in  Hindostaor..  Hub 
reflection  of  Sastri  as  to  the  agreement  of  religions  seotta  to 
have  arisen  from  his  misapprehension  on  the  swbject  .of  ^ 
Trinity.  .    ,.  .  .^  i ,,., 

We  shall  proceed  with  a  few  extracts  from  the  ananwr  wi 
Ram  Mohun  Roy,  and  add  such  observations  as  diey  nuiy 
suggest.  In  reply  to  Sastri's  objections  to  the  terms  ifitcati* 
erer^  and  reformer,  as  applied  to  Ram  Mohun  Ro}K^-liha'ls^ 
ter  has  written  as  follows.  , .  c-i*^  '*^i 

*•  In  none  of  my  writings,  nor  in  any  verbal  discul^Ml, 
have  I  ever  assumed  the  title  of  reformer,  or  diseovei^' ao 
far  from  such  an  assumption,  I  have  urged  in  every  W0A 
that  I  have  hitherto  published,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  uAii> 
ty  of  God  are  real  Hinduism,  as  that  religion  was  practised, 
by  our  ancestors,  and  as  it  is  well  known,  even  at  the  pre^ 
sent  age,  to  many  learned  brahmins:  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  a 
few  of  the  passages,  to  which  I  allude. 

*  In  the  Introduction  to  the  Abridgment  of  the  Vedanta, 
I  have  said,  "  In  order,  therefore,  to  vindicate  my  own  faith, 
and  that  of  our  forefathers,  I  have  been  endeavouring,  for 
some  time  past,  to  convince  my  countrjmnen  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sacred  books:  and  prove  that  my  aberration  de- 
serves not  the  opprobrium,  which  some  unreflecting  persons 
have  been  so  ready  to  throw  upon  me."  In  another  place, 
of  the  same  Introduction:  **  The  present  is  an  endeavour 
to  render  an  Abridgment  of  the  same  (the  Vedsmta)  into 
English,  by  which  I  expect  to  prove,  to  my  £uropean  friends. 
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that  the  supentitious  practices,  which  deform  the  Hindu 
religion,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pure  spirit  of  its  dic- 
tutes.'*  In  the  Introduction  of  the  Cenopanishad:  '*  This 
work  will,  I  trust,  by  explaining  to  my  countrj'men,  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Hindu  ^criptures^  which  is  but  the  declaration 
of  the  unity  of  God^  tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to  correct  the 
erroneous  conceptions  which  have  prevailed,  with  regard  to 
the  doctrines  they  inculcate:"  And,  in  the  Preface  of  the 
Ishopanishad,  **  many  learned  brahmins  arc  perfectly  aware 
of  the  absurdity  of  idol  worship,  and  are  Wtf//  informed  of 
the  nature  of  the  pure  mode  of  divine  worship,^^  A  recon- 
sideration of  these  passages  will,  I  hope,  convince  the  learn- 
ed gentleman,  that  1  never  advanced  any  claim  to  the  title, 
either  of  a  reformer,  or  of  a  discoverer  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
uait\*  of  the  godhead.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that  from 
a  perusal  of  the  translations  above  alluded  to,  the  editor  of  the 
Calcutta  Gazette,  finding  the  system  of  idolaAy,  into  which 
the  Hindus  are  now  completely  sunk,  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  real  spirit  of  their  scriptures,  may  have  imagined  that 
contents  may  have  become  entirely  forgotten,  and  un- 
n;  and  that  I  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  idol  worship,  and  to  inculcate  the  propriety  of  the  pore 
divine  worship,  ordained  by  their  Vedas,  their  Smirts,  and 
their  Poorans.  From  this  idea,  and  from  finding,  in  his 
intercourse  with  other  Hindus,  that  I  was  stigmatized,  by 
man)',  however  unjustly,  as  an  innovator^  he  may  have  been, 
not  unnaturally,  misled  to  apply  to  me  the  epithets  of  discov- 
erer,  and  reformer.' 

In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  the  sentiments  advanced  in  the  extract  which  we  have 
ju&t  made,  we  bhall  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  them  a 
&ketch  of  the  contents  of  the  Vedas,  which  we  have  drawn 
from  an  essay  of  considerable  length,  on  the  subject  of  these 
writings,  by  H.  T.  Colebrookf.  Esq.  in  iiie  eighdi  volume  of 
the  Asiatic  Researches. 
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The  Vedas  are  the  writings  on  which  is  mainly  founded 
the  Theological  system  of  the  Hindus.  Mr.  Colebrooke  has 
conjectured  that  their  antiquity  may  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  the  fburteenth  century  before  the  christian  era,  bat  he  ac- 
knowledges that  his  calculation  is  not  by  any  means  certain. 
Mr.  Pinkerton  has  advanced  the  position  that  they  are  of 
modem  date,  but  we  know  not  on  what  evidence  he  reliea. 
Sir  William  Jones  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  very  an- 
cient writings. 

The  Hindus  suppose  the  Vedas  to  hstxt  be^n  revealed  by 
Brahma,  one  of  their  principal  divinities,  and  to  have  been 
preserved  by  tradition  untU  diey  were  committed  to  imtinip 
by  a  sage,  who  dience  received  the  appellation  of  Vedtn^Ma^ 
a  compiler  of  the  Vedas.  •   <- 

The  Fedas  are  four  in  number,  and  each  is  diimled  iirto 
two  parts,  the  former  containing  hymns  for  different^ cltcil^ 
sions,  and  the  latter  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  pait  of  ^w 
Hindu  religion,  veiled  frequently  in  absurd  legeadsti^i^ne 
hjonns  are  ascribed  to  many  different  authors,  andare^  is  lie 
have  already  mentioned,  addressed  to  various  deities.  We 
have  already  intimated  that  this  offers  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  argument  that  the  Vedas  teach  a  consistent  system  of 
monotheism.  The  doctrinal  parts  do  indeed  sometime  un- 
veil the  great  truth  of  the  divine  unity,  but  our  readers  will 
judge,  from  the  following  extract  of  the  unworthy  and  con* 
tradictory  manner  in  which  this  sublime  doctrine  is  inculcat- 
ed in  these  writings. 

*  The  deities  are  only  three,  whose  places  are  the  earth, 
the  intermediate  region,  and  heaven:  (namely)  fire,  air,  and 
the  sun.  They  are  pronounced  to  be  the  deities  of  the  mys- 
terious names,  severally:  and  Piajapati,  the  lord  of  the  crea- 
tures, is  the  (deity)  of  them,  collectively.  The  syllable  0*m 
intends  every  deity:  it  belongs  to  Paramesht'hi,  him,  who 
dwells  in  the  supreme  abode;  it  appertains  to  (Brahme)  the 
vast  one;  to  (Deva)  God;  to  (Adhij*atme)  the  supcrtntend- 
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iag  souL  Other  deities,  belonging  to  those  several  regions, 
are  portions  of  the  (three)  gods;  for  they  are  variously  nam- 
ed  and  described,  on  account  of  their  different  operations; 
bat  (in  fact)  there  is  only  one  deity;  the  great  soul  (Mahan 
atma).  He  is  called  the  sun,  for  he  is  the  soul  of  all  beings; 
(and)  that  is  declared,  by  the  sage,  **  the  sun  is  the  soul  of 
(jagat)  what  moves,  and  of  (tast'hush)  that  which  is  fixed." 
Other  deities  are  portions  of  him:  and  that  is  expressly  de- 
clared, by  the  sage;  The  wise  call  fire,  Indra,  M ithra,  and 
Yarun'a,  &c.' 

We  cannot  wonder  at  the  degraded  state  in  which  the  hu- 
man mind  has  remained,  in  Hindostan,  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, when  we  see  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  involved  in 
so  much  absurdly. 

J  In  another  part  of  the  Vedas,  a  human  form  is  said  to  have 
bem  first  oreated,  by  the  universal  soul.  From  different 
parts  of  this  body,  almost  all  the  various  furniture  of  the 
miverse  was  produced.  These  different  parts  of  the  crea- 
tion were  gods,  who,  entering  into  the  human  form,  became 
the  very  parts  and  faculties,  which,  as  we  have  been  told 
just  before,  produced  these  gods.* 

Nothing  existed  before  the  production  of  mind,  say  the 
Vedas,  except  death,  who  desirous  of  acquiring  a  soul)  fram- 
ed mind.f 

They  inform  us,  in  another  place,  that  the  primeval  being, 
afraid,  as  it  would  appear,  because  he  was  alone,  considered 
that,  as  there  was  no  other  person  or  thing,  he  had  no  cause 
for  fear.:^ 

In  another  part,  we  are  furnished  with  a  legend,  the 
Kope  of  which  it  is  Xp  teach  that  heaven  is  the  head  of  the 
universal  soul;  the  sun,  its  eye;  air,  its  breath;  the  ethereal 
dement,  its  trunk;  water  its  abdomen;  and  the  earth  its  feet.$ 

•  Asiatio  RewanOies,  Vol.  8.  p.  421, 422. 
f  Ibid.  p.  439.  X  Ibid.  p.  440.         $  Ibid.  p.  4«8. 
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Yet  this  is  the  pure  and  rationaT  religion  which  Ran  Mo- 
hun  Roy  wishes  to  clear  from  subsequent  abuses,  and  I9 
restore  to  its  original  excellence.  Surely  he  could  not  find 
in  Christianity,  were  he  to  take  the  trouble  to  examine  its 
pretentions,  any  thing,  to  whicb>  as  a  philosopher,  he  it 
bound  to  be  so  hostile,  as  th«|t  religion  of  the  Vedas,  around 
whose  standard  he  wishes  his  countrymen  to  rally. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  this  religion  has  become  so 
corrupted.  We  are  informed,  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  haa 
examined  the  Vedas  with  much  attention,  that,they  eithef 
mention,  or  indicate  most  of  the  gods  which  are  at  present 
worshipped  in  the  Indian  peninsula.*  It  is  therefore  of 
but  little  moment  that  other  sacred  writings,  whose  authori- 
ty Ram  Mohun  Roy  does  not  deny,  together  with  the  influ- 
ence of  custom,  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  have 
given  a  new  aspect  to  the  national  religion.  Many  subse- 
quent fables,  would  naturally  spring  up,  with  the  efflux  c^ 
time,  and  be  added  to  the  old  stock,  and  it  avails  but  litde 
against  idolatry,  that  its  more  modem  forms  should  be  ex- 
cepted to,  while  it  remains  prescribed  in  those  very  books 
which  assert  the  divine  unity.  But  we  return  to  a  survey 
of  the  pamphlet  of  Ram  Mohun  Roy. 

*■  I  cannot  admit,'  says  he,^  that  the  worship  of  these  attri- 
butes, under  various  representations,  by  means  of  consecrat* 
ed  objects,  has  been  prescribed,  by  the  Ved,  to  the  human 
race:'*  as  this  kind  of  worship  of  consecrated  objects  is  en- 
joined, by  the  Sastra,  to  those  only,  who  are  incapable  of 
raising  their  minds  to  the  notion  of  an  invisible  Supreme 
Being.  I  have  quoted  several  authorities  for  this  assertion, 
in  my  preface  to  the  Ishopanishad,  and  beg  leave  to  repeat 
here  one  or  two  of  them.  '  The  vulgar  look  for  their  God 
in  water,  men  of  more  extended  knowledge,  in  celestial 
bodies:  the  ignorant  in  wood,  bricks,  and  stones:  but  learned 
men  in  the  universal  souL'  Thus  corresponding  to  the  na- 
ture of  different  powers,  or  qualities,  numerous  figures  have 
•  Asiatic  RMearches,  vol.  8.  p.  49S. 
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been  invented  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  art  not  possessed 
of  sutfident  understanding/ 

If  wc  mistake  not,  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  in  the  preceding 
extract,  gives  up  his  cause.  It  appears  that  the  Sastra,  or 
scriptures  of  the  Hindus,  have  prescribed  Idolatry'  to  much 
the  largest  portion  of  the  human  race,  to  wit,  the  ignorant. 
If  the  authors  of  these  works,  intending  to  establish  a  per- 
nanent  religion  directed  a  class  of  society  which  would, 
probably,  always  be  numerous  to  use  idolatry,  Ram  Mohun 
Roy  cannot,  on  the  authority  of  the  founders  of  his  religion, 
pretend  to  disturb  the  practices  of  a  great  majority  of  his 
countrymen.  If  he  teaches  monotheism  to  the  enlightened, 
merely,  and  only  wishes  to  enlarge  that  class,  leaving  the  rest 
to  klolatrj',  then  ihe  general  position  that  the  Vedas  prescribe 
the  pure  worship  of  one  God,  should  be  qualified,  in  con- 
formity with  those  writings,  so  as  to  admit  that  while  they 
teach  the  divine  unit)'  to  one  class  ol  mankind,  they  also 
teach  polytheism  to  another.  On  the  absurdity  and  incon- 
ftUtency  of  such  a  system  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark. 

in  his  second  pamphlet  we  find  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  again 
giving  up  the  question,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  appears  by  the  subjoined  extract. 

*  In  that  work,'  (to  wit,  the  preface  to  the  Ishopanishad,) 
•  I  admitted  that  the  worship  of  these  deities  was  directed 
by  the  Shastra:  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  proved,  by  their  own 
authority,  that  this  was  merely  a  confession  made  to  the 
limited  faculties  of  the  vulgar,  with  the  view  of  remedying, 
in  some  degree,  the  misfortune  of  their  being  incapable  of 
comprehending  and  adopting  the  spiritual  worship  of  the 
true  God.  Thus  in  the  aforesaid  preface,  I  remarked;  for 
tlicy  (the  Poorans,  Puntras,  &c.)  repeatedly  declare  God  to 
be  one,  and  alcove  the  apprehension  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal senses.  They  indeed  expres&ly  declare  the  divinity 
of  many  gods,  and  the  mode  of  their  worship;  but  they  re- 
concile chose  contradicting  assertions  by  affirming  frequent- 
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\y  that  the  directions  to  worship  any  celestial  beings,  are 
only  applicable  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  elevating  thdr 
minds  to  the  ideas  of  an  invisible  being.' 

It  is  a  fact  too  phunly  established  by  hbtory  to  admit  of 
any  dispute,  that  all  religions  except  the  true  one,  involve 
in  themselves  contradictions  and  absurdities  too  glaring  for 
the  consent  of  any  rational  being.  The  modem  deist,  like 
the  ancient  Epicurean,  considers  that  the  Deity  is  a  being 
so  littie  concerned  with  his  affiurs  as  to  require  from  him  no 
regard  or  worship.  The  wisest  of  ancient  philosophers, 
never  pretend  to  devise  or  execute  a  suitable  system  of  re- 
ligious worship  to  the  one  true  God.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
polytheist  ascribed  to  his  gods  the  most  degrading  vices. 
Mohomedan  paradise  consists  in  sensual  pleasure.  And 
Ram  Mohun  Roy,  after  having  properly  argued  against  Hin- 
du idolatry  from  the  grossly  immoral  pages  of  the  Poorans 
and  Puntras,  and  after  having  cited  without  contradiction 
the  hyperbolical  representation  that  the  former  of  these 
books  enjoins  the  worship  of  33O,O0O,CXX>  of  deities,  gravel^ 
places  both  these  writings,  in  our  last  extract,  among  the 
Shasta,  or  sacred  scriptures  of  his  religion,  and  accounts  for 
their  direct  inculcation  of  false  doctrines,  as  we  suppose  he 
would  do  for  the  vile  immoralities  which  they  depict,  as  a 
charitable  condescension  to  the  character  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. Captiousness,  or  the  desire  of  novelty  may  lead  men  off 
from  the  true  faith,  among  us,  as  the  extinction  of  original  light 
has  done  the  Hindus;  but  all  wanderers,  however  they  may  be 
pleased  for  a  time  with  their  ingenious  phantasies,  would  find 
reason,  were  they  capable  of  sufficient  consideration,  for  ac- 
quiescing in  mysteries  which  they  cannot  unravel,  ratiier 
than  submit  to  the  absurdities  in  which  they  are  always  in- 
volved. 

The  Vedas,  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  and  the  brahmin  against 
whose  defence  of  idolatry  his  second  pamphlet  is  directed, 
seem  to  be  united  in  a  conmion  confusion  on  the  subject 
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of  the  existence  of  their  celestial  gods.     Ram  Mbhun  Roy 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  Vedant .  *■  Vyas  af- 
firms that  it  is  prescribed  also  to  celestial  gods  and  heaven- 
ly beings  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  be- 
cause a  desire  of  absorption  is  equally  possible  for  them.' 
And  the  following  from  the  Vedas:  *  From  him  (the  Su- 
preme Being)  celestial  gods  of  many  descriptions,  Siddha, 
or  beings  next  to  celestial  gods,  mankind,  beasts,  birds,  life, 
wheat,  and  barley,  all  are  produced.'  In  the  above  passages, 
tlw  inferior  divinities,  worshipped  by  the  Hindus,  are  treated 
as  beings  having  an  actual  created  eustence.     But  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  as  well  as  his  opponent, 
in  the  first  pamphlet  had  considered  them  merely  as  personi- 
fied attributes  of  the  Deity.     And  he  charges  this  contra- 
diction on  the  Vedas  in  the  following  terms.    *  The  Ved, 
having,  in  the  first  instance,  personified  all  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  the  Deity,  and  also  the  celestial  bodies  and 
natiu«l  elements,  does,  in  conformity  to  this  idea  of  per- 
sonification, treat  of  them,  in  the  subsequent  passages,  as  if 
they  were  real  beings,  ascribing  to  them  birth,  animation, 
senses,  and  accidents,  as  well  as  liability  to  annihilation.' 
But  he  stigmatizes  his  opponent  in  the  second  pamphlet  with 
this  inconsistency,  in  the  ensuing  passage.     In  p.  24.  1.  10., 
the  learned  brahmin  states  that  ^  The  Vedant,  itself,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  several  deities,  declares  them  to  be  possessed  of 
forms,  and  their  actions  and  enjoyments  are  all  dependant 
on  their  corporeal  nature.'  But  (p.  21.  L  19.)  he  says;  *  Be- 
cause the  male  and  female  deities,  whose  being  I  contend 
for,  are  nothing  more  than  accidents  existing  in  the  Supreme 
Being.' 

He  thus  at  one  time  considers  these  deties  as  possessed 
of  a  corporeal  nature,  and,  at  ano^er,  declares  them  to  be 
mere  accidents  in  God;  which  are  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  attribute  of  corporeality.    I  am,  really,  at  a  loss  to  un- 
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derstand  how  the  learned  brahmin  could  admit  so  dark  a 
contradiction  into  his"  Lunar  Light  of  the  Fedant.^** 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  these  singular  pamphlets, 
we  may  remark,  that  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
elegance  of  style,  they  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  which,  for  Hindu  brahmins,  we  consider  some- 
what  surprising.  The  residue  of  the  learning  which  they  dis- 
play is,  indeed,  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus.    Ram  Mohun  Roy,  however,  in  his  first  pamphlet, 
ranges  under  twelve  divisions,  his  answers  to  his  antagonist, 
and  shows  some  acqusuntance  with  logic:  in  the  second,  he 
alludes  to  the  idolatr)'  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
The  deplorable  ignorance  which  exists  among  many  heathen 
nations,  and  which  in  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  certainly  does  not  prevail  among  at  least  one 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan.     How  truly  lamentable 
is  it,  that,  though  the  human  mind  is  there  to  a  certain  de- 
gree improved  by  civilization,  it  should  still  remain  closed 
against  that  religion,  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  adorn  and 
soften  the  human  character.     It  should  stimulate  the  exer>' 
tions  of  Christians,  in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  using  the  means  prescribed  by  the  divine  author  of  their 
religion  for  its  dissemination,  to  know  that  in  the  populous 
regions  of  Hindostan  there  is  a  class  of  heathens,  whose 
minds  have  been  exercised,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  on 
the    subject  of  theology.  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  teaching  the 
imity  of  God,  on  the  principles  of  the  Vedas,  is  indeed,  like 
a  sculptor,  endeavouring  to  form  a  statue,  from  a  mass  of 
coarse  and  crude  materials,  which  are  incapable  of  admit- 
ting elegance  of  form,  or  the  display  of  excellence  of  work- 
manship.    But  he  shows  great  though  unavailing  ingenuity 
in  his  attempts.    To  reduce  the  chao»  of  Hindu  theology 

■  '     ■  **  rudis,  indigeslaque  moles," 

into  form  and  order,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  impracticable 
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•ntcrprise.     Yet,  amidst  this  shapeless  mass,  the 

■"  disGordia  semina  renim," 
may  still  be  found,  and  it  is  some  con8<^tion  to  the  chris- 
tiao  philanthropist,  to  behold,  mixed  with  much  error  and 
ccmtradiction,  some  principles  of  religious  truth.  It  is  an 
encouragement  to  him  to  think  that  the  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  God  shall  pour  around  the  path  of  the  poor  Hin- 
du, who  is  now  groping  after  him,  in  darkness,  the  light  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness.  Let  this  blessed  event  be  an  object 
of  the  wishes  and  the  prayers,  and,  as  far  as  providence 
may  afford,  abiUty  and  opportunity,  of  the  endeavours  of 
every  reader* 

We  suppose,  that  among  those  ancient  nations  who  at- 
tained a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  religion  may  be 
viewed  under  a  threefold  aspect,  and  that  these  divisions 
may  be  considered  as  having  for  the  most  part,  progressive- 
ly arisen,  the  one  after  the  other,  in  proportion  as  the  nation 
advanced  in  improvement  in  the  arts  of  life,  and  in  refine* 
aent  of  manners.  We  would  consider,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  when  as  a  chastisement  for  their  neglect  of  God,  he 
obliterated  from  their  minds,  by  what  appears  to  have  been  a- 
miraculous  interposition,  the  knowledge  of  him,  a  nation, 
feeling  society  to  be  going  to  wreck,  without  the  worship  of 
God,  resorted  to  religion,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  word 
imports,  of  binding  together  again,  in  civil  union,  the  com- 
munity which  was  on  the  point  of  being  dissolved.  The 
tfl^tortance  of  religious  worship  was  among  the  Greeks  con- 
sidered so  great,  that  to  omit  it,  and  to  be  impious,  were 
synonymous  terms.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  some 
system  of  theology,  devised  according  to  the  best  notions 
which  the  priests,  the  wisest  men  of  the  nation  could  form,  and 
of  ceremonies  of  public  worship,  the  most  august,  solemn  and 
imposing.  This  we  consider  as  the  first  aspect  in  which  the 
ancient  heathen  religions  are  to  be  regarded.  Thus  we  con- 
jecture that  long  ere  Egypt,  the  great  ancient  nursery  of  the 
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arts  and  sciences,  had  furnished  to  the  Grecian  sages,  who 
resorted  thither  for  instruction,  that  information  on  which 
their  systenis  of  philosophy  were  founded,  its  priests  had  for 
many  ages  established  a  code  of  theology,  and  a  routine  of 
public  religious  observances.  So  too,  Greece,  much  before 
her  poets  and  philosophers  had  handled  religious  subjects  in 
their  writings,  we  think  had  her  public  religious  services  es- 
tablished by  law.  In  Rome,  too,  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings, 
much  care  was  taken  relative  to  public  worship.  In  some 
communities,  the  bonds  of  social  order  have  never  been 
drawn  sufficiently  dose,  to  cause  very  great  importance  to 
be  attached  to  the  national  religion,  and  these  societies 
sttU  remain  barbarous.  Of  the  poetry  of  £g3rpt  we  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  remains,  nor  of  its  philosophy, 
further  than  it  may  be  embodied  in  that  of  the  Greeks.  But 
we  know  that  Homer  one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Greece 
adorned  his  writings  with  allusions  taken  from  the  reltgicn 
of  his  country.  We  suppose  that  when  civilization  had 
attained  a  certain  height,  to  the  theology  of  the  priests  was 
superadded,  the  mythology  of  the  poets,  collected  from  fables 
prevalent  among  the  people,  and  adorned  with  the  charms  of 
verse.  To  the  first  it  belonged  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
national  religion;  to  the  last,  to  adorn  iu  Men  of  fertile  fan- 
cy would  naturally  exert  it  on  so  dignified  and  interesting  a 
subject;  and  collecting  the  scattered  stores  of  fable  which 
lay  diffused  among  the  nation,  would  display  them  with  all 
the  decorations  of  poetry.  The  stories  thus  collected,  being 
adorned  by  the  splendor  of  genius,  would  naturally  add 
much  to  the  national  system  of  religion.  Even  since  the 
christian  era,  roving  imagination  has  invented  the  mytholo- 
gy of  fairies,  and  in  Mohomedan  countries  enchanters  and 
genii,  occupied  much  space  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  phan- 
tasies, some  of  which  were  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  ages  of 
chivalry.  Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  always  exalt  these  my- 
tholo^cal  systems,  into  conspicuous  notice,  nor  was  ^the  be- 
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Utf  of  them  alwavs  universal.  Still  they  were  the  fruits  of 
that  Tanciful  invention  which  i^  nearly  allied  to  the  poet's 
art,  and  the  belief  of  them  obtained,  in  some  christian  coun- 
tries, until  the  gencnil  difFuaion  of  religious  and  other  truth 
among  the  people,  has  caused  it,  in  our  times,  to  be  nearly 
extinguished.  Rome  borrowed  her  religion  principally  from 
Greece,  and  we  have,  If  we  naistake  not,  an  account  of  their  re* 
ligion,  principally  as  a  system  of  public  worship,  until,  it)  the 
Augustan  age,  Horace  introduced  m^-lhology  into  his  odea, 
Virgil,  imitating  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  placed  the  Greek 
system  of  fables  in  a  conspicuous  station  among  the  stores  of 
Latin  literature,  and  Ovid  collected  popular  stories  into  his 
metamorphoses. 

Among  the  Hindus,  fancy  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
idle,  in  adding  to  the  primitive  stock  of  the  national  religion; 
and  it  ia  probably  owing  to  its  fertility,  among  the  people  at 
large,  and  among  poets,  that  the  Hindu  Pantheon  has  now 
become  garnished  with  an  assemblage  of  deities  (of  whom 
different  stories  are  related)  on  a  acale,  which  when  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  system,  exhibits  that  wilder  and  gross- 
er aspect  which  we  might  suppose  would  attend  all  oriental 
institutions.  Of  this  most  extravagant  mythology,  that  has, 
perhaps,  ever  existed  in  our  world,  the  following  may  bc 
eonsidered  as  an  outline.  Three  elemental  principles,  of 
creation,  preservation,  and  destruction,  (or  rather,  change  of 
the  mode  of  existence,}  are  denominated  Brahma^  Vishnu, 
and  Siva.  Brahma  produced  the  world,  together  with  the 
four  castxy  or  tribes,  into  which  the  Hindus  are  divided. 
Fnun  his  head  sprang  the  priest,  or  brahman:  from  his  arm, 
the  warrior;  from  his  thigh  the  trader;  and  from  his  foot,  the 
hbourer.  Fithnu^  the  second  principle,  and  who  has  more 
adorers  than  any  other  divinity  of  the  Hindus,  is,  at  once, 
the  son,  the  earth,  water,  air,  and  space.  Stva^  or  Mohad- 
tva,  is  fire;  and  from  his  mug^tt^  or  headpiece,  flows  the 
fiver  Ganges.     These  deities  have  each  of  them,  a  Sacti 
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or  iflfe,  and  children;  and  hare  descended  to  the  etrtft,'iB 
incarnations,  under  vartons  forms. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  some  oriental  poet  would 
not  avail  himself  of  die  mythological  fidilea  of  hb  retigion, 
and  assume  a  portion  «f  them,  as  a  theme  at  once  luteiesliiig 
and  exalted.  Before  the  christian  era,  the  Gita  Gwmdm 
had  celetvrated  a  part  of  the  story  of  KrUhnOy  one  of  tiie 
Hindu  deities,  in  strains  which  sir  Wiltiam  Jones  ^MMtght 
worthy  of  being  translated  into  our  language. 

This  second  aspect  of  theancient  false  religions,  qipcaia  to 
us  to  be  the  one  against  which  Ram  Mohun  Roy  has  set  him- 
self. We  think  that  he  may  be  ranked  among  chose  philoao* 
phers  of  old,  who  retired  to  reason  concenung  religion,  and 
discovered  that  the  practices  of  the  people  could  not  meet 
with  the  sanction  of  men  of  cool  and  sober  reflection.  Raat 
M(4iun  Roy,  however,  disclaims  entirely  the  idea  of  innov^ 
ting,  and  confines  himself  to  protesting  agaimt  the  prevrieat 
idolatry  as  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  writmgs  of  the  His* 
dus.  Religion,  &Ilmg  into  the  hands  of  philoeopheia,  ind 
being  treated  of  by  them,  constitutes  the  thurd  aspect  under 
which  we  have  deemed  that  the  ancient  false  systems  may 
be  viewed.  ■  Priests,  poets,  and  philosophers  appear  to  have, 
in  some  measure,  progressively  handled  these  S3rstems,  and 
to  have,  severally,  exhibited  them  with  features  in  some  de- 
gree different.  The  priest  laboured  in  the  adminbtration 
of  public  worship,  the  poet  exerted  his  genius  in  the  regicms 
of  imagination,  and  the  philosopher  attempted  to  instruct  the 
understanding.  The  depraved  state  of  morab,  in  general, 
among  all  the  naticms  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  a  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  systems  of  religion. 
But  we  have  been  bom  in  a  land,  where  the  inquirer  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  has  ample  means  provided  for  obtain- 
ing satisfaction,  and  these  it  behoves  each  one  of  us  diligent- 
ly to  use. 
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Aht.    IV.— C/n  the  Genius  of  the  Italian*^  and  the  actual 

condition  of  their  Literature. 

(Translated  from  '  La  lUt>%te  Encyclopudiqut,^) 

Since  civilized  nations  have  felt  Ute  desire  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  literature  of  other  countries  than  their  own,  the 
roost  cotitradictory  opinions  have  been  publisheil,  upon  the 
Kcerature  of  Italy,  dictated  in  general  by  national  pride 
Wore  or  less  exclusive.  Thus  Germany  allows  little  merit 
to  the  Italians^  because  they  have  not  adopted  the  subli- 
mated notions  of  Kant,  and  s»:cm  to  have  renounced  that  spe- 
cies of  romance,  in  which  were  composed  some  of  the  earli- 
est chef  d^KUvres  of  their  literature;  the  Englishman  does 
not  find  among  them  either  profundity-  of  thought  or  force 
of  Bcmiment,  qualities  which  he  considers  peculiar  to  himselfj 
and  the  Frenchman  would  exact  from  them  that  simplicity 
of  style,  and  those  piquant  and  lively  expressions  which 
enable  him  to  give  interest  to  the  gravest  subjects  and  per- 
spicuity to  the  most  abstract  discussions.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  cast  these  various  reproaches  on  the  literature  of 
Italy,  they  impute  to  it  some  faults  which  belong  only  to  a  par- 
ticular epoch,  and  others  which  appertain  to  a  single  class  of 
writers.  If,  for  example,  any  author  is  named,  you  hear 
immediately  a  repetition  of  the  ordinary  observations  on  the 
concettiy  the  play  on  words,  the  attempts  at  wit,  the  jingle,  &c. 

Feeling  these  imputations  the  Italians  have  eagerly  an- 
swered by  apologies  perhaps  not  better  founded.  Hence  the 
continued  eulogium  of  their  literary  festivals,  which  in  prov- 
ing the  well  known  merit  of  their  ancestors,  may  furnish  also 
an  argument  of  the  degeneracy  of  their  modern  writers.  Id 
fact,  that  the  Italians  have  preceded  the  modems  in  several 
kinds  of  literature,  as  they  have  themselves  been  preceded  by 
the  Latins,  and  they  by  the  Greeks,  is  incontestiblc. 

Thai  which  we  shall  find  it  useful  to  inquire,  is  the  rank 
that  Italy  deserves  in  the  rci>ublic  of  letters,  now  when  most 
other  nations  have  made  such  astonishing  progress  in  civiU- 
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zatioii  and  the  fiae  aits  in  genend.  Let  ua  ^lerelbn  cup 
deavour  to  trace  a  picture  of  literary  Italy,  keeping  on  our 
guard  against  exaggerated  praiaea  on  the  one  side  and  illibe- 
ral strictures  on  the  other.  Instead  of  repeatmg  what  she 
has  been,  it  will  be  more  useful  to  point  out  what  she  ia,  or 
better  still,  what  she  is  capable  of  becoming. 

Whether  it  is  an  effect  of  the  influence  which  fihyucal 
causes  possess  upon  moral  qualities,  or  not,  the  vigour  and 
fertility-  which  nature  displajrs  in  that  fine  peninsula  la  d^ 
coverable  also  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitantk  Oficn^  nk- 
deed,  those  elements  of  genius  renudn  sterile;  but  wherever 
they  have  been  cultivated  and  developed  by  suitable  mrii^ 
they  have  produced  results  which  Italians  min^tprovd]^ 
exhibit  to  other  nations.  After  the  impartial  observaotioas 
which  M.  Portal  and  M.  Guingueni  have  published,  the  ona 
upon  a  department  of  natural  science,*  the  other  on  the  Utcraiy 
history  of  Italy,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  demonstrate  that 
Italy  is  distinguished  before  every  other  country  in  the  varip 
ous  walks  of  literature.  Let  us  observe  merely  that  die 
light  of  science,  and  of  letters  had  scarcely  shone  anew  upoo 
Europe  when  Italy  first  availed  herself  of  it,  and  delig^d 
to  propagate  and  transmit  it  through  succeeding  ages,  how- 
ever unfavourable  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  frequent- 
ly were. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  was  produced  almost  in  a  per- 
fect state,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boo* 
cacio,  that  language  which  notwithstanding  the  abuse  it  has 
sometimes  suffered  will  ever  be  distinguished  by  its  force, 
its  grace  and  its  elegance.  In  the  following  century,  more 
solid  studies  were  generally  pursued,  which  induced  a  di- 
rect communication  with  the  ancients  whom  the  barbariam 
of  the  times  had  almost  entirely  separated  from  us. 

The  sixteenth  century,  profiting  by  the  lights  and  the  ex- 
perience acquired  in  the  two  which  preceded,  attempted  to 
equal  and  even  to  surpass  in  many  particulars  those  ancienls 

*  AnatoiDy,  by  M.  Portal. 
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but  for  a  abort  time  known,  and  whom  they  already  Itoow 
hom  CO  appreciate.  Then  all  branches  of  literature  became 
productive,  every  limb  produced  it»  fruits ;  but  this  abun- 
daice  itself,  diminished  perhaps,  the  glor\'^  which  Italy  should 
have  derived  from  it.  Only  the  productions  which  shooe 
with  extraordinary  briUiancy,  could  command  attention. 
Each  one  attached  himself  to  some  particular  genius,  distin- 
gui!»hi-d  in  such  or  such  a  department  of  learning,  and  ne- 
glected to  inquire  if  other  departments  did  not  also  posscse 
authors  of  merit.  Some,  for  example,  would  know  nothing 
of  Italian  literature  but  in  the  novel  writers  and  poets,  others 
nothing  but  in  historians  or  political  essayists.  Among  those 
wttK  cited  Ariosto,!  asso,  Aretini,  Strapporola,  Machiavel and 
Gmcciardini;but  the  philosophers  and  the  naturalists  were  for- 
gotten, who  had  the  first  undertaken  to  trace  the  historj-  of  na- 
ture, those  who  created  experimental  philosophy  and  the 
tn»c  method  of  reasoning.  Such  are  Ccsalpini,  Aldrovandi, 
Acquapcndcntc,  Fallope,  Cardano,  Aronzio,  Ttlesini,  &c. 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Bacon  and  of  Locke, 
and  that  of  Gallileo,  and  of  Newton. 

Notwithstanding  the  corruption  of  style  which  was  intro- 
doced  at  this  time,  the  seventeenth  century  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  same  genius  and  the  same  richness  of 
inagiuation,  and  if  at  this  period  the  mind  took  a  false  di- 
rtCtioD  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  error  was  accom- 
pomed  with  those  great  efforts  of  the  intellect  of  which  a  na- 
tkii  very  far  advanced  in  civilization,  is  alone  capable. 
It  would  be  wrong  nevertheless  to  believe  that  there  yet  ex- 
incd  only  such  writers  as  the  Marini  and  the  Achillini.  It 
was  towards  the  middle  of  the  age  that  Gallileo  founded  his 
tdiool,  the  Academy  of  Cimento  was  established,  and  a  pro- 
digious number  of  writers  such  as  the  Viviani,  CastcUi,  Re- 
dj,  Magalotti,  &c.  united  ihc  belles  iettres  with  philosophy 
'n  emp]o\-ing  the  charms  of  the  former  to  explain  the  iheo- 
riaa  of  the  latter. 
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At  the  same  time  in  the  crowd  of  those  who  foUowed  the- 
brilliant  ensign  of  Marini  the  usurper  of  the  empire  of  Par* 
nassus,  already  were  seen  judicious  Italians  reproaching  their 
infatuated  countrymen  for  their  love  of  tinsel,  before  it  was 
attributed  to  them  by  strangers.  And  it  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century  that  the  celebrated  I.  V.  Gravina,  not  only 
taught  the  principles  of  the  90cial  contract^  before  J.  J*  Rous* 
seau  had  yet  exaggerated  its  ccmsequeuces,  but  overturned 
also  the  school  of  Marini,  and  restored  the  altars  of  good 
taste  by  his  precepts  and  his  example,  and  above  all  by  found- 
ing at  Rome  that  Academy  of  the  Arcades,  from  which  arose 
all  those  literary  associations  that  multiplied  through  the 
whole  of  Italy.  We  owe  to  the  pupils  of  Gravina  and  to 
the  Academy  of  the  Arcades,  such  writers  as  Guidi,  Zopfn, 
Caraccio,  Metastasio,  &c.  and  it  was  owing  to  them  also,  that 
Italy  was  speedily  cured  of  that  contagion  of  false  tast^ 
which  had  not  attacked  her  only,  but  had  invaded  almost  all 
Europe. 

Notwithstanding  these  brilliant  proofs  of  the  genius. of 
Italians,  they  have  been  considered  inferior  to  other  natiicms 
in  respect  to  extent  and  depth  of  knowledge,  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  governments  which  it  was  supposed  could 
only  produce  minds  as  diminutive  and  limited  as  themselves. 
Such  causes  are  certainly  not  without  influence,  but  we 
should  not  exaggerate  their  effects.  If  Italy  in  its  political  di- 
vision does  not  present  to  view  a  capital  like  London  or  Pa* 
ris  where  are  united  in  one  focus  all  the  intellectual  lights  of 
the  nation,  to  diverge  again  and  circulate  like  blood  through 
all  the  veins  of  the  body  politic;  she  is  indemnified  in  some 
degree  for  this  disadvantage  by  the  great  number  of  smaller 
and  subaltern  capitals  which  each  one  of  the  provinces  Ukes 
care  to  supply.  Every  state,  however  small,  has  aspired  to 
make  a  figure  in  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  often  has  claim- 
ed the  g^ory  of  preeminence.  From  thence  the  prodigious 
number  of  literary  establishments,  of  libraries,  academies, 
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dbaervatorifs,  schools,  universities;  and,  by  consequence,  of 
men  of  letters  to  be  found  no  where  else  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. It  IS  not  only  in  the  capitals  such  as  Milan,  Florence, 
)le3,  Rome,  Venice,  Turin,  &c.  that  this  spectacle  is  pre- 
ited,  but  also  in  the  towns  of  the  second  and  third  order, 
as  Pavia,  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa,  Brescia,  Verona,  &c. 

It  18  undeniable,  however,  that  this  division  of  Italy,  into 
petty  states,  of  which  each  one  has  its  particular  school,  hat 
caused  a  great  diversity  of  opinions  and  tastes,  which  has 
not  only  excited  emulation,  but  at  times  has  produced  bitter 
ftnimositics  and  dissensions.    Each  country  has  desired  that 
its  schools,  its  philosophers,  its  poets,  its  artists  shall  excel. 
Often  they  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  which  there  was  felt 
a  common  interest.    Thus  in  the  fine  arts  were  distinguished, 
the  Florentine  school,  the  Roman,  the  Venetian,  the  Lom- 
bard, &c.  The  celebrated  Lauzi  [Storia  pktorica  dell^  ItaUa] 
Ttco^VLcd  fourteen  distinct  schools  in  painting;  and  there  is 
observable  the  same  multiplicity  of  schools  in  literature  and 
philosophy.     But,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the  same  school 
sometimes  produced  hostile  sects.     In  observing  the   war- 
fare which  Annibal  Caro,  and  the   Romans  waged  against 
CastelvetJo  and  the   Modcnaise,  that  which  Salvati  and  the 
de  la  Cruaca  Academicians  carried  on  against  Tasso  and  his 
admirers,  and  that  of  Muzio  and  the  Lombards  against  Var- 
chi  and  the  Florentines,  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  the  fac- 
tions of  Guelphs  and  Ghibilinswere  not  extinct,  The  same  ani- 
mosities, and  the  same  contests  often  took  place  in  the  bosom 
of  particular  universities,  whose  professors  and  students  divi- 
ded into  two  parties,  almost  ready  to  fight.  These  were  doubt- 
less censurable  excesses,  but  they  attested  the  ardent  imagi- 
nation and  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians,  who  are  not  so  much 
disposed,  as  it  seems  to  be  thought  they  are,  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  and  authority  of  strangers.     It  may  be  said  on  the 
Contrary,  that  as  soon  as  they  began  to  awake  from  their  long 
lethargy,  they  sought  to  compensate  themselves  for  their  po- 
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litical  servitude  bf  independence  in  learnihg.  Italy  hat  al* 
ways  possessed  plulosophers  more  or  less  daring,  but  never 
of  the  dominant  party;  each  one  has  endeavoured  to  retain 
his  peculiar  style  of  thought.  However  celebrated  and  fol- 
lowed for  a  time,  these  philosophers  were  soon  overcome  or 
neglected;  and  of  all  those  masters,  and  leaders,  no  one  hat 
been  able  to  preserve  his  power  or  his  prepondenmce.  Ba- 
con and  Locke  foimded  a  school  in  England,  and  left  disci- 
ples worthy  to  maintain  it;  the  French  boast  Descartes,  and 
remain  so  faithful  to  his  laws,  that  they  were  almost  the  last 
in  Europe  to  receive  the  theory  of  Newton;  the  Germana  be 
came,  and  still  remain  all  Leibmtzers  or  Kantists;  while 
Campanella  among  the  Italians,  used  all  his  efifbrts  to  propa- 
gate and  establish  the  philosophy  of  Telesio,  and  this  was  the 
first  we  hear  of  a  school  of  philosophy  in  that  country.  But 
it  disappeared  with  the  success  of  Campanella.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cardan,  Bruno,  and  so  many  odiers,  who 
perhaps  would  have  enjoyed  less  influence  elsewhere.  After 
so  many  examples  is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz,  and  Locke  would  not  perhaps  have  obtained 
their  brilliant  success  among  the  Italians? 

But  we  must  not  confound  the  school  of  man  with  that  of 
nature,  which  is  common  to  all  men,  all  nations,  and  all  ages. 
In  this  respect  the  system  of  Galileo,  like  that  of  Newton, 
does  not  present  a  character  either  particular  ornational»  be- 
cause it  was  founded  on  experience,  reason  and  truth,  and  is 
therefore  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination.  The  school,  or 
rather  the  method  of  Galileo,  and  the  academicians  of  Cimen- 
tOjis  still  preserved  in  Italy  j  Piazza,  Oriani,  Galvani,  Volta, 
&c.  are  but  their  disciples.  But  as  to  other  opinions  and  hy- 
pothesis, there  is  no  distinct  and  permanent  school. 

In  short,  I  repeat,  it  was  the  Italians,  who,  while  they  lost 
their  political  independence,  gave  the  earUest  example  to  Eu- 
rope of  an  independent  philosophy.  It  might  here  be  proved, 
and  I  will  perhaps,  at  some  time  or  other  attempt  the  dc- 
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monstration  that  the  rcvolatjon  of  intellect  which  made  so 
great  a  progress  in  the  major  part  of  Europe  had  commenced 
long  before  in  Italy,  where  it  would  have  met  the  same  suc- 
cess, possibly  greater,  if  the  Italians  had  had  fewer  obstacles 
to  overcome,  or  if  they  had  been  placed  in  more  favourable 
Circumstances.  But  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  revolu- 
tion to  the  greater  part  of  ha  authors,  deterred  the  Italians 
from  the  perilous  analysis  of  certain  opinions,  which  too 
nearly  approached  questions  of  politics  or  of  religion.  The 
fate  of  so  many  writers,  sacrificed  by  a  blind  and  ferocious 
fanaticism,  and  still  more  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
lives  of  Galileo,  and  so  many  others,  justified  the  caution  of 
their  successors.  Indubitably  they  would  not  have,  other- 
wise, remained  inferior  in  one  branch  of  learning  while  they 
excelled  in  every  other.  It  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  re- 
proach them,  because  having  become  timid  and  indifferent 
at  the  sight  of  persecutions  and  diOiculties,  they  did  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  more  fortunate  imitators.* 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  well  established,  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Italians  are  a  great  force,  a  prodigious, 
wA  singular  flexibility  of  mind»  Their  talent  for  improvinatoire 
composition,  which  appears  so  astonishing  to  strangers,  and 
which  is  generally  attributed  only  to  the  resources  of  a  re- 
dundant and  flexible  language,  is  liice  that  language  itself, 
the  effect  of  that  ardent  genius,  that  lively  imagination  which 
compels  them,  it  may  be  said,  to  extemporize  [improviser] 
€veti  when  tlteir  intent  is  philosophical  speculation. 

But  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  studies  and  mental  occu- 
pations to  which  the  class  of  inhabitants  that  compose  exclu- 
sively good  society  are  accustomed  to  devote  themselves,  es- 
tablish a  very  marked  separation  between  that  class  and  the 
rest  of  the  population  who  possess  but  few  if  any  opportuni- 
ties of  approaching  the  well  educated  ranks  and  profiting  by 
tistructiou.  It  follows,  that  in  every  town,  there  arc 
u'out  pu  buiri  Texauiplc  de  leura  imilatcure  plui  beurctix. 
,  I.  20 
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two  races  of  people,  much  more  diflSerent  from  etch  other, 
than  in  the  other  towns  of  Europe.  Their  manners  and  their 
notions  differ  totally^  and  above  all,  their  language.  Indeed 
the  Italian  language,  such  as  genius  has  made  it,  is  in  its 
prose,  and  still  more  in  its  verse  much  superior  to  the  intel? 
ligence  of  th^  vulgar.  If  we  except  Tuscany  and  Rome  with 
some  other  towns,  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  vulgar  have 
little  intercourse  with  the  educated  class.  From  whence  it 
comes  that  these  are  like  strangers,  unknown,  in  their  own 
ccwntry. 

Frederick  III,  and  the  admirers  of  his  tactics,  well  knew 
the  work  which  Palmieri  a  Neapolitan  marquis  puhKshcd 
upon  the  art  of  war;  [Conaiderazioni  aopra  Parte  dettagurr' . 
ra.'\  When  Joseph  11  arrived  at  Naples  he  desired  to  see 
die  writer,  who  lived  close  by  in  his  retreat;  it  excited  much 
astonishment  that  a  man  unknown  to  his  countrymen  shoidd 
be  celebrated  among  strangers:  The  same  thing  mig^.  be 
said  of  Vico,  Filangieri,  and  so  many  others  who  htd.ii9 
reputation  among  their  countrymen  until  after  strangers  more 
just  and  more  enlightened  had  given  them  celebrity. 

It  is  thus,  according  to  my  opinion  we  should  regard  lite- 
rary Italy.  And  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  these  con- 
siderations when  we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  present  state 
of  literature  in  that  country,  and  the  merit  of  those  writers 
that  have  become  recendy  distinguished,  or  are  so  now.  Let 
me  not  be  accused  of  predilection  for  the  Italians;  whatever 
be  the  associations,  and  the  recollections  that  unite  me  to  that 
country,  I  consider'  her  but  as  a  province  in  the  European 
republic  of  letters.  France  cannot  behold  without  interest  a 
neighbouring  nation  which  she  has  learned  to  esteem,  run 
with  her  the  same  career,  and  tend  towards  the  same  goal. 
And  Italy  also  should  rejoice  to  find  herself  more  connected 
with  a  nation  to  whom  she  is  bound  by  to  many  interests. 

Sai.fi. 
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Akt.  v.— TAtf  Hermit  in  London;  or.  Sketches  of  English 
Manners,  2  vols.  ISmo.  Published  by  M.  Carey  &  Son, 
Philadelphia,  1820.  Price  Bl  50. 

A  SERIES  of  papers  that  appeared  in  the '  London  Literaiy 
Gazette,*  under  this  title  have  been  thrown  together  to  make 
%ese  volumes,  and  form  a  very  entertaining  collection  of 
spirited  and  probably  not  over  drawn  sketches  of  Eng- 
lish manners,  customs  and  character,  in  the  wealthy  circles 
of  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  numbers  have  already  been 
transferred  from  time  to  time  to  some  of  our  Journals.  Two 
further  specimens  will  limit  our  excerpta  at  present,  and  art 
g^ven  merely  as  justification  of  the  opinion  pronounced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  sprightliness  and  comic  merit  of  the  book. 

No.  XVII.    WILD  OATS. 

*  **  Is  old  Ten-per-Cent  up?"  said  a  wUd  young  dog,  a  dis- 
tant relation  of  mine,  to  the  housemaid  of  my  banker,  as  she 
was  scrubbing  the  parlour  stove.  *^  No,  Mr.  Thomas,"  re- 
plied Dolly;  **  but  I  expect  him  down  every  minute.'* 
^  Then,"  said  Scapegrace,  **  if  he  come  before  I  have  had 
time  to  change  my  clothes,  tell  him  that  I  am  gone  out  to 
lord  *s,  to  inform  him  that  he  has  overdrawn  us, 

and  to  hint  to  him  that  it  is  our  time  of  balancing  all  our  ac- 
counts; and,  my  dear  DolL"—- "  Oh  you  gay  deceiver!"  "  I 
say,  my  dear  Doll,  you  took  your  wages  yesterday;  do  lend 
me  a  pound  to  appease  my  washerwoman  with."  it  was  lent. 

My  nephew,  Thomas,  is  the  third  son  of  a  clergyman^s 
widow,  in  very  poor  circumstances;  and  I  thought  that  I  had 
done  a  charitable  act  in  getting  him  the  situation  of  a  ban- 
ker's clerk. 

He  now  pulled  off  his  Bond  street  coat,  devested  himself 
of  his  dress  shoes,  his  diamond  broach,  his  massy  gold  rings, 
ribband  and  quizzing  g^ass  set  in  gold,  hid  his  enamelled 
snuff  box,  took  off  his  gcdd  chain  and  dozen  seals  to  his 
watch,  locked  up  his  opera  hat  and  cockade,  (he  not  belong- 
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ing  to  any  corps)  and  put  on  a  full  suit  of  black,  rather  tka 
worse  for  wear,  clapped  the  pen  behind  his  ear,  and  went 
down  to  the  counting-house.  His  looks  he  could  not  so  ea* 
sily  lay  aside,  for  he  was  heated  and  fatigued  with  waltzing 
all  night  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 

'  **  You  look  as  if  you  had  not  been  in  bed,"  exclaimed  old 
Turnpenny,  on  entering  the  room.  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  the 
young  reprobate,  *'  I  have  not  slept  a  wink  all  night:  I  have 
been  thinking  how  much  we  shall  lose  by  the  house  of  Van- 
derfunkenbuttle  and  Co.,  and  counting  the  many  bad  debts 
which  we  have.  I  think  it  would  be  meet  (here  he  heaved 
a  sigh)  to  arrest  the  young  wine-merchant.  I  think  that  he  ia 
going  on  a  litde  coo  fast:  he  keeps  a  tilbury  and  a  lady  (here 
he  heaved  a  deeper  sigh,)  and  he  owes  us  two  hundred.  I 
have  reasons  for  doubting  the  stability  of  the  new  country 
bank;  and  I  tremble  for  our  discounting  any  more  of  the 
Welch  Baronet's  kites." 

*  **  Good,  Thomas,"  said  his  master,  **  you  are  a  conscien- 
tious youth;  and  I  will  take  you  into  the  firm  at  Lay-d^.'* 
**  I  hope  sir,"  replied  Tom, "  you  know  that  I  am  as  anxious 
for  your  interest  as  if  it  were  my  own."  "  Right,  Tom;  every 
clerk  should  be  so;  besides  one  hundred  per  annum  is  a  hand- 
some allowance;  but,  in  future,  when  you  are  my  parmer, 
you  will  have  a  sixth  of  all  my  profits."  Tom  was  overcome 
with  gratitude. 

*  ^*  I  cannot,^'  resumed  the  old  gentleman,  trust  those  ras- 
cals, my  other  clerks,  who  will  spend  you  a  five  pound  note 
on  a  Sunday."  (Thomas  gave  a  groan.)  "  Aye  sir,  and  ten 
pounds — ^hack  horse,  tavern  dinner — ^treat  a  lady  to  an  ice, 
and  a  little  go  besides."  "  Shocking!"  cried  the  old  man. 
**  Fare  thee  well,  Thomas;  take  out  a  writ  against  the  wine- 
merchant;  stop  the  Baronet's  credit;  wind  up  the  concerns 
with  the  country  bank;  and  write  circulars  to  all  who  owe  us 
money;  lend  the  life-guard  officer  that  money  at  ten  per  cent; 
and  take  a  walk  into  the  citv  to  find  how  all  our  customers 
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ftmd  with  regard  to  crediL*'  **  It  shall  be  done,"  replied  Mr. 
Thomas. 

*  Now  this  embryo  partner,  this  steady  young  man  upon 
qne  hundred  per  annum,  keeps  a  tilbury  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town:  a  groom  also;  goes  every  night  half-price  to  the 
play;  looks  in  at  No.  66»  St.  James's  street,  occasionally,  and 
his  tailor  three  hundred  pounds.     This  is  done  by  re* 
uting  himself  as  on  the  eve  of  being  a  partner  in  the 
firm}  by  giving  out  to  another  creditor  that  he  is  going  to 
marry  Miss  Muchworm,  with  a  large  fortune;  by  doing  a 
bill   occasionally  in  private,  and  unknown  to  the  firm;  by 
making  love  to  his  washer  woman;  by  hinting  at  matrimony 
1 10  Doll,  e«ch  time  that  he  borrows  a  pound  of  her,  or  that 
she  sits  up  to  let  him  in  at  three,  four,  or  five  in  the  mom- 
mg;  by  giving  intelligence  to  young  men  when  the  old  ban- 
ker means  to  arrest  them;  by  t&king  a  douceur  from  them, 
when  ilicy  keep  out  of  the  way;  by  treating  his  tradesmen 
with  old  Tumpenny*8  wine,  he  keeping  the  key  of  the  cellar; 
|f     and  by  laying  the  deficit  on  a  rat  which  he  hunted  through 
^m  the  bottles,  or  on  a  brick  which  fell  down,  but  which  he  re- 
^M  ally  picks  out  of  the  arch  and  throws  upon  the  empty  ones. 
^B      These  and  a  number  more  ingenious  tricks  have  kept  him 
jHXrom  detection;  but  "  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man;'* 
and  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended  that  the  storm  will  burst 
upon  him  ere  the  partnership  be  entered  into: — for  his  duns 
are  beginning  to  be  very  clamorous,  and  the  coachman  is 
jealous  of  the  clerk,  and  the  washerwoman  is  jealous  of  Doll; 
he  groom  has  found  out  Thomas's  real  name,  and  where  he 
lives,  though  he  passed  himself  off  for  a  Waterloo  hero,  and 
pretended  to  reside  a  little  way  in  the  country  with  his  lady, 
be  Afrcsu^s  of  the  groom's  wages  militate  against  his  secrc- 
the  liver)'  stable  keeper  has  ihreaiencd  to  sell  the 
•  >r  his  keep.  The  business  is  near  a  close.   He  will  be 
1  partner  or  prisoner  ere  it  be  long.     May  his  confraternity 
I  take  the  hint  thus  afforded  them  by 
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No,XXXVL    THE  PEDANT. 

*  I  made  one,  last  week,  at  lady  Charlotte 

sazione,  which  my  cousin  the  Guardsman  calls  the  Sunday- 
school;  contrasting  it  with  the  Marchioness's.  At  Homes  on 
Thursdays,  which  he  calk  Litde  Hell,  on  account  of  a  cer* 
tain  round  table  which  forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  even* 
ing*s  amusement.  I  met  (at  the  first  named  assemblage)  with 

an LL.  D.  etcetera,  etcetera.    How  some  people  are 

spoiled!  The  moment  he  entered  the  room,  he  was  surround- 
ed by  all  die  Blues.  "  I  am  charmed  to  see  you,"  siud  lady 
Charlotte;  **  you  are  just  come  in  time;  we  are  all  in  the  dark 
on  an  abstruse  subject,  and  you  are  just  the  man  to  enligh- 
ten us."  "  Madam,"  replied  the  Pedant,  "  I  am  very  willing 
to  do  the  best  in  my  power,  but  the  sun  itself  cannot  enligh- 
ten the  blind."  Not  very  polite,  thought  I. 

*■  The  knotty  point  being  discussed,  and  the  LL.D.  giving 
his  common-place  opinion,  "  Oh!  by  the  by,"  said  Mrs. 

M ,  "  don't  you  think  that  young  man  *•#*♦#»  #*•# 

is  a  close  follower  of  lord in  his  moral  or  graver  poe- 
try?" "  Not  a  close  follower,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  But— 
you  perceive  the  resemblance."  "  Yes,  Madam,"  said  he, 
"  in  his  lameness."  "  Did  you  condescend,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess of  **####**#,  "  to  look  in  at  lady  H 's  routr" 

"  No,  Madam,"  responded  the  Scholiast;  "  I  received  one 
of  her  encyclical  cards;  but  I  never  go  to  a  vapour  bath, 
without  the  advice  of  the  faculty."  **  Admirable!"  cried  lady 

Caroline;  **  but  I  dare  say.  Doctor told  you  that  he  was 

to  be  there."  "  Your  ladyship  is  right,"  said  the  Pedant; 
*'  he  went  there,  doubtless,  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  Colds 
and  catarrhs  caught  on  these  occasions,  added  to  the  intem- 
perance of  our  sex  and  the  dissipation  of  yours,  are  the  great- 
est resources  of  medical  men." 

'  •'  I  have  a  thousand  apologies  to  make  to  you,  for  my 
nephew,"  said  the  Dowager — ^**  he  was  really  far  gone;  and 
I  considered  it  as  a  condescension  on  your  part,  to  allow  him 
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town  in  our  carriage  on  your  way  home  the  other 
Madam,"  replied  ihe  Doctor,  "  I  did  not  think  him 
•o  far  gone  as  I  could  have  wished;  your  ladyship  did  well 
to  set  him  down  in  any  way;  and  as  to  myself,  1  considered 
your  carriage,  on  that  occasion,  like  a  stage-coach,  and  was 
prepared  to  put  up  with  any  company."  What  a  brutel 
thought  I.  "  It  is  a  pity,"  rejoined  her  ladyship,  "  that  he 
should  be  so  given  to  swearing/'  "  Not  at  all,"  said  the 
Doctor,  '*  when  a  man  is  given  to  lying,  he  does  extremely 
Well  to  adopt  the  habit  of  swearing;  for  he  can  have  no  res- 
pect  for  his  own  word,  and  cannot  expect  those  who  know 
him  to  have  any  more  reliance  on  it:  an  oath,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, may,  therefore,  be  imposing."  "  Very  severe!''  whis* 
percd  a  host  of  Blues. 

*  He  now  looked  sour,  but  self-satisfied.  "  My  son  says 
thai  you  did  not  know  him,  when  he  accosted  you,  going  to 

see  the  Elgin  marbles,"  observed  the  Dowager  lady  , 

••No,  Madam,"  replied  the  luminary;  "I  took  him  for  a 

•coachman,  and  was  perplexed  to  think  how  I  came  to 
debt  to  one,  as  I  conceived  that,  perhaps,  he  accosted 
me  for  his  fare."  "  Very  fair,"  insinuated  a  punsten  The 
Doctor  frowned.  "  His  brother  is  a  great  scholar,"  observed 
the  lady  again.  "  Yes,  Madam,  a  great  Greek  scholar;  but 
his  knowledge  has  been  acquired  amongst  the  modem  Greeks, 
instead  of  the  ancients,"  said  he,  smiling  sarcastically, 
I  **  Have  you  seen  him  lately?"  resumed  her  ladyship.  "  1  saw 
a  stiff  cravat  and  a  pair  of  winkers  this  morning  in  the  Park, 
with  part  of  a  face  grinning  through  a  horse-collar  attached 
to  a  coat;  and  I  concluded  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
fifthionahle  monstrosities."  A  general  laugh. 

*  **  Your  old  friend  the  general  is  much  altered,"  obaerved 
a  cbfisical  Parson;  **  he  is  grown  quite  an  old  man."  "  An 
old  woman,  sir,  you  mean,"  replied  the  LL.D.  "and  of  the 
weakest  kind."  "  By  the  by,  what  do  you  think  of  his  wife?" 

I  **1  consider,  air,  that  she  has  more  caloric  in  her  composition 
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than  any  other  person  I  know,  being  a  strong  r<^peUant  of  at- 
iracrion."  "  The  duke,"  interrupted  lady  Charlotte,  '*  is  gone  j 
to  Kussia."  *'  I  hope  that  it  will  be  a  salutar)'  refrigerant  to 
the  ardor  of  juvenile  imprudence,"  replied  the  grave  oracle.  | 
**- 1  meant  to  have  made  a  northern  trip  myself,'*  resumed  her  | 
ladyship,  **  but,  on  reflection,  I  altered  my  plan."     '*  I  am 
happy,"  observed   the  Doctor,  "  that  your  ladyship*s  reflec- 
tions go  so  far:  some  people  merely  confine  ihem  to  their 
looking-glass." 

'  I  now  got  weary  of  so  much  nugatory  imporrance— of  I 
to  much  ill-natured  remark,  without  intrinsic  value,  and  I 
withdrew,  reflecting  how  unjustly  many  individuals  gain  an 
ascendency  over  others.  The  reputation  of  a  scholar,  ccceo-  ; 
trie  habits,  grave  dress,  a  severe  countenance,  and  boldnesa 
enough  to  be  rude,  ha\'e  raised  the  Doctor  to  his  little  emi- 
nence in  his  circle,  where  he  holds  forth,  like  the  philoso- 
phers of  old  in  their  porticoes,  and  where  weak  would  be 
Movants  and  savantes  come,  each  with  their  taper,  to  borrow 
light  from  an  ofl'ensive  half-illuminated  lamp,  shining  dim- 
ly in  neighbouring  darkness- 

•  Thus  are  many  Pedants  spoiled.  For  my  own  part,  the 
only  novelty  I  perceived  *m  this  cliaracter,  was  to  have  kept 
an  admiring  circle  attending  to  his  saying  nothing  initru^-  j 
tive,  but  every  thing  ill  naturcd  which  was  in  his  power.  A 
discerning  eye  will  find  more  of  this  species  in  the  aoiSscMt ' 
intellectual  assemblies  of  the  metropolis.  These  are  the  sue- 
ceaaful  quacks  of  literattire,  who  lire  upon  simples,  as  the 
French  mountebank  said  to  his  gulled  and  subscribing  circle. 
They  have  covers  at  the  houses  of  the  great,  seats  in  coio- 
ncttcd  carriages;  and,  what  is  more  astonishing,  they  hold  a 
higfi  situation  amongst  their  admirmg  statellites;  among 
whom,  however,  they  cannot  reckon 
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A»T.  W'-^RantPs  System  of  Prnmamhipy  with    Imtruc- 
tionst  &c.  Philadelphia,  published  by  the  Author,  1819. 

As  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  this  journal  is  to  fix  the 
attention  of  our  countrymen,  on  whatever  intimately  belongs, 
and  essentially  ministers  to  literature;  we  shall  not  be  thought 
to  travel  out  of  our  proper  walk,  or  to  descend  from  our  sta- 
tiob,  in  making  an  American  system  of  penmanship,  the 
luhjcct  of  a  short  article.  It  gives  us  a  particular  pleasure 
to  employ  the  epithet  American  in  this  case,  because  wc  can 
trell  recollect  the  time,  when  every  work  of  the  kind,  used 
IB  our  schools,  came  from  abroad;  and,  because  the  one  now 
usder  consideration,  appears  to  us  decidedly  superior  to  any, 
cillier  of  /oreign  or  domestic  origin,  which  has  come  within 
our  noike.  A  complete  independence  upon  Europe  in  mat- 
ters of  this  description,  is  required  by  national  pride,  as  well 
as  interest*  Even  an  equality  of  merit  in  native  attempts, 
Vrhere  taste  and  ingenuity  enter  largely  into  the  execution, 
forms  a  source  of  permanent  gratification  and  advantage. 
Hence  it  is,  that  independently  of  the  sentiments  awakened 
in  us  by  the  subject,  wc  dwell  with  so  much  complacency 
upon  the  splendid  engraving  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, recently  presented  to  the  American  public,  by  Mr. 
Binns. 

'l"he  art  of  writing,  or  of  what  wc  now  call  penmanship, 
was  traced  by  the  ancients  directly  to  the  gods.  It  was,  in 
their  estimation,  what  it  must  be  in  ours,  the  gift  next  in 
value  and  grace,  to  that  of  speech;  and  seemed  to  them  to 
Bierit  a  species  of  apotheosis.  In  fact,  it  must  be  universally 
admitu-d  to  be,  of  all  the  arts  subsidiary  to  human  knowledge 
md  comfort,  the  most  important:  and  tliat  it  is  capable  of 
IieiDg  made  to  furnish  delight  to  the  eye,  need  not  be  indi- 
cated to  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  Rand^s  system,  or  the 
brilliant  specimens  of  professed  display,  occasionally  submit- 
ted lo  the  public  g;v/c. 
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The  complaint  is  not  the  less  just  for  beings  oNUJlMt  tile 
deirree  of  attention  usually  bestowed,  and  of  stress  laid  opmi 
the  acquisition  of  a  neat  or  elegant  handy  is  fat  from  beiog 
such  as  we  might  expect,  Irom  its -utility  and  pleatantiKit. 
In  regard  to  this  point,  Mr.  Rand  makes  some  obftervadansy 
which  we  transcribe  with  satisfaction  since  they  are  very  wdH 
expressed,  coincide  perfectly  with  our  own  idcaa,  irid  4»- 
serve  especial  attention.  ? 

*  As  the  object  of  writing  ik,  to  record  oor  tiioaglitB;  i» 
transcribe  and  multiply  cof^A'of  them,  &c.  our  fim  gituAd 
aim  should  be  legibility ^  that  they  may  be  read  witholit  dift- 
culty;  the  second,  elegance^  ,id\iX  the  characters  osedtocip 
press  them  may,  by  their  beauty  of  form,  be  pleasing  is  wA 
as  useful;  and  the  third,  despatch^  that  the  man  of  Imniieto 
may  be  relieved  in  transacting  his  affairs.  "' 

*  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  professional  gentlettoi  hdhle 
too  often  neglected  this  part  of  education  themselves, -lmll| 
in  some  instances  discourage  it  in  others.  The  conselq^uHlbe 
is,  that  an  illegible  and  inelegant  hand-writing,  has,  likVmaaoy 
vices  of  the  present  day,  received  the  sanction  of  fashion. 

*■  How  embarrassing,  and  even  insupporuble  it  is,  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  spending  more  time  in  deciphering  ft 
word  or  paragraph,  than  it  would  take  to  write  it  legibly^ ft 
number  of  times!  Why  should  elegance  in  writing  be  entirely 
neglected,  while  that  of  composition,  reading,  musick,  8tc. 
are  attended  to  with  so  much  care  and  expense?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  work  will  have  a  tendency  to  remove  all  pre- 
judices against  good  writing,  and  place  this  art  in  that  re* 
spectable  light  which  its  importance  demands. 

*  There  are  many  persons  who  are  excessively  fond  of  good 
writing,  but  still  write  very  indifferently  themselves.  Thfey 
really  think  that  they  possess  no  natural  talent  for  the  art, 
therefore  consider  it  useless  to  make  any  attempts  towards 
acquiring  it;  such  persons  by  frequently  examining  the  b^st 
specimens  of  penmanship,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
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leacher,  would  generally  be  convinced  that  the  taste  and  talent 
of  which  they  supposed  themselves  destitute,  only  required 
Qiltivation,  to  make  them  tolerable,  and  in  many  cases,  ex- 
ccUent  penmen.* 

At  Certain  periods  in  our  history,  and  that  of  England,  a 
great  indifference  prevailed,  respecting  a  handsome  and  legi> 
blc  penmunshipi  particularly  for  the  ladies,  whose  proficiency 
in  orthography  was,  at  the  same  time,  miserably  neglected. 
ii  both  respects,  there  is  a  salutary  change  of  opinion,  and 
onsiderably  improved  practice;  but  it  is  as  yet  too  com- 
in,  to  find  females  of  the  educated  ranks,  capable  only  of 
Kratching  with  the  pen;  and  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, not  to  say  heads  of  counting  houses,  and  public  of- 
fices, whose  lines  can  with  difficulty  be  deciphered,  and  con- 
stitute a  most  unsightly  assemblage  of*  pot-hooks  and  hang- 
ers.' Some  of  the  causes  of  this  ver}'  inconvenient  state  of 
tfiings,  are  accurately  explained  by  Mr.  Rand  in  the  follow- 
iog  paragraph. 

*  The  advantages  of  the  best  instructions  arc  often  entirely 
lost,  by  a  practice  very  prevalent  in  many  of  our  first  schools 
tnd  academies;  it  is  that  of  giving  the  pupil,  before  his  hand 
is  perfecdy  formed,  long  exercises  in  the  different  languages 
to  be  written  in  a  time  quite  too  limited.  This  custom  is 
often  attended  with  very  pernicious  effects,  as  it  regards  his 
ftylc  of  writing.  Finding  that  the  length  of  his  exercise  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  his  attending  to  the  style  of  writing, 
IS  well  as  to  the  grammatical  construction,  he  is  obliged  to 
hurry  on  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  proportion  of 
the  letters.  It  is  generally  found  more  difficult  for  the  teacli- 
er  to  correct  bad  habits  contracted  in  this  way,  than  to  form 
good  ones  in  those  just  beginning  to  write. 

And  again: 

*  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
tfi,  Has  been  the  want  of  a  proper  standard  for  imitation: 
this  is  severely  felt  where  scholars  are  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently changing  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  have  adopt- 
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ed  no  definite  style^  or  what  is  equally  pemicious,  ea.ch  ha^ 
a  diiferent  one,  which  he  has  adopted  as  a  standard  rather 
from  its  being  accidentally  his  own  hand,  than  from  any  h»-  ■ 
vestigation  of  its  merits.  Scholars  who  attempt  to  acquire 
writing  under  teachers  who  differ  in  their  instructions,  will 
find  iheraselves  compelled  to  change  their  hand  as  they  change 
their  schools^  learning  and  unlearning  with  every  removal 
which  chance  or  caprice  may  dictate,  till  the  few  correct 
ideaa  they  may  have  acquired,  become  so  confused  with  in* 
correct  ones,  that  they  are  imable  to  make  the  proper  dis- 
tinction between  them:  it  is  owing  to  this,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  every  other  cause,  that  so  few  write  elegantly;  scholars 
become  weary  of  endeavouring  to  harmonize  contending  rules 
and  systems,  and,  without  being  able  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  any,  they  catch  at  the  peculiarities  of  all,  and  incorporate 
them  with  their  own  hand,  till  ease  and  proportion  are  en- 
tirely lost.* 

We  trust  that  the  great  obstacle  described  in  the  last  pa- 
ragraph, will  not  long  continue  to  exist.  Mr.  Rand  has,  in 
our  opinion,  supplied  a  standard  for  imitation  which  should 
be  every  where  adopted.  It  is  worthy,  we  think,  of  being 
introduced  into  our  public  eleemosynary  schools,  if  it  be  not 
already  used  there;  and  wc  should  hope  that  it  might  be 
furnished  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  obviate  any  difficulty  oh 
the  score  of  price*  The  fundamental  rules  of  the  art  of  pen- 
manship, are  intelligibly  and  briefly  expounded  in  it;  the  ex- 
amples arc  judiciously  chosen,  and  executed  with  much  pre- 
cision  and  beauty;  and  ii  presents,  in  an  adequate  measure, 
one  advantage  which  we  consider  as  of  no  small  consequence, 
and  which  has  been  but  too  much  neglected:  Wc  mean  that 
of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  children,  as  they  are  cx*^ 
crcising  their  fingers.  The  frequent  transcription  of  sound 
maxims  of  human  conduct,  of  pregnant  aphorisms  in  natural 
and  revealed  ethics,  must  fix  them  in  the  memory,  though 
they  may  not  immediately  excite  the  heart  and  judgment. 
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What  is  thus  deposited,  sprouts  and  brings  forth  fruit  in  due 
fcatoiu  We  are  entided  to  bestow  every  commendation  upon 
iIk  *  select  sentences/  and  the  poetical  quotations  to  serve  as 
CSercises^  which  are  found  in  the  system  under  review.  *  To 
leach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,*  is  evidently  one  of  the 
aima  of  Mr,  Rand,  as  it  will  be  of  every  sensible  man,  en- 
gaged in  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  whatever  province  ef 
art,  whether  merely  mechanical,  or  partaking,  like  that  of 
penmanship,  of  science  and  liberal  accomplishment. 

Art.  VII. — Letters  from  Asia,  written  by  a  Gentleman  of 
Boston  to  a  friend  in  that  place.  New  York  published  by 
A.  T,  Goodrich,    Small  18.  mo.  pp.  60.  price  50  cents. 

LETTERS  from  Smyrna^or  from  the  Levant  would  have  been 
a  flBore  appropriate  designation  to  this  litde  volume;  for  the 
scope  of  the  writer's  observation  took  in  but  a  very  inconsi- 
derable portion  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The  Island  of  Me- 
loSf  the  town  of  Smyrna  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  with  the 
ruins  of  Ephcsus  comprise  the  whole  subject  of  his  descrip- 
tkma.  The  letters  were  probably  not  composed  with  any 
view  to  their  publication,  therefore  we  shall  not  stay  to  quar- 
rel with  his  style  which  is  quite  inelegant,  nor  complain  of 
the  paucity'  of  facts  related  as  within  his  own  knowledge  and 
observation — from  which  his  readers  might  draw  their  own 
inferences  of  the  character  of  the  people — but  proceed  to  ab- 
■tract  the  information  such,  and  so  much  of  it  as  there  is,  to 
be  gathered  from  the  book. 

Nothing  strikes  the  reader  more  forcibly  in  perusing  the 
letters  nor  appears  more  extraordinary,  than  the  repeated  and 
hearty  encomiums  lavished  by  the  author  upon  the  morals,  re- 
finenocnt  and  religion  of  the  Turks.  Certainly  the  Mahome- 
tans seldom  receive  such  high  praise  from  their  christian  ac- 
quaintances.    Thus,  he  informs  us, 

*  The  unhappy  prejudices  of  the  Christian  world  against 
the  professors  of  Mahomet's  creed,  which  had  been  instilled 
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into  my  mind,  led  m«  to  fear  a  thousand  dangers  where  noat 
existed.  On  the  African  shores — from  Cape  Spartcl  to  the 
bay  of  Tunis»  and  in  fact  to  the  coast  of  Assyria — shipwreck 
would  be  attended  by  death  or  slavery;  but  when  the  sea- 
man approaches  that  part  of  Asia  inhabited  by  Turks,  he 
may  with  safety  bury  all  alarnn,  and  rest  satisfied,  iliat  al- 
though he  is  not  near  a  Christian  country,  still  he  will  find 
among  the  inhabitants,  ali  the  virtues  possessed  by  Chris- 
tians, with  but  few  of  their  vices. ^ 

And  again,  speaking  of  Smyrna. 

*  The  Bazars  occupied  by  ihc  Turks,  arc  in  that  part  of 
the  city  called  Turktown;  and  as  the  votaries  of  our  religion 
have  not  been  suffered  to  reside  in  that  quarter,  neither  has 
our  vice  of  dishonesty  made  its  appearance  there.  Riches 
in  equal  profusion  are  displayed  in  their  shops,  frequcndy 
unattended  by  the  owners,  and  exposed  to  the  multitude,  un- 
guarded, with  the  exception  of  a  chair,  placed  with  its  back  to 
the  door,  to  signify  that  the  owner  is  not  at  home«— -I  question- 
ed one  of  the  Turks,  through  my  interpreter,  on  the  policy 
of  leaving  property  thus  exposed,  it  being,  as  I  considered, 
an  encouragement  to  dishonesty.  His  answer,  although  se- 
vere, was  just — *•  We  have  no  infidels  among'  ust^ 

Even  the  administration  of  justice  which  we  are  apt  to 
suppose  is  brougl  t  to  considerable  perfection  among  us  by 
the  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury,  our  Boston  traveller  thinks 
is  on  quite  as  good  a  footing  among  the  Turks,  *  Justice  of 
some  kind,'  we  are  told  *  may  always  be  obtained  in  this 
country,'  [he  writes  at  Smyrna,]  an  advantage  that  he  is  by 
BO  means  willing  to  concede  to  his  own  nation — and  *•!-' 
though,'  he  feels  himself  obliged  to  admit,  *  it  is  doubtfill 
whether  a  loacr  ever  recovers  his  stolen  property,' '  still,'  he 
adds,  as  if  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  Turkish  justice,  *  he 
may  rest  asiiured  that  the  thief,  if  discovered,  will  meet  his 
reward.'  And  this  must  be  taken  for  decided  i    '     '  hen 

wc  find  cloxc  at  hand  that  ^  it  is  a  mclanchoK  th- 

standing  all  nations  boast  of  their  justice,  that  it  cannoc  be 
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found  with  any — and  the  very  laws  that  were  originally  iiw 
tcodvd  to  establish  happiness  among  mankind.,  form  a  source, 
whence  flows  a  great  portion  of  our  misery  and  wretched* 
neas.' 

The  Turks  are  remarkable  for  their  generosity  too,  it  seems: 
•Those  grounds  owned  by  Armenians  and  Greeks,  are,  dur- 
ing the  harvest,  guarded  by  persons  who  prevent  both  men 
and  dogs  from  entering,  when  the  former  are  not  better  arm- 
ed than  themselves,  while  the  Turks  show  their  superiority 
in  the  Christian  virtue  of  benevolence,  by  permitting  all  to 
partake  of  the  fruits  with  which  it  is  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  bless  their  lands.' 

And  for  their  forbearance,  in  a  still  more  wonderful  de- 
gree, according  to  the  following  story  of  an  occurrence  said 
to  have  happened  ••  some  years  since.'  *■  During  a  perform- 
ance [of  rope  dancing]  where  the  Christians  alone  were  admit- 
ted, a  Turk,  wishing  to  participate  in  the  amusement,  offered 
money  to  gain  an  entrance.  This  being  refused, he  endeavoured 
to  force  his  way  into  the  enclosure,  when  the  man  who  attended 
at  the  gate,  shot  him  with  a  pistol  which  he  drew  from  his  breast. 

•  Confusion  immedialely  ensued.  The  Franks  were  in  the 
greatest  state  of  alarm,  and  fled  to  their  houses,  not  blowing, 
yet  dreading,  the  consequence. 

*  Instead  of  taking  ample  revenge  while  their  murdered 
countryman  lay  before  them,  the  Turks,  in  the  most  reason- 
able manner,  demanded  the  culprit  of  the  consul  representing 
his  country,  that  he  might  be  punished  for  his  crime,  agreeably 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man;  but  either  from  mistaken  pride, 
or  through  ignorance  that  Mahometans  possess  feelings  like 
other  fiuman  beings,  it  was  denied,  and  thty  retired  highly 

Idissatisfied,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  Christians  uni- 
versally. 
*  For  some  days  the  flames  of  discord  were  half  smothered 
—they  still   retained   hopes   that  their   reasonable  demand 
would  be  complied  with,  but  finding  it  vain,  they  set  fire  to 
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tlic  buildbigs  in  Frank-street,  which,  with  the  property  they 
contained,  were  entirely  consumed,  and  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tuntft  only  escaped  the  sabre,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
gain  the  country,  or  find  an  asylum  on  board  the  shipping,' 

The  catastrophe  was  not  quite  so  creditable  as  it  might  have 
been,  to  the  mildness  of  the  Mahometan  temper — but  rope- 
dancing  is  now  prohibited,  and  every  Frank,  that  is  every  Eu- 
ropean, or,  we  presume,  American,  we  are  told  in  Letter  XX., 
*  provided  he  gives  no  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Turks  as  re- 
gards their  women,  and  shows  a  proper  respect  to  their  reli- 
gion when  permitted  to  enter  a  mosque,  may  enjoy  more  li- 
berty, and  as  much  happiness,  in  Asia,  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  He  can  own  houses,  and  merchandise  of  every 
description,  without  being  taxed  by  government,  merely  pay- 
ing to  the  owner  a  ground  rent  for  the  land  on  which  his 
dwelling  stands;  but  should  he  be  detected  in  an  intrigue 
with  any  of  their  women,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and 
that  of  the  woman  would  certainly  be  sacrificed  to  their  rage.* 

TTiat '  noblest  work  of  God,*  an  honest  man,  is  to  be  found 
we  are  informed,  in  every  full  grown  Mussulman. 

'  Honesty,  so  often  sought,  and  r^ely  found  ainong  the 
enlightened  and  religious  communities  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  in  the  Turkish  dominions  west 
of  the  Hellespont,  stands  unrivalled. 

*  Whether  a  sense  of  virtue,  or  moral  obligations  to  each 
other  contained  in  the  pages  of  the  Koran,  is  the  cause,  I  am 
unable  to  say;  but  all  travellers  who  have  visited  diis  coun- 
try, and  are  devested  of  prejudice,  will  do  them  the  |ustice 
to  say,  that  theft  is  a  crime  almost  unknown  throughout  the 
realms  of  the  Grand  Seignor.  ♦*•#♦♦ 

'  A  merchant  of  Smyrna  having  occasion  to  send  about  five 
hundred  pounds  sterling  a  distance  of  about  four  days  jour- 
ney into  the  country,  requested  his  brokers  to  find  a  suitable 
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person!     The  first  they  met  in  the  streets,  although  one  of 
-•the  lowest  porters,  was  engaged  for  that  purpose. 

'  The  gold  was  handed  him  in  a  bag,  and  without  even  in- 
quiring his  name,  or  residence  in  the  city,  he  was  directed 
to  hand  it  to  the  merchant  in  the  village,  whose  name  was 
given  hira  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  on  his  return  he  should 
cceive  the  amount  agreed  on,  about  five  dollars,  as  a  com- 
Lpcnsation  for  his  trouble. 

'  On  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  he  returned  to  the  city,  stating 
had  delivered  the  money,  when  he  received  his  pay,  and 
went  to  seek  employment  in  the  streets. 

'  After  an  elapse  of  nearly  a  mondi,  a  letter  from  the  mer- 
nt  announced  that  he   had  not  received  the  money,  and 
Kpressed  surprise  at  the  circumstance.     This  excited  con- 
fcldetablc  jdarm,  particularly  as  it  was  almost  impossible  t©  i 
|nd  the  messenger,  having  a  second  time  neglected  to  take! 
^is  name.     After  three  days  search,  however,  he  was  found 
staggering  through  the  streets  with  a  heavy  burthen  on  hiaJ 
back  J  and  being  informed  of  the  cause  why  they  sought  him^J 
he  laid  it  down,  and  exclaimed,  *  God  forbid,  that  I  shouldj 
wrong  any  man,  even  a  Christian;'' — *  but,'  he  continued,  *  li 
will  go  back  again  at  my  own  expense,  and  see  who  has  the 
property;  otherwise  my  reputation  will   be   ruined!*     ThtAJ 
speech  had  a  curious  effect  from  a  man  whose  whole  real 
and  personal  estate  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  amount-  j 
ed  to  fifty  piastres. 

*  He  departed,  and  arriving  at  the  village,  examined  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye  every  Christian  he  met,  till  at  last  the  Greek, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  gold,  presented  himself.  *  Yoa  i 
have  injured  my  reputation,  like  a  dog  as  you  arc,'  said  the 
porter,  *  and  have  taken  from  me  that  which  belongs  to  ano- 
ther; but,  ihaiik  God,  you  are  found  at  last!  I  will  take  you 
to  the  Agha,  and  have  you  hung,  that  the  world  may  be  rid 
of  such  a  scoundrel.*  The  Greek,  on  his  knees,  begged  for» 
givcness:  ^  I  was  in  distress,'  he  said,  ^  when  I  saw  you,  and 
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hkving  occftBion  for  the  money,  I  assamed  die  name  of  nijr 
neighbour!  It  was  my  intention  to  have  paid  him,  before 
he  would  feel  any  alarm  as  to  the  remittance.  But  spare  mj 
character;  here  is  your  gold,  and  here  are  five  hundred  pi- 
astres for  yourself  !*—f  he  Turk  allowed  him  t(j  depart,  took 
the  money  to  the  right  owner,  and  returned  with  his  pockets 
better  filled  than  they  had  been  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.' 

The  above  anecdote  would  be  more  valuable  if  vouched 
for  by  the  personal  knowledge  of  our  author;  in  the  follow- 
ing extract,  however,  he  will  be  found  bearing  witness  un- 
equivocally to  circumstances  indicative  either  of  great  and 
general  probity  or  extreme  carelessness,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  determine  which. 

'  So  universal  is  this  virtue  of  honesty  among  the  Turks, 
that  property  the  most  valuable  may  be  sent  with  perfect 
safety  to  any  part  of  the  empire;  and  as  none  but  mussulmen  are 
pennittt^d  to  act  as  porters,  couriers,  or  in  any  other  capacity 
requiring  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  performer,  little  risk  ex- 
ists of  its  ever  changing.  In  my  excursions  and  travels  about 
the  country,  I  have  frequently  seen  bales  of  valuable  mer- 
chandise lying  on  the  sides'^  of  the  roads,  far  distant  from 
houses  or  human  beings;  and  on  inquiring  of  the  Turks,  why 
they  were  so  exposed,  was  informed,  that  the  camel-drivers, 
sometimes  finding  their  beasts  overloaded,  heave  off  a  part, 
and  take  it  up  on  their  return,  or  at  some  other  convenient 
opportunity. 

*  During  the  spring,  orders  are  given  for  cotton,  and  the 
Turk  has  a  mark  given  by  the  merchant  to  place  on  the  bales. 
In  the  autumn  it  is  brought  to  the  city,  thrown  into  a  khan 
in  one  promiscuous  mass,  and  each  merchant  selects  that 
portion  belonging  to  himself!  I  was  informed,  that  in  no  in- 
stance has  a  bale  ever  been  lost.* 

Lasdy  the  piety  of  the  Turks  is  portrayed  as  exemplary, 
indeed:  *■  The  perfect  resignation  with  which  the  Turks  sub- 
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mit  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  cannot  but  be  pleas- 
ing to  every  one.  If  they  are  fortunate,  God  is  praised:  if 
the  reverse,  they  say,  *  His  will  be  done/ 

*■  The  Turk  never  effects  insurance  on  his  commercial  ad- 
ventures; but  often,  previous  to  despatching  his  vessel,  makes 
ft  solemn  promise  that,  should  he  be  fortunate,  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney shall  be  bestowed  in  charity;  which  promise  is  never 
broken.  But  should  she  be  lost,  and,  as  often  happens,  hia 
whole  property  with  her,  he  exclaims,  *  God's  will  be  done,* 
and  seeks  in  the  streets  the  means  of  accumulating  another, 
in  the  laborious  employment  of  a  porter. 

*•  His  friends  continue  to  show  him  the  respect  he  previous- 
ly experienced,  remarking,  *■  Our  brother  has  been  unfortu- 
nate, but  it  was  the  will  of  God!  Why  should  we  treat  him 
otherwise?  We  are  all  liable  to  lose  our  possessions,  and  it 
would  be  censuring  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  were  we 
to  neglect  him!'  How  can  we  but  admire  these  principles, 
notwithstanding  they  emanate  from  the  breasts  of  those  dif- 
fering from  us  in  religious  tenets.* 

It  was  probably  a  belief  of  this  amiable  resignation  ajid 
benevolence  that  induces  our  author  to  mark,  *■  notwithstand- 
ing their  religion  differs  from  cfUrs,  still  I  cannot  help  res- 
pecting it!  They  worship  the  same  God  that  we  do,  they 
esteem  our  Saviour  as  a  great  prophet  and  law-giver,  their 
prayers  are  evidently  offered  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  con- 
sidering that  it  is  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  how  can  we 
blame  them  for  preferring  it  to  ours? — Did  you  but  know  in 
what  contempt  they  hold  a  renegado,  you  would  agree  in 
opinion  with  me,  that  the  combined  power  of  the  whole 
Christian  world  would  not  be  able  to  persuade  a  virtuous 
mossulman  to  change  his  faith.' 

There  are  a  few  facts  mentioned  however,  in  the  letters 
that  rather  militate  against  this  perfection  of  character. 
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*  Every  office  under  government  in  Turkey,  is  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  person  who  obtains  them,  extorts 
from  the  people  in  a  ratio  fully  equal  to  the  amount  they 
pay.' 

TTiia  little  sentence  alone  contains  a  charge  of  venality, 
extortion,  and  what,  in  Christian  land,  would  be  called  dis- 
honesty. The  following  narration  also  savours  somewhat  of 
treachery  and  ingratitude. 

*  A  few  months  previous  to  our  arrival,  the  Turkish  fleet 
from  Constantinople  entered  the  port  of  Smyrna,  commanded 
by  the  captain  Pacha,  who  observed  to  the  governor,  on  be- 
ing visited,  that  understanding  he  was  a  good  sportsman,  he 
had  brought  him  an  elegant  fowling-piece,  and  requested  he 
would  call  again  on  the  following  morninj!^,  and  accompany 
him  on  shore. 

'  Blinded  by  the  present  of  a  gun,  and  not  dreaming  of 
treachery,  he  obeyed  the  order;  but  instead  of  being  received 
with  kindness,  he  was  conveyed  on  board  a  frigate,  which 
immediately  got  under  weigh;  and  on  anchoring  below  the 
castle,  his  head  was  struck  off,  and  sent  by  an  express  to 
adorn  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople. 

*  Thus  ended  the  life  of  Ciatip  Oglou,  after  having  held 
the  government  of  Smyrna  upwards  of  twenty  years  against 
the  will  of  the  Grand  Seignor,  who  had  tried  many  methods 
to  displace  him.  Governors  were  appointed  without  effect, 
as  they  dared  not  face  his  Janissaries;  and  when  a  greater 
man  than  himself  arrived  at  Smyrna,  he  had  been  in  the  ha- 
bit of  retiring  to  one  of  his  country  seats,  and  leaving  the 
town  residence  to  him  superior  in  power.  But  in  this  in- 
stance he  w^as  deceived:  for  having  shown  the  Captain  Pacha 
much  kindness  on  one  occasion,  he  thought  he  might  depend 
on  his  friendship/ 

And  we  learn  from  the  subsequent  paragraph,  what  it  is 
our  author  refers  to  when  he  states  that  * ]{jistice  of  some  Jkind 
nay  always  be  obtained.' 
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^He  [Ciatip  Oglou]  was  charged  with  being  excessively 
cni<l  to  the  subjects  of  the  empire — this  is  true — for  when- 
ever he  took  a  fancy  to  the  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  of  a  poor 
Greek,  or  Armenian,  he  would  order  her  without  any  cere- 
mony to  his  H^rcmj  and  if  the  relatives  complained,  they 
were  almost  sure  of  receiving  the  bastinado/ 

Probably  the  bastinadoed  '  relations,'  would  have  prefer- 
red our  kind  of  justice,  notwithstanding  all  its  inconveniences. 

^ART.  VIII. — Explanation  of  the  Plates, 
I^Thc  coloured  engraving  representing  a  view  near  Borden- 
|b^  is  executed  from  a  painting  by  Birch,  the  sketch  for 
which  was  made  by  that  artist  on  the  spot,  possesses  the 
fidelity  that  is  so  remarkably  the  attribute  of  his  pencil. 
The  p'int  of  view  selected  is  from  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  magnificent  mansino  of  the  Count  de  Survilliers,  looking 
down  the  river.  The  fore-ground  consists  in  a  part  of  the  or- 
namented garden  immediately  round  the  house,  and  the  eye 
passes  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  to  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware,  On  the  left  arc  seen  a  few  houses  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Bordenlon,  with  the  wharf  at  which  the  steam  boat 
I  lands  her  passengers.  To  the  right  of  the  centre  an  island  is 
partly  seen,  and  a  sloop  is  at  anchor  in  the  inner  channel. 
No  single  view  can  however  convey  any  thing  like  a  com- 
plete idea  ofahe  beaoties  of  the  place,  nor  of  the  improve- 
ments made  by  the  present  owner.  Two  other  views,  together 
with  the  one  from  which  this  plate  is  taken,  display  nearly  all 
the  prominent  beauties  in  the  scenery.  But  the  splendid  dwel- 
Lling  house  has  been  recently  consumed  by  fire,  and  almost 
all  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary  has  been 
lost.  The  house,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the  pic- 
Ittres  cannot  be  replaced,  and  are  the  more  to  be  regretted 
■  the  collection  was  unique  and  unrivalled  in  this  country, 
and  the  liberal  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  possessor  ren- 
dered frequent  access  to  it  easy  for  all  that  possessed  taste 
1^    to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  art. 
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It  may  not  periiaps  be  thought  ill-placed  here  to  record 
the  following  letter,  which  was  written  immediately  after 
the  conflagration,  and  bears  such  hononrable  teadmony  in 
favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bordenton. 

{from  the  Union  Gazette.)  * 
Translation  of  a  letter  from  the  Count  de  SurvilHers  {Jo- 

teph  Bonaparte^)  on  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  his  house  by  fire. 
*  Point  Breeze,  Jan.  8th,  1820. 

'  William  Snowden^  Esq. 

'  y^S^  ond  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Bordenton, 

'  Sir, — You  have  shown  so  much  interest  for  roe  since  I 
Have  been  in  this  country,  and  especially  since  the  event  of 
the  4th  instant,  that  t  cannot  doubt  it  will  afford  you  plea- 
sure-to make  known  to  your  fellow -citizens,  how  much  I 
feel  all  they  have  done  for  me  on  that  occasion.  Absent  my- 
self from  my  house,  they  collected  by  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment on  the  first  appearance  of  the  fire,  which  diey  combat- 
ted  with  united  courage  and  perseverance,  and,  when  they 
found  it  was  impossible  to  extinguish  it,  exerted  themselves 
to  save  all  the  flames  had  not  devoured  before  their  arrival 
and  mine. 

'AUthe  furniture,  statues,  pictures,  money,  plate,  gold, 
jewels,  linen,  books,  and  in  short  every  thing  that  was  not 
consumed,  has  been  most  scrupulously  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  my  house.  In  the  night  of  the  fire, 
and  during  the  next  day,  there  were  brought  to  me,  by  la- 
bouring men,  drawers  in  which  I  have  found  the  proper 
quantity  of  pieces  of  money  and  medals  of  gold,  and  valua- 
ble jewels,  which  might  have  been  taken  with  impunity. 
This  event  has  proved  to  me  how  much  the  inhabitants  of 
Bordenton  appreciate  the  interest  I  have  always  felt  for 
them;  and  shows  that  men  in  general,  are  good,  when  they 
have  not  been  perverted  in  their  youth,  by  a  bad  education; 
when  they  maintain  their  dignity  as  men,  and  feel  that  true 
greatness  is  in  the  soul  and  depends  upon  ourselves. 
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*  I  cannot  omit  on  this  occasion,  to  repeat,  what  I  have 
said  so  often,  that  the  Americans  are,  without  contradiction 
the  most  happy  people  I  have  known;  still  more  happy,  if 
they  understand  well  their  happiness. 

*  I  pray  you  not  to  doubt  of  my  sincere  regard.— Your's, 
&c. 

Joseph  Compte  de  Survilliers.' 

The  Country  Wedding  is  engraved  from  a  painting  by 
Krimmel,  an  artist  not  sufficiently  known  to  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. He  is  a  native  of  Germany,  but  long  since  chose  this 
country  for  his  residence,  and  has  painted  many  pictures  in 
which  the  style  of  Wilkie — so  much  admired  in  England-^ 
and  of  Gerard  Dow  so  much  celebrated  of  yore — is  most 
successfully  followed.  He  avoids  the  broad  humour  of  the 
Flemish  school  as  much  as  possible,  as  not  congenial  to  the 
refinement  of  modem  taste,  and  aims  rather  at  a  true  por- 
traiture of  nature  in  real,  rustic  life. 

In  the  picture  here  presented  he  has  delineated  a  scene  of 
no  rare  occurrence  in  the  dwellings  of  our  native  yeomenry. 
The  whole  is  in  admirable  keeping.  The  furniture  and  deco- 
rations of  the  room,  the  costume  and  attitudes  of  the  charac- 
ters show,  perfectly  the  inside  of  a  farmer^s  dwelling,  and  the 
business  that  occupies  the  group.  The  old  clergyman  appears 
to  have  just  arrived,  his  saddlebags,  hat  and  whip,  lie  on  the 
chair  near  the  door,  the  bride  stands  in  all  her  rustic  finery, 
rustic  bloom,  and  rustic  bashfulness.  The  bride-groom's 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  seems  intended  to  revive  her  courage, 
while  the  manner  in  which  he  grasps  her  hand  is  at  once  af- 
fectionate and  awkward.  The  distress  of  the  mother  solaced 
by  the  father,  who  points  to  a  younger  daughter,  as  if  indicat- 
ing her  as  the  successor  to  her  sister's  rank  in  the  family,  is 
well  expressed.  And  the  by-play  at  the  door,  which  is  open- 
ed by  a  servant  girl  to  admit  an  old  woman,  the  awkward 
affectation  of  grace  and  importance  in  the  bride's-maid,  whose 
attention  seems  to  be  attracted  by  what  is  passing  between 
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the  young  man  and  young  woman  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
room.,  all  are  full  of  life  and  true  characteristic  painting. 

Mr.  KrimmePs  painting  room,  lA  Spruce  street  above  Se> 
venth,  in  Philadelphia,  contains  many  admirable  spt* cimens 
in  the  same  st\'le.  His  Country  dance.  Return  from  camp.  Re- 
turn from  boarding  school,  &c.  afford  the  amateur  a  rich 
and  varied  repast. 

Art.  IX. — Miscellaneous  AttkJes, 


Fine  nf  Kf.— >Mr.  bully's  ^reat  pic- 
ture of  th0  pusKeeortbe  I>(!>laware 
by  ihc  American  army  ia  1770,  ii 
finisUed,  and  exhihirio^  at  tbc  iraUe- 
Tj,  So.  169,  Cbrnnut  Street.  It  con- 
tains  a  fall  &ize  equobiriaa  portrait 
of  Washington,  and  also  likenesses 
of  freoeral  St.  Clair,  and  col.  Kqox. 
The  coiiDoiBseurs  speak  of  it  id  tiie 
lOOJ-t  favourable  terms.  Mr.  Bircb 
baa  recently  fini'shed  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  peasa^  of  the  Braody- 
wine  bj  a  corps  i>f  the  ailiJlery  bat- 
talion on  their  march  to  Kennet's 
aqiiare,  ia  September  1814-  And 
a  fine  sea  piece,  representing'  the 
wreck  of  the  brip  Helen,  near  cape 
Henlopen. 

Amouf  the  moct  recent  American 
pablicrations,  Are  the  South  Sea 
lalander,  containing^  many  interest- 
ing fact*,  relative  to  the  fonner  and 
present  stale  of  society  in  the  ibland 
of  Otalieile,  &c.  New  York,  pubiisb- 
•dbyW  B.  Gilley. 

pjf  -"  '  i]  rnemoir  of  the  late 
Hi*  on,  M.U.  LL-D.  &c. 

dcln.  .^^.  .,.>v.  I,  181»,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  York  historical 
•ociet.>  By  David  Hosack,  M.  D. 
Iec.     New  Yorlc,  IK20. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Washinjr- 
Um^  a  poem,  edited  liy  Harry  Nlin- 
rod.     Baltunore.  small  t'.^  mo. 

A  work  under  the  tiile  of  the 
United  instates  Military  Review,  is 
preparing  for  the  prew  and  will  be 
publiilied  m  Qwirterly  Numbt-rn.  lis 
object  i>i,  to  examine  all  publications 
bavin^;:  rclaiiun  lo  the  late  w^r  with 


Great  Britain,  and  to  any  military 
movement  since.     Bo-loo  Paper. 

A  biography  of  the  late  governor 
Caleb  Strong  ha^  been  pubtiiihed  at 
Boitoa. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Maxwell,  BaJliinorc, 
proposes  to  publish  one  volume  of 
sermons,  of  the  late  Dr.  James  1d> 
g^lis;  for  the  benciit  of  the  orphan 
children  of  the  deceased  author. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Heiurich.ofKciilutJiy, 
proposes  lo  pnhlish  the  nmstrai  eSu- 
sioosof  In*  leisure  hoar»,  under  the 
title  of  '  Dawning^  of  music  io  Ken- 
tucky,' kc. 

Mra.  Graham,  authorof  a  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  Inrlia,  kc.  ubo  is 
now  in  Italy,  is  preparing  for  Ihc 
press,  Two  Months  Residence  in  the 
Mountains  orar  Kome;  wiih  bome 
Account  tif  the  Peasaotr),  and  also 
of  the  iiaodiiti  that  infest  that  neigh- 
bourhood.— The  same  lady  has  also 
been  employing  her  ttmo  npon  a 
Life  of  iN'icholas  Potusio* 

Edinburgh  ^^Off. 
A  Humorous  and  Sniincal  work, 
entitled,  Lessons  of  Thnfl,  is  oo  ihe 
eve  of  pi)l)licalion  It  is  a.scnfted 
to  the  pen  of  a  Ji^ting'Uihhed  vetor> 
an  in  the  fields  of  literature;  9ud  re- 
port  speaks  of  it  as  con>bining  the 
placid  ij:ood  sense  and  ainiuble  bon* 
hommU  of  Montaigne,  with  the 
caustic  raiOvry  of  Swift,  and  the 
richly  gifted  philosophy  of  Burtoo. 
It  is  to  ht'  illuBiraltHi  wiih  eograr- 
iiigs  fnmi  dfiprtt.  by  Ciuikfriianks, 
in  the  be<»i  style  of  that  unrivalled 
caricaturist.  ib. 
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AnT.  l^^^An  Essay  on  the  Lije^  Writing^a^  and  Opinions  of 
Mr.  de  Malesherbes;  addressed  to  my  children:  by  the 
Count  de  Boissy  d*Anglas,^tffr  of  France^  member  of  the 
JRoyal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  BvUes-leitres^  and  grand 
tfffcer  of  the  Royal  order  of  the  legion  of  honour^  3  vok. 
octavo.     Paris  and  London. 

[Tnu»la(ed  front  La  Rtrw  Encyehpfdiqve.] 
Few  works  merit   more   than  this  to  fix  the  attention, 
whether  we  consider  the  subject,  or  the  author.     We  have 
itftplayed  to  us,  the  life  and  writings  of  an  illustrious  philo- 
topher,  by  a  writer  respectable  for  talents,  character,  and 
rank.     We  were  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  life  of  Mr.  de 
Malesherbes,  for  ii  forms  a  part  of  history:  but  those,  who^ 
with  different  abilities,  but  with  one  applauding  pen,  have 
recorded  it,  have  not  so  closely  examined  his  writings  and 
opinions,  as  to  exhibit  him   in  one  harmonious  view,  as  a 
citizen,  philosopher,  author,  and  public  character.  The  count 
Aatv  d^Anglas  has,  we  think,  successfully  undertaken  this. 
ie  haa  not  rejected  the  known  and  characteristic  anecdote*^ 
of  his  hero;  but  has  added  others,  which  his  intimacy  with' 
Mr.  de  Malesherbes  enabled  him  to  collect.     He  has  not' 
loed  himself  to  a  single  portrait,  but  has  displaced. 
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around  his  principal  personage,  other  remarkable  men  wht» 
have  played  a  part  in  the  scenes  of  the  drama,  of  which  a 
vast  empire  has,  recently,  been  the  theatre.  He  has  therefore 
composed  a  truly  historical  painting. 

In  uniting  an  account  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  an  emi- 
nent man,  to  that  of  the  principal  political  occurrences  of 
France,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  he  has  certainly  not 
wanted  opportunities  of  entering  on  questions  of  the  highest 
public  interest;  and  he  has,  on  all  occasions,  examined  these 
questions  with  noble  candour,  and  rare  honesty.  We  nee 
scarcely  add,  that  the  reflections  which  he  has  advance 
on  these  important  subjects,  are  all  favourable  to  philosophy, 
I  justice  and  liberty. 

Mr.  Boisay  d'Anglas  gives  us  the  following  portrait  of 
JVIr.  de  Malesherbes,  one  of  those  men  *  of  whose  acquaint-, 
ance  and  esteem  he  is  proudest.' 

'  He  was,^  says  Mr.  Boissy  d^Anglas,  'intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  many  branches  of  human  learning,  and  had  a  partii 
knowledge  of  almost  all  of  them.  We  behold  in  him  an  elo<ii 
quent  orator,  a  writer  of  distinction,  a  man  of  polite  litera- 
tiu-c  replete  with  information  and  taste,  a  profound  states- 
man, an  able  legislator,  a  magistrate  full  of  sagacity  and 
firomess.  In  private  life,  he  preserved  a  uniform  course  of 
goodness,  sirapUcitj',  and  modesty;  we  saw  him  endued  with 
the  greatest  moderation,  and  exercising  the  utmost  indul- 
gence; in  manners,  mild,  and  easily  accessible  by  all.  He 
was  truly  a  go^  natured  man;  not  in  the  style  ol  la  Fon- 
taine; silly,  diverting,  eccentric,  and  whimsical;  but  by  a  cer- 
tain charm  which  was  found  in  him  alone,' 

We  follow  Mr.  Boissy  d'Anglas  to  his  delineation  of  Mr. 
de  Malesherbes  in  public  life,  in  his  different  situations  as 
president  of  the  court  of  aids,  director  of  the  librarv,  and 
minister  of  state.  We  always  find  him  the  sensible  man,  the 
defender  of  every  kind  of  liberty,  the  undaunted  supporter 
of  the  oppressed. 


Frwn  La  Semite  Encyclopfdiqve, 
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We  arc  struck  with  astonishment  and  adntiiration,  when  we 
read  the  different  writings  which  he  has  composed^  on  sub-  ^ 
jecta  most  deserving  the  attention  and  regnrd  of  mankind. 
What  candour  and  what  elevation  do  we  perceive  united  in 
bi5  discourses!  What  philanthropy!  What  superiority  of  rea- 
son,' We  can  scarcely  believe,  that  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV,  * 
this  was  the  language  of  a  magistrate,  bom  in  one  pf  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  living  in  the  midst  of  a  class  of 
men,  for  the  most  part  fashioned  to  the  yoke  of  slavish  hab-  ' 
itB,  and  almost  all  of  them  occupied  in  miserable  intrigues.  ^ 
How  many  words  of  libcrt)',  of  country,  of  rights  of  the ' 
people,  so  natural  in  the  mouth  of  that  respectable  magis- 
trate, must  have  appeared  to  them  strange,  if  they  did  not^ 
find  them  ridiculous!  But  such  is  the  irresistible  power  of  j 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  that  kings  themselves  do  not  fear,'* 
at  the  present  day,  to  render  it  homage.     More  enlightened 
than  their  indiscreet  friends,  the  chiefs  of  nations  know,  that  J 
a  just  and  candid  application  of  the  ideas  attached  to  that 
word,  is,  in  our  days,  the  surest  pledge  of  the  strength  and' 
the  stability  of  governments.    On  the  question  of  the  liber 

;  the  press,  Mr.  de  Malesherbes  established  since  the  mid- 
of  the  last  centur)',  in  favour  of  that  liberty,  the  princi- 

es  which  since  have  been  developed  with  so  much  lustre," 
the  most  illustrious  civilians.     We  may  judge  of  this, 

om  some  maxims  extracted  from  his  memoirs,  on  that  im- 
nt  part  of  our  political  rights. 

*The  liberty  of  the  press,'  says  he,  *is  necessary  to  make 

truth  appear.   Printing  is  a  list,  where  every  one  has  a  right! 

I  enter.     Each  philosopher,  each  man  of  polite  literature  J 

{ to  be  considered  as  an  advocate  whom  we  must  alwayai 

r*«  Tbe  nation  at  large  is  the  judge.     In  time,  it  alway 

Jgea  right.    Let  us  not  consider  the  people,  in  our  age,  in 

Lthraame  light  as  they  were  regarded  in  past  ages.     An  as- 

bly  of  the  states  without  the  liberty  of  the  press,  will 

e?tr  be  nothing  more  than  a  faithless  representation.* 
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Mr.  de  MiUesher^es,  in  demanding  that  the  prcM  should 
be  free,  did  not,  doubtless,  understand  that  impunity  should 
be  secured  to  authors  who  should  abuse  it:  but  he  wished, 
that  frum  that  epoch,  the  offences  which  the  press  might 
cause  to  be  committed,  should  be  classed;  and  that  they 
should  be  judged  and  punished  by  a  specific  legislntion,  ami 
by  an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal.  Mr.  Boissy  d*An- 
glas,  in  examining  this  question,  could  scarcely  fail  to  recol- 
lect the  principles  which  he  has  himself,  in  an  eloquent  man* 
ner  defended,  at  the  national  rostrum.  He  shows  evidently,  H 
that  the  establishment  of  a  jury  to  determine  on  offences  re-  ^ 
suiting  from  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  indispensable  as  a 
guaranty  of  that  liberty. 

But,  it  was  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  which  was  so 
cruelly  trampled  on,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  which  espe- 
cially excited  the  generous  obstinacy  of  Mr.  de  Malcsherbei. 
It  is  remarkable,  as  his  historian  observes,  that  no  one  be- 
fore him,  had  dared  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  acts  which  vio- 
lated that  essential  right.  *  He  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  who  dared  to  inform  kings,  of  the  unjust  use  which  their 
servants  made  of  their  p>ower;  and  who  ventured  to  tell  them, 
that  the  time  had  arrived,  when  it  was  necessary  to  place 
that  power  under  the  control  of  the  sacred  and  severe  rules 
of  justice.* 

It  is  well  known  that  the  court  of  aids,  of  which  Mr.  de 
Malesherbes  was  president,  was  originally  empowered  to  di- 
rect the  collection  and  the  application  of  the  taxes.  In  the 
course  of  time,  through  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of 
the  nation,  that  court  retained  none  of  its  original  powers, 
except  the  right  of  deciding  on  disputes,  which  might  arise 
in  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  But  our  worthy  magistrate 
evinced,  that  there  is  no  employment,  in  which  a  rirtuotn 
man  cannot  do  much  good.  We  may  be  permitted  to  bring 
forward  an  instance,  for  the  instruction  of  those,  who,  igoo* 
rant  of  what  they  are  pleaiwd  to  call  the  ancietu  e^mtiiutiwn 
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tf  ffvnft^  are  silly  enough  to  regret  the  loss  of  its  advan* 
ts^6.  A  cbftatn  Monoerat,  an  obscure  citizen,  waa  arreBted 
a»  a  smuggler.  Although  there  existed  no  proof  against  him, 
the  fanners  of  the  public  revenue  did  not  hesitate,  on  that 
account,  to  have  him  thrown  into  one  of  the  dungeons  of  the 
Bicetre,  where  he  remained  twenty  months.  He  would  have 
died  there  without  sentence,  had  not  the  court  of  aids  ob" 
taiaed  for  him  the  restoration  of  his  liberty.  That  court  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  oppressors  of  Monnerat;  but 
it«  members  received  an  order  to  proceed  no  further  in  that 
affair.     ^  This  was  the  period,'  says  Mr.  Boit>sy  d'Anglas, 

*  when  Mr.  de  Malcsherbes  made  his  eloquent,  and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  holy  voice,  to  be  heard  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other.  The  environs  of  the  throne  resounded 
witJi  the  protest  of  one  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  state,  de- 
manding justice,  in  favour  of  one  of  the  leaat  exalted  indi- 
viduals in  the  kingdom/ 

Mr.  de  Malesherbes,  after  having  exposed  to  the  king,  in 
a  memoir  which  he  had  digested  in  the  name  of  the  court 
of  aids,  the  vexations  of  which  his  client  had  been  the  ob* 
jfict,  gives  a  tremendous  description  of  the  subterranean  dun- 
geona  of  the  Bicetre.  ^  Your  majesty  would  scarcely  be* 
lieve^*  adds  he,  *  that  a  man  merely  suspected  of  fraud,  could 
have  been  detained  for  more  than  a  month,  in  that  abode  of 
horror.  Yet  it  is  said^  that  a  prosecution  for  damages  against 
the  authors  of  a  vexatious  arrest,  is  to  act  in  contempt  of 
your  authority.  But,  sire,  your  subjects  still  enjoy  the  re- 
mains  of  ancient  liberty,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  de* 
privc  them.*    He  adds,  in  speaking  of  warrants  of  state; 

*  th«ry  were  reserved,  heretofore,  for  affairs  of  states  and  then 
it  was  necessary  to  respect  the  secrecy  of  your  administra* 
loatu  Now,  they  are  thought  necessar)',  whenever  a  plebeian 

Ibfta  tailed  in  the  respect  due  to  a  person  of  tank,  as  if  men 
m  power  had  not  advantages  enough.  This  is.  also,  the  com- 
MlMfci|iiiniihmiinl  of  imprudent  speeches,  of  which  there  is 


I 
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ii4  i^if#iBi^ipag>&  m^MmimkA. 

^Mie  «a  itofonaer  li^ev«r  ft  «itt{iiflioti8  wilHetsi '  Tht  coii»e» 
^eaoe  k,  inre^'llitt  odt  ^'shfl^  citistlirwithi*  fosr  Iei^ 
dottn,  but  ift  HaMe-'ttP  h«««e  %i«  liberty  Morif oed  to  flie%w- 
gesnce  x^  fttoperidr;  fdr  iii»  mifc  k  to  "greftt,  n  tahtmte 
horn  Ae  hfttred  t>f  ft  miobler;  norto  huinbie  ai'to  %e  ioi- 
moe^of  liimdt  •  dc|>ttty trf  the  wnnv»^ -  ^^     "*'^ 

Not  long  after  diis  affair,  happened  ^e  re^ohttioB  ^trrdttght 
ki  "tile  itiagHtra«^  m  r««rokieioii^wlii«h>iiifty  be  Te|kuNM  as 
«iie  of  ihe'^c^NiMS  «#4iie$  fgttm  -catiaCMplie,  ^wliieli^^^pM  to 
oyertum  the  tbrone.  It  b  known  wlwt  *wft8  ^tKe  attoili^ 
iC«te  po^'iHiieh  deaCrojrtd^  tslTTO^  ilie  «iiA«»ilf  df'&e 
faitiaueBl^^tilftt  soAitaryimd  feeble  barrief  wMch  ■<»  rAh- 
«ddto  despotic  fioirer  of  ttie^tBiniiier^  aiid  «if  tlie  kii^^*  Wm 
w^mamst  wt  pnesest  rtlaiei  fm  iheir^fitf ^extoj^  tiw  volifa^lMtt 
fiftan  fcnoBstrafeces  which  Mri^»4iiieghetbto'  |>ciiwNifiii 
behalf  of  the  court  of  aids,  in  that  awntoWMft  iittiiJuMtfiili^ 
Hiey  obudiMd  Ae  greateat  cdiebf^^  ^ntxigiwillfiJdl'EMl^, 
tad  left  upon  die  nliids  of  men,  Jn  Franeey  fta  IdipiiiaiWii 
which  ha«  never  been  obliterated.  *  They  must  fettaia^^  ftay* 
^  biographer  of  this  virtuous  magistrate,  'not  only  as  models 
of  eloquence  and  virtue,  but,  also,  as  a  solemn  protescatiaii 
m  ftivour  of  public  liberty,  at  the  moment  when  its  destruc- 
tion was  compassed.' 

The  dispersion  of  t^e  court  of  aids,  and  the  exSe  of  Mt. 
de  Malesherbes,  were  the  recompense  of  a  devotedaeat, 
which,  at  that  epoch  of  general  degradation,  had  allthc  dur 
aeter  of  heroism.  « 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  justice,  which  maclEftd 
the  accession  of  Louis'XVI,  to  the  throne,'  was  the  recal  of 
the  parBftments,  and  pf  the  other  courts  of  magtstnqr.  Mk> 
de  Malesheibes  reinstated,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  miht  head 
of  his  court,  delayed  not  to  submit  to  tiiie  Jting,  a  list  of  the 
oppressive  Iftws,  the  united  operation  of  which  overwhehaad 
fh#  poopki  — d4ie.prfti«ntedtha^49WiMMitllPwww  <iit  f*f ;|yi 
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9n  of  the  taxes,  '  I  conic/  says  he,  in  that  work, '  to  dc- 
thc  cause  of  the  people,  at  the  tribunal  of  their  king; 
to  show  him  the  true  situation  of  that  people,  of  whnm  the 
pcctacle  of  a  stately  court  does  not  remind  him.'  In  this 
nemoir,  are  found  these  remarkable  words;  Justice  is  the 
true  Senescence  of  kings.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  king  shall  limit  those  bounties^  which  are  conferred 
at  its  expense, 

Mr.  Boissy  d'Anglas,  after  having  quoted  for  the  use  of 
his  children,  many  passages  of  these  admirable  remonstrances, 
remarks,  at  the  close: 

*  That  recital,  so  clear,  and  so  exact,  is  the  best  answer  that 
can  be  made  to  those,  who  are  such  bad  Frenchmen,  as  to 
exhibit,  as  necessar\'  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  restoration 
of  that  oppressive  administration,  a  medley  of  errors,  and  of 
surhitr»r}'  power,  of  oppressions  and  of  iniquities,  which  so 
long  weighed  upon  us,  and  the  effects  and  consequences  of 
which*  terminated  so  unhappily  to  the  nation  and  to  its  king; 
an  administration  to  which  we  could  not  return  but  by  again 
crossing  torrents  of  blood  and  of  tears.' 

Mr.  de  Malesherbes,  so  enlightened  a  philosopher,  and 
the  most  humane  and  most  generous  of  men,  could  not  fail 
to  raise  his  eloquent  voice  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship. He  hasted  to  publish  many  memoirs,  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  hateful  system  of  persecution,  which  the  clergy  so- 
licited should  be  employed,  with  the  untircd  obstinacy  of 
fanaticism.  *  It  was  the  least  that  I  could  do,'  said  he  to  Mr. 
Boissy  d' Anglas,  *  to  atone  to  the  protestants,  for  the  injuries 
which  Mr.  de  Basville,  my  uncle,  inflicted  on  them.' 

Our  biographer  enters,  on  this  subject,  into  some  details 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  protestants  in  France,  before  the 
iieaaion  of  the  national  assembly.  But  we  perceive,  that  he 
lias  refrained  from  exhibiting  the  whole  truth,  in  relation  to 
the  persecutions  of  which  they  were  the  objects,  the  wanton 
punishments  devised  in  order  to  convert  them,  in  the  name 
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of  a  God  of  peace  and  of  kindneai,  of  die  conmoa  God  of 
die  victims,  and  of  dieir  penecutora. 

We  muat  advert  to  die  reception  of  Mr.  de  Maleaherbea 
in  the  French  academy,  because  it  was  truly  a  national  tri- 
umph. Per  the  first  time,  perhaps,  the  choice  of  the  academy 
found  no  oppoaers.  As  soon  as  Mr.  de  Malesherbes  offered 
himself,  not  a  single  candidate  placed  himself  in  the  ranks. 
Men  thought  that  a  man  like  him,  ought  to  find  no  competi- 
tors; even  in  a  career  in  which  a  superiority  of  right  in  others 
is  hardly  acknowledged.  The  discourse  which  he  delivered, 
at  the  meeting  of  his  reception,  the  most  solemn  of  which 
tile  records  of  the  academy  furnished  an  example,  deserved 
die  approbation  of  the  nation.  His  modesty  had  not  perw 
mitted  him  to  treat,  in  that  place,  a  subject  oi  literature;  he 
did  more:  he  had  the  art  to  transport  to  the  academic  ros- 
trum, a  kind  of  eloquence,  which  the  nation  had,  for  a  long 
time  lost;  that  political  eloquence,  so  honoured  among  the 
ancients,  and  of  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us  such  wob> 
derful  models. 

•  There  has  arisen,'  said  he,  in  commencing,  *  a  tribunal 
independent  of  all  sovereign  powers,  and  which  all  sovereign 
powers  respect;  which  decides  on  all  kinds  of  merit;  which 
appreciates  all  talents:  it  is  that  of  opinion.* 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  Mr.  de  Maleshert>es  was  in- 
vited to  the  ministry,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Tur- 
got;  and  men  saw  good  morals  show  themselves,  at  last,  near 
the  throne,  *  \^'e  beheld,  with  pleasure,'  says  Mr.  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  *  a  kind  of  circumspection  succeed,  at  the  court  of 
a  king  of  twenty,  the  licentiousness  of  that  of  a  monarch  of 
sixty.'  One  of  the  first  cares  of  Mr.  de  Malesherbes,  was, 
to  restore  to  liberty  the  individuals,  who,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  de  Meaupou,  had  been  deprived  of  it  by 
the  detestable  practice  of  state  warrants. 

We  arrive  at  a  period  when  events  acquire  dsuly,  a  higher 
degree  of  importance,  when  the  narrative  of  our  biographer. 


borrowt  as  weU  f rom  his  genius,  as  from  his  subject,  a  more 
lively  interest.  Carried  away,  hitherto,  by  the  pleasure  (f§ 
quoting  Irom  the  vntings  of  the  French  Soctmtes,  or  those 
of  his  w(xthy  panegyrist,  we  have,  unluckily,  {^gotten  to 
consider  the  space  which  is  allotted  to  ua,  for  thia  honourable 
task;  and  we  are  obliged  lo  offer  nothing  owre,  than  a  d«y 
and  frigid  indication  of  the  «iost  interesting  part  of  the  work* 

It  is  this  portion  of  Mr.  Boissy  d'Anglas's  work,  which 
we  recommend  particularly,  to  readers;  to  those  eq>eciaUy, 
who  are  ignorant,  or  who  have  been  wrongly  instructed  by 
what  a  succession  of  abuses,  <^  gross  errors,  and  of  fatal 
lollies,  a  government  already  abandoned  to  all  the  elements 
of  decay,  moved  rapidly  towards  its  ruin.  They  will  be  sMe 
to  collect  useful  information  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the 
revolution. 

We  behold  the  virtuous  Malesherbes,  whom  the  wishes  of 
^  nation  had  called  to  the  ministry,  withdraw,  &lled  with 
disgust,  from  a  court,  in  which,  perhaps  one  msn  oidy,  (aad 
it  was  the  pious  Louis  XVI.)  appreciated  his  knowledge  aad 
his  virtues,  but  had  not  power  to  defend  and  maintain  him 
in  his  office.  The  picture  of  that  court,  where  predoqainated 
fcH*  a  long  time,  the  genius  of  a  M aurepas,  is  worthy  of  the 
fixed  attention  of  observing  minds.  The  government  soon 
discovered,  by  the  irresolution  of  its  motions,  the  distress 
of  a  situation  which  became  daily,  more  troublesome;  it  took 
none  but  insignificant  or  childish  measures,  if  they  were  not 
destructive.  Convinced,  at  last,  of  the  insufficiency  of  its 
resources,  it  ventures  to  implore  ^e  assistance  <^  die  nation. 
Of  the  nation!  Unhappily,  it  was  not  to  that  ^nerous  na- 
tion, always  resigned  to  the  greatest  sacrifices,  that  the  voice 
of  the  monarch  applied;  it  was  to  an  assembly  of  the  chief 
men,  that  is  to  say,  of  rich  and  privileged  persons,  fully 
determined  to  abandon  none  of  their  pretensions,  so  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  society.  We  know  what  was,  indeed^  the 
resuk  of  thatpOB^^oip  «i«seBkb^. 
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It  is  in  misfortune,  that  wc  recal  our  true  friends.  The 
king  had  thought  of  Mr.  dc  Malcsherbes:  he  drew  him  once 
more  from  his  agreeable  retreat,  from  his  peaceful  occiipa- 
tions.  But  the  counsels  of  the  sage,  were  not  long  listened 
to.  If  he  found  not  again  at  court  the  same  men,  he  foimd 
the  same  spirit,  the  same  passions.  His  voice  was  again  sup- 
pressed. Clothed  with  the  tide  of  minister,  he  could  scarcely 
see  the  king.  He  was,  at  last,  obliged  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a 
courtier  to  cause  the  most  useful  counsels  to  reach  him. 
Alas!  they  did  not  all  reach  that  unfortunate  monarch.  Per- 
fidious friends  raised  between  him  and  truth,  a  barrier  of 
brass;  while  they  concealed  with  flowers,  the  abyss  towards 
which  monarchy  precipitated  itself.  It  was  only  in  the  pri- 
son of  the  temple,  that  the  king  was  enabled  to  read  the  ad- 
mirable memoir  of  his  virtuous  minister,  on  the  situation  of 
France.  Louis  XVI,  having  seen  Mr.  de  Malesherbes  again, 
after  having  read  that  work,  gazed  for  some  time  with  emo- 
tion on  that  respectable  old  man;  and  then  threw  himself 
into  his  arms,  bedewing  him  with  his  tears.  Is  not  this 
touching  scene,  which  was  an  honour  at  once  to  the  prince 
and  the  citizen,  an  eloquent  answer  to  those  degraded  wri- 
ters, who  still  endeavour  to  tarnish  the  fairest  glory,  which 
a  man  could  transmit  to  posterity?  Who  would  believe,  that 
writings  have  been  published  in  which  Mr.  de  Malesherbes 
is  confounded  with  the  Jacobins?  WiU  men  never  grow  tired 
of  affixing  that  common  name  oi  dangerous  theories,  oi  false 
doctrines,  to  principles  consecrated  cither  by  a  Fenelon,  the 
most  virtuous  man  of  his  age,  or  by  a  Malesherbes,  who,  not 
less  commendable,  perhaps,  for  knowledge  and  generous  sen- 
timents, had  the  unfortunate  advantage  of  showing  them  on 
a  more  exalted  theatre,  and  in  more  difficult  circumstances? 
Will  not  all  enlightened  and  just  Frenchmen  grow  weary,  in 
their  turn,  of  so  much  dishonesty. 

The  moment  in  which  Mr.  de  Malesherbes  was  to  give 
to  his  kbg  the  last  and  the  most  heroic  testimony  of  his  de- 
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itedness,  arrived  but  too  soon.  Wc  will  not  weaken,  by  a 
cold  analysis,  the  discourses  of  the  historian,  and  the  merit 
of  his  judicious  reflections  on  events  forever  to  be  deplored. 
No  other  part  of  the  work  can  give  a  more  just  idea  of  the 
exalted  sentiments,  of  the  style,  and  of  the  genius  of  the 
author. 

*  Such,"  says  he,  in  conclusion,  '  is  the  man,  in  regard  to 
whom  ancient  times  offer  nothing  more  glorious  than  his 
death;  modem  times,  nothing  more  honourable  than  his  life. 
Such  is  the  most  perfect  model  which  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
hibit to  those,  whose  love  of  virtue  excites  noble  thoughts.* 

Mr.  Boissy  d'Anglas  has  placed,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  some  notes;  in  which  he  discusses,  with  a  great  su- 
periority of  reasoning,  the  different  opinions  which  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  men  and  the  events  that  he  has  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  in  his  work.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  notes,  perhaps,  is  that  concerning  Mr.  Nccker«  It  ap- 
pears to  us  to  contain  %vhat  may  be  said  and  thought  most 
ju&tly  respecting  that  celebrated  personage.  We  find,  among 
tbeae  articles,  many  letters  addressed  to  the  author  by  Mr. 
de  Alaleshcrbes;  one  of  these  letters  is  a  touching  profession 
oi  utorai  and  political  faith,  in  which  the  soul  of  that  iUus- 
triou:>  philosopher  is  completely  seen. 

Mr.  Boissy  d'Anglas  is  one  of  those  public  characters, 
•  who  have  escaped  from  the  terrible  tempests  of  the  revolu- 
tiun,  who  has  it  most  m  his  power  to  furnish  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  history  of  that  memorable  epoch;  and  if,  among 
the  ciualities  indispensable,  in  order  to  write  with  digni^,  we 
ought  to  require  especially,  an  inflexible  probity,  an  absolute 
independence  of  opinions,  an  upright  judgment,  a  lucid  rea- 
aoQ;  few  writers  are  so  capable  of  discharging  that  important 
and  diflicult  commission. 


t90  MrmUMidgt'^  Voff9g* 

A]iT»  llv^Vfffogt  40  South  Jmericm^  Perfirmed  by  ordtr 
0ftkc  Amertcen  GotirnmeM<,  in  the  years  1817,  and  1819, 
tit  the  Friffate  Congrete*  By  H»  M.  Brackenridge,  Esq. 
Secrefluy  to  the  Mbsiott*  In  tw«  vols«*'-Baldinore>  1819. 
TitE  nitet*e8t  ib  South  Ainericiii  concerns,  which  was  felt 
by  some  considerable  part  of  our  countrymen,  about  two  yean 
ago,  has  itt  a  great  degree  vaikished,  firom  causes  which  it  is 
not  material  to  deveh>p,  but  of  which  we  would  simply  ne- 
nark,  that  they  afc  of  a  nature  such  «s  to  exonerate  our 
fepubHc  fttnn  all  blafne  in  the  tase.  Information  concetn- 
Ing  the  new  states  of  La  Plata,  was  eagerly  desired  at  one 
period,  afid  with  respett  to  several  primary  points,  has  beoi 
abund^tly  afFoitled  in  the  reports  of  the  American  geil- 
Uemen,  who  visited  those  provinceis,  as  commissioners  M 
oar  govermnent.  Their  accounts  are  made  up  of  statistieiil 
details  and  general  political  views;  but  these,  however  curi- 
ous and  valuable,  did  not  give  what  common  readers  would 
receive  with  more  satisfaction — we  mean,  sketches  of  ma»- 
tters,  of  local  scenery,  domestic  anecdotes,  and  in  short,  die 
usual  piquant  ingredients  of  books  of  travels. 

In  die  Work  of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  we  expected  to  find  dl 
deficiencies  amply  supplied:  his  powers  of  minute  obser- 
vation, and  graphic  description  had  been  already  proved 
in  his  *  Views  of  Lousiana,*  and  his  *  Journal  of  a  Voy- 
age up  the  Missouri.'  We  must  confess  that,  after  having 
attentively  perused  the  two  volumes  of  *  The  Voyage  to 
$outh  America,'  we  felt  in  a  measure  disappointed,  aud  dis- 
satisfied. They  contain,  indeed,  some  excellent  matter  of 
the  kind  which  we  particularly  desired;  but  they  are  still  too 
much  in  the  nature  of  a  geographical  and  political  disserta- 
tion upon  South  America  in  general;  and  the  author  has  al- 
lowed his  attention  to  be  too  frequently  attracted  to  the 
party-feuds  of  the  new  republics.  He  writes  as  one  who  had 
earnestly  taken  a  side,  and  is  drawn  into  discussions  some- 
what unjust  in  reference  to  the  individuab  whom  he  arraigni, 


and  not  a  little  fatiguing  lor  the  reader,  wko  ean  vepeat  wlwl 
he  should  have  been  able  to  prefix  with  truth  to  hia  booliw^ 
'  Mihi  Galba,  Otho,Vitelliua,  nee  benefictis  nee  injuria  cogaitIP 
We  cannot  but  think,  moreover,  that  the  two  volusida  mighl 
have  been  easily  and  advantageously,  compreased  into  qm 
^tout  octavo.  The  discussions  to  which  we  have  just  ad*" 
verted,  are  worse  than  useless;  and  another,  though  mH  coQ*^ 
siderable  portion  of  the  work,  could  be  fairly  described  at 
superfluous.  We  are  pleased  notwithstanding,  at  the  appear*, 
ance  of  these  volumes.  They  certainly  constitute  a  plen^ful 
fund  of  useful  and  agreeable  knowledge  concerning  the  cou^ 
tries  of  which  they  treat;  they  are  written,  besides,  in  a  atylciy 
which,  if  not  always  neat  and  correct,  is  generally  clear^ 
easy,  and  characteristic  of  a  lively,  vigorous  mind,  familiar 
with  good  models  of  authorship.  The  occasional  laxity  or 
incorrectness  with  which  it  is  chargeable,  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  hute  with  which  the  work  was  composed;  as  may, 
likewise,  most  of  what  can  be  deemed  objectionable  i» 
the  choice  of  topics  and  quality  of  substance.  To  the  ma^- 
jority  of  American  readers,  the  greater  part  of  what  Mr* 
Brack enridge  has  here  compiled  from  foreign  writers,  in 
relation  to  the  former  condition  of  South  America,  is  eiu 
Urely  new,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  satisfaction  as 
well  as  profit.  His  Introduction  which  is  particularly  and 
properly  devoted  to  that  subject,  forms  an  instructive,  preg- 
nant digest.  We  shall  proceed  at  once  to  make  a  quotation 
or  two  from  the  introduction;  and  such  extracts  from  the 
rest  of  the  work,  as  may  convey  the  best  idea  of  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  whole  contents,  and  contribute  most  to  the 
entertainment  of  our  readers. 

*  In  order  to  secure  to  the  Spanish  merchant  the  whc^e 
benefit  of  the  American  commerce,  the  Americans  were  not 
permitted  to  own  a  single  ship.  '  The  domestic  commerce 
between  the  different  American  viceroyalties,  which  would 
have  tended  so  mucli  to  their  mutual  comfort  and  advance- 
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ment,  was  in  general  prohibited,  or  placed  under  such  dis- 
couraging restrictions  as  to  be  productive  of  the  same  effect. 
No  foreigner  could  enter  the  colonies  without  special  license, 
no  vessel  of  any  foreign  nation  could  be  received  into  their 
harbors,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  trade  with  them  with- 
out permission,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Those  portions 
of  South  America,  such  as  Venezuela  and  La  Plata,  which 
were  not  possessed  of  mines,  and  depended  on  commerce 
entirely  for  the  value  of  their  products,  were  kept  in  the  low- 
est state  of  misery  and  depression.  Until  a  change  in  the 
system  took  place,  they  were  regarded  as  the  poorest  of  all 
the  Spanish  possessions,  although  they  afterwards  came  to 
rank  among  the  most  valuable  and  important;  they  are  now 
indeed  the  strong  holds  of  liberty,  and  by  them  in  all  proba- 
bility will  the  independence  of  South  America  be  achieved. 

Introduction^  p.  88. 

*  The  view  of  Spanish  America  which  I  have  given  in  this 
introduction^  may  serve  in  some  measure,  in  solving  the 
question  that  so  naturally  presents  itself,  how  Spain  has  been 
enabled  to  establish  and  maintain  this  wonderful  empire,  and 
why  the  South  Americans  have  been  apparently  so  tardy  asbd 
unsuccessful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  liberties? 

*  Something  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  situation  of  the  first 
settlers  and  conquerors,  who  stood  in  need  of  the  counte- 
nance of  some  £uropean  nation;  because  they  themselves 
held  millions  of  men  in  a  state  of  subjection.  They  had  not 
ceased  to  be  Spaniards;  though  removed  from  Spain,  they 
carried  with  them  Spanish  opinions,  customs,  and  prejudices. 
They  willingly  submitted  to  a  yoke,  which  their  descendants 
have  found  so  galling;  and  who  in  the  course  of  time,  having 
forgotten  the  parent  state,  in  many  respects  became  identi- 
fied in  feeling  with  the  aborigines  of  America.  They  were 
bound  down  and  enchained,  by  the  system  which  Spain  had 
been  enabled  to  establish.  The  dominion  of  Spain  therefore 
rested  partly  on  the  high  notions  of  loyalty  transmitted  by 
the  first  conquerors,  but  still  more  by  the  influence  of  a  priest- 
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under  the  immediate  control  of  the  sovereign.  Partly 
also,  to  the  apuihy  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  the  population; 
to  the  ease  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world, 
to  which  their  situation  invited;  and  to  the  uninterrupted 
calm  of  ages,  by  which  the  human  mind  came  to  be  deprived 
oi  its  energy.  One  part  of  America  could  be  turned  against 
uioiher;  and  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  Spanish  possessions, 
■»d  iheir  si-'  on  by  almost  impassable  boundaries,  there 
wae  little  1  d  of  their  making  a  common  cause.     Per- 

haps the  most  powerful  auxiliary  was  the  great  number  of 
European  Spaniards,  independently  of  those  in  office,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Indies.  Another  cause  may  be  raen- 
tionedi  which  is,  that  they  required  the  protection  of  Spain 
from  foreign  aggression;  but  they  did  not  see  that  they  were 
exposed  to  this,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
her,  that   whenever   they  have  been   molested,  it  has  been 

^oD  account  of  quarrels  between  Spain  and  some  Etiropean 
|^wer« 
^*  It  is  most  truly  observed  by  Mr.  Rodney,  "  that  this  state 
of  things  would  long  have  continued  but  for  events  in  this 
country  and  changes  in  Europe."  The  failure  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Curaccas  in  1797,  proves  that  the  great  body  of  the 
I  people  were  not  then  prepared  for  independence.     They  rc- 

H      quired  the  powerful  excitement  of  some  event,  whose  shock 
H      would  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  galvanism  to  the 
^      appareudy  dead,  in  order  to  awaken  in  them  political  life;  or 
as  ilicy  express  it  themselves,  to  cause  a  regeneration*  Such 
a  one  was  presented  in  the  captivity  of  Ferdinand,  and  the 
acts  of  that  lingular  political  drama,  when  the  Spanish  mo- 
I  oarchy  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  dissolution.     It  was 

^m  now  seen  that  there  was  do  want  of  susceptibility,  and  that 
"  all  that  was  requisite  in  the  first  instance,  was  some  event  of 
^^-  lran!>ccndant  interest.  Their  enthusiasm,  even  exceeded  that 
^B  of  tlic  Spaniards  of  Europe;  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
legions  of  Napoleon  had  planted  their  standards  on  their 
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shores.  They  assenibled — ^thry  spoke — ^thcy  thought^  and 
acted.  Loyalty  gave  the  impulse,  and  they  (lew  to  arms; 
but  this  loyalty  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Europeans,  who 
'  were  alarmed  at  thia  audden  transition  from  the  calm  of  des* 
pottsm,  to  the  most  terrific  energij.  Not  so  with  the  enlight- 
ened native  Americans,  in  whose  breasts  the  desire  of  indc- 
pcndence»  had  long  burned,  and  who  conceived  new  hopes, 
from  the  political  regeneration  of  their  countrymen.  All  that 
was  now  wanting,  was  to  give  a  direction  to  the  torrent  which 
had  begun  to  flow;  this  was  the  work  of  genius  and  intelli- 
gence, aided  by  circumstances  which  carried  with  them  the 
justification  of  necessity.  To  the  cry  of  long  live  our  king 
Ferdinand,  it  was  not  long  before  diat  of  t^itr^i  la  fiatria  sue* 
needed;  and  South  America  became  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
most  bloody  civil  wars  ever  recorded  by  history.  In  &omc 
places  it  has  been  thought  necessary  by  the  Spaniards  to  put 
(o  death  all  the  intelligent  and  intrepid,  so  that  the  revolu- 
tion may  have  no  leaders;  in  others,  shocking  to  relate,  the 
only  remaining  hope  of  regaining  these  countiics,  U  6y  indU' 
crtminatc  extermination  of  the  inhabitants.  Can  ftoy  mind 
human  or  divine,  wish  success  to  such  a  caused ^ 

INTERIOR  or  AN  AMERICAN  FRIGATE* 

•  Being  now  fairly  in  the  trades,  our  course  was  hardly  ij 
terrupted  for  a  moment;  we  had  a  steady  breeze  filling  all 
our  sails,  and  a  smooth  sea.  Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able than  the  temperature  of  the  air;  the  sails  required  little 
or  no  attention,  but  there  was  no  want  of  employment  in  this 
tittle  busy  world.  I  could  not  have  imagined  such  a  variety 
of  occupations  as  the  seamen  were  continually  engaged  in. 
The  officers  not  on  duty,  spent  their  time  in  reading  and  stu- 
dy, while  the  midshipmen,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number  were 
kept  closely  to  their  books.  There  was  no  lounging,  no  idle- 
^less,  no  silly  gossipping,  no  loud  talking;  and  as  to  intern* 
perance,  this  is  regarded,  on  board  of  an  American  maa  of 
war;  a  vice  for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness.'    p.  lia 
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*  Early  in  the  momtng  the  pilot  having  come  on  boards 
more  for  the  sake  of  complying  with  every  necessary  pre- 
•  than  because  his  ftervices  were  necessary,  we  passed 
l:..  .  .ac  spacious  harbor  of  Kio,  The  entrance  is  aboat  a 
mile  wije,  and  probably  the  safest  and  easiest  in  the  world. 
We  passed  on  the  right,  fart  Santa  Cruz  built  upon  a  shelf 
of  a  rock,  with  several  tier  of  guns  and  most  formidable  in 
its  appearance.  Strontr  works  are  also  erected  on  the  steep 
rock  behind  it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  singular  cleft 
crossed  by  a  dn  On  the  left  under  the  sugar  loaf 

there  is  another  I  j..,  .,  ;c  comparatively  of  not  much  conse- 
quence; as  the  best  channel  lies  pretty  close  to  Santa  Cruz. 
Vessels  generally  pass  directly  un<ler  its  guns.  We  passed 
another  small  fort  just  within  th»;  harbor.  The  place  is  said 
to  be  very  strongly  fortified;  it  certainly  possesses  extraordi- 
nary natural  facilities  for  this  purpase.  It  was  forced  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  French 
mariner,  Dugai  Trouin,  who  took  possession  of  the  city,  and 
laid  it  under  contribution;  but  its  fortifications  were  in  con- 
sequence greatly  improved.  As  we  entered  the  harbor,  a 
tao'  ificcnt  scene  opened  ujwn  us.     The  noble  basin 

»cai  i  j)assed  by  any  in  the  world,  resembling  a  large 

itke  rather  than  a  harbor,  expanded  majestically,  bordered 
by  high  woody  mountains,  interspersed  with  rocky  peaks  and 
precipices;  their  ridges  or  spur*  sloping  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  in  soine  places  terminating  abruptly,  in  others  leaving 
Barrow  vallies  and  a  thousand  beautiful  coves  or  recesses, 
with  sandy  beaches.  The  ridges  or  broken  grounds,  below 
the  nvjuniaina,  are  covered  with  convents,  churches,  and  beau- 
tiful gardens,  while  the  little  indents  or  sandy  bays  are  oc- 
cupied by  elegant  country  seats;  a  great  many  of  them  con- 
atructed  by  Portuguese  noblemen,  since  the  establishment  of 
'ithe  court  at  this  place,  or  by  English  merchants  who  have 
grown  rich  since  the  opening  of  trade.  A  range  of  much 
hi^er  mountains  is  seen  to  the  north-cast,  probably  at  least 
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forty  or  fifty  miles  distant.     The  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  or  St. 
Sebastian,  is  built  in  one  of  the  coves  just  memioned,  undeii 
be  mountain,  the  houses  much  crowded  together;  and  inde-s'! 
ndently  of  the  buildings  perched  on  heights,  or  raised  otl*j 
tic  neighboring  vallies,  it  would  not  possess  a  very  \in\ 
^itig  appearance:  but  the  quantity  of  shipping  gave  proofo  i 
|ft  busy  and  active  commerce,     p.  1 14. 

*  The  harbor  of  New- York  alone  can  bear  any  compftHson 
|4o  this  place,  in  indications  of  commercial  prosperity.  A  nc 
ll>le  spectacle  is  exhibited  by  the  number  of  vessels,  a  grca 
l|n'oportion  English,  lying  at  the  whar>c3  or  anchored  in  the 
istream.     Great   numbers  of  small  boats  were  continual)]p 
imoving  about,  rigged  in  a  very  awkward,  clumsy  manner^ 
|6r  rowed  with  a  slow  and  solemn  stroke,  as  if  to  the  tune  of 
\fhe  dead  march  in  Saul.     p.  113. 

'  A  modey  collection  of  people  attracted  by  curiosity  were 
[lounging  about  the  quay,  their  looks  directed  towards  thfl 
[AmtriLan  frigate  as  the  principal  object  of  their  cuiiosilyi 
|l  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  their  dress  or  looks;  nothing 
[could  be  raore  imlike  our  countrymen.  The  English 
[French  fashions  do  not  appear  to  predominate.  Among  these' 
coplc  I  felt  myself  indeed  a  stranger;  their  countenances 
Imade  a  very  unfavorable  impression  on  me,  though  by  no 
I  means  disposed  to  judge  hastily,  for  I  have  been  too  otten 
[taught  by  experience  the  danger  of  condemning  people  by 
[wholesale,  merely  on  account  of  their  looks.  The  complex- 
lions  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  generally  dark,  their 
[features  coarse,  and  their  persons  in  general  inclining  to  cor-"^ 
rpulency.  A  number  of  them  were  distinguished  by  ribbons 
I  vid  baubles  attached  to  their  button  holes,  many  wore 
[mous  ill-contrived  cocked  hats,  and  all  appeared  desirous  to"" 
[distinguish  their  persons,  by  the  wearing  of  some  badge  or 
[uniform.*     p*  119. 

*  Below  the  landing  there  is  a  fountain  of  fresh  water  con- 
veyed   hither   for  the   aqueduct,  which  is  constandy  sur*** 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  noisy  negroes  wailing  for  their  turn* 
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about  twenty  of  these  miserable  wretches  chained  to- 
cther  by  the  neck,  and  each  one  carrying  a  bucket  q(  water 
his  bead:  they  relieved  the  bodily  pain  or  suiFeringf  by  a 
'Icind  of  h      '  '     nlikc  diat  made  by  a  flock  of  wild 

gecBC.     1  iicd  to  carts  or  carrying  hurthrns, 

and  all  screaming  in  the  same  stylc^  producing  a  general  ef«l| 
ct  of  which  I  can  convey  no  idea.     p.  120. 
*  Two   American  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  this  place 
[ic  time,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  offered  to  become 
our  guides.     They  first  conducted  us  to  a  kind  of  boardings 
housi       '         together  with   some  other  foreigners  they  hadH 
proci.!  ,^ing9;  for  there  is  no  respectable  inn  or  coffee* 

house  in  the  city.    I  can  scarcely  imagine  how  they  contriver- 1 
dispense  with  what  in  our  cities  appear  so  necessary.  Af-' J 
tr  reposing  ourselves  here  for  a  short  time  we  proceeded  to  •I 
Raminc    the    city.     Our  walk    was  extremely    unpleasant, 
trough  narrow  and  dirty  streets  without  side  walks.     Th©^ 
ural  have  a  mean  appearance,  with  projecting^ 
■g  lie  second  story,  which  approach  sonear^that* 

two  persons  might  almost  shake  hands  across  the  street;  pro*'^ 
bably  the  ancient  Moorish  taste.  On  account  of  the  great 
number  of  old  fashioned  chaises,  principally  drawn  by  mules,  - 
winch  dashed  along  without  paying  much  attention  to  vny^ 
one,  we  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  run^ 
LOVcr.     Ciieat  numbers  rode  also  on  stud  horses  of  a  smalll 

c,  with  tails  sweeping  the  ground;  but  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  both  sexes,  were  carried  about  in  a  kind  of  sedan  chair  ^ 
^i  a  curious  construction,  and  generally  ornamented  with  ^ 
|ilding.  The  curtains  were  sometimes  drawn  aside  for  the< 
rpottc  of  peeping  out.  The  men  who  were  thus  carried'! 
'  were  generaUy  priests  and  nobles,  as  I  judged  by  thcir^ 
'  icir  it  is  not  the  custom  in  this  coun- 

fti^  ^   la  of  distinction,  to  be  used  only  on 

days  of  ceremony  or  parade.  Nothing  surprised  mc  more  than 
the  number  of  persons  I  saw  in  the  street  with  decorations  ' 
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» are  i  uaulMriy  anUoag  b  ihe  streeis  with  i 
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p.ua. 

^Theiandentiafthe  cHy  appear  tehe,  riperiiiy ia  the 
hnrer  efaMaes,  estremely  lively,  active^  aad  cheerful;  hat 
fimn  the  Cecilities  of  gainiag  a  UTeUhood,  and  the  : 
oceurreaee  of  their  holidayt,  the  greater  pert  of  their  i 
is  spent  in  anmaenaenta*  Few  beggars  ere  to  be  seca,  aad 
all  except  the  wretched  brutalized  BhiTcs^  are  deceally  dad. 
llie  streeu  swana  with  children;  and  in  the  coimtiy,  aa- 
cording  to  LangsdroflF^  they  are  even  more  prolific  than  ia 
the  United  States;  fifteea,  and  even  twenty  of  a  faauly,  being 
aetunusoat  Yoong  children  enjoy  ezceUeat  health;  and  ana 
ia  geaeral,  weaned  young,  and  noorished  with  the 
mhieh  is  extremely  wholesome,  and  well  adapted  for  the  j 
pose.  The  upper  daeees  are  said  to  lead  a  very  inactifc  and 
iadoleat  Ufo,  coasuiting  only  the  gratification  of  their  plea* 
sores;  ia  coasequence  of  this,  their  old  age  is  overtaken  by 
chronie  diseases,  aaaoqg  them  the  dephmtkum,  or  swelling 
of  the  legs,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  those 
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of^e  rVrV-nr.  I  ftair  one  case  of  this  malady,  at  which  I 
was  fc^t  t\ocked.     The  inhal>it;ints   in  gtrntral,  arc  itm- 

penite  in  dietr  H\  toj^;  but  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  we 
hear,  very  depraved,  as  weU  as  i^orant.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  nature  of  their  composition;  all 
the  mechanics  are  either  negroes  or  mulattoes;  and  indeed, 
aliQOKt  every  business  which  requires  attention,  and  assidot- 
ty^  i«  pursued  by  colored  people,  a  great  proportion  of  whom 
«re  free.  The  people  in  general,  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  state 
of  political  degradation,  they  know  nothing  of  the  measures 
of  government;  affairs  of  state  are  never  the  subject  of  their 
conversation,  unless  indeed  with  a  very  small  number  among 
the  higher  classes,  who  observe  the  greatest  secrecy  and  cau- 
tioQ.  The  prejudice  with  respect  to  complexion,  did  nc^t  ap- 
pear to  me  as  strong  as  in  the  United  States.  Tkia  may  be 
owing  to  the  great  number  of  persons  i)f  color,  who  own 
large  fortunes,  and  possess  wealth  and  consequence.  I  re^ 
marked  several  mulatto  priests,  and  in  one  instance  a  negro,* 

p.  Ul. 
There  is  but  little  skill  displayed  here  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  Although  they  have  the  finest  wood  in  the  world  for 
tabimct  work,  their  furniture  is  very  badly  constructed,  and 
the  defect  is  supplied  by  a  profusion  of  gilumg.  They  excel, 
bovever,  in  making  ornaments  of  gold,  such  as  chains,  crosa^ 
eSt  &c.;  but  precious  stones  are  not  well  set  by  them;  and  in 
general,  they  display  but  little  taste.  As  to  the  fine  arts,  they 
■re  extremely  low.  The  king's  library,  of  sixty  thousand 
volumes,  has  been  thrown  open  for  the  use  of  the  public,  but 
within  this  capital  of  a  great  empire,  it  will  be  long  before  there 
will  be  any  thing  that  will  deserve  the  name  of  literature. 
The  rich  native  inhabitants  have  generally  other  tastes;  there 
i»  nothing  to  call  forth  public  discussions  from  the  press; 
there  is  yet,  in  fact,  no  public.  The  art  of  printing,  itself, 
wUch  was  restricted  in  the  colonial  state,  is  not  yet  suHicient- 
ly  spread  to  eatisiy  the  demand,  small  m  at  i«*'    p*  145. 


t  ■■  *^  9mcA  tmttkm  opinadi^,  cw«.  aattiini  ^mfmtt  wih^^ 

wmd  whea w  cfridwr  tht  omU- ptapoilMiB  to  be  deducted 

Jar  like*  HidMunhee,  ortfiar  exficwreiigor  of  cBuuitfr  aein 

:<dke  %Me  cf  -RnttM,  ipe  auy  iBm^oae  idea  o£  Utrgratfneai. 

It  iswMlieden  the  ■ottli'liBr^laMtliooMBdauleahytlie  jsigli- 

•tf  cmaeeirfdie  Aiwttoii»  eod  itim  >ee>coMtofa—rty  twice 

*e  extent  of  ^bMflf  the  Umledtelet.    Fram  the  ea^taL-to 

'ito  northeni  eatrsBiiiy  at-die  anathvf  ^diejavari,  it  is  la  a 

«rai|^ line, between  tlmftand-iovr  thoueaad -anlee*  'From 

Ae  Rio  f aneiio-to  CuiiAa, in  the  pranacoof  Mato-GroMo, 

4k9  diManee  u  v|»wardi  of « tfaooeand  nilee  bf  >lBBd^   Uo 

'Covntry-  le  better  eopplied  with  portB '  and  haihon^  those  of 

ilio' jBneira,'aad  St.  Salvador^  are  not  torpaeeed,  if  equitted, 

lly  toy  m  the  woidtmrf  thoee  of  Parar  MaMhnnM.Oienda, 

^Fanuba,  S^guva,  Sapiritn  Santo^  St.  Calhet<ine|<Ri»<»raide, 

^  and  many  odien.    The  position  of  Brazil  in  laiatioa  to>lifn- 

inpe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  amongst  thoee  advantages  -nsualfy 

pmnted  out  by  those  who  seem  to  be  oft-opinion  that.thb 

country  is  destined  to  hold  the  highest  rank  smong  commtt- 

cial  nations.    The  possessions  of  Portugal  may  be  said  to 

occupy  both  shores  of  the  Athmtic.  The  distance  from  Cape 

St  Roque  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  African  ccmtincnt,  is 

estimated  at  five  hundred  leagues.'    p.  16a. 

'  There  is  something  extremely  painfol  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  scenes  of  recent  and  rapid  decay.  The  sufferers  in 
the  havoc  and  desolation,  are  brought  near  to  ns,  and  we 
cannot  but  sympathise  in  their  misfortunes.  Ancient  mins 
are  associated  with  beings  who  in  the  ccmrse  of  nature  and 
time,  vrouM  long  since  have  passed  away  at  any  rate,  but  we 
unavoidably  share  in  the  miseries  of  our  cotemporaries, 
where  we  are  surrounded  by  their  sad  memoriels.  At  every 
step  I  found  something  to  awaken  these  reflectianB.  Traces 
of  the  most  rapid  decline  of  this  lately  flourishing  and  popu- 
lous town,  every  where  present  themselvna.  •  -The  greater 
part  of  the  hooaea  wein  tamhIiBg  doimari 
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were  uninhabitctl  excepting  as  barracks  for  the  sol- 
In  the  more  frequented  streets,  few  were  seen  bc»j 
aides  soldiers,  or  perhaps  a  solitary  fcnnale  dressed  in  blacky] 
tealing  along  to  some  chapel  to  count  her  beads.     There! 
'  Seemed  to  be  little  or  no  business  doing  any  where  not  evenJ 
at  the  pulperias  or  shops.     The  town,  in  fact,  looked  as  if  it  j 
had  experienced  the   visitation  of  the  plague.     During  the  ] 
Uncr  part  of  our  walk,  it  being  the  commencement  of  thcj 
siesta,  (about  one  o'clock)  the  silence  in  the  cit>'  was  in  some 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance.     We  observ* 
ed  a  number  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  lying  across  the 
-footways  flat  on  their  backs,  in  the  shady  side  of  the  houses, 
riih  their  poncho  or  rug  spread  under  them;  we  were  oblig-j 
cd  to  pass  round,  being  unwilling  to  step  over  them,  from 
.-the  same  kind  of  apprehension  we  should   feel  from  a  fierce] 
tnastif!  or  bull  dog.     Happening  to  peep  into  a  meat  shop^  I| 
observed  a  kind  of  Indian  1>  ing  on  his  poncho  on  the  earthea I 
oor,  in  the  midst  of  myriads  of  flies,  who  covered  his  bare 
rlrgs,  face,  and  hands,  without  causing  him  the  slightest  un* 
Easiness.     These  people  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  ap»  I 
peared  to  have  a  considerable  mixture  of  Indian  racc»  judg- 
[from  their  complexion  and  their  lank  black  hair,  whiclx 
I  afafaBt  as  coarse  as  the  mane  of  a  horse. 

*  The  town  still  retains  every  proof  of  having  once  been 
flourishing.     The  streets  are  laid  oflF  at  right  angles,  and  arei 
much  more  spacious  than  those  of  Kio,  as  well  as  less  filthy,] 
although  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  them;  the  buildings^ 
arc  also  in  general,  erected  in  much  better  taste.  The  streets 

;  paved,  but  the  footways  narrow  and  indifferent,  i^.  212,  &C 

*  The  occupation  of  this   city  by   general   Lecor,  with  thcij 
principal  division,  consisting  of  &vc  tliousand  men,  whict 

since  been  reinforced,  may  be  considered  as  giving  it  the 
nifrhing  blow.     Within  eight  years,  the  population  has  beett«| 
luccd  at  least  two-thirdsi  many  of  the  principal  inhubuantalj 
Ikave  removed;  property  to  an  immense  amount  in  the  de* 
VOL.  I.  26 
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Itghtful  suburbs,  which  contained  a  greater  population  than 
the  town,  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  value  of  what  remains 
reduced  to  a  mere  trifle.  It  is  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  garri- 
son, with  a  few  starved  inhabitants,  who  are  vexed  and  bar 
rassed  by  the  military.  I  am  told,  that  notwithstanding  thii 
misery,  there  is  a  theatre  here,  and  that  the  evenings  are 
spent  in  balls  and  dances,  perhaps  for  want  of  other  employ- 
ments; the  outward  actions  are  not  always  the  certain  index 
of  the  heart.  When  we  consider  the  stagnation  of  business, 
the  depreciation  of  property,  and  the  deficiency  of  supplies, 
we  may  easily  conjecture  what  must  be  the  condition  of  chSH 
people.     iZ*.  p,2l6.  ^^ 

'  We  sallied  forth  at  one  of  the  gates,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
country  outside  of  the  walls,  and  within  the  Portuguese  lines, 
which  extend  around   about  three  miles.     It  would  not  be 
Considered  safe  to  go  beyond  them,  lest  we  should  fall  in  with 
the  Gauchos^  the  name  by  which  the  people  of  Artigas  are 
designated,  and  who  might  take  a  fancy  to  our  clothes.  ThSH 
general  observed,  that  with  respect  to  himself,  he  would  hav^H 
nothing  to  fear,  as  he  was  known  to  them;  but  he  was  notcertaia 
that  he  could  aiFord  protection  to  those  who  were  with  hicQi^| 
I  do  not  suppose  they  are  quite  as  ferocious  as  they  are  gc^^ 
nerally  represented  to  be;  but  I  presume  they  arc  very  little 
better  than  the  Missouri  Indians.    We  soon  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  ruins,  whose  aspect  was  much  more  melai 
choly  than  those  of  the  city  itself.     Nearly  the  whole  exic! 
which  I  have  mentioned,  was  once  covered  with  delighi 
dwellings    and  contiguous  gardens,  in  the  highest  culti 
tion;  ii  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation.     The  ground  scared 
exhibits  traces  of  the  spots  where  they  stood,  or  of  the  gar- 
dens, excepting  here  and  there,  fragments  of  the  hedges  of 
the  prickly  pear,  with  which  they  had  formerly  been  enclos- 
ed.    The  fruit  trees,  and  those   planted  for  ornament,  had 
been  cut  dt»wn  for  lucl,  or  perhaps  through  wantonness.  Over 
the  surface  of  thi»  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  which  a  tew 
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contained  as  great  a  population  as  the  city  itself, 
there  are,  at  present,  not  more  than  a  dozen  families,  upon 
whom  soldiers  arc  billeted^  and  a  few  uninhabited  dilapidat- 
ed buildings.  This  is  the  result  of  the  unhappy  sieges  which 
have  reduced  the  population  of  this  city  and  suburbs,  from  up- 
wards of  thirty  thousand  lo  little  more  than  seven,  ib,  p.  218. 

*  On  arriving  at  the  high  ground  near  the  lines,  the  pros- 
pect was  truly  delightful;  the  city  and  harbor,  the  shipping, 
the  frigate  Congress  with  her  glorious  flag,  distinguishable 
at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  any  other  nation,  the  mount, 
the  expanse  of  this  vast  river,  at  this  place  at  least  seventy 
miles  wide,  spread  out  below  me;  from  this  point  the  ground 
sloping  to  the  interior,  presented  an  enchanting  landscape; 
the  surface  of  the  country  waving  like  the  Attakapas  or  Opa- 
lousas,  with  here  and  there  some  rising  grounds,  and  some 
blue  hills  at  a  great  distance.  Along  a  beautiful  winding 
stream,  which  flowed  through  a  valley  before  us,  there  were 
more  trees  and  shrubbery  than  I  had  expected  to  have  seen; 
but  this  terrestrial  paradise  was  silent  and  waste — man  had 
not  fixed  here  his  "  cheerful  abode."     ib,  p.  220. 

*  We  were  told  that  the  interior  of  the  country  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  possessed  the  same  beauty  of  surface,  and 
fertilit}'  of  soil,  and  although  generally  well  supplied  with 
fine  streams,  a  small  proportion  of  it  can  be  said  to  be  hilly 
or  mountainous;  and  that  in  general,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  wood  along  the  water  courses.  On  examining  the  map  of 
Azara,  it  will  appear  to  be  abundantly  supplied  with  fine 
nvers;  it  is  bounded  in  its  whole  extent  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred miles  on  the  east  by  the  river  Uruguay,  which  may 
bear  a  comparison  even  with  the  Rhine  or  Danube  of  Eu- 
rope. This  river  has  also  a  number  of  important  navigable 
tributaries,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Ubicuig,  and  the 
Rio  Negro,  together  with  several  other  rivers  which  dis- 
cJurgc  themselves  either  into  the  Atlantic  or  the  La  Plata. 

f^.  p.  221. 


In  the  ereniagour  companioas  after  tatofca  i^ttt  of  tome* 
wbtt  stimobitiiig,  struck  up  one  of  their  natkMud  songs,  which 
Aey  sung  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  we  shouid  our  UaB 
Columbia!  I  joined  them  in  my  heart,  diough  incapable  of 
taking  part  in  the  concert  with  my  Toice.  The  air  was  some- 
what slow,  yet  bold  and  cacpressive;  the  words  of  die  fiiat 
stanza  and  chorus  were  as  follows: 

VATIOMAL  BTMW. 

*  <Nd,  imntales  el  grito  ngrsdo, 
Libertad,  Libertad,  Libeitad, 
Old,  el  nddo  de  ratM  csdeiiM 
Yed  en  troMH  s  la  noble  igaddad; 
Se  levanta  en  la  fax  de  la  tiens, 
Una  naera  gloriosa  nacion, 
Coroaada  de  vx  siende  laareles, 
T  a  nu  plantas,  rendido  un  Uoo. 

C^ono. 
Sean  etefDoa  kM  laareles, 
Que  inpimaa  oon»^iiir, 
ConmadM  de  j^ria  riranuN, 
O  jnremoe,  coo  gloria  morir.* 

Hie  foUowing  is  a  literal  translation: 

Hear,  O  mortalb!  the  sacred  shouts, 
Of  liberty,  liberty,  liberty: 
Hear  the  soend  of  broken  chains, 
Behold  eqaality  enthroned; 
Behold  in  the  face  of  day  arising, 
A  new  and  glorious  nation. 
Her  broirs  are  crotroM  with  laurel, 
A  ▼anqoished  lion  at  her  feet 

Chorus. 
Be  eternal  the  laurels 
We  have  dared  to  win; 
Crowned  with  glory  let  ns  lire. 
Or  with  glory,  swear  to  die. 

BUBNOS  ATRS8. 

'  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a  rude  sketch  of  the 
city,  as  it  appeared  to  us^  a  task  much  easier  than  to  convey 
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l!i    n    vnl  impressions  left  on  the  mind.     It  stretches  along 

u     ^^      unk  about  two  miles;   its  domes  and  steeples^  ai^dj 

Ibeavy  masses  of  building,  give  it  an  imposing,  but  somcwhaKj 

3my  aspect.     Immense   piles  of  dingy   brown  coloured 
[brick,  %vith  little  variety,  heavy  and  dull,  showed  that  it  di<|J 
'  aui  ial;c  Its  rise  under  the  patronage  of   liberty.     Compared 
to  Philadelphia  or  New- York,  it  is  a  vast  mass  of  bricks  piltJ 
^ed  up  without  taste,   elegance,  or  variety.     The   houses  in] 
some  places,  appear  to  ascend  in  stages;  one  story  rising  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bank,  the  second  story  leaving  part  of  it  as 
a  terrace,  and,  in  like   manner,  where   the  building  rose  toi 
three  stories,  a  second  terrace   was  left,  besides  the  roof  of  J 
the  house,  which  is  invariably  flat.     The  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  fortification.    The  streets  at  regular  inter*  j 
,  vals,  open  at  right  angles  with    the  river,  and  their  ascent  I^j 
LSteep.      Between  the  bank  and   the  water's  edge,  there  is  i 
lapacc  of  considerable  width,  rarely  covered  by  the  tides;  %l 
number  of  people  were  seen   here   presenting  some  appear*] 
amce  of  the  busy  bustle  of  trade,  while  the  border  of  the  ri*| 
ver,  for  more  than  a  mile,  was  occupied  by  washerwomen,  and^ 
the  green  sward  covered  with  clothes  spread  out  in  the  sun. 

iL  p.  i78,, 
*  Our  boat  having  been   prepared,  I  embarked  with  lieu* 
tenant  Clack,  Mr.  Breeze,  the  purser,  Dr.  Baldwin,  and 
owner  of  the  maiacabada.  It  was  necessar)'  to  make  some  ar-l 
rangements  at  the  custom-house,  with  respect  to  our  bag-»J 
gage,  to  prevent  unpleasant  detention:  Mr.  Kodney  and  cor 
modore  Sinclair,  declined  going  on  shore.     As  it  was  low 
water,  it  was  so  shallow,  that  our  boat,  though  small,  could 
not  approach,  we  were  therefore  compelled  to  get  into  a  cart, 
According  to  custom,  and  to  be  thus  ferried  to  shore,  at  least  a 
hundred  yards.     These  carts  would  appear  in  our  country, 
of  a  most  awkward  and  clumsy  structure.     They  are  drd%vn 
-  by  two  horses;  the  wheels  are  of  an  enormous  size,  and  the 
i|Uaolity  of  wood  employed  in  the  structure  of  the  vehicle, 
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ooeiiiighfcfappoie,trDiildbeakMMlofitadf.  I  im  toM  titec 
within  m  few  yean  past,  an  English  carriage,  or  wagon  ma- 
ker, ha*  estaUuhed  hiauelf  in  the  city,  and  has  already  made 
a  fortune  by  coostructing  carts  and  wagons,  on  a  more  mcK 
dem  plan}  that  his  price,  at  Brst,  for  a  common  two  horse 
wagon,  was  five  hundred  dollan,  but  since  they  have  become 
in  nM»c  general  use,  it  has  fallen  one  half;  but  it  will  be^a 
consideraUe  time,  before  the  present  clumsy,  and  mconveni- 
ent  machines,  will  be  superseded.  It  will  happen  here,  as 
in  every  thing  else,  that  the  progress  of  improvement  will 
be  slow.    1^.  p.  279. 

*  I  had  no  sooner  been  comfortably  setded  in  my  lodgings, 
than  I  felt  impatient  to  take  a  stroU  through  the  town.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  regular,  like  those  of  Monte  Video^ 
a  few  of  them  are  paved,  but  hollow  in  the  middle.  The 
houses  are  pretty  generally  two  stories  high,  with  flat  rooft^ 
and,  for  the  most  part,  plaistered  on  the  outside;  which,  widt- 
out  doubt,  at  first,  improved  their  appearance,  but  by  time 
and  neglect,  they  have  become  somewhat  shabby.  There 
tfe  no  elegant  rows  of  buildings  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  New- 
York,  but  many  are  spacious,  and  all  take  up  much  more 
ground  than  with  us.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  have 
large  open  courts,  or  varandas,  both  in  front  and  rear,  which 
are  called  patios.  These  patios  are  not  like  our  yards,  en- 
closed by  a  wall  or  railing;  their  dwellings  for  the  most  part, 
properly  compose  three  connected  buildings,  forming  as  ma- 
ny sides  of  a  square;  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  house  making 
up  the  fourth.  In  the  centre  of  the  front  building  there  is  a 
gate-way,  and  the  rooms  on  either  hand,  as  we  enter,  are  in 
general  occupied  as  places  of  business,  or  merchants*  count- 
ing rooms;  the  rear  building,  is  usually  the  dining  room, 
while  that  on  the  left,  or  the  right,  (as  it  may  happen,)  is  the 
sitting  room  or  parlour.  The  patio  is  usually  paved  with 
brick,  and  sometimes  with  marble,  and  is  a  cool  and  delight- 
ful place.  Grape>vines  are  planted  round  the  wdls^  and  at 
this  season,  are  loaded  with  their  firuit.     id,  p.  282. 
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rattemton  is  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  street^; 
It  strt'cts,  where  there  was  no  pavement,  I 
observed  several  deep  mud  holes;  Into  these,  dead  cats  and 
dogs  are  sometimes  thrown,  from  too  much  indolence  to  car- 
ry them  out  of  the  way.  The  aide  walks  are  very  narrow, 
and  in  bad  repair;  this  is  better  than  at  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
there  are  none  at  all.  1  observed,  however,  as  I  went  along 
a  number  of  convicts,  as  1  took  them  to  be,  engaged  in  mend- 
ing the  bud  places  already  mentioned.  In  these  particulars, 
I  was  very  much  reminded  of  New-Orleans;  in  fact,  in  many 
other  points,  I  observed  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
two  cities.  I  can  say  but  little  for  the  police,  when  compar- 
ed to  our  towns;  but  this  place  manifests  a  still  greater  supe- 
riority over  Rio  Janeiro;  and  many  important  improvements, 
that  have  been  introduced  within  a  few  years  past,  were 
pointed  out  to  me.  I  should  like  to  see,  however,  some 
trouble  bestowed  in  cleaning  those  streets  that  are  paved,  and 
in  paving  the  rest;  as  well  as  in  freeing  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  from  the  quantity  of  dust  collected,  whcreever  it  can 
finding  a  resting  place. 

*  But  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
of  the  people  who  frequent  it.     ib.  p.  283,  &c. 

*  I  saw  nothing  but  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  repub- 
licanism; in  the  streets,  there  were  none  but  plain  citizens,  and 
citizen  soldiers;  some  of  the  latter,  perhaps,  showing  a  little 
of  the  coxcomb,  and  others  exhibiting  rather  a  militia  appear- 
ance^ not  the  less  agreeable  to  me  on  that  account.  In  fact, 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  myself  in  one  of  our  own  towns, 
judging  by  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the  people  whom  I 
met.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  population  of 
this  place,  from  that  of  Rio.  I  saw  no  one  bearing  the  in- 
signia of  nobility,  except  an  old  crazy  man,  followed  by  a 
train  of  roguish  boys.  There  were  no  palanquins,  or  rattling 
eqttipages;  in  these  matters,  there  was  much  less  luxury  and 
splendour  than  with  us.     llie  females,  instead  of  being  im- 
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mured  by  jealoasy,  are  permitted  to  walk  abroad  and  breathe 
the  air.     /A.  p.  -•:84. 

*  Buenos  Ayres  may  very  justly  be  compared  to  the  buat 
of  a  very  beautiful  female,  placed  upon  a  pedestal  of  rude 
unshapen  stone.  Great  numbers  oi  ^michon^  and  other  coun- 
try prople,  are  seen  in  the  streets,  and  always  on  horse-back; 
and  as  there  prevails  a  universal  passion  for  rid mg,  the  n urn- 
bcr  of  horses  is  very  great.  The  European  m  *  f  capari- 
soning is  occasionally  seen,  but  most  usually, '  ic,  sad- 
dle, &c.  would  be  regarded  as  curiosities  by  us.  The  stir- 
rups of  the  gawhos  are  so  small,  as  to  admit  little  more  than 
the  big  toe  of  the  rider,  who  makes  a  very  grotesque  figure 
with  his  long  flowing  poncho.  This  is  a  kind  of  striped  cot- 
ton»  or  woolen  rug,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  fine 
or  coarse,  according  to  the  purse  of  tlie  wearer,  with  nothing 
but  a  slit  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  is  thrust;  it 
hangs  down  perfectly  loose,  resembling  somewhat,  a  wagon* 
er's  frock.  In  rain,  it  answers  the  purposes  of  a  big-coat, 
and  in  hot  weather,  is  placed  on  the  saddle. 

'  These  gauchos^  I  generally  observed  clustered  about  the 
pulpertat^  or  grog  shops;  of  which  there  are  great  numbers 
in  the  cit>'  and  suburbs;  these  people  frequently  drink  and 
carouse  on  horseback,  while  the  horses  of  those  that  are  dis- 
mounted, continue  to  stand  still  without  being  fastened,  as 
they  are  all  taught  to  do,  and  champing  the  bit.  These  ca- 
rousing groups  would  afford  excellent  subjects  for  Flemish 
painters.  The  horses,  though  not  of  a  large  size,  arc  all 
finely  formed;  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which 
I  did  not  remark  good  limbs,  and  head,  and  neck.  The  gao- 
chos  are  often  bare  footed  and  bare  legged;  or,  instead  of 
boots,  make  use  of  the  skin  of  the  hind  legs  ol  the  horse;  the 
joint  answering  the  purpose  of  a  heel,  and  furnishing  a  very 
cheap  kind  of  suwarrow.     ib»  p.  286,  &c. 

*  As  this  is  the  fruit  season,  a  great  numlier  of  people  were 
erying  peaches  tip  and  down  the  street,  but  on  horseback 
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ith  large  paniers  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  oxen,  on  each 
e.  Milk,  in  large  tin  canisters,  was  cried  about  in  the 
same  way,  and  as  they  were  carried  in  a  tolerable  trot,  I  ex- 
ited every  moment  to  hear  the  cry  changed  to  thatof  but> 
r.  As  I  moved  along  towards  the  great  square,  a  part  of 
which  is  the  principal  market  place,  (immediately  in  front  of 
the  castle,  or  government  house,)  there  appeared  to  be  a 
great  throng  of  people.  I  met  some  priests  and  friars,  but 
by  no  means  as  many  as  I  expected,  and  nothing  like  the 
number  I  met  at  Rio  Janeiro,     p.  288. 

^  On  approachttig  the  market  place,  as  it  was  still  early  in 
the  day,  1  found  that  the  crowd  had  not  entirely  dispersed. 
There  is  no  market  house  or  stalls,  except  in  the  meat  mar- 
ket, situated  on  one  corner  of  the  square  which  fronts  on  the 
plaza.  Every  thing  offered  for  sale,  was  spread  on  the 
ground.  1  can  say  but  little  in  favour  of  the  appearance  of 
cleanliness;  dirt  and  61th  appeared  to  have  a  prescriptive 
right  here.  One  who  had  never  seen  any  other  than  a  Phi- 
ladelphia market,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  condition  of  this 
place.  To  make  amends,  it  is  admirably  supplied  with  all 
the  necessaries,  and  delicacies,  that  an  abundant  and  fruitful 
country  can  afford.  Beef,  mutton,  fowls,  game,  &c.  with  a 
variety  of  excellent  fisk,  were  here  in  great  plenty,  and  for 
prices,  which,  in  our  markets,  would  be  considered  very  low. 
Beef,  particularly^  is  exceedingly  cheap  and  of  a  superior 
quality;  it  is  the  universal  dish;  chiefly  roasted.  Absolute 
want  is  scarcely  known  in  this  country,  any  more  than  with 
us.  As  I  passed  by  the  hucksters'  stalls,  they  presented  a 
much  richer  display  than  any  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see, 
_Her€  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  peaches,  figs, 
ie<-apples,  water-melons,  were  mingled  in  fair  profusion. 

p.  289. 
*  The  shops,  or  stores,  as  far  as  I  observed,  in  my  peram- 
bulation through  the  city,  are  all  on  a  very  small  scale,  and 
make  no  show  as  in  our  towns.  There  are  but  few  signs, 
VOL.  I.  27 
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and  those  belong  chiefly  to  foreigners;  such  %'i»a9tre,^botero, 
3apatero,  Is'c,  tie  Londrts;  taylor,  bootmaker,  shoemaker, 
from  London.  The  greater  part  of  the  trades  which  are  now 
flourishing  here,  particularly  hatters,  black&miths,  and  many 
otherb  that  1  might  enumerate,  have  been  established  since 
the  revolution,  the  journeymen  mechanics  are  chiefly  half 
Indians  and  mulattoes. 

*  In  receding  from  the  river  towards  the  countr)',  the  streets 
wear  a  much  more  mean  appearance;  being  very  dirty,  and 
apparendy  much  neglected,  while  the  houses  seldom  exceed 
one  story  in  height,  and  built  of  brick  scarcely  half  burnt. 
In  walking  from  the  front  streets,  we  seemed  to  be  transfer- 
red, at  once,  to  some  half  civilized  village,  a  thousand  miles 
in  the  interior.  Every  where  in  the  skirts  of  the  town,  much 
of  the  Indian  race  is  visible;  generally  a  very  poor,  harmless, 
and  indolent  people,     p.  291. 

*  On  my  way  back  to  the  hotel,  I  met  a  party  of  twenty 
or  thirty  pampas  Indians  on  horseback,  who  had  come  to 
town  for  the  purpose  of  bartering  skins  for  such  thing?  w 
they  wanted.  They  excited  no  curiosity  as  they  rode  along  the 
street,  although  tricked  out  with  their  noscbobs  and  earbobs, 
and  except  the  poncho,  which  they  wore,  entirely  naked. 
They  were  rather  taller,  and  more  square  shouldered  than  ours, 
but  their  physiognomy  was  very  nearly  the  same.   p.  293, 

*  The  inhabitants  generally,  are  a  shade  browner  than  those 
of  North  America:  but  1  saw  a  great  many  with  good  com- 
plexions. They  are  a  handsome  people.  They  have  nothing 
in  their  appearance  and  character,  of  that  dark,  jealous  and 
revengeful  disposition,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  ol  attribute 
ing  to  Spaniards.  The  men  dress  pretty  much  as  we  do,  but 
the  women  are  fond  of  wearing  black,  when  they  go  abroad. 
The  fashion  of  dress,  in  both  sexes,  I  am  informed,  has  un- 
dergone great  improvement,  since  their  free  intercourse  with 
strangers,     p.  295. 

*  A  very  animated  and  martial  scene  was  presented  to  me, 
,  ln^  the  exercising  of  the  regular  troops,  and  civic  militia.  The 
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:  regtmcnts,  made  an  uncommonly  fine  appearance,  and 
eemtd  to  be  in  a  very  high  state  of  discipline.  The  civic 
nilitia  is  said  to  be  fully  as  well  trained  as  the  regulars.  1  saw 
everal  very  fine  bands  of  music.  A  battalion  of  slaves,  con- 
lliating  of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  was  also  mustered  and 
den  marched  to  one  of  the  churches.  With  all  these  things 
going  on,  the  city  exhibited  one  of  the  most  animating  scenes 
!  had  ever  witnessed.  These  arc  certainly  a  more  enthusias- 
ic,  and  perhaps  warlike  people,  than  we  are;  if  they  posses* 
sed,  with  these  qualities,  by  way  of  ballast,  something  of  our 
steady  hadifi^  and  general  stock  of  information,  I  think  they 
^irould  nearly  equal  us.     p.  297. 

'  The  cit\'  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  vicinity,  probably  ten 
miles  square,  contains  about  sevent)'  thousand  inhabitants; 
the  villageu  of  Luxan,  £n&enada,  Las  Conchas,  and  a  few 
others,  with  iheir  circumscribed  vicinages,  may  couiaid  from 
two  to  five  thousand,  and  as  the  whole  population  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  five  thousand,  all  the  remainder  of 
ne  province  is  left  lor  the  rest,  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twcn- 
thousand  in  number.'     p.  303. 

*  The  United  Provinces  contain  little  short  of  five  hundred 
thousand  souls,  entirely  free  from  the  molestation  of  a  foreign 
iicmy.*^  They  possess  an  extensive  commerce  witl\  all  the 
rorld;  they  are  increasing  in  population,  and  are  cultivating 
all  tiic  arts  of  peace.  On  the  other  side,  the  coimtry  of  which 
alls  himself  the  chief,  together  with  those  under  his 
Fpi.-.  ...ju,  contains,  at  the  outside^  fifty  thousand  souls,  the 
greater  part  ot  whom  are  far  from  being  the  most  valuable 
litizms;  an  enem)*  is  in  the  possession  of  the  most  important 
»ini8,  having  control  over  the  settled  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  are  dissatisfied  with  Artigas;  a  country  without  com- 
merce, and  without  govemmentj  without  attention  to  the 
f  n  of  youth,  and  declining  rapidly  from  the  state  of 

fcu«iitio.iuon.'     vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

•This  ioclndes  civilizeJ  Indians.     See  the  report  of  Mr.  GraLam. 
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*  Our  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  happened  to  be  duringi 
the  circus  and  theatre  were  closed,  and  public  amusements 
suspended.  My  curiosity  was  a  good  deal  excited  to  see  the 
bull-fightsi  tlie  favourite  amusement  in  all  Spanish  countries. 
As  soon  as  the  circus  was  opened,  I  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  attending  it.  It  is  a  circular  amphitheatre,  capable 
of  containing  between  two  and  three  thousand  persons.  The 
arena  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  witli 
an  enclosure  of  about  six  feet  high,  with  openings,  at  inter- 
vals, sufBciently  wide  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man;  at  one 
end  there  is  a  small  covered  pen,  with  stalls,  in  which  the 
bulls  were  confined,  and  opening  into  the  arena  by  a  gate. 
On  the  opposite  side,  there  was  a  large  gate,  at  which  the 
bulls  were  dragged  out,  after  being  killed.  I  found  the  place 
considerably  crowded;  but  chiefly  by  the  lower  classes  of 
people;  at  least  the  females  appeared  to  be  such.  At  one 
side  of  the  toro,  there  was  a  seat  appropriated  to  the  city  au- 
thorities; formerly,  the  viceroy,  and  some  of  the  principal 
public  functionaries,  had,  also,  their  places  set  apart;  but  this 
is  no  longer  the  case,  as  it  is  considered  even  disreputable 
for  those  persons  to  be  seen  here.  The  town-major,  who 
is  the  chief  officer  of  the  police,  always  attends  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  presides,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disorder  or 
disturbance.  Immediately  below  his  seat,  there  was  a  band 
of  music,  which  played  before  the  commencement  of  the 
bull-fights,  and  during  the  intervals  between  them.  When 
the  spectators  had  begun  to  assemble,  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
about  thirty  in  number,  was  marched  into  the  arena,  and 
after  going  through  a  variety  of  evolutions,  were  divided 
into  small  detachments,  and  distributed  through  the  different 
parts  of  the  toro.  The  different  combatants  who  were  to 
display  their  skill  and  courage  on  the  occasion,  came  forward, 
and  made  their  obeisance  to  the  town-major,  and  then  re- 
tired to  their  places-  The  first  two  were  on  horseback,  call- 
ed the  picaehreb;  one  a  Chilian,  of  enormous  stature  and 
bodily  strength,  the  other  a  half-Indian,  of  a  more  delicate 
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ime,  and  a  more  sprightly  countenance;  They  had  both 
Ijecn  convicted  of  crimes,  and  condemned  to  fight  bulls  for 
the  amusement  of  the  public;  their  irons  were  not  taken  off 
until  immediately  before  entering  the  toro.  There  were  Eve 
or  six  others,  called  bandoleros^  with  different  coloured  flaga, 
for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and  teasing  the  bull;  the  last 
were  the  mattadorevs  having  in  the  left  hand  a  flag,  and  in 
the  right  a  sword.  The  picadores  were  armed  with  pikes, 
about  twelve  feet  in  length,  with  tlae  point  so  as  to  wound 
the  animal  without  penetrating  deeply;  they  posted  them- 
selves on  the  left  side  of  the  place  whence  the  bull  was  to  be 
let  out,  and  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from 
each  other.  On  the  signal  given,  the  gate  flew  open,  and  a 
furious  animal  rushed  forth.  He  immediately  made  at  the 
Chilian,  but  feeling  the  point  of  the  steel  in  his  shoulder,  he 
suddenly  wheeled  round  and  ran  towards  the  middle  of  the 
arena,  when  the  banda/eros  endeavoured  to  provoke  him  with 
iheir  flags*  It  was  the  turn  of  the  mestiso  to  receive  him 
next  on  his  lance;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  bull  had 
chased  both  several  times  round  the  circus,  that  he  could 
venture  to  take  such  a  position  as  would  justify  his  engaging 
him;  it  was  necessary  to  be  near  the  enclosure,  so  as  to  have 
its  support,  otherwise,  in  a  furious  assault  of  the  bull,  he 
might  be  overturned.  The  animal  attacked  the  half-Indiun 
with  greater  fury  than  the  other,  but  on  feeling  the  steel, 
withdrew  in  the  same  manner;  after  this  was  repeated  seve- 
ral times,  the  bull  seemed  no  longer  inclined  to  attack  the 
picadorea.  At  the  tap  of  the  drum,  the  picadores  withdrew 
Irom  the  contest,  the  bandaleros  next  advanced  with  crackers, 
which  they  dexterously  thrust  into  different  parts  of  the  ani- 
maFs  body,  who  had  now  become  rather  sullen;  but  as  soon 
as  they  exploded,  and  scorched  him  severely,  he  grew  furi- 
ous, and  ran  about  bellowing  with  rage  and  agony:  no  one 
^^  but  a  savage  could  witness  this  scene,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
al (Mtt  being  shocked.  1  he  crackers  being  consumed,  the  ani- 
^■Slial  stood  still,  his  tongue  lolling  out,  with  panting  sides  and 


Vft»  blind  with  rage.  TI10  maUathrt  now  came  forward)  tt 
first  the  generous  aniaial  showed  reluctance  to  take  notice  of 
binif  but  on  being  provoked,  he  made  a  plunge  at  the  flag 
lield  in  bis  hand,  wlidle  the  WM$tadore^  dexterously  avoiding 
him,  thrust  his  sword  between  the  neck  under  his  shoulder, 
thus  giving  him  a  mortal  wound.  The  band  of  music  struck 
Up9  the  gates  of  the  toro  were  thrown  open,  five  or  six  gauchoa 
rushed  in  on  horseback,  threw  their  lassoes  about  him,,  some 
fiiftening  round  his  horns,  others  about  his  legs  and  body, 
and  in  this  manner,  in  an  instant  bore  him  outof  the  circuit 
in  the  midst  of  the  ahouts  of  the  multitude.  Seven  other 
bulls  were  let  out  in  succession,  and  the  same  circumstances 
repeated  with  very  little  variation.  The  whc^e  was  termin* 
ated  with  a  feat,  performed  by  a  wild  gaucho;  the  bull  being 
let  out,  he  was  immediately  lassoed  by  the  gauchos  on  hors^ 
hack,  who  threw  him  and  held  him  fast  by  pulling  in  Vfigm^ 
aite  directions;  he  was  then  tied,  and  a  saddle  girt  oa  bun 
by  the  gauchc»,  who  was  bare-legged,  and  had  nothing  on- bat 
a  shirt,  and  a  kind  of  petticoat  something  like  a  Scotch  kibf 
the  ordinary  dress  of  these  people*  The  animal  being  pro* 
perly  prepared,  he  was  suffered  to  rise  with  the  gaucho  on 
his  back,  and  ran  perfectly  wild  and  furious  around  the  cir- 
cus, leaping,  plunging,  and  bellowing,  to  the  great  diversion 
of  the  spectators,  while  the  gaucho  was  continually  goading 
him  with  an  enormous  pair  of  spurs,  and  lashing  him  with 
his  whip.  When  the  animal  was  suflSiciently  tortured  in  this 
way,  the  gaucho  drew  his  knife  and  plunged  it  into  the  spi* 
nal  nuu-row;  the  bull  fell  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  rolled  upon 
his  back  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  which  were  not  even  seen 
to  quiver.  Such  is  the  barbarous  amusement  of  bull-fighting, 
formerly  the  delight  of  the  representatives  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  and  tlwir  mimic  royal^;  in  a  more  enlightened  and  a 
happier  a^,  ccmfined  here  to  the  coarse  and  vulgar;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  progress  of  science,  liberty,  and 
civilization,  will  disappear  for  ever.  p.  60. 
^     <  I  have  already  said  iomeliuBg  of  die  pvovmc*  of  Buenos 
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Fre^ious  to  the  revolution,  the  city,  beside  being 
ihc  capital  of  the  new  viceroyalty,  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment  of  an  inteDdency,  of  which  Monte  Video,  Santa  Fet, 
Corrienics,  &c,  were  subordinate  districts;  but  it  is  now,  as 
the  reader  will  have  perceived,  confined  to  the  immediate 
joi'isdiction  of  its  own  cabildo.    The  population  is  variously 
estimated,  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  twenty  thousand 
souls i  of  whom,  about  one  half  reside  in  the  city.     It  con- 
tributed formerly,  as  well  as  Santa  Fee  and  Cordova,  to  sup- 
ply the  upper  provinces  with  mules,  but  has  been  somewhat 
more  agricultural;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are,  probably,  better  informed  than  those  of 
the  interior,  from  their  greater  opportunities.     There  arc  a 
great  number  of  small  land  holders  and  cultivators,  rents  are 
faardly  known,  and  the  produce  of  their  fields  has  generally 
mcreased  in  value.     They  are  greatly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  independence,  and  no  people  seemed  to  me  more  national. 
Industry  is  increasing  with  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of 
artificial  wants,  and  the  desire  of  imitating  those  who  are 
settled  among  them.   A  serious  evil  is,  however,  complained 
of  in  the  want  of  inclosures,  and  the  consequent  exposure  of 
their  crops   to  be  destroyed  by  the  cattle.     The  raising  of 
stock  has  hitherto  occupied  their  chief  attention,  to  the  ne- 
glect of  culture.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt  but  that  cotton  and  sugar  can  be 
cultivated  here,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi; 
these  would  at  once,  be  sources  of  great  agricultural  wealth. 
Some  emigration  has  already   taken   place  to  this  country 
Irom  Europe;  every  encouragement  is  held  out;   the  sober, 
industrious  German,  especially,  would  do  well  here.    p.  98, 
*  Buenos  Ayrea,  from  its  local  advantages,  which  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  New  Orleans,  (witli  the  exception  of  its  har- 
bor,) near  the  tnouth  of  a  vast  river,  which,  with  its  branch- 
es, traverses  a  country  capable  of  supporting  fifty  millions 
of  souls,  must  become  some  day  or  other,  a  great  city.  There 
is  no  other  town  in  South  America,  whose  position  is  in  any 
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vray  to  be  compared  with  it.  Besides  its  advantages  as  a 
great  emporium  for  the  interior  provinces,  it  is  favourably 
situated  for  a  trade  with  Brazils,  the  West  Indies^  Europe, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Asia.  The  assertion  of  Du- 
pradt,  that  neither  Tyre,  Carthage,  nor  Rome,  had  higher 
destinies  than  this  city,  is  not  exaggerated,     p.  102. 

^  Some  apparent  confusion  exists  in  the  political  divisions 
of  the  United  Provinccsi  a  few  explanatory  remarks,  may 
not  be  unnecessary.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  mistake 
of  confounding  some  of  the  smaller  subdivisions  or  juris- 
dictions, with  those  which  properly  come  under  ihe  deno* 
mination  of  provinces,  and  considered  members  of  ihe  union, 
governed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  provisional  statute. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  viceroyalty  was  divided 
into  two  audiencias,  four  intendencies  included  in  eachj  four 
in  the  lower  countiy,  and  the  like  number  in  Upper  Peru. 
Each  of  the  eight  intendencies,  had  their  subordinate  jurisdic- 
tions, with  lieutenant-governors  and  sub-delegadoes.  p.  111. 

*  In  the  audiencia  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  term-,  intendency, 
is  no  longer  used,  that  of  provfnce,  having  taken  its  place; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  pumber  of  provinces  were  increased 
in  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Monte  Video,  by  the  division 
of  some  of  the  intendencies.  For  instance,  Cuyo  and  Tu- 
cuman  were  taken  from  Cordova;  Santa  Fee,  Monte  Video 
and  Corrientes,  were  taken  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*■  Five  new  provinces  were  therefore  laid  off;  making  the 
present  number  nine,  (including  Paraguay,)  instead  of  four. 
They  are  Salta,  Tucuman,  Cordova,  Cuyo,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay,  Santa  Fee,  Corrientes,  and  Monte  Video» 

*  They  are  called  free  provinces^  because  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities have  ceased  to  exist,  although,  during  the  contest, 
Salta  and  Tucuman  were,  for  a  short  time,  the  seats  of  war; 
but  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Spanish  arms  have 
been  conBned  to  Upper  Peru. 

*  The  Portuguese,  in  their  war  with  Artigaa,  have  taken 
possession  of  part  of  the  province  of  Monte  Video,  but  with 
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avowed  intention  of  refraining  from  hostilities  against 
those  provinces  which  are  at  present  united. 

'  Of  the  nine  provinces,  all  are  united  except  Paraguay, 
Sania  Fee,  Corrientes,  and  Monte  Video.  The  first  entered 
into  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Buenos  Ayrcs,  at  the 
conimenccment  of  the  revolution,  but  has  since  resolved  to 
keep  aloof  from  all  parties;  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  neutral,  excepting  so  far  as  respects  Spain.  Since  Santa 
Fee  has  withdrawn  itself,  the  town  and  immediate  vicinity, 
only,  have  been  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
as  all  the  rest  of  the  province  has  been  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  government.  Part  of  the  Enlre  Rios  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Corrienles,  and  part  of  Santa  Fee. 
The  people  however,  of  Santa  Fee,  Entre  Rios,  Monte  Vi* 
deo,  are  in  favour  of  joining  the  confederacy,  when  they  can 
do  it  on  such  terms  as  they  think  to  their  interests,  what- 
ever may  be  the  intentions  of  Artigas,  who  at  present  go- 
verns them.  What  may  be  the  idtimate  wish  of  Paraguay, 
it  not  known,     p.  112. 

'  The  five  provinces  of  the  union  contain  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles;  little  short  of  the  whole  extent 
of  our  old  thirteen  states,     p.  114. 

*  It  appears,  that  the  capital  has  a  force  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-two,  well  diciplined  and  well- 
armed  men,  ready,  at  a  very  short  warning,  to  make  front 
against  an  enemy,  without  counting  those  who  are  not  en- 
rolled, and  who  would  be  called  out  on  any  extraordinary' 
tmergency.     p.  1 74. 

*  The  total  given  in  the  table,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  may  very  safely  be 
taken  as  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  efl'cctive  force;  of  these, 
about  one  half  are  regulars  in  the  pa>  of  the  state.  The 
different  kinds  ol  force,  are  in  the  following  prop  itions;  one 
tliousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  artillery,  thirteen  tiiou- 
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sand  six  hundred  and  ninetj'-three  infantr}',  and  fourteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  cavalry,  p.  1 76. 
*'  The  moat  effectual  plan  fallen  upon  by  the  government 
for  recruiting  their  forces,  has  been  the  purchase  of  negro 
slaves,  entering  them  as  soldiers,  under  the  condition  of 
giving  them  their  liberty,  after  two  years  aervke«  About  a 
fourth  of  the  regulars,  arc  blacks,  have  been  thus  purchased^ 
and  are  not  inferior  to  any  troops  in  the  world,     p.  177. 

*  In  their  arsenals  and  manufactory'  of  arms,  they  hare 
fourteen  thousand  stand;  in  their  different  parks,  they  have 
an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fine  cannon  and  field  artillery, 
and  in  their  public  stores,  a  great  abundance  of  munitions  of 
war,  of  every  description.  They  have  the  finest  brass  can- 
non y  ever  saw;  the  greater  part  of  which  belonged  to  the 
king.  Their  supplies  of  this  nature  are,  in  fact,  more  like 
those  of  some  old  and  powerful  state,  and  not  of  one  so  re* 
cently  established;  they  will  not  have  to  expend  any  large 
sums  in  these  things  for  many  years,     p.  X78. 

*  The  revenues  of  the  state,  are  at  present  almost  entirely 
levied  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  collected  from  the 
province  of  Cuyo,  Tucuman,  Cordova,  and  Salta.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  customs  is  the  only  indirect  tax  which  falls  on 
the  provinces  generally,  and  its  proceeds  are  faithfully  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  common  cause.  The  duties 
on  stamps  are  still  continued,  but  do  not  afford  any  grest 
amount  of  revenue.  The  tables  annexed  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Rodney,  exhibit  a  concise  view  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, as  well  as  of  the  outstanding  debts  of  the  state.  The 
receipts  of  the  customs  amounted  to  one  million  one  htindred 
thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  regarded  as  about  the  aver- 
age. It  is  the  largest  item  in  the  account  of  their  receipts. 
In  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  duties  which  had  been 
established  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  fall  entirely 
upon  strangers,  a  good  deal  of  smuggling  was  occasioned. 
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Through  the  representatioa  of  English  merchants,  and  ex- 
perieDce  of  the  evU,  they  have  since  been  induced  to  lower 
them  considerably.  They  ought  to  be  extremely  cautious 
how  tliey  give  occasion  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  system  of 
corrui)tion  and  bribery,  which  had  fallen  into  disgrace  in  the 
republic,  when  formerly  nothing  was  disreputable  but  de> 
Cection. 

*"  An  important  item  is  composed  of  loans  from  native  and 

^Ibreign  merchants,  not  altogether  voluntary;  what  degree  of 

^Constraint  may  be  used,  I  know  not,  nor  am  I  prepared  to 

say  how  far  a  people  contending  for  their  existence  would  be 

justifiable  la  going. 

'  There  b  another  irregular  mode  of  raising  money,  which 
falls  heavily  upon  individuals,  though  intended  to  be  borne  by 
the  community,  as  there  never  has  yet  been  established  any 
system  of  direct  taxation. 

*  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  sum  of  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  was  apportioned 
among  the  different  grcmios^  or  bodies. 


On  the  commercial  class, 
On  ship  owners,        .        -        - 
On  various  classes  of  people, 
On  house  rents,  ... 

Contributions  levied  in  the  country, 


146  5 
15,240 
.     17,147 
4,325 


^  The  old  Spaniards  are  occasionally  called  upon,  and  are 
[quired  to  pay  liberally.  Considerable  sums  have  been 
drawn  for  the  revenues  of  the  monasteries.  There  are  be» 
«ldes,  large  sums  levied  from  butchers  and  bakers,  and  con* 
ndered  a  species  of  indirect  tax  on  the  people.  The  bakers 
■re  the  millers,  and  also  the  dealers  in  wheat.  This  tax  was 
very  heavy,  but  has  since  been  reduced.  The  contributions 
of  lajti  year  to  the  amount  of  eight  thousand  dollars  monthly, 
kXL  upon  thirty  bakers.'    p.  165. 


3M  BucitailBardt 

Art.  IlL/^The  Bucitail  Bardtj  or  StaU  Triummrate^  &a 
a  poem,    [Published  at  New  York.] 

8.  Froces  Verbal  of  the  Ceremony  of  hutaUation  of  Pren^ 
dent  of  the  New  Tork  HiMtorkal  Society^  &Pc« 
A  REVIEW  of  the  first  named  of  the  above  prodactions, 
has  been  handed  to  us  for  insertion  in  this  JoumaL  The 
style,  and  import  of  the  critique  bespeak  its  origin  in  a  vig- 
orous and  cultivated  understanding:  but  the  sentiments  which 
it  holds  forth,  are  so  much  in  discordance  with  our  own,  that 
it  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  pages  of  the  Analectic  Mag- 
azine. 

There  is  in  the  very  respectable  community  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  a  fashion  we  fear  much  too  prevalent,  of  tummg 
into  ridicule  and  burlesque,  both  persons  and  things,  con- 
nected, for  the  time  at  least,  with  the  best  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  Our  national  literature  is  at  present  strug- 
g^ng  with  many  difficulties,  and  repressed  by  many  disad- 
vantages, among  which,  not  the  least  nor  most  inconsiderable, 
is  nadonal  neglect.  It  therefore  behoves  tiiose  poraessed  of 
the  powers  of  wit,  rather  to  turn  the  shafts  of  satire  against 
the  enemies  of  learning,  to  be  indulgent  towards  its  profes- 
sors, and  encourage,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  zeal, 
whether  real  or  affected,  of  its  friends.  Our  scientific  institu- 
tions are,  of  course,  yet  in  their  infancy;  and  have  obtained  no 
very  strong  hold  on  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  nation. 
Eminence  in  literature,  has  not,  except  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  conduced  to  po- 
litical promotion;  nor  has  it  often  happened,  that  men  distin- 
guished for  their  success  in  professional  or  political  life,  have 
desired  the  reputation  of  being  votaries  of  science,  or  have 
made  any  effort  to  disseminate  among  those  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  example,  a  taste  and  a  veneration  for  liberal 
studies.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
the  circumstance  above  mentioned.  As  long  as  eminence  in 
any  branch  of  natural  science,  history,  or  belles  lettreo  is  deem- 
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(d  incotnpatible  with  a  zealous  pursuit  of  professional  success, . 
or  an  entire  fitness  for  political  trusts;  the  two  great  and 
stimulating  objects  of  desire  in  our  country,  so  long,  and  in 
precisely  the  degree  in  which  this  opinion  is  received,  must 
learning  be  neglected,  and  philosophy  be  despised;  except, 
indeed,  learning  and  philosophy  imported  from  abroad. 

There  may  be,  among  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
*  New  York  historical  society/  as  among  the  most  prominent 
members  of  any  other  of  our  scientific  institutions,  a  portion 
of  ostentation  and  even  charlataneryt  the  existence  of  which, 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  its  removal  equally  to  be  desiredi 
and  possibly,  all  which  that  or  any  similar  association  has  yet 
cfTectcd,  does  not  add  very  materially  to  the  value  of  our 
national  literature:  on  both  these  points  we  express  no  opi. 
nion,  and  concede  them  hypothetically  only  for  the  sake  of 
explaining  our  views  more  clearly:  but  if  such  an  evil,  and 
such  a  deficiency  exist,  the  remedy  should  not  be  in  casting 
ridicule,  and  as  its  consequence,  contempt^  on  the  institution, 
but  in  devoting  that  time  and  talent,  misapplied  in  the  pro- 
duction of  burlesque  and  caricature,  to  the  formation  of  bet- 
ter models,  and  the  creation  of  more  valuable  matter. 

With  the  political  merits,  or  demerits  of  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  his  friends  in  office,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do;  nor  does  that  question  at  all  interfere  in  our  con- 
wderation  of  the  subject.  We  speak  not  of  the  effect  of  these 
works  upon  the  election,  possibly  they  may  be  exceedingly 
tnfiuential  there,  and  they  may  have  been  intended,  solely 
for  that  purpose.  So  much  wit,  however,  and  real  humour, 
arc  seldom  brought  into  action  for  such  an  end.  But  as  hum- 
ble centinels  on  the  outworks  of  the  citadel  of  our  literature, 
and  entrusted  therefore  with  a  part  of  the  care  ne  ^uid  detri- 
menti  captat  respiiblka^  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  protest 
against  even  these  Samsons  in  wit,  who  would  pull  down  the 
temple  of  science,  because  those  that  are  Philistines  in  their 
eyes,  are  sheltered  beneath  its  dome. 
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•  AnmguB,  Aevoirinpof  Minanrsstinwiirttdl  Atti4v 
▼emtitioiiB  ud,  that  tt  enjoys  on  die  qdier  ode  of  the  Adantie. 
Her  fisoict  want  die  tplendid  decomtioBi  of  art^  to  wndtr 
lliem  imposing  and  respectable  in  die  regards  id  die  mnlll^ 
tude.  Her  priests  want  die  fiicddous  dignity  of  an  eica^pdoii 
from  yulgar  cares,  and  every-day  employments.  Her  lbl|o«r« 
•rs  are  tempted  by  no  other  attracdon,  than  the  pure  fliBiie 
diat  blazes  on  her  simple  unadorned  altars.  If  diey  tfapt 
ntnister  in  the  temple,  have  some  stains  of  the  worid  aiiovt 
diem,  some  of  die  tnfinnides  of.  human  nature,  and  som^^ 
die  error  of  human  passions,  let  us,  notwithstandiiig,  wbif^ 
di^  are  covered  with  their  sacerdotal  robes,  and  in  tha.p^ 
fomance  of  their  sacred  functions,  abstam  from  rendeiiii^ 
diem  objects  of  hate  or  laughter,  lest  we  deter  other  and  taarp 
•wordiy  men  from  following  their  steps,  and  suoteedii^  to 
dieir  stadons.  ,     «  , 

And,  to  leave  figures  and  return  to  phun  pro8e,.it  jen^$f^ 
'we  conceive,  a  bad  taste  and  m<disregard  or  \fponn^,Uj(i^ 
interests  of  sdence,  to  employ  the  force  of  huoiDur,  wit^  upd 
sarudidon  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  into  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, die  men,  who,  no  matter  whether  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully, occupy  die  first  stadons  in  scientific  institutions,  or 
men  diat  have  publicly  avowed  their  devodon  to  the  cause 
of  literature,  and  exerted  their  best  efforts  in  its  behalf.  And 
more  pardcularly,  we  consider  this  system  reprehensible  and 
lamentable,  as  it  is  manifest  that  from  the  injurious  cflects 
•f  diis  species  of  ridicule,  no  elevadon  of  character,  however 
unobtrusive,  pure,  and  valuable  to  the  dearest  interests  of  oar 
country,  can  ever  be  secure. 

Art.  IV^^TraveU  in  France  in  1818.  By  Lieut.  Francis 
Hall,  14di.  LighKUragoons.  H.  P.  Author  of  Travels  in 
Canadaand  the  United  States.  London  181d.  8vo.pp.4l4 

Our  old  acquaintance  Lieutenant  Hall,  appears  to  lestad^ 
TWtage  in  his  new  character  than  in  thatof  thetatiaficd  fin- 
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glish  tourist  in  the  United  States.  His  late  production  is  in- 
deed a  very  meagre  volume,  made  up  chiefly  out  of  old  iline* 
raries,  quotations  from  Froissard,  minute  descriptions  of  the 
dimensions  of  old  abbeys,  churches  and  tombs,  and  endless 
common-place  remarks  on  the  Flemish,  Italian  and  French 
schools  of  painting. 

His  journey  seems  to  have  been  extremely  rapid,  his  means 
of  collecting  information  very  imperfect,  and  the  objects  of 
his  attention  very  limited.  Entering  France  at  Calais,  he 
proceeded  by  Boulogne,  Montreuil  and  Rouen  to  Paris.  He 
afterwards  made  an  excursion  to  Montagne,  La  Trappe,  and 
Tours,  and  continued  his  ride  through  Poitiers,  Angoulcme 
and  Saintes  to  Bordeaux,  thence  to  1  ouiouse,  and  back  again 
to  Paris. 

How  many  weeks  or  days  were  allotted  to  this  tour,  he 
docs  not  inform  us;  but  there  is  intrinsic  evidence  that  not 
much  time  was  lost  in  lingering.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
inferring  from  the  style  of  his  remarks  that  he  stayed  no 
longer,  any  where,  than  was  necessary  to  apply  his  scale  and 
measuring  tape  to  the  walls  of  the  principal  buildings,  mark 
with  his  pencil  the  quotation  applicable  to  the  place,  and  lake 
his  seat  in  the  Diligence  for  the  next  town  on  his  route. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  at  the  pains  to  copy  very  long 
inscriptions,  at  least,  he  fills  page  after  page  with  them,  and 
docs  not  say  he  took  them  from  a  book;  but  his  publishers, 
Messrs  Longman,  Hurst,  Rces,  Orme,  and  Brown,  had  no 
reason  to  complain,  if  they  paid  his  expenses,  of  any  needlcsB 
loitering  to  look  after  such  unimportant  matters  as  man- 
ners, customs,  the  actual  condition  of  the  arts,  or  sciences, 
agriculture,  public  tranquillity  or  any  of  those  subjects,  on 
which  wc  expect  information  from  a  traveller. 

Sometimes — a  v^ry  few  times — he  was  against  his  will 

liged  to  withdraw  his  attention  for  a  short  time  from  Roman 
remains  and  gothic  towers.  Thus  he  was  forced^  he  says,  to 
*  pass  a  Sunday  at  Boulogne,  probably  under  the  surveillance 
•f  the  police,  for  I  had  forgotten  my  passport;  but  this  delay 
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^Kt^  ttMfwfrv^^lKNFUliiify  Qv  "ifpiittg  n  Rkt^  OP  nfi^  iiuflDtt  s 
migMmirilig  irlBftge.  Oii«1lttk|;iedi^dffdcfdlbr€beii^ 
pnt'byMfwi' tn  dill  UvtAy'Dooau  Urcre*  creitfiMi,  contiiiiiikjg  'm 
n«i  lUApIay  ot  DOOwotef  cisieSy  inuOuSy  sflci  uk  iiiiim6  stocK 
of  umA  thova^  1^ic9^  Ml  ilitiK  oocadona,  **fm^ 
OK  uie  purduuMr  to  dioosc  betinzt  mnnbctico  tpecics  of  1k^ 
diiogt.  At  'virioiis  mtervib  rings  were  endqtfed,  bot  ibr 
bosaig  or  >ba]l4»idling,  bat  dancing.  Tbe  ittndcumt'pl^ 
baieath  ifae  inct^  while  tlie  ymmg  men  and  bsiiea  trip^il 
**on  the  light  frntastie  toe"  inch  a  conieetnesa  Mr^;rlie^ 
iMBcbr would  wave  nooovmd  AOnadra*  Tnepi^evaiifai^tcOB- 
toBM  <i£  the  nymphs  was  a^whlie  gowtii  a  sfaairl,  'fgSiiafjf 
iwli'^aiid  a  ca|i^'  dosejy  fitted  to  ifae  head^  of  a  fiunioB  Tnnct 
|viuuicive  wian  PuiBinif  noin  whidiy  ho wcff ef ^ ' ranr' conl 
^HcK'siilRred  tasteniUy  to  escape,  and  haiig  roiuid  nicir'ivrettj 
ftwesi  as  -pivtly  certainly,  as  migilthvffbiindui  an  equal  tem^' 
baref  oar  own  oooatry  maidens;  while  an  aor  of  refiiMictt^ 
Effused  over  dieir  whole  persons  and  ibannerB^  sMidl'f^ 
indicate  that  thej  might  almost  all  of  them  hare  beed  efiiiiHeC^ 
to  a  higher .plaea  in  society,  withont  stirring  the  qoeslion  of^ 
^  how  got  they  there?''  The  men  had  not  the  relative  sape* 
riority  of  appearance.  The  smartest  among  them  had  a  shop- 
boyish  air;  but  their  enj<^rment  was  unstained  with  vulgan^ 
ty;  and  the  evenmg  passed  off  without  a  single  fight,  lor 
drunken  frolic' 

With  this  brief  exception  he  does  n<it  appear  to  have  had 
eyM  or  understanding  for  any  thmg  but  buil^gs  and  pic- 
tures, until  his  arrival  at  Paris;  and  even  there  his  obaerva- 
tioos  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  public  edifices^  A 
great  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  wonders  of  this^ 
metropolis,  but  in  the  dryest  manner  of  detul— He  beg^ 
witii  the  churches  and  proceeds  with  palaces  and  tombs— 
The  theatres  are  made  the  professed  subject  of  a  section,  but 
we  are  presented  merely  with  a  critique  on  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  plays;  Le  Gd^  for  instance^  and  a 
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comparison  between  La  Harpe  and  Shakspeare,  all  of  which 
may  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  England  and  probably 
was.  Of  the  Louvre  Gallery  he  has  made  a  full  catalogue  rai- 
sontiee  of  near  thirty  pages — in  true  auctioneer  style:  and 
who  can  help  yawning  that  reads  in  seemingly  endless  suc- 
cession a  string  of  compendious  criticisms  like  the  following? 

*  A  storm  at  sea  is  particularly  forcible.  The  Terrestrial 
Paradise  of  Brenghel  [341]  is  a  rich  composition.  A  small 
whole  length  of  Charles  L  [347]  by  N.  Coning  is  very  deli- 
cate  and  curious.,  &c.  &c.' 

We  are  glad  to  accompany  him  out  of  Paris,  for  there  he 
is  certainly  a  verj-  dull  companion — notwithstanding  his  fre- 
quent attempts  at  sprightUness. — Such  for  example  as  calling 
the  ladies  that  haunt  the  Palais  Royal  *  stray  muttons,'^  and 
defending  their  moral  character,  which  he  contends  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  degraded  because  they  want  the  one  virtue 
without  which  it  is  generally  considered  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  be  amiable  or  respectable.*  And  such  are  his  frequent 
though  awkward  jokes  at  the  expense  of  religous  ceremoni- 
als— much  in  the  style  of  the  Dutchman's  *  y  apprend  d^etre 

Shut  up  in  the  Diligence — a  most  unlucky  mode  of  tra- 
velling for  a  book-maker,  he  can  give  little  account  of  the 
Country  from  Paris  to  Montagne, — the  hiatus  is  supplied 
tecundem  artem  by  describing  his  fellow  travellers,  among 
whom  was  a  lady,  that  proved  a  counterpart  to  Siemens  Ma- 
dame Kambouillet. — From  Montagne  he  digressed  on  horse- 
back to  La  Trappe, 

*  La  Trappe  is  about  eight  miles  north  of  Montagne:  the  road 
to  it  traverses  a  delicious  countrj',  full  of  hamlets,  orchards, 
aad  vineyards:  the  surface  is  not  mountainous,  but  waving, 
and  though  generally  cultivated,  has  here  and  there  patches 
of  heath  and  copse-wood   sufficient  to  give  it  a  picturesque 

*  Thw  heterodox  doctrioe  baa  called  forth  a  sorcre  rebuke  from  one  pf 
Um  Uritifib  rerievrs 
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mizttire  of  wildness:  the  road  is  literally  a  cross-road^ 

which  any  vehicle  but  a  wagon  would  be  ill  at  ease,  it  be- 
in^  narrow,  sandy^  and  broken;  but  it  deviates  luxuriously 
betwixi  hcfiije  rows,  through  woods,  across  Eelds,  up  one 
knoll,  'ind  round  another,  in  a  manner  as  unlike  as  possible 
the  stately  solemnity  of  a  chemin  superbe. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  reached  the  village.  Having 
alighted  at  the  auberge,  I  was  directed  to  the  door  of  the 
monastery,  which  had,  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  in  the 
waning  light,  the  appearance  of  a  substantial  farm-house.  I 
rang  the  bell;  a  monk  presently  opened  the  door,  and  per- 
ceiving a  stranger,  prostrated  himseU  before  me:  to  my  de- 
mand of  a  night's  hospitality,  he  replied  by  leading  the  way 
to  the  refectory,  with  a  courteous  gesture  of  assent;  here  he 
again  bowed  himself  at  my  feet,  (a  ceremony  much  more 
embarrassing  to  me  than  him,)  and  inquired  if,  while  supper 
was  preparing,  I  chose  to  attend  evening  service,  which  waft 
now  beginning:  on  my  assenting  he  conducted  me  into  a 
small  chapel,  near  the  altar  of  which  a  single  lamp  threw  a 
feeble  light  on  the  nhite  habits  of  the  brethren,  who,  with 
their  cowls  drawn  over  their  faces,  were  kneeling  down  in  at- 
titudes of  deep  humility  and  devotion;  this  was  by  far  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  service;  the  faint  breathing  of  their  whis- 
pered orisons  was  alone  audible,  nor  could  I  refrain,  as  I 
stood  in  a  comer  of  the  chapel,  from  regarding  the  unwonted 
scene  with  a  feeling  of  almost  solemn  interest.  The  beings 
thus  grouped  around  me,  were  so  far  removed  from  all  or- 
dinary pursuits,  and  habits  of  social  existence;  there  was  so 
little  similarity  betwixt  their  destiny  and  mine,  nay,  there  was 
80  little  of  general  human  sympathy  betwixt  us,  that  I  found 
myself  regarding  them,  with  almost  as  much  curiosity'  and 
wonder  as  if  they  had  been  given  back  from  the  world  of 
spirits,  or  had  wandered  into  our  sphere  from  some  distant 
planet. — After  having  prayed  some  time  in  silence,  they  rose 
and  chanted  the  usual  evening  sen'ice,  which  was  conclud- 
*''  by  their  again  kneeling  in  the  same  attitude  oi  devotion- 
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meditation;  after  which  they  glided  ghost-like  from  the 
chapel.  Three  persons  had  stood  near  me  during  the  ser- 
vice, two  of  them  young  men,  seemingly  ecclesiastics,  the 
third  a  rustic;  these  I  afterwards  understood,  were  novices, 
in  their  year  of  probation;  the  two  former  had  such  wan,  en- 
thusiastic countenances,  as  denoted  the  inward  sway  of  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  but  my  skill  in  physiognomy  afforded 
me  no  clue  to  tlie  mental  hallucination  of  the  third,  whose 
dull  simplicity  had  been  probably  wrought  upon  by  the  mad- 
ness of  others,  or  the  contagion  of  example. 

*  From  the  chapel  I  was  conducted  to  the  refectory,  where 
I  found  a  table  spread  with  fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  cheese, 
butter,  honey,  and  sweetmeats,  good  wine  and  cider,  of  which 
I  was  courteously  prest  to  partake;  the  hospitallier,  who  has 
the  charge  of  entertaining  strangers,  apologized,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  a  meagre  day,  he  could  afford  me  no 
better  fare:  an  apology  certainly  superfluous,  though  I  was 
no  Trappiste, 

'  After  supper  I  was  shown  into  a  neat  chamber,  ornament- 
ed with  a  few  pictures  of  Saints,  and  a  crucifix:  the  hospi- 
tallier having  desired  to  be  informed  of  my  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  I  wished  to  be  called,  bade  me  a  good  night 
and  withdrew.  As  it  was  yet  early,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
the  Benedictine  regulations,  on  which,  those  of  La  Trappe 
are  modelled:  one  precept  struck  me:  it  directs  the  brethren 
of  the  order  to  consider  a  particular  friendship  as  more  sin- 
ful and  pernicious  than  the  most  deadly  hatred,  by  directing 
die  affections  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature.  With  what 
extraordinary'  logic  has  superstition  subjugated  the  earth!'"^ 

The  incidents  we  shall  next  quote  are  two  of  the  very  few 
to  be  found  in  the  volume  from  which  any  inference  can  be 
dravm  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  and  are  the  best 
specimens  of  the  traveller's  descriptive  powers. 

*  Betwixt  Bellesme  and  Man»ers,  I  overtook  a  decent,  ho- 
nest looking  man,  who,  though  not  of  the  lowest  class,  had 
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mixture  of  wildncsa:  the  road  is  literally  a  cross-road,  : 
which  any  vehicle  but  a  wagon  would  be  ill  at  ease,  it  be- 
ing narrow,  sandvi  and  broken;  but  it  deviates  luxuriously 
betwixt  hcdcje  rows,  through  woods,  across  fields,  up  one 
ItDoU,  and  round  another,  in  a  manner  as  unlike  as  possible 
the  stately  solemnity  of  a  chemin  superbe. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  reached  the  village.  Havipg 
alighted  at  the  auberge,  I  was  directed  to  the  door  of  the 
monastery,  which  had,  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  in  the 
waning  light,  the  appearance  of  a  substantial  farm-house.  I 
rang  the  bell;  a  monk  presently  opened  the  door,  and  per- 
ceiving a  stranger,  prrisirated  hlmsilf  before  me:  to  my  de- 
mand of  a  night^s  hospitality,  he  replied  by  leading  the  way 
to  i!ie  refectory,  with  a  courteous  gesture  of  assent:  here  he 
again  bowed  himself  at  my  feet,  (a  ceremony  much  more 
embarrassing  to  me  than  him,)  and  inquired  if,  while  supper 
was  preparing,  I  chose  to  attend  evening  service,  which  was 
now  beginning:  on  mv  assenting  he  conducted  me  into  a 
small  chapel,  near  the  altar  of  which  a  single  lamp  threw  a 
feeble  light  on  the  white  habits  of  the  brethren,  who,  with 
their  cowls  drawn  over  their  faces,  were  kneeling  down  in  at- 
titudes of  deep  humility  and  devotion;  this  was  by  far  the  most 
solemn  part  of  the  service;  the  faint  breathing  of  their  whis- 
pered orisons  was  alone  audible,  nor  could  I  refrain,  as  I 
stood  in  a  comer  of  the  chapel,  from  regarding  the  unwonted 
scene  with  a  feeling  of  almost  sulemn  interest.  The  beings 
thus  grouped  around  me,  were  so  far  removed  from  all  or- 
dinary pursuits,  and  habits  of  social  existence;  there  was  so 
little  similarity  betwixt  their  destiny  and  mine,  nay,  there  was 
so  little  of  general  human  sympathy  betwixt  us,  that  I  found 
myself  regarding  them,  with  almost  as  much  curiosity  and 
wonder  as  if  they  hud  been  given  back  from  the  world  of 
spirits,  or  had  wandered  into  our  sphere  from  some  distant 
planet. — After  having  prayed  some  time  in  silence,  they  rose 
and  chanted  the  usual  evening  service,  which  was  conclud- 
ed by  their  again  kneeling  in  the  same  attitude  of  devotion- 
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al  meditation;  after  which  they  glided  pfhost-like  from  the 
chapel.  Three  persons  had  stood  near  me  during  the  ser- 
vice, two  of  them  young  men,  seemingly  ecclesiastics,  the 
third  a  rustic;  these  I  afterwards  understood,  were  novices, 
in  their  year  of  probation:  the  two  former  had  such  wan,  en* 
thusiastic  countenances,  as  denoted  the  inward  sway  of  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  but  my  skill  in  physiognomy  afforded 
me  no  clue  to  the  mental  hallucination  of  the  third,  whose 
dull  simplicity  had  been  probably  wrought  upon  by  the  mad* 
ness  of  others,  or  the  contagion  of  example- 

*  From  the  chapel  I  was  conducted  to  the  refectory,  where 
I  found  a  table  spread  with  fruit,  vegetables,  bread,  cheese, 
butter,  honey,  and  sweetmeats,  good  wine  and  cider,  of  which 
1  was  courteously  prest  to  partake;  the  hospitallier,  who  has 
the  charge  of  entertaining  strangers,  apologized,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  a  meagre  day,  he  could  afford  me  no 
better  fare:  an  apology  certainly  superfluous,  though  I  was 
no  Trappiste. 

*  After  supper  I  was  shown  into  a  neat  chamber,  ornament- 
ed with  a  few  pictures  of  Saints,  and  a  crucifix:  the  hospi- 
tallier having  desired  to  be  informed  of  my  wants,  and  the 
hour  at  which  I  wished  to  be  called,  bade  me  a  good  night 
and  withdrew.  As  it  was  yet  early,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
the  Benedictine  regulations,  on  which,  those  of  La  Trappe 
are  modelled:  one  precept  struck  me;  it  directs  the  brethren 
of  the  order  to  consider  a  particular  friendship  as  more  sin- 
ful and  pernicious  than  the  most  deadly  hatred,  by  directing 
the  affections  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature.  With  what 
extraordinary  logic  has  superstition  subjugated  the  earth!'— 

The  incidents  we  shall  next  quote  are  two  of  the  very  few 
to  be  found  in  the  volume  from  which  any  inference  can  be 
drawn  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  and  are  the  best 
specimens  of  the  traveller's  descriptive  powers. 

*  Betwixt  Bcllesme  and  Manners,  I  overtook  a  decent,  ho- 
nest looking  man,  who,  though  not  of  the  lowest  class,  had 
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evidently  chosen  his  mode  of  travelling  as  well  from  motivtA 
of  economy  as  pleasure.  Having  entered  into  converaatioo 
with  him,  I  began  to  praise  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
country: — Doubtless,'  said  I,  *  the  inhabitants  here  arc  well 
off?'  *  Some  of  them  are/  he  answered, — ^  But  the  majori- 
ty?'  '  They  are  ill  enough  off; — you  may  judge  how  they  fare, 
when  a  man  earns  but  ten  sous  a  day,  and  wheat  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  francs  the  bushel.' — *  But  wages  rise  with  wheat?' 

*  No,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  wheat  has  been  extreme- 
ly dear;  but  wages  have  continued  at  the  old  rate.' — *•  How 
can  a  man  maintain  a  family  upon  ten  sous  a  day.'  *  Mise- 
rably enough:  they  drink  nothing  but  water;  I,  myself  am  a 
master  carpenter,  employ  four  or  five  men,  and  can  earn  25 
sous  a  day;  yet  though  I  have  no  children,  I  can  put  by  no* 
thing,  and  live  meagerly  enough,'  {assez  mai^ement:)  *  There 
are  however  many  small  proprietors  among  you?'  *  Ver}'  few. 
lo  my  commune,  there  are  S  or  10  proprietors  with  a  rental 
of  5CXX)  to  7000  Uvres:  the  farms  are  all  large,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  people  in  great  poverty.'  I  continued  ray  que- 
ries: *  You  find  trade  generally  on  the  increase  since  the 
peace?'  *  Yes,  people  begin  to  build  and  improve,  because  they 
fed  some  security  in  their  condition.  They  are  not  liable 
to  be  called  upon  by  the  conscription,  nor  taxed  to  support 
endless  wars.'     *  You  are  not,  then,  a  friend  to  Buonaparte?* 

*  No,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  regret  him.  I  find  more 
business  stirring,  and  more  money  spending  than  there  was 
during  his  government,  when  people  never  knew  what  might 
become  of  them.' 

*  I  had  walked  from  Brine  to  Donzerac;  a  kind  of  relaxa- 
tion I  generally  managed  to  procure  after  breakfast, — if  the 
first  daily  meal  you  make,  when  travelling  by  a  diligence 
may  be  so  called,  consisting  as  it  always  does  of  two  courses, 
with  fruit  and  wine.  Fortunately  for  me  the  French  have 
no  idea  of  hurrjing  on  their  meals;  partly  because  they  be- 
lieve with  Dr.  Johnson  that  few  things  are  really  more  im- 
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portant  than  dinner;  and  pardy  because  they  would  consider 
it  bad  economy  to  pay  for  a  meal  without  eating  as  long  as 
ihey  possibly  could,  besides  pocketing  some  of  the  relics. 
This  disposition  I  accounted  fortunate;  first  because  like 
themselves  I  consider  a  hurried  mastication  as  neither  plea- 
sant nor  profitable;  and  secondly  because  it  gave  me  half  an 
hour's  start  of  the  vehicle,  which  in  an  uneven  country,  and 
according  to  the  French  rate  of  travelling  secures  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  whole  day's  pedestrian  exercise,  should  the  travel- 
ler be  inclined  for  it.  1  had  wandered  on  in  this  way  when 
iiight  overtook  me  beyond  Domerac^  and  I  entered  a  cot- 
tage by  the  road  side  to  request  leave  to  sit  down,  and  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  Diligence:  the  owner,  however,  very  coolly 
told  me  that  there  was  an  auberge  not  far  off,  where  I  might 
wait  if  I  chose  it.  The  proverb  says  *  one  swallow  makes  not 
summer.'  I  considered  it  unsafe  to  conclude  any  thing  ge- 
nerally against  the  hospitable  character  of  the  French  pea- 
sants from  this  single  speciipen;  so  I  went  on  to  another  cot- 
tage and  seated  myself  on  a  stone  bench  near  the  door;  but 
I  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  owner  of  the  house  came 
out  and  invited  me  to  enter,  I  found  a  roomy  cottage  which 
seemed,  however,  to  consist  but  of  the  single  apartment  in 
which  the  family  was  collected:  the  fioor  was  of  earth,  un- 
even enough:  above  were  bare  rafters  which  served  as  a 
store-house  for  a  variety  of  domestic  utensils  and  lumber: 
there  were  two  large  beds,  with  curtains;  one  near  the  fire, 
the  other  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room:  a  bench  and  two 
stools  were  round  the  hearth,  on  one  of  which  1  was  request- 
ed  to  scat  myself.  It  was  supper  time;  a  coarse  cloth  was 
spread  on  a  narrow  wooden  table,  on  which  were  arrayed  as 
many  pewter  porringers  as  equalled  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  who  were  to  share  the  meal:  a  large  brown 
loaf  was  taken  from  a  shelf,  and  cut  into  slices,  with  the  only 
knife  with  which  the  cottage  seemed  to  be  furnished:  a  large 
three  legged  pot  was  next  taken  from  the  fire,  and  each  por- 
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ringer  filled  with  a  soup  very  much  like  gruel,  poured  over  the 
bread.  The  father  of  the  flock,  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  as 
many  daughters,  placed  themselves  at  table;  the  old  grandam 
sate  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  as  she  was  in  ill  health  had 
a  few  spoonfulls  of  wine  mixed  with  her  porridge:  I  was 
invited  to  join  the  party:  after  the  gruel,  a  large  kettle  of 
chestnuts  was  served  out,  which  concluded  the  meal.  I  found 
I  understood  very  little  of  the  Patois  spoken  by  my  host, 
who,  on  his  part  understood  so  little  of  French  as  to  be  ig- 
norant, from  my  pronunciation  that  I  was  a  foreigner.  When 
the  Diligence  came  up  I  wished  the  family  good  night,  and 
was  lighted  to  the  coach  door,  that  I  might  not  step  in  the 
mud  round  the  cottage!' 

Notwithstanding  the  limited  nature  of  his  opportunities, 
the  Fhortness  of  his  slay  in  France  and  the  apparent  wants 
of  introduction  to  owj/  societ}' — he  does  not  hesitate  to  enti- 
tle a  chapter  '  of  the  French  Character,'  and  to  state  with 
entire  positiveness  his  views  o^  the  morality,  religion  and 
manners  of  the  French  people.  Of  course  the  opinions  of 
such  a  judge  can  have  but  little  weight — we  will  neverthe- 
less attempt  an  epitome  of  them. 

1,  'The  French  are  a  parsimonious  people.  A  respectable 
Frenchman  will  haggle  an  hour  for  a  sow,  give  the  waiter 
of  a  coffee-house  a  half  sou^  and  pocket  the  overplus  sugar  af- 
ter sweetening  his  cup  of  coffee.  In  their  travelling,  in  their 
amusements,  in  their  whole  social  system  economy  ia  the 
dominant  principle.* 

The  Lieutenant  does  not  cite  anyy^ic^j  to  support  this  charge, 
but  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  fault  by  supposing  that 
frequent  political  changes  must  produce  a  feeling  of  insecuri- 
ty and  as  a  consequence  the  desire  of  hoarding.  The  absence 
of  commercial  enterprize  with  its  concomitant  rapid  gains 
and  lavish  expenditure  he  considers  also  as  a  chief  cause. 

2.  The  domestic  virtues,  he  says,  arc  not  supposed  to  be 
highly  cultivated  in  France — the  prevalence  of  conjugal  infi- 
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clelity  ts  universally  admittecl. — For  this,  he  asserts,  he  has 
the  authority  oi females  whom  he  has  questioned — perhaps 

I  his  favourites  of  the   Palais  Royale — and  he  attributes  the 

I  vice  to  the  numerous  forced  marriages. 

3.  A  want  of  simplicity  is»  he  thinks,  a  remarkable  feature 

I  in  the  French  character — '  An  end  seems  valued  in  propor* 
I  tion  to  the  complexedness  of  the  means  used  to  produce  it.* 
The  police  system,  the  constitutions  '■  got  up'  during  the  Re- 
volution, and  the  plan  of  obliging  all  who  pass  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  to  procure  passports  antl  have  them 
countersigned  daily — a  system  that  he  reprobates  as  tjTan- 
nous  and  oppressive  to  the  French  while  it  is  entirely  nuga- 
tory as  to  the  ends  proposed — are  the  supports  for  this  part 
of  his  theory. 

4.  The  military  and  their  imitators  have  a  taste  for  low 
company  and  vulgar  dcbauchcr\% — The  Bourgeoisc,  he  al- 
lows, *both  look  and  feel  more  rationally  than  their  fore- 
fathers** A  degree  of  commendation  sadly  overbalanced  by 
the  following  censures:  *  Indisputably  there  are  many 
Frenchmen  of  sufficient  honour  to  resent  an  indignity  offer- 
ed to  their  noses,  but  that  moral  delicacy  which  shrinks  from 
the   contagion  of  meanness   is,  I  fear  to   say,   little    known 

among  our  Gallic  neighbours,* *  If  the  okl  school  of 

French  manners  be  justly  charged  with  professing  much  and 
meaning  little,  the  new  is  more  disgustingly  characterized 
by  coarse  familiarity  amounilng  to  a  levelism  far  more  radi- 
cal than  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  StatLS  of  America, 
where  each  man  respects  his  fellow  citizen,  because  he  res- 
pects himself,  but  in  France  nothing  is  respected  but  a  gen- 
darmes^ And  we  are  told  soon  after  that  gentlemen  are 
very  rare  in  France. 

Bonaparte  spoiled  Parisian  society,  the  Lieut,  thinks,  and 
assures  us  his  remarks  are  borne  out  by  unexceptionable  tes- 
timony— by  his  system  of  espionage  which  occasioned  con- 


venadoo  to  lose  its  Irenloin,  aad  m  tutmi  fir  nkmee  te4 
the  mast  valued  poueaaiaB. 

5.  Religion  has  do  chance  of  a  rrriral,  oobodjr  goes 
church  but  a  few  old  fashioocd  people — the  rcmaamof  I 
nobility*  and  gentry;— the  Catbotics  still  ad vertbe  n 
and  Volney  is  read.     In  fine,  the  Lieutcoam  acents  to  i 
the  French  arc  not  much  better  than  they  shoald  be,  and! 
fit  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  to  supply  malcmls  for  a  book] 
of  travel*. 


Art,  V.-^— American  Manufactures, 

1,    The  Remonstrance  of  the  Virginia  agricidtural  Scciet^f  { 
Frederirksburghy  &c.  to  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S. 

%»  Memorial  from  the  general  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
united  Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia^  remonMtratrng 
against  the  protection  of  manufactures. 

3.  Three  Letters  on  the  present  calamitous  state  ofajfiurtp 
addressed  to  J,  M.  Gar  net  y  Esq,  President  of  the  Freder'- 
ickshurgh  agricultural  Society.  By  M.  Carey  ^Philadelphia, 
1820. 

When  the  Missouri  question  shall  have  received  a  deci- 
sion and  the  excitement  now  caused  by  it  shall  have  passed 
away,  the  attention  of  our  rulers  in  Congress  will  probably 
be  called  to  an  earnest  inquiry  into  the  policy  of  giving  fur- 
ther  and  more  effectual  encouragement  to  American  manU" 
factures.  And,  whatever  may  be  the  determination  finally 
adopted  on  the  subject,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  agitate  the 
public  mind  much  more  seriously  than  the  discussion  which 
now  occupies  the  national  legislature. 

The  prevention  or  the  permission  of  a  traffic  in  human 
flesh  throughout  the  widely  expanded  regions  of  the  west^ 
considered  as  an  abstract  question  of  humanity  and  national 
glory,  touches  indeed  the  sensibilities  and  awakens  the  in- 
terest of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthropist,  while  it  involves 
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some  points  of  local  politics  deeply  in  the  result.  But 
the  sphere  of  all  these  sympathies  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  wide  circle  of  varied  interests  concerned  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  scheme  of  national  industry,  or  a  contin- 
uance in  the  system  hitherto  pursued.  If  slaver\' with  all 
its  horrors  aggravated  into  tenfold  deformity  should  be  al- 
lowed to  brood  like  a  gigantic  incubus  on  the  fair  bosom  of 
the  n  estem  vales; — sincere  and  universal  would  be  the  re- 
gret among  the  well  informed  population  of  those  states, 
within  whose  limits  the  miseries  of  human  bondage  are  un- 
known. The  feelings  however,  like  all  earthly  griefs  found- 
ed on  pure  disinterestedness  would  be  very  evanescent;  we 
should  lament  the  event  as  a  misfortune  to  human  nature, 
and  perhaps  execrate  it  as  a  national  disgrace,  but  yet  no 
hearts  would  break,  and  few  slumbers  would  be  less  sound. 
But  when  the  nation  is  fully  roused  to  an  investigation  of 
the  proposed  plan  of  fostering  our  home  manufactures — far 
different  will  be  the  anxiety  awakened — and  infinitely  more 
dangerous  the  exasperation  that  will  probably  be  excited. 

Instead  of  a  generous  sorrow  at  the  propagation  of  hu- 
man misery  in  its  worst  shape,  certainly,  but  still  in  a  form 
from  which  the  sorrowers  arc  secure,  there  may  then  be  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  thousands  that  have  looked  forward 
to  a  change  of  system  as  their  only  means  of  escape  from  actu- 
al want.  Instead  of  mortification  to  national  pride,  there  may 
be  the  destruction  of  everj-  hope  of  individual  happiness.— > 
How  wide  will  be  the  limits  of  this  influence,  it  is  not  easy  to 
calculate  nor  encouraging  to  consider;  but  when  we  look  on 
the  present  situation  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  with 
rccard  to  their  share  in  the  profits  of  the  national  industry, 
and  then  turn  an  eye  to  our  southern  neighbours,  and  look  at 
Ae  course  of  their  trade — it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  belief  that 
it  will  require  all  the  ingenuity  and  all  the  public  spirit  of 
our  legislators  to  keep  the  opinions  of  these  two  sections  in 
perfect  uni«on  with  each  other.     It  is  impossible  to  te  blind 
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to  the  fart,  that  a  belief  is  fast  spreading  among  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  domestic  manufactures  must  be  pro- 
tected as  a  means  necessary  and  indtspensible  to  prevent 
general  impoverishment. — Whether  the  belief  be  well  or  iU 
founded,  we  do  not  presume  to  say;  it  is  sufficient,  for  the 
purpose  of  these  obsen^ations,  that  the  notion  rapidly  gains 
ground. 

The  vast,  the  unspealcable  importance  of  the  inquiry  is 
therefore  manifest  to  every  one  that  will  reflect  upon  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things,  as  we  cannot 
but  sec  there  is  reason  to  anticipate — when  the  states  which 
produce  com,  hemp  and  flax,  arc  convinced  that  they  are 
sinking  into  ruin,  and  that  a  new  scheme  of  industry ,  with 
new  rules  of  trade  are  necessary  for  their  salvation;  while 
those  which  cultivate  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco,  feel  them- 
selves (jrowing  richer,  and  regard  any  alteration  as  destruc- 
tive of  their  prosperity.  With  interests  so  diametrically 
opposed,  what  harmony  or  agreement,  can  be  expected? 
A  single  individual  may  be  moved  to  seek  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  but  nations,  communities  or  states  have  not  yet 
been  known,  for  the  sake  of  any  abstract  principle,  to  court 
self-immolation. 

We  do  not  aver  that  the  real  interests  of  the  north  and  of 
the  south  are  so  much  at  variance.  But  such  is  the  doctrine 
at  present  taught  in  many  of  the  publications  on  the  subject 
of  domestic  manufactures,  and  it  is  a  doctrine  that  for  all 
we  see,  is  likely  to  gain  full  possession  of  the  puble  mind. 
It  is  on  this  account  we  repeat,  what  we  long  since  advan- 
ced, that  from  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
there  has  scarcely  been  a  question  before  this  nation  so  preg- 
nant with  the  most  serious  and  awful  consequences. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  that  has  not  yet  exercised  the 
most  influential  and  powerful  minds  among  our  statesmen  or 
citizens.  The  discussion  has  not  called  forth  such  powers 
of  argument,  such  efforts  of  research,  nor  such  investigation 
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have  been  brought  into  action  by  the  comparatively  un- 
important disquisition  on  the  restriction  of  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri. As  far  as  the  discussion  has  yet  proceeded,  the  advo- 
cates for  manufactures  have  plainly  the  advantage  in  the  field 
of  argument^  and  have  exhibited  much  more  closeness  of 
reasoning,  and  a  far  better  knowledge  of/acts^  the  only  kind 
of  knowledge  that  on  this  question  can  be  very  availing. 
The  general  principles  of  political  economy,  as  they  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  works  of  the  best  European  writers,  form 
but  an  unsafe  guide  in  an  inquiry  that  respects  a  country  so 
peculiarly  circumstanced  as  ours;  and  the  common  plnce 
topics  of  that  science,  so  constantly  quoted  and  appealed  to 
by  the  opponents  of  further  encouragement,  arc  in  a  great 
degree  inapplicable  to  the  controversy. 

To  talk  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  dear,  of  '  procuring 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  produce  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  labour,  and  of  capital;'  and  all  the  other 
generalities  which  may  easily  be  culled  in  thousands  from 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  answers  exceedingly 
well  lo  give  an  air  of  plausibility  and  eloquence  to  an  '  ad- 
dress' or  a  '  resolution,'  but  goes  very  little  way  towards 
convincing  an  American,  what  is  the  true  policy  dictated  by 
the  peculiar  situation  of  his  countr)'.  We  want  focts; 
statistical  facts;  and  when  we  are  well  informed,  as  to  them, 
general  principles,  may  then  be  applied  and  particular  infer- 
ences may  be  safely  deduced,  but  not  before. 

In  the  two  memorials,  above  mentioned,  proceeding  from 
highly  respectable  associations,  there  is  to  be  seen  a  very  re- 
markable exemplification  of  this  too  common  proeeness  to 
put  forward  certain  maxims  of  political  econuniy  unquesiinn- 
tbly  incontrovertible  in  themselves,  and  ver\'  important  to  be 
observed,  but  applied  very  unaptly,  in  aid  of  the  cause  which 
it  is  intended  to  support. 

Thus  congress  are  gravely  informed,  in  the  Remonstrance 
of  the  Frederic ksburgh  Society,  that  '  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  society   depend  not  upon    immunities    privi- 
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leges  and  monopolies  granted  to  one  cbss  or  order  of  society, 
at  the  expense  of  another,'  &c.  that  *  all  free  trade  of  what* 
ever  description  must  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  iti'  that  '  countries  should  study  to  direct  their 
labours  to  those  departments  of  industry  for  which  their  si- 
tuation and  circumstances  are  best  adapted,'  &c.  &c.;  all 
which  as  general  principles  no  one  denies  or  doubts.  But 
the  question  is  left  untouched  whether  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  a  whole  nation  can  be  called  a  monopolyj  or  mea- 
sures taken  to  save  it  from  the  attacks  o{ foreign  jealousy — 
'  an  immunity';  that  we  have  at  present  *  free  trade'  with 
any  nation  on  earth,  is  not  asserted,  and  would  be  difficult  to 
establish,  nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  show  the*  mutual  bene- 
fit' arising  from  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  in  parti- 
cular. That  the  "^  situation  and  circumstances'  of  the  United 
States  are  *  best  adapted'  to  agriculture  without  manufactures, 
is  equally  unproved,  and  these  generalities,  of  which  the 
above  are  but  specimens,  leave  the  question  precisely  where 
it  was  before. 

The  same  Remonstrance^  is  still  more  unfortunate  in  its 
facts;  doubtless  without  any  intention  to  misrepresent;  thuft 
the  Virginia  Agriculturists  are  made  to  say  *  we  ask  no  tax 
upon  manufacturers  for  our  benefit,  neither  don>f  desire  any 
thing  of  governmient,  to  enable  us  to  cultivate  the  soil  aft 
profitably  as  we  could  wish,  but  to  leave  us  free,  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  them,  to  carry  our  products  to  the  best  markets 
we  can  find,  and  to  purchase  what  we  want  in  return  on  the 
beat  terms  we  can,  either  at  home  or  abroad,'  &c. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  conclutle  from  the  positiveneas 
of  the  assertion  in  the  above  sentence,  that  the  gentlemen 
who  made  it,  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  duties, 
whose  effect  or  object  is  to  protect  agricultural  industry,  and 
particularly  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  southern  states, 
from  the  dangers  of  foreign  competition.  Yet  tobacco  in 
the  leaf  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent;  manufactured 
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tobacco, pays  ten  percent,  per  pound,  and  snufF twelve  cents, 
for  the  proteciii-n  of  the  agriculturists  of  Virginia,  and  the 
other  states  that  raise  tobacco.     Cotton  is  subjected  to  a 
heavy  duty,  hemp,  cheese^  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  and 
coals  arc  also  dutied,  to  the   benefit  of  agriculture.     Whe- 
ther the  primary  object  of  these  imposts  was  merely  revenue, 
or  a   protection  of  agriculture  from   foreign  rivalship,  we 
know  not;  certain  it  is   the  effect  cannot  be  mistaken.     The 
truth  therefore  is  that  at  this  moment  a   manufacturer  of 
cotton  goods,  is  not  allowed  by  the  policy  of  our  laws,  when 
he  purchases  his  raw   material  to  enjoy  the  benefit   of  that 
maxim  which  the  Remonstrance  upholds,  *  to  buy  as  cheap  us 
you  can,  no  matter  where,*  but  is  forced  to  procure  his  cot- 
ton from  his  own  countrymen,  without  having  the  advantage 
of  that  competion  between  the  foreign   and  domestic  gi'owth 
of  the  article,  which  the   Remonstrance  declares   it  is  ••  the 
duty  of  every  wise  and  just  government  to  secure  to   him.' 
He  buys  his  tobacco,  his  hemp,  his  whiskey,  his  cheese  un- 
der the  same  disadvantages;  disadvantages  imposed  on  him, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturists,  yet,  it  is  said,  he  must 
not  expect  any  reciprocity  of  favour;  the  planter,  and  the 
farmer  from  whom  he  is  obliged  to  buy  his  cotton,  tobacco, 
whiskey,  &c.  at  a  price,  ten  per  cent,   higher  than  he   need 
give  for  them,  if  the  laws  allowed  him  free  access  to  a  foreign 
market,  arc  not  to  be  prevented  from  going  into  that  same 
foreign  market,  and  purchasing  goods  there  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  manufacturer  of  their  own  country  can  afford,  (be- 
cause of  the  operation  of  these  very  laws,)  to   sell  them  for. 
This  is  an  important  fact,  and  quite  lost  sight  of  in  most  of 
the  essays,  resolutions,  &c.  against  domestic   manufactures. 
Whether  the  present  system  in  this  respect  is  right  or  wrong, 
wc  do   not  pretend   to   say;   the    Frederick  si  mrgh   Remon- 
strance, terms  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  ^  the  fountain  head  of 
aU  wealth,  of  all  power,  and  of  all  prosperity.'     It  claims  for 
them,   however,   no    exclusive   privileges;    and    those    who 
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drafted  it  probably  were  not  airare  that  the  law  gave  th 
any  exemption  from  foreign  rivalship.  We  do  not  purpose, 
at  present  to  contend  for  either  the  plan  adopted,  or  the  {>lan 
proposed,  but  to  remark  upon  the  obvious  deficiencies  in 
the  reasoning  which  are  addressed  to  the  public  on  either 
side. 

Mr,  Carey's  Thret  Letters  are  worthy  the  attendon  of  all 
such  as  du*sire  to  form  their  opinions  impartially  on  the  sub- 
ject.  He  is  a  zealous,  a  persevering,  and  an  able  advocate. 
He  has  written  much,  and  of  course  thought  much  on  this 
question,  and  his  writings  have  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  the  crudeness,  and  looseness  as  to  statistics,  that  impair 
the  value  of  so  many  productions,  of  less  experienced  cham> 
pions,  of  either  side. 

It  has  appeared  to  us  that  in  his  writings,  and  in  the  Ad- 
dresses of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  there  has  been  too  fre- 
quent a  reference  to  the  example  of  England,  and  too  con- 
fident a  reliance  on  the  inductions  made  from  circumstances 
in  her  history, — Let  him  answer  this  objection  in  his  o¥m 
words;  the  following  extract  is  from  the  seventh  page. 

*  Some  of  our  politicians  have  written  long  essays  protest- 
ing against  citing  the  example  of  England,  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  numbers,  and  the  distress  and  misery  of  her 
poor — and  the  wasteful  wars  she  wages,  which  they  charge 
to  the  account  of  her  manufactures!  The  misery  of  her  poor 
arises  from  their  labour  being  superseded  by  machinery — 
and  her  wars  arise  from  her  ambition.  To  censure  the  sys- 
tem by  which  she  acquires  wealth,  for  the  ill  uses  to  which 
it  IS  applied,  would  be  as  absurd,  as  to  censure  agriculture 
for  the  waste  of  the  money  made  by  an  industrious,  but  ex- 
travagant farmer  or  planter. 

'  The  case  of  France  is  more  decisive  and  more  recent, 
and  not  so  well  known.  She  has,  merely  by  protecting  the 
industry  of  her  subjects,  healed  all  the  wounds  she  received 
by  the  profligate  ambition  of  her  rulers— by  the  ravages  of 
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unmense  armies— and  by  forced  contributions  of  about  100,- 
000,000  of  dollars.  The  produce  of  her  manufactures  for 
the  year  1818,  was,  according  to  Chaptal,  1820,000,000  of 
francs,  or  30,000,000  of  dollars.  If  this  nation  be  not 
stricken  with  incurable  blindness,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  glare  of  light  which  this  fact  sheds  on  the  extreme  un- 
soundness of  our  past  policy. 

*  The  contrast  between  France  and  the  United  States  is 
striking.  She  has  risen  from  a  state  of  extreme  depression 
to  a  high  grade  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  We  have  sunk 
from  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  a  state  of 
extreme  depression.  The  secret  is,  she  protected  national 
industry  from,  we  abandoned  it  to,  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  foreign  rivalship.  Such  systems  have  always  produced, 
and,  unless  the  moral  economy  of  the  world  is  wholly  chang- 
ed, can  never  fail  to  produce  such  consequences.' 

He  traces  the  causes  of  the  present  distresses,  and  argues 
that  the  banks  have  had  an  inconsiderable  share  in  produc- 
ing them — if  we  had  space  to  spare  we  should  attempt  an 
analysis,  but  for  the  present  shall  stop.  An  answer  to  these 
Letters^  and  to  the  addresses  of  the  Philadelphia  Societj',  made 
not  hastily  and  heedlessly,  but  after  careful  research  and  in 
a  style  of  sober  argument  is  an  undertaking  worthy  the  am- 
bition of  the  ablest  among  the  opponents  of  manufactures, 
until  such  appear,  the  palm  of  logic  rests  with  Mr.  Carcyi 
and  his  co- labourers. 
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tuT.  VI. — The  Muses:  an  Odc»  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia,  aged  fourteen. 
The  following  genuine  production  of  a  very  youthful  poet 
will  be  interesting  to  all  such  as  delight  in  beholding  the 
early  efforts  of  a  mind  not  yet  opened  to  its  full  expansion, 
Dor  chastened  by  the  discipline  of  criticism. 
The  idea  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  novel,  and  is  certainly  in- 
genious, and  perfectly  classic,  to  introduce  the  muses  chant- 
ing their  favourite   strains  in  presence  of  the  gods;  and 
our  young  bard  has  executed  his  bold  attempt,  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  fail  to  conciliate  a  forgiveness  of  such  faults  as 
are  inevitable  to  so  inexperienced  a  composer. 

Tbe  king  of  gods  and  men  proclaimed  a  feast, 

GracM  with  the  gorgeous  splendor  of  the  east, 

OrdainM  to  celebrate  the  joyful  hour. 

When  Juno  entered  first  the  nuptial  bower; 

Though  oft,  the  huntress  fair 

Had  since  renewed  her  star, 

Diana,  charmer  of  the  lingering  night; 

Hyperion  oft,  his  annual  course  began, 

Oft,  lit  the  cradle  and  the  tomb  of  man; 
Yet  still  she  bloomed  unfaded  in  his  sight. 
Unaltered  in  her  charms, 
As  first  she  blest  his  arms, 
Satumia,  of  the  skies  unspotted  as  the  light. 

Thy  joys,  oh  Bacchus!  are  not  nigh, 

The  Muses  now  the  charms  of  song  supply. 

The  Muses,  offspring  of  the  Olympian  sire, 

Advance  to  try  the  sounding  lyre; 

All  list,  the  heavenly  warblers  move 

Their  native  songs  to  grace  the  feast  of  Jove. 

Calliope*  the  strain  began. 
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And  o'er  the  strings  her  flying  fingamnm" 

Soaring  amid  the  clouds  sublime. 

The  hero's  deeds  she  sung. 

And  from  her  raptured  toogue 
The  heavenly  numbers  flow'd,  and  keptconcovcUinttiake. 
Yet  while  Pallas  woke  the  shell;      ^ 
-     The  tuneful  goddess  framM  a  milder  theme; 
She  sang  the  human  mind 
By  chaste  Minerva's  heaven-ta^ght  skill  re6n'4: 
How  nobly  sweet  the  breathing  swell] 
The  ear  enraptur'd  caught  the  pure  celcstipil^hyain. 

Mars  has  led  his  crimsoo'd  leg^pa 

Far,  to  seek  a  genial  region 

Hermes,  reconciling  god. 

Unites  with  thee,  and  waves  His  rod 
With  thee,  Minerva  bids  destruction  cease. 
And  joins  th'  immortals  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
Twas  hutfh'd;  she  wing'd  her  flight  away. 
And  with  her  pass'd  th'  heroic  lay. 

But  Clio*  comes,  with  steady  eye. 
And  unassuming  dignity; 
Spuming  the  lyre,  she  sings 
The  wars  of  kings, 
The  philosophic  sage 
Renown'd  in  long  pass'd  age; 
Clashing  arms! 
Dread  alarms! 
A  throne  is  death! 
Fleeting  as  breath! 
A  monarch's  faU 

Is  but  a  monarch's  rise; 
Still  gloomy  Atropos  prepares  the  pall, 

*MawofHi8tor7. 
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Still  man  obeys  the  fatal  call^^ 
Lifers  glittering  vision  fliei. 

Soft  were  the  sounds  of  love, 

The  gods  themselves  they  movej 

When  Erato*  so  Ughtlv  treading. 

Mildest  lustre  round  her  shedding. 

Gently  touch'd  the  hallowed  strings, 

And  to  her  royal  sire  the  Paphian  lay  »hc  brings. 

Melting  now  to  strains  of  bliss. 

List  she  sings  the  joyous  kiss^ 

Breathing  in  the  soften'd  air. 

Hark  she  chaunts  the  beauteous  fair: 

Venus  waves  her  golden  tresses, 

The  little  smiling  boy  caresses; 

See  the  rose,  spring's  lovely  wanton 

With  the  virgin  lily  blend, 
Moistc-n'd  by  the  stealing  fountain^ 

Back  a  rui  icd  gleam  they  send* 
How  sweet  that  strain  has  lull'd  the  soul, 

Se^'d  in  forgetfulness  each  tearful  eye; 
Though  flown  the  goddess,  still  her  soft  control 

Betrays  the  boy  in  many  an  heaving  sigh. 

Twas  then  the  blest  musician  rose 
To  rend  the  silken  chains  of  love's  repose; 
Euterpe,*  she  who  taught  the  lyre, 
The  cymbal,  lute,  and  swelling  choir; 
But  now  Ambition's  lofty  theme  she  sang. 
Through  the  halls  of  heaven  it  rang; 
Ambition  first  that  fir'd  the  breast  for  war, 
Mark  the  bounding  steeds,  afar, 

•  Mu8c  of  Amator)'  Poelry. 
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Frantic  huH  the  glowing  car; 

See  the  dreadful  frenzy  rise. 

Hark  the  dire  war-yell  echo  through  the  skies: 

Mars  brandishes  his  purple  spear, 

Bellona  rends  her  matted  hair. 

And  still  for  victory,  for  triumph,  cries. 

To  friendship  then  divine 

Loud  the  breathing  viol  rang; 
Sacred  angel!  to  thy  shrine 

Wrapt  in  ecstasy  she  sang, 
(For  friendship  o'er  the  grim  discordant  plain 
Yet  shall  smile  in  peace  again:) 
Sang,  how  within  the  shepherd's  humble  dwelling 

(If  warring  gods  might  lend  their  troubled  car,) 
Thine  hand  shall  cheer  the  youth  his  sorrow  telling. 

Thy  firm  united  bond  assuage  his  tear. 
No  more  is  heard  the  clang  of  war, 
No  more  the  winged,  massive  bar 
Of  furious  rage  hurls  carnage  on  the  foe; 
(If  gods  could  die)  no  more  the  groans  of  wo 
Shuddering,  murmur  from  afar: 
But  heart  and  hand  in  utvion  joinM, 
The  olive  wreath  of  peace  ia  twin*d. 
Thus  could  Friendship's  holy  numbers 
Lull  the  soul  in  careless  slumbers. 
Lightly  tripping  o'er  the  clouds, 
The  goddess  veil'd  herself  in  fleecy  shrouds. 


But  lo!  on  buskenM  step  Melpomene, 

The  solemn  Muse  of  tragedy; 

Hark!  the  death-song  of  the  brave, 

The  pall  and  weeping-willow  wave. 

She  breathes  a  sigh  upon  his  hallowed  grave: 

Stem  warrior!  liest  thou  here  so  low. 
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No  more  the  trump  shall  rouse  thine  ear, 
No  nlorc  the  fiery  clarion  blow, 

To  wake  thee  from  thy  lowly  bier: 
Oh!  tell  the  ill  fated  doom! 
The  din  of  arms  shall  thunder  o^er  his  tomb, 
But  he  no  more  the  fame>inspiring  sound  shall  hear. 

See  Polyhymnia*  comes — the  harp  neglected  lies; 

Her  words  ascend, 

And  cause  e'en  Jove  to  bend 

Low  from  his  throne,  high  raisM  amid  the  skiesj 

To  bend  regretful  of  the  chiefuin  slain, 

To  melt  with  pity  for  the  maiden's  pain, 

And  for  the  orphan  boy, 

Forsaken,  reft  of  every  joy. 

Full  many  an  heart  was  swollen  in  grief, 

But  soon  she  gave  the  heart  rclicfj 

Of  glory's  charms  she  sung. 

Of  glory  borne  along  the  wing  of  fame, 

Not  in  vain  bustle  of  an  empty  name 

Won  from  the  foul  spirit's  lying  tongue* 

Hark!  hark!  the  sound  has  shook  the  very  spheres^ 

On  high  his  head  the  giant  rears. 

Bursts  his  chains,  again  is  free, 

Again,  he  hears  the  shout  of  liberty; 

Mark  the  thunderer's  hasty  step, 

Mark  the  bolt  along  the  sky, 

She  flies,  she  flies,  but  still  the  cry 

Inspires  creation  wide,  and  lifts  her  from  the  deep. 

Lighdy  tripping  in  the  dance, 
Lovely  as  the  new  bom  day, 
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Her  who  taught  the  itttfiyAdMyi  '* 

With  sweet  TerpfencWe>«  fbe  ditttt  IK^^ 

Her  heart  and  hand  are  otfb.  '^^ 

Now8hefii^i8llte1ii%<^)^  ', 

Stt  h6ir  ID  the  ^ha  lilife  1K«i^  '*' 

Her  feet  disdain  to  tread  the  skies. 

Thei  ns  AfA^il^  siifiiy  4ty,       "  c 

Flitting  yields  her  charms  to  Miqf,  ^ 

She  aags  her  tiresome  flig^  MJd  Windft  Imt  WMBudilay. 

Thaliaf  now  eiulie  fanghihg  da. 

Fresh  and  verdant  as  the  laiTn; 

The  harp  was  tunM  to  jocund  meaaiire^ 

Every  heart  was  fillM  with  pleasures 

Dimpled  smiles  each  cheek  o'enpread,  v 

(And  if  in  heaven  could  dwell  a  care) 

Twas  fled, 

Anti  heart  fdt  jd)r  was  diere. 

The  lyre  now  breathed  a  loftier  thelae. 

And  now  a  deeper  tonei 
Such  as  in  Pindaric  dream 

Would  mount  to  heaven  alone. 
Again,  It  sunk  to  love^ 

Again,  in  lengthened  Uy  did  ^lowly,  slowly  move. 
The  tender  strain  charms  Cytherea's  heart. 

Renews  each  blissful  sigh,  each  smiling  tear; 
She  flies  to  love;  Thalia  could  not  part, 

But  duteous  follows,  to  her  mistress  dear. 

Lo!  heaven-taught  Urania!^  her  eyes 
Are  fix'd  above,  as  slow  she  moves; 

*  Mme  of  Dancinff.         f  Mom  of  Comedy  sad  Lyric  Pootry. 
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'mid  the  blue  expansive  skiea 
Her  soul  forever  roves. 
Worlds  revolving  in  their  orb, 
Converging  to  their  suns; 
Why  not  rush  lawless  through  the  space 
Of  heaven,  and  fly  in  mystic  race? — 
Attraction  doth  that  fury  curb, 
And  each  in  its  respective  circle  runs. 
*  All  glorious  works  of  heaven,'  the  raptured  maid 
£sclaim'd,  and  long  farewell  she  badcj 
The  lyre  unhonor^d  hung, 
The  chords  unstrung, 
The  heavenly  sound  has  ceasM,  the  muse  no  more  has 

sung.  A . 


Art.  \i.*^Hhtory  of  the  kise^  Progrena^  and  Extating  »tate 
of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  in  Massachusetts, 
with  practical  directions  for  Societies  forming  in  North, 
Carolina^  on  the  Berkshire  modei.  By  Klkanah  Watson,  first 
president  of  said  society,  &c.    Albany,  18 J9.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

2  An  address  delivered  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture^  at  its  Anniversary  meetings  Janu* 
Vy  18,  1820.  By  William  Tilghman,  L.L.D.,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  the  Society.     Philada.  1820. 

Tu£  first  of  the  two  publications,  the  names  of  which  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  production,  if  we 
are  ri^dy  informed,  of  a  gentleman  who  devotes  himself^ 
to  the  promotion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and  agri- 
ciiltural  taste.  It  is  a  most  amiable  sort  of  enthusiasm 
which  prompts  a  man  to  labour  for  the  improvement  of 
his  fellow  men.  And  a  kind  of  patriotism,  though  pro&t> 
less,  and  unproductive  of  extended  fame,  or  political  ho- 
nours, yet  most  estimable  because  of  its  dismterestedncss, 
and  admirable  for  iu  rarity,  that  is  shown  ia  elevating  the 
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dignity  and  importance  of  rustic  industry,  in  the  eyea  of  thfe^ 
American  people.  That  our  agriculture,  as  a  science,  is  ca- 
pable of  vast  improvemetits,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor 
can  it  reasonably  be  questioned,  that  the  prodigious  success 
of  our  commercial  enterprizc,  for  a  series  of  years  previous 
to  the  pacification  in  Europe,  had  thrown  the  very  ancient 
and  honouratile  occupation  of  tilling  the  earth  rather  lower 
in  the  scale  of  dignity  and  general  estimation,  than  its  in- 
trinsic usefulness  and  natural  compatibility  with  hcalthfulness 
and  virtue  deserved.  Every  sincere  and  well  directed  effort 
to  render  agriculture  an  honoured  and  a  favourite  pursuit, 
should  therefore  be  received  with  kindness  and  thankful- 


ness. 


Mr.  Watson,  it  seems,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Berkshire  society,  from  which,  great  benefits  have 
been  derived  by  that  part  of  the  country;  and  afterwards  assist- 
ed in  the  organization  of  those  in  Cayuga  and  Otsego  coun- 
ties. New  York.  He  attributes  great  eflPects  to  the  public 
distribution  of  honorary  premiums,  and  giving  to  agricultural 
festivals  by  means  of  processions,  orations,  music,  and  even 
balisy  all  that  sort  of  eclat^  which  usually  surrounds  political 
anniversaries.  And  he  relates  some  striking  examples  with- 
in his  own  experience,  of  the  happy  effects  flowing  from  the 
presence  and  encouragement  of  the  fairer  and  gayer  part  of 
the  community,  at  the  ceremonials  in  honour  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  manufactures. 

Pennsylvania  is  still  much  behind  many  of  her  sister  states 
in  efibrts  to  encourage  and  promote  agricultural  skill.  A  bill 
now  before  her  legislature,  and  which  will  probably  have 
become  a  law  before  this  number  of  our  journal  is  published, 
is  calculated  to  do  much  towards  calling  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  practicability  of  great  improvements,  and  to- 
wards exciting  a  most  beneficial  spirit  of  emulation.  But  she 
has  no  society  at  present,  established,  that  exercises  any  very 
active  influence  in  favour  of  agriculture. 


Agricultural  Societies^ 

This  assertion  is  made  without  any  disposition  or  intention 
to  detract  from  the  highly  respectable  association^  before 
whom  the  address,  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  was 
delivered.  But  respectable  as  that  society  unquestionably  is, 
in  the  individual  worth  of  its  members,  proofs  arc  yet  want- 
ing of  any  great  benefits  heretofore  derived  by  the  public 
from  its  exertions.  The  introduction  of  gypsum,  as  a  manure, 
into  general  use,  for  which  we  are  indebted  mainly  to  the 
example  and  precept  of  the  very  estimable  gentleman  that 
presides  over  that  institution,  is  indeed  a  most  valuable  im- 
provement; and  our  lasting  obligations  for  it,  are  due  to  that 
public  spirited  individual.  The  volumes  too  of  transactions^ 
it  is  granted,  contain  a  voluminous  collection  of  tracts,  pre- 
senting the  results  of  numerous  experiments,  and  descriptions 
of  various  newly  invented  instruments  of  husbandry.  But 
a  tardy  publication  after  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed,  of 
I  a  ponderous  tome  made  up  of  the  papers  collected  during 
ail  that  period,  reciting  theories  that  meanwhile  have  become 
obsolete,  describing  machinery  grown  out  of  use,  or  no  longer 
novel  to  any  one,  and  announcing  new  inventions,  that  at  the 
time  of  publication,  have  seen  two  or  more  summers  pass, 
is  a  very  unavailing  plan  of  disseminating  the  knowledge 
that  the  society  labours  to  collect.  The  book  is  necessarily 
too  expepsive  for  general  circulation,  and  the  information  too 
stale  to  6e  very  valuable.  No  premiums  are  bestowed,  or,  as 
far  as  we  know,  oifered,  to  stimulate  exertion,  or  do  honour 
to  successful  experiment.  There  is,  however,  an  Agricultural 
Almanack,  published  annually  under  the  direction  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  because  it  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  practical  information  in  a  small  compass, 
and  unexpensive  form.  We  know  not  whether  the  agricul- 
tural societies  in  other  states,  adopt  a  similar  plan;  certainly 
it  is  much  to  be  commended,  and  may  be  imitated  with  good 
dTect.  Nothing  is  so  sure  to  be  read  as  an  almanack,  every 
master  of  a  family  possesses  one,  and  has  fircquent  occasion 
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to  consult  it;  any  information  therefore  appended  to  the  mere 
calendar^  is  certain  to  And  its  way  to  his  understanding.  Aa 
very  able,  learned,  and  judicious  editors  of  an  almanack,  the 
Philadelphia  society  arc  entitled  to  unlimited  praise,  but  mucli 
more  is  expected  of  them,  and  little  of  it  performed.  In  thui 
expressing,  with  perfect  frankness,  the  sentiments  we  have 
adopted  from  the  collection  of  many  unbiassed  opinions,  ia 
relation  to  an  association  that  comprehends  a  large  share  of 
the  respectability  and  distinction  of  individual  character  in 
this  ci^,  it  is  obvious  that  we  tread  *"  tujier  ignes  suppotito^ 
cineri  doloao^  but  any  error  or  misconception,  when  pointed 
out,  shall  be  as  frankly  acknowledged.  And  if  the  sins  of 
omission  that  we  charge  upon  the  society  were  ten  fold  more 
extensive,  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  forgive  them,  while 
we  are  annually  gratiEed  hy  listening  to  such  an  addreusy  ae 
that  above  referred  to,  and  from  a  personage  so  worthily  dis^ 
tirtguished  as  chitf  justice  Tilghman. 


Art.  VI  1L — Miscellaneous  Articles. 


Extracts  from  a  new  icork,  efttithd 
*  LeKert/rom  Palestine.^ 

Tyre. — Of  Ujis  once  powerful 
ini8treii6  of  the  ocean  there  oow  exist 
Karcely  any  traces.  Some  misera- 
ble cabios,  rang:ed  in  irregular  linc«, 
diMTuiBed  with  (he  name  of  streets, 
and  a  few  building  of  a  rather  bet- 
ter detcription  occupied  bj  the  offi- 
cers of^ovi-rnmrnt.  compose  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  toim.  It  Btill  makes, 
iD<!ced,  some  languisbiof  etForls  at 
commerce,  and  contrives  to  export 
annually  to  Alexandria  cargt>e«  of 
silk  atid  tobacco,  but  the  amount 
merits  oo  consideration.  '  The  noble 
dust  o/JiUxander  traced  by  the  ima* 
ginaiion  fill  found  stopping  a  heer 
barrel,^  would  «capcely  afford  a 
stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and 
debasement,  than  Tyre  at  the  period 
of  its  being  besieged  by  that  con* 
queror,  and  the  modern  town  of 
Tsoiir,  erected  on  its  ashes. 

The  small  shell  fish,  which  for- 
merly supplied  a  tint  to  adorn  tk« 


robe  of  ktoga  and  magistrates,  has 
either  totally  disappeared,  or  from 
the  facility  of  procnnng  a  dye  by 
another  process,  become  an  object 
of  comparatively  little  valne.  1  l»a»e 
ohserred  in  several  places  on  the 
Asiantic  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
something  resembling  a  mu«>cie, 
which  on  being  preued,  discharged 
a  pink  fluid;  but  (he  colour  was  oot 
of  that  brilliant  hue  which  is  dea* 
cribcd  as  peculiar  to  the  shell- fisk 
DD  the  coast  near  Tyre:  the  liquor 
in  these  was  contained  io  a  »mall 
white  vein  placed  near  the  centre  of 
the  jaw.  The  colour  of  the  fluid 
was  oot  universally  redj  oo  ti>e  Af- 
rican coast  it  was  of  a  dark  violet, 
and  hence  possibly  arose  the  indis- 
criminate  appliratiou  of  the  f^vryle. 
^'azarelh.— The  city  of  IN'azarcth, 
coDsiMs  in  acoUectiooof  snnall  Itous- 
cs,  built  of  white  stone,  and  scatter- 
ed in  irregular  cluster*  towards  lb« 
focit  of  a  bill,  winch  rises  in  a  circu- 
lar sweep  M>  ais  almost  to  eocoopais 
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it.  The  populatioo  it  chiellj  Chria- 
Uao,  and  atoouuts  to  \Z  or  1400. 
till*  is  iodeed  rather  a  va^fue  csti- 
mate,  but  tlie  fnar  i'ruin  wtiom  1  r«- 
ceiveJ  It  had  no  accurate  loeaat  of 
asceruitiioi^  die  eiact  uuber.  Tbe 
cuaveut  id  wnich  we  are  Iodised  ii 
a  spacious  vrell>buill  ediiice,  and  ca- 
pable oi  atfordtog^  excellent  accom- 
modatioQt  for  a  ouinerous  iiiK:ieiji 
at  preheat  botrcvcr  it  haa  uut  inors 
tbao  eig'ht  tcaaiils.  Tlie  cbtircb 
consecrated  to  the  service  ot  Uiese 
reiif^ioQs  is  preserved  wub  extraor- 
diaary  oeatueJii;  but  has  qo  archi- 
tecturai  eiubeliiGlimuuts,  aod  the 
paiuting'  aiiil  tapeialry  which  cloihe 
the  Wiiits  are  such  a«  bespeak  a 
great  waatofproliciency  m  the  art« 
The  building  compnscii  witliin  it« 
extent  the  ancient  dwelling  of  Jo- 
•ephufAramathea,  and  tradilioa  has 
preserved  the  identilj  of  the  bput 
wher«  the  angel  aDDuunced  to  the 
VirgiD  her  future  niiraculuufi  con- 
ception. 

The  scene  of  interview  between 
the  angel  Gabriel  and  the  wite  of 
Joseph  is  marked  b^  an  altar,  erect- 
ed in  a  roceu  B  few  feet  below  the 
principal  aide  of  the  church.  Be- 
hind IhiB  are  two  apartments,  which 
belonged  al»o  to  the  bouie  of  the 
reputed  father  of  Uie  Me^^iah.  I'heir 
appearance  is  sudiciently  aolt^ue  to 
)U»tify  the  date,  and  there  is  no  great 
violence  to  probabilitj,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  situation,  in  the  ac- 
count delivered  of  their  former  ap- 
propriation. But  the  monk  who  at- 
tended to  point  out  the  diflerent  ob- 
jects utfuaily  held  eacred,  injured 
the  effect  of  his  oarralive  by  inter- 
mixing a  fabulous  statement  of  the 
JUgtli  iifune  part  uf  the  edifice  to  Lo- 
rtMof  '  He  assigned  as  the  motive 
for  the  disappearauce  of  this  cham- 
ber, the  necessitj  of  its  avoiding 
oootainiuation  from  the  presence  of 
the  infidels*  who  were  then  m  mi- 
litary poaaessioo  of  the  country. 
There  are  indentures  in  the  wall  to 
deaigaate  the  space  the  apartment 
by    which  it  appears  to 


have  been  extremctf  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  or  fourteen  re.et  in 
length,  and  eight  iu  tireath. 

The  place  where  Joseph  exercis- 
ed his  art  is  about  one  hundred  yards 
frurn  the  ohurcti;  it  was  originally 
circular,  but  a  segment  only  re. 
maius,  the  greater  part  hnviug  been 
demohi^hed  by  the  Turks:  au  aJiar 
is  rected  near  the  entrance.  ^.Not 
far  from  Ibence  is  the  !»chuul,  where 
Christ  received  the  hist  rudnmuta 
of  his  educaltou  from  the  Jewuh 
muiitersi  and  near  to  this  la&t,  bui  lo 
an  opposite  side  the  road,  is  a  small 
chapel,  eucltAiug  the  frugidvui  of  a 
rock,  on  which  our  Saviour  ia  ftup« 
posed,  un  some  occasiuu,  to  hare 
spread  his  fare  and  shared  it  with 
his  disciples.  An  iu^cripLion  adix- 
ed  to  Uie  walls  intimates  il  to  huve 
beeo  consecrated  by  the  presence 
of  ChrHt,  buth  before  and  subse- 
queuily  to  his  resurrection.  The 
form  of  UuK  table  is  an  irregular  el- 
hpse:  it  apfiears  onguially  to  have 
been  rectangular,  the  extreme 
length  IS  about  tonr  yai-ds,  its  great- 
est breadth  three  and  a  tialf. 

Every  species  uf  ioiormalion, 
whether  derived  from  book*  ur  «ne 
minuter  accuracy  of  verbal  oara- 
tive,  is  insufficient  to  convey  tu  a 
native  of  Europe  any  adequate  ides 
of  a  country ,  which  ban  been  cuusti 
tuted  on  principles  essentially  ditTer' 
entfrum  Luropean  u^age^;  tiie  iniod 
having  no  coinftarative  standard  to 
refer  to  on  a  Hobjcct  so  totally  new, 
is  at  a  lu«s  how  to  frame  its  cuncep- 
tioiis,  and  it  almost  inevitably  hap- 
pens, that  the  reality  has  a  very  taint 
corres^tondence  irith  the  image  pre- 
figured. This  observation  applies 
wtih  {leculiar  force  to  the  traveller 
whoviiits  the  Holy  Land.  Hib  ar- 
rival on  the  coast  uf  byria  iuiro- 
duces  him  to  objects  that  have  no 
resemblance  to  ihobe  with  which  he 
has  been  hitherto  associated:  Ihe  ve» 
getable  kiogdum,  the  brute  crea- 
tion, and  eveij  his  own  species,  are 
in  aj^poarance  greatly  disoimilar) 
and  seem   to  point  out  that  he  ia 
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•lighted  00  a  new  and  dutaat  pfaoet. 
The  fint  KjD&atiao&,  tlterefore, 
wliich  fiU  ibe  TisJior  of  Palettioe,  are 
thoie  of  IsMitnde  and  dejection;  bnt 
as  b«  progre««ivei}'  adTancei  in  Ibeac 
Mcrrd  precincts,  and  perceive*  an 
intc-nniiiablc  plaio  spread  out  on  all 
BidM,  ihoie  «eosation«  are  erentual- 
1;  KOcce«ded  by  feelings  more  exait- 
ed.  A  mixed  emolioo  of  surprise  and 
awe  lakea  poMwuiooofbi^  fucutties, 
wtiicb.  far  froai  depreuing  lite  spirit, 
elevatf »  the  mind,  and  fire*  rifour 
to  the  heart.  Tbe  »tupendoa»  ioenes 
lliat  nje  every  where  uofvidtrd,  an- 
nounce to  the  speetatiJr.  thai  he  sur- 
vey ►  tho«e  rejpons  which  were  once 
die  cWoAcn  theatre  of  woodert.  Tbe 
bumiog^  climate,  tbe  impetuous  ea- 
gle, tbe  blighted  fijf-tree— all  the 
poetry,  all  the  painting  of  the  sa- 
cred wriling-j,  are  present  to  Lis 
riew. 

improtttmenit  in  Modern  Gruct. 
'  AH  Greece  admirei  the  ardent 
and  well  directed  patriotisrn  of  tbe 
InhabttantB  of  Cbio*.  This  charm- 
ing' place  continues  to  enjoy  perfect 
tranquillity,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  the  wise  government  of  the  roa- 
gittracy,  which  consists  entirely  of 
Greeks.  The  great  college  of  Chios 
has  become  so  celebrated,  that 
yoatbs  crowd  thither  from  all  parts 
of  Greece.  The  first  professors  in 
Ibis  institotioD  arc  Me&srs.  Vardala- 
cbo«t  John  S^l^pi,  and  Bamba.  The 
latter  has  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 
and  Htudied  natural  pbiloEophy  and 
the  mathematics.  He  is  about  to 
publish,  in  modem  Greek,  uii  ele- 
mentary treatise  00  ehemiitry,  after 
Thenard.  He  has  already  published 
a  com|jendium  on  rhetoric,  which 
was  received  with  particular  appro- 
bation by  the  Greek  literati.  From 
the  pen  oi  the  respectable  professor 
VardAtarhoK,  liavc  appeared  a  phi- 
loHopliicaJ  essay  on  elocution,  and  a 
very  able  compendium  on  experi- 
mental philosophy.  A  course  of 
matlicmatica,  by  protessor  S^l^pi, 
remains  in  MS. 
The  number  of  pupils  at  preacot, 


aaevBta  towjWBo  hundred,  rad  wiQ 
very  probably,  in  the  coitnc  of  a 
year,  exceed  one  chooaaad.  Some 
tiirtc  sioctt,  a  pviotiag  oAos  ww  c»> 
tabbshed  at  Chm,  for  wtuoh  Ite 
presses,  typea.  and  other  apparalin, 
werepttrcbasfldinPati^.  AGeman 
of  tbe  name  of  Bayrfaofier,  is  at  (be 
Itead  of  this  eslabhahment.  The 
Greeks  of  Chios  distinguiab  tlka»> 
selves  particnlarly  by  tlH^  fammaB. 
ty.  They  have  several  hospitab 
upon  European  models;  dot  is  there 
any  want  of  benevolent  institutions. 
A  remarkable  event  in  the  annals  of 
Modern  Greece,  is  the  erection  of  a 
public  library  at  Chios.  It  already 
contains  about  30..000  volames;  and 
tbe  funds,  which  are  supplied  by  tbe 
Iibi'rahty  of  private  individuals,  will 
speedily  angment  the  number.  It  is 
to  the  advice  cf  Mr.  Covay,  that  tbe 
pafrioijc  men,  who  direct  this  insti- 
tution, are  particularly  indebted. 
The  bust  of  tbu  venerable  man  has 
been  put  up  in  the  large  saloon  of 
tlic  college,  tiist  the  youths  may 
always  remember  bim  with  gratitude 
and  respect.  Lii.  Oat. 

Kotxbwxna.—A  Mr.  Muchler,  at 
Berlin,  has  extracted  from  107  works 
of  Kotzebue,  a  collection  of  905 
thoughts,  observations,  &c.  which 
will  doubtless  be  very  popular  we 
select  a  few — 

217.  Grateful  men  arc  like  fruit- 
ful fields;  they  return  wfaatthey  have 
received  ten-fold. 

366.  People  become  ill  by  drink* 
iog  healths;  he  wbo  dnoks  the 
health  of  every  body,  drinks  away 
his  own. 

377.  A  tolerant  spirit  acquires  the 
love  of  high  and  low.  Talebearing 
is  a  carrion  fly,  that  buzzes  at  every 
one's  windows,  and  dirties  every 
thing. 

35.  Poetry  ought  to  be  tl»e  hand- 
maid  of  truth,  anddrc.>ssberinistre9S« 

255.  The  road  to  marriage  is  ft 
rough  as  a  highway  in  Saxony. 

80.  Cards  and  hearts  have  much 
resemblance  to  each  other:  on  the 
one  side  tbey  all  seem  smooth  and 
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a,  ttnlesi  indeed  they  have  been 
too  often  played  witli — but  who 
dares  look  at  them  till  they  are 
dealL^  Many  a  man  has  tat  dowo 
with  great  expectations,  aod  when 
he  looks  at  what  he  has  got,  he  sayt 
Lair  aside,  '  I  pa^s.' 

332.  Men  are  like  cards  in  the 
hand  of  fate;  there  Ihey  figure  for  a 
time,  till  they  are  played,  and 
trumped  by  death. 

763,  A  ^irl  is  often  a  hill  of  ex- 
chancre,  which  the  father  indorses, 
and  the  bridegroom  accepts.     The 

S'rl  pays  the  value  according;  to  the 
w  oi  hills  of  excbang^e. 

246.  To  kill  the  dt/mctleu,  hringi 
no  glory:  revenue,  Uj  become  a  man, 
mvul  he  public . 

731.  The  splendor  which  sur- 
rounds a  martyr  has  condemoed 
many  a  one  to  tLe  bcalfold,  who 
might  have  become  the  saviour  of 
his  uation.  ih. 

EtmrmmuBird. — Mr  Henderson 
has  dibcovered,  in  New  Siberia,  the 
clawfc  of  a  bird  meavuriog  each  a 
yard  in  length;  and  tbe  Yaknts  as- 
sured him,  they  bad  frequently,  in 
their  hunting  excursions,  met  wjth 
skeletons,  and  even  feathers,  of  this 
bird,  the  quilU  of  which  were  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  arm. 

BtackaoodTt  JUag. 

EJfertual  prayer.— A  fat  felluw 
mounting  ahorse,  oue  n^ar  him  cried 
jocularly,  •  (leaven  help  you.'  By 
an  over- balance  our  FaJstalTtumbled 
oo  the  other  side.  '  Curse  your  pray- 
era  [said  he,  as  soon  as  be  could 
•peak,)  for  they  gut  roe  more  help 
than  I  wanted!'  Lit.  G<n*, 

A  Mxmuttr. — An  eastern  Vizier 
was  reproached  with  nut  being  iufti- 
cieutly  firm-  'It  is  by  that  aluoe, 
(said  he,)  that  I  have  so  long  re- 
mained in  office:  1  am  sixty  ^ears 
oU.  and  my  teeth,  which  were  in- 
flextble  and  firm  enough,  are  almost 
all  gone;  while  my  tongue,  whjch 
was  always  supple,  remains  tie  same 


aaever. 


i&. 


The     hible    Society    of   P.us4ia 
printed  last  year  72,000  copies  of 


the  Holy  Scriptxire«.  This  year, 
101,500  copies  will  b«  printed  in 
rahous  languages,  oanieiy,  in  tbe 
Cbewoshian,  Ostiakiao,  and  Vogu- 
h:)n.  ib. 

There  has  been  pubhsbcd  at  War- 
saw the  first  volume  of  a  work  en* 
titled,  '  Dzieie  panowania  Zygmun. 
ta  ill,  Krola  Pulskiego.  Ad.  Z. 
W  izerunkami,  Przcz  J.  &U.  Nie- 
muwic;^:' — The  History  of  the 
Reign  ot  Sigismund  Hi,  King  of 
Poland,  &c.  by  Jul.  Ursin.  ISiemu- 
wicza.  It  is  the  precursor  to  a  great 
historical  work  u[>oo  Poland,  wtiich 
the  tsociety  of  Sciences  of  Warsaw 
intends  to  produce,  as  a  continuation 
of  the  work  of  ISaniszeioicz,  and 
which  is  but  hitle  known  to  foreign 
countries.  Several  merabers  of  the 
Society,  who  have  made  themselves 
advantageously  known  by  their  hte- 
rary  labours,  have  undertaken  this 
task.  Lil.  Gat, 

Tlielasl  Leipsick  Fair  Catalugne, 
which  bab  jufet  been  published,  in- 
clndes  370  pages.  The  number  of 
new  and  rcpubhshed  bouks,  which 
have  appeared  during  the  last  six 
months  at  the  literary  market  of 
Leipsick,  amounts  to  3194.  ib. 

J^ew  British  Publicationt. 

A  publication  by  Buonaparte'* 
secretary  during  that  period,  and 
embracing  the  bistory  of  the  two 
years  from  the  baoi^bmenl  to  Ellia 
to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is  among 
our  forthcommg  novelties  We  un- 
derstand that  it  funiJsheR  some  re- 
markable  particulars  respectmg  ibe 
invitation  sent  to  Elba,  ami  the  de- 
fection of  ^iey,  whom  ^iapoleon 
treattd  with  great  contumely  after 
be  gut  him  to  conimit  biniKelf.       ib. 

Mootholon's  Ma.  IS  also  in  En- 
gland, and  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear tlii!>  winter.  Madame  M. 
brought  it  from  ht.  Helena.  t6. 

'Travebio  Africa'  by  Mr.  Mollien, 
who  bus  il  scf  ms,  been  able  to  pur- 
sue a  new  und  unknown  track,  are, 
we  hear,  abuiit  to  be  pubfjttlied  in 
Freucb  iLfiii  Ftirhsh.  It  will  be  seen 
from  our  present  uutaber,  tbatinio 
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porUot  i^htB  are  darting-  acraen  tbw 
dark  quarter  of  tbe  f  lobe.  ib. 

TIte  Pari«taD  caulug:ue  of  b.wln 
publiabed  litis  year,  up  to  tbe  end  of 
October,  coataioti  3828  new  work* 
and  oew  edifioos,  a  list  of  732  ea- 
(raviu^s,  and  375  musical  pieces, 
■Idco  tbe  first  of  January.  ib, 

Pttrarqtu  et  Laurc  By  madarae 
i»  Geidis,  i  vob,   litao.   Loodoo, 

This  work,  it  ia  said,  terminate* 
tbe  Uterar}*  labours  of  iVladame  de 
Genli^;  if  so  few  writers  coulJ  take 
leave  of  tbe  public  wiU)  a  fairei  title 
to  il»  esteem  aad  gratitude,  wlielher 
toucbiog^  the  feetinga  or  int^trucling: 
the  under^taadiug^,  and  she  iias  done 
both  with  no  comtrjoa  power,  she  has 
nerer    forguttea  to    advocate    the 
cause  of  piety  and  virtue.     It  ap- 
pears she  has  long  meditalt'd  on  tbe 
subject  of  such    a    work,    atid   has 
tliooght  that  a  certain  !>3  mpathy  be- 
tween her  cbaraclerand  that  of  her 
hero,  givos  her  a  facility  ia  the  exe- 
cution of  a  task  otherwise  so  di£cult. 
•  Inferior   in   all  tbing-B.'   she   says, 
'  with    regard    to    talents,    1    have 
nevertheless  fouad  myself  in   bar- 
mnoy    with   him    as    to  character, 
fondness  for  study,  love  of  solitude 
and  the  arts;    also  in  tbe  habitual 
use   he   made   of    his  imagination, 
either  as  a  source  of  consolation,  or 
of  happiness.' 

•  Sketch  of  the  Life,  Character, 
and  Writing  of  baroness  de  i5taei 
HoNtein.'  By  IVIadame  Neckerde 
Saussure.  Translated  from  the 
French.     I  vol   8vo. 

•  Letters  from  Palestine,' descrip- 
tive ofa  tour  lliruu^b  Galilee  and  Ju- 
dea,  with  some  account  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  of  Jerusalem.  I  vol.  8vu, 

•  History  of  the  Angrio  Saxons,' 
compriRiag  tbe  history  oi'  Cng:land, 
from  the  earliest  period,  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  By  Sharon  Turner, 
F..i.S.  3ded.  3voU.  8vo. 

'  History  of  tl»e  Crusades,*  ic.  by 
Charles  ^bUi,  E*^q.  author  of  a  trea- 
tise on  Mahoniint-daniiim,  i  vols.  Uvo. 

*Meinoirsof  tbe  Life  of  John  Wes- 


ley/ thefounder  of  the  English  Meth- 
odists, by  Kobl.  bouihtj.  -.;  vul>,  8vo. 
'Travels  iq  various  countries  in  tbe 
East,'  bein^  aconliDuation  of  me- 
moirs rclatiuj;  to  Luropeao  and 
Asiatic  Turkey.  By  Robt.  Walpole. 
♦  Memoirs  of  the  protector  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  his  tions  Richard  and 
Henry,'  ilc.  By  Oliver  Cromweil» 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  the  family. 

'  Tales  of  My  La udlord, 'fourth  se- 
ries, coulaiuiuj^  Poutefract  caslie. 
(Mr.  Coiisiable  and  Mr.  Uallantyoe, 
the  publi<ilicr  aod  the  printer  of  the 
preceding  series,  advertise  that  ibis 
is  a  spurious  publication,  and  not  by 
the  author  of  the  real  Tales  of  My 
Landlord.}  lie.  By  J.  Ingle-  I  vol 
I'imo. 

'America  and  the  British  colonies,' 
an  abstract  of  ail  the  most  useful  in- 
forniauon  relative  to  the  U.  m.  of  A. 
and  the  British  colonies  of  Canada, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South 
Wales  aod  Van  Dieman's  kil^ad 
exhibiting-  at  one  view  the  compora- 
tive  advanlag-es  and  disadvantages 
each  country  offers  for  emigration, 
kc  By  William  Kingdom  juar.  4 
vol.  y  vo. 

*  Tbe  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,' 
comprising  a  Code  of  Commurcial 
Law,  Practice,  Customs,  and  Infor- 
mation, and  exhibiting  the  present 
state  of  Commerce,  Home,  Foreign 
and  ColoQtal;  with  the  shipping,  ma- 
nufactures and  products,  boUi  na- 
tural and  artificial  of  the  various 
commercial  ualiuns  of  the  world  iic. 
By  Samuel  Clarke  and  John  Wil- 
liams  4to.  '21.  10  «.  iu  boards. 

'  A  Trciitise  on  tbe  Nature  aod 
Cure  of  Gout  and  Rheumatism.''  iic. 
and  practical  observations  on  Grav- 
el. By  CharleA  ScudamiireiM-O.  He, 
(a  work  spoken  of  very  favourably.) 
'King  CoaPs  Levee''  or  Geological 
etiquette,  a  poem,  with  explanatory 
notes.  Sic.  To  which  is  added  '  Ba- 
dalt's  Tour  '  [\  work  not  only 
of  seductive  scientific  usefulness  but 
of  very  conaidcrablc  humour  and  po- 
etical merit.]  Lit.  Gat. 
'Germany  and  the  Revolution. *  By 
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Vnttmrtr  Gwms  late  Editor  of  the 
RhenUh  Mej>cury.  TnuBliAted  from 
the  Gennan,  by  John  Black.  1  voL 
8vf).  The  »ale  of  llus  work  bw  bcea 
prohibited  in  GerniaQ^  ■ 

*ADu»Uciut  or  Mt;moirs  of  • 
Greek/ H'ritten  ai  (be  close  of  tL« 
I8tb-  cen(«r)       3  *oi6  tivo. 

^A  Sicilian  Slor^  and  olher  poems.* 
Bj  Barry  Curawail,  12ino  [TtM 
l^ndon  crilica  speak  in  mo«t  favour- 
abie  terms  of  ftJr.  Cornwall's  poe- 
try.] 

*  Gleofurgu*/  •  novel,  3  roJa.  19 
mo.  Domettic  Scenes,  a  novel,  3 
Tob  is^riui. 

'  W  inter  Evening  tales/  collected 
among  Ihe  cutta^es  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.  By  James  Hogg.  2  vols. 
ISmo. 

*  Pamiliar  lessons  in  ATineralog-y' 
andGeoln^v,  A:c.  by  J.  Maure,  1* 
n)o>  pp.  78,  with  engravings.  (This 
work  u  recomniendL-o  by  the  editors 
of  the  Journal  of  Bellesi  I>etler».) 

'ilisiury  of  Brazil,'  pt.  3d,  by  Bob* 
en  feouthey.  (A  very  curious  and 
interet>ting  work,  by  an  author 
who«c  literary  cliaracter  i&  not  ap- 
preciated lu  thiii  country,  and  who  is 
aoju&Uy  »up|.iosed  to  entertain  illib«i- 
al  vieirs  luwards  the  [J oited  States. } 

The  Oelpliin  and  Variorum  clas- 
sics, parts  1  to  10;  Containing  the 
whole  of  Virgil,  and  a  portion  of 
Ca'sar,  with  ao  authentic  portrait  of 
Cfeaar,  and  uumeroub  wood  cuts,  (a 
splendid  edition,  printed  in  a  very 
expensive  style.) 

'  Don  Juan,'  with  a  biographical 
account  of  Lord  Byron  and  his  fa- 
mily, ttc,  canto  3d,  tivo.  pp.  15(i. 

(*  This  IS  one  of  the  catcb-peuniet 
of  tbe  timev;  al  once  vulgar,  unjust, 
injurious,  aud  expensive.'  hucb  is 
the  judgment  of  the  English  critic) 

*  A  deiicriplion  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,'  including  tbe 
Isle  of  Man,  Lc.  By  John  Macul- 
loch,  M.D.  3vol5. -4to. 

(Tbe  Literary  Gazette  observes 
of  this  work,  '  Its  geology  Lb  ample 
and  minute,  and  the  third  vulunic 
presents  many  clever  engravings, 


naps  and  illuBtratioti8-~^it  is  an  ac- 
quisition of  great  value  to  the  .Scot- 
i«h  scholar,  and  to  science  in  gt.ne* 
ral.'}  Tbe  following  is  one  of  the 
excerpta. 

'  He  that  is  contented  with  a  first 
amwer  in  the  Highlands  will  indeed 
never  be  at  a  loi>$  for  at  least  the  ap- 
pearance of  information.  Uufortn- 
oately  it  will  seldom  bear  a  scrutiny, 
a  second  question  generally  render- 
ing void  the  effect  of  the  first.  "  How 
long  ih  this  Locht"'— "  It  will  be 
about  twenty  mile." — •*  Twenty 
miles!  surely  it  cannot  be  so  much.^ 
— »•  May  be  it  will  be  twelve." — 
'*  It  does  not  seem  more  than  four.** 
— *'  Indeed  I'm  thinking  yeVe 
right." — "  Really  you  serm  to  know 
nothing  about  the  matter  '" — "  Iroth 
I  canna  say  I  do."  This  trait  of 
character  is  universal,  and  the  an- 
swer is  always  so  decided,  that  the 
inquirer,  unless  he  is  a  strenuous 
doubter,  iv  not  induced  to  verify  the 
statement  by  this  mode  of  cross- 
examination.' 

Capt  uf  Good  Hope  and  ilt  De- 
peudencift.  An  accurate  and  truly 
intemtin^  description  of  those  de- 
tighlful  Regions,  situated  500  miles 
north  of  the  Cape,  dfc  By  capl;iin 
Benjamin  Stotd,  late  commauder  of 
the  American  Ea^t  Indian,  named 
the  Hercuttty  lost  on  the  coast  of 
Caffraria,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
nver  Infanta,  where  the  Grosvenor 
perisibed  iu  1 783.  Likeuritt  a  lumin- 
OU0  and  aff'ecting  detait  of  Captain 
Stout's  Travels,  kc.  &c.  Loudon, 
IU20.     8vo.  pp.  144. 

(This  i«.  pronounced  to  be  a  clum- 
sy and  extravagant  forgery.) 
'  '  The  Eskdale  herd  boy.*  a  Scolisb 
tale,  bj  Mn,.  Blackiord,  I2mo.  pp. 
^60.  (A  moral  tate,  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  readers  in  the  low- 
er orders  of  life, '  the  work  of  a  wri- 
ter who  could  do  better  tbings,  if 
any  thing  is  superior  to  teaching  our 
fellow  pilgrims  the  nearest  way  to 
tbe  purest  happineas.") 

•  Life  of  Win.  looi  Russell,*  with 
some  account  of  (be  times  in  wbieh 
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he  lived;  by  lord  Joha  RusmU,  ivola. 
8vo.  id^  edlLioD. 

*  Life  of  lady  Rua&ell,*  by  the  edi- 
tor of  madame  du  Deffand^B  letten; 
I  fol.  8vo. 

*  Sound  mind,  or  Cootribations  to 
the  Natural  Hisiory  and  Physiology 
of  ihc  Human  iutellect:'  by  John 
Haslara,  M.D.  Hvo. 

*  Essays  oo  Phreoology,'  kc.  by 
George  Combe;  Cro. 

The  manuscript  uf  the  tragedy  of 
Loiiib  IX.,  a  new  and  succeb&fnl 
tragedy  just  broug^ht  oat  at  Paris, 
baa  been  parcha&ed  for  4000  frauka 
by  a  bookseller  of  Paris.  Iphiffgrde 
en  AulidCy  never  produced  so  much 
to  its  illustrious  author,  and  yet  we 
are  told  that  iliis  tb  the  iron,  nol  tht 
golden  nge,  of  poetry!  ib. 

Three  volumes  of  Karamsin*! 
History  of  Russia,  ha«i  bet>D  iraos- 
lated  from  the  Russian  languag^e  into 
French.  To  the  elevcnlh  century, 
the  materials  are  principally  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Neslur,  a  monk 
of  Pelchersky.  The  princess  Olga, 
who  introduced  Chriatianity  into 
IVluacovy,  and  all  tlie  princes  who 
fntnured  the  priesthood,  are  conse> 
quuaily  the  favourites  of  these  an- 
nals, ib. 

LaU  'Amtrican  publications. ^-Onr 
invitation  to  publishers  is  stiU  UBre> 
^rded,  and  we  are  noti6ed  of  very 
few  recent  or  intended  publications. 
Among  those  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  are  the  foUowiog. 

History  of  the  United  State*  from 
their  first  settlement  as  colonies  to 
the  Peace  of  Ghent,  comprising 
every  important  political  eifent,&c. 
By  Wilham  Grimstmw.  PhijadtL 
published  by  B.  Warner.  1  vol.  12 
mo 

[A  very  good  school-book  and  one 
that  was  much  wanted,  printed  in  a 
neat  but  unexpensive  form.] 

Sketches  of  Travels  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  France,  in  a  series  of  let* 
ters  addressed  to  a  fiiend  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  By  John  Jaxnes,  M.D. 
Albany,  I  vol.  I^^mo. 

Coovenaliooa  oo  Natural  Philo- 


sophy, in  which  the  elMneots  of 
that  acieiKe  are  familiarly  ei plain- 
ed and  adapted  to  ttie  comprehen- 
sion of  young  papils.  Illustratad 
with  plates.  By  the  author  of  Con- 
versations on  Chemistry,  4rc.  repub- 
lished at  JVw  York. 

[Mp..  Marcet  the  lady  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  fur  these  valuable 
works  performs  fur  political  and 
phjriiical  science  tlie  service  which 
Miss  Edgeworth  reoden*  to  ethics 
and  liaooah  More  to  religion — she 
brings  it  home  to  the  youttiful  auDd» 
deprives  it  of  all  its  austpniy.  and 
connects  it  with  the  most  agreeable 
associations  of  the  iroagin-atioo.  In 
saying  that  this  last  work  is  inferior 
to  those  which  she  previoobly  gave 
to  the  public,  very  slight  censare  v 
implied  since  it  may  be,  aa  it  i»,  un- 
equal to  them  and  yet  very  instruc- 
tive aud  very  pleasing.  J 

The  Family  Mansion  a  Tale  by 
Mrs.  Taylor  of  Ongar,  I  vol.  i8mo. 
Fhilada.  A.  Small,  price  75  centa. 

[/V  neat  little  volume  containing 
a  story  of  sufficient  interest  to  en- 
chain the  attention  of  very  youthful 
readers,  and  inculcating  the  purest 
principles  of  virtue  and  piety  j 

Ivanhue  by  the  author  of  Wa- 
verly,  i  vols.  12mo.  republished  by 
M.  Carey  and  Son  Philadelphia. 

*  Conjugal  Ff  appiness'  for  the  use 
of  Husband  and  Wife  and  young 
persons  of  either  sex  who  destine 
themselves  for  the  Married  State, 
by  John  Werner,  Pastor  of  Nurenv 
berg  translated  by  an  Americaa 
Baltimore,  price  g  I  2S. 

tnttnrled  Jhnerican  PvbticaHmt. 
— Narative  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren  amongst  the  Dela- 
ware and  Mohegan  Indians  from  ila 
commeDcement  in  1740  to  its  cloan 
in  1808.  By  the  Rev.  John  Heoke- 
welder,  Philada. 

A  Treasury  of  the  Hebrew  and 
£n(i;li.<ih  Tongue,  tu:.  by  Jos.  James. 
Baltimore. 

[8ee  the  adrertiseineats  on  the 
cover,  1 
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Art.  l,~^ketchea  of  an  Excurs'ionfrom  Edinburgh  to  Dublin. 

(Continued.) 

J.  HERE  is  a  pain  which  attends  the  separating  from  a  fel- 
low country-man  in  a  foreign  land,  which,  though  at  times 
modified  and  reduced  by  connecting  circumstances,  can  never 
weigh  ligiitly  on  a  bosom  of  common  sensibility.  Simply  an 
identity  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  however  remote  therein  may 
be  the  places  of  their  abode  from  each  other,  is  sufficient  at  a 
distance  to  attach  individuals  in  ties  of  close  fellowship,  who 
else,  if  mutually  brought  into  the  society  of  each  other,  would 
be  contented  with  a  cold  and  formal  intercourse.  A  disunion 
moreover  of  such  a  connection  would  be  followed  by  regrets, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  subdue,  however  they  might 
be  disguised;  but  where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  separation 
takes  place  from  a  companion  united  to  another,  not  conven- 
tionally, but  by  the  intimacies  of  a  tried  and  lengthened  re- 
gard, the  aching  heart  bears  testimony  to  the  void  which  is 
produced,  and  experiences  a  sensation  of  loneliness,  which 
it  can  neither  repress  nor  define.  Such  was  the  state  of  feel- 
ing with  which  I  yesterday  bade  adieu  to  *  *  ♦  *.  Return- 
ing from  Dawson  street  where  we  had  parted,  I  retraced  my 
steps  to  my  lodgings,  in  a  mood  which  was  any  thing  but 
cheerful.  Though  surrounded  as  I  was  aware,  by  friends, 
new  indeed,  but  who  testified  every  desire  to  contribute  to 
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my  enjoyment,  I  could  not  devest  myself  of  a  sense  of  soli- 
tariness. I  experienced  In  fine,  the  maladie  du  payt  in  its  < 
full  force,  and  thought  that  I  could  then  rightly  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  one  whose  doom  it  may  be  to  wear  out  his 
days  in  a  distant  land,  in  involuntary  exile.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  around,  which  rather  H 
served  to  augment,  than  to  allay  the  gloom  which  oppressed 
jne.  It  wanted  an  elasticity;  and  there  was  a  density  in  it, 
such  as  is  common  in  the  evenings  of  a  New  England  No- 
vember, and  which,  in  the  present  instance  added  to  the  in- 
distinctness of  twilight,  and  gave  to  each  passing  countenance, 
an  expression  which  conveyed  the  belief,  that  it  was  the  in- 
dex of  feelings  different  perhaps  in  kind,  but  no  ways  inferior 
in  intensity  to  those  which  I  was  experiencing.  I  know  not 
whether  expositors  are  agreed  in  the  nature  of  that  *  evil 
spirit,'  which  is  related  to  have  afflicted  Saul,  and  which  wai 
happily  charmed  away  by  the  minstrelsy  of  David,  Be  the 
opinion  what  it  may,  it  is  not  improbable,  I  conceive,  that  a 
person,  from  causes  of  which  he  is  wholly  guiltless,  may  la^ 
hour  at  times  under  a  morbid  temperament,  not  unlike  in  its 
e^ects^  that  which  was  experienced  by  the  royal  sufferer,  and 
which  may  yield  to  the  kindly  influence  of  a  similar  remedy. 
At  any  rate,  I  was  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  application, 
and  on  my  return,  recollecting  to  have  heard  that  the  race  of 
the  ancient  Irish  harpers  was  not  wholly  extinct,  and  that 
one  or  two  were  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  city,  I  despatched 
a  servant  immediately  on  the  search.  An  hour  or  more  had 
elapsed,  and  I  was  beginning  to  despair  of  his  success,  when 
a  noise  upon  the  staircase,  and  subsequently  along  the  passage 
leading  to  my  apartments,  induced  me  to  apprehend,  that  the 
*  bards  of  an  hundred  harps'  were  approaching,  and  that  no 
less  than  llu-  court  of  Brien,  with  the  chieftain's  ghostly  self 
were  coming  on  the  *  rustling  blast,'  to  regale  upon  the  song 
of  r  mier  years,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  tbeir  praise.  The 
door  was  opened,  and  two  men  entered  bearing  a  harp,  the 
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form  and  size  of  nvhich  showed  plainly  enough  that  it  was 
of  no  Irish  origin,  and  had  never  sounded  in  the  halls  of 
Tara,  however  it  might  in  those  of  Lewellyn.  The  harper 
came  next,  supporting  himself  by  a  staif  with  his  right  hand, 
and  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  the  house  servants  with 
the  other.  A  stripling  of  an  interesting  appearance  followed, 
who,  from  his  age  and  countenance,  I  supposed  was  his  grand- 
son. Behind  these,  at  some  distance,  were  two  or  three  of  the 
family  household,  who  were  drawn  after  by  motives  of  curi- 
osity. Though  far  from  expecting  the  Welsh  harp,  and  par- 
ticularly with  such  a  convoy,  1  had  little  leisure  to  ruminate 
on  the  disappointment.  The  harper  himself  soon  arrested  my 
attention,  and  produced  an  impression  which  can  never  be 
erased.  His  appearance  throughout,  was  prepossessing  and 
veoeiable.  Though  his  countenance  was  much  furrowed,  it 
retained  a  benignant  expression;  and  his  person  was  tall  and 
commanding,  notwithstanding  a  slight  inclination,  the  effect 
of  his  years.  What  remained  of  his  hair,  which  was  almost 
white  with  age,  was  collected  behind,  and  hung  loosely  upon 
his  should ers.  His  dress  was  comme  ilfaut;  in  other  words, 
sufficiently  singular  to  be  in  keeping*  But  the  interest  which 
■was  inspired  by  his  general  appearance,  %vas  heightened  by 
perceiving  that  whatever  might  be  his  joy  in  the  *  light  of  the 
song,'  he  mourned  the  extinction  of  the  visual  ray,  and  that 
at  least  in  fate,  if  not  in  renown,  he  claimed  kindred  with 


Blind  Tliamrii^,  aod  blind  MceoDidea 
And  Tiresias  aod  PbiDeu$,  prophets  old. 


Being  led  to  a  seat,  and  having  paused  a  little  to  recover 
breath,  he  commenced  putting  his  instrument  in  order,  and 
at  the  same  lime  returned  replies  to  the  inquiries  which  I 
made,  in  a  manner  which  still  further  awakened  sympathy. 
He  was  from  Wales,  he  said,  and  a  native  of  Anglesea.  In 
«arly  life  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  obliged,  by  con- 
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sequence,  to  reaort  for  a  livelihood  to  his  present  occupatiom.* 
Finding  himself  at  length  neglected  in  common  w^ith  his  few 
other  associates,  he  resolved  on  crossing  the  channel,  in  the 
hope  of  bettering  his  condition  by  pursuing  his  calling  among 
-A  people  of  kindlier  feelings.  He  had  been  in  this  city  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  had  met  with  encouragement,  though  that, 
he  said,  had  declined.  *  I  can  remember,'  he  added,  *  when 
the  harper  was  cvi!r\'  where  received  with  a  welcome,  and 
found  a  ready  home.  But  times  have  changed,  and  I  too 
have  changed,  I  ftel  the  chills  of  age  increasing  daily  upon 
me,  and  I  fear  that  there  will  be  little  seeming  cause  of  won- 
der at  my  declining  estimation,  should  any  past  skill  which 
I  may  have  possessed,  be  judged  of  from  my  present  efforts.* ' 
I  assured  him,  that  he  wronged  me  if  he  thought  that  I  was 
not  already  sufficiently  interested  to  admire  any  trials  on  his 
instrument;  and  to  his  inquiry  if  there  were  any  airs  which 
1  would  propose,  he  was  gratified  by  my  replying  that  his 
own  native  music  would  be  preferable,  although  I  wished ' 
hvm  to  consult  his  own  taste  in  the  particular  selection. 
While  his  hand  passed  over  the  strings  and  touched  a  hasty 


*  The  case  of  many  who  when  deprived  of  vi&ioQ,  enjoy  a  peculiar  refine- 
meat  in  the  sense  oriieariag^aB  wetL  as  touch,  cannot  have  failed  to  8tnk« 
the  most  caAuaJ  observer.     Any  one  who  baa  reaiJcd  iu  a  large  city,  naj  ^_ 
probably  bring'  to  mind  wme  professed  musician,  bl^ind  either  from  birth,  ^H 
or  by  Home  casualty  in  life.     Milton,  who  has  recorded  his  own  calami-  ^\ 
ty  in  immortal  verse,  had  ao  ear  not  more  delicately  perceptive  of  the  har- 
mony of  nufnbers,  than  attuned  to  the  nicest  melody  of  sounds.     It  was 
hifi  moroiog^'s  recrcaiion,  either  to  listen  to,  or  bear  a  part  ia  various  ex-  ^_ 
ercises  of  music,  in  the  science  of  which  he  greatly  excelled.     CarulaJi,^^ 
the  famous  Irish  musician,  was  blind.     His  name  id  cuonectiou  with  this 
fkcl,  recals  a  circumstance  which  the  writer  omitted  to  mention  in  its  pro- 
per place.     In  the  cbapei  of  the  castle,  he  saw  a  sculptured  head  of  this 
musician  on  the  front  of  the  organ  loft,  with  a  note  book  before  it,  although, 
Hs  is  well  known,  he  was  bom  blind.  This  blunder,  which  might  be  regard- 
ed whimsicnl  enough  in  any  place,  ma;  be  termed  in  refercoco  to  its  Hi- . 
hemtau  origin,  an  architectural  BuU^ 
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symphony,  I  endeavotired  to  define  the  impression  which  the 
unlaoked  for  appearance  of  a  figure  so  extraordinary  had  ex- 
cited. He  seemed  to  belong  to  an  earlier  age,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  bard  of  Fingal  or  some  kindred  minstrel.  His  song 
I  felt  assured  must  be  that  of  other  times;  and  while  my 
memory  reverted  to  that  description  of  Ossian, — ^'  Night 
closed  around;  Carril  struck  the  harp,  His  gray  hair  glittering 
in  the  beam,' — I  was  prepared  to  respond  to  the  call  of  some 
viewless  spirit,  *  Son  of  Alpin  strike  the  string  and  let  the 
voice  of  music  arise.  I  stand  in  the  cloud  of  years;  few  are 
its  openings  towards  the  past,  and  when  the  vision  comes,  it 
is  but  dim  and  dark;  but  I  hear  thee^  harp  of  Coiia!  my  soul 
returns  like  a  breeze  which  the  sun  brings  back  to  the  vale 
vrhere  dwelt  the  lazy  mist.'  However  high  my  expectations 
of  the  harper's  skill  had  been  raised,  and  however  much  his 
appearance  had  prepossessed  me,  I  was  no  ways  disappoint- 
ed by  what  followed.  As  the  tones  which  he  waked  struck 
upon  his  ear,  his  frame  seemed  to  feel  an  inspiring  encrgj*, 
and  his  countenance  to  beam  with  the  fire  which  kindled  in 
liis  bosom.  His  hand  forgot  the  palsy  of  age,  and  ^  swept 
the  sounding  chords,'  with  a  boldness  and  freedom,  combined 
•with  a  delicacy  and  correctness,  which  proved  that  he  was 
still  capable  of  sustaining  the  honours  of  minstrel&y,  and  that^ 
though  last,  he  was  not  least  in  the  line  of  Cambrian  Bards. 
I  had  heard  this  instrument  repeatedly  played  before,  but 
never  with  an  effect  comparable  to  the  present.  The  harper 
was  as  willing  to  prolong  its  tones,  as  I  was  to  enjoy  them; 
and  after  an  entertainment  of  two  hours,  which  succeeded 
not  merely  in  chasing  mij  o-u/n  gloom,  but  in  communicating 
a  kindred  satisfaction  to  many  others,  he  concluded,  at  ray 
desire^  with  the  national  air,  *  of  noble  race  was  Shenkin,'  an 
air,  which,  to  my  taste,  unites  witliin  its  short  compass,  all 

c  sweetness  and  all  the  majesty  of  song. 

I  was  happy  a  few  days  ago,  in  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  Air.  R.  a  junier  fellow  in  the  university,  and  a  gentle- 
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^aaan  of  extraordinary   acquirements.     At  the  early  age 

ourteen,  he  published  a  volume  of  poccns  which  possess  no 
inconsiderable  merit,  notwithstanding  their  being  the  produc- 
tion of  a  mind  so  juvenile.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  was 
elected  to  his  present  office  which  was  a  flattering  distinction, 
as  vacancies  in  these  fellowships  are  supplied  out  of  manjrfl 
competitors  who  underp[0  vcr>'  rigorous  public  examinations. 
These  examinations  are  often  prolonged  through  three  day«, 
and  of  course  require  a  thorough  preparation.  Mr.  R.,  though 
scarcely  23  years  of  age,  his  since  amply  fulfilled  the  expec- 
tations which  were  formed  by  the  early  expansion  of  his  ge- 
nius, and  the  singular  precocity  of  his  reputation. 

Breakfasting  at  his  rooms  this  morning,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  two  or  three  other  very  intelligent  gentlemen,  wh» 
hold  fellowships  in  trinity  college.  The  whole  number 
of  these  livings  in  the  university,  is  twenty-two;  seven  se- 
nior, and  fifteen  junior.  The  salaries  of  the  senior  fellows 
are  large;  varying  from  T  to  £^00  sterling.  Those  of  most 
of  the  junior  are  as  low  as  ^^120  and  even  ;^100;  but  then 
they  have  the  prospect  of  rising  to  the  higher  form  by  right 
©f  eldership,  and  they  receive  in  the  meanwhile  a  large  pan 
of  the  avails  from  tuition.  Besides  these  fellowships,  the 
university  has  three  medical  professorships,  and  five  which 
it  owes  to  royal  munificence  in  the  several  departments  of 
divinity,  common  law,  civil  law,  materia  medica  and  Greek- 
There  are  also  professors  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
botany,  rhetoric  and  the  oriental  tongues. 

The  course  of  discipline  and  instruction  in  Trinity  college, 
is  modelled  after  the  habits  of  the  English  universities.  The 
students  are  divided  into  three  ranks,  fellow-commoners,  pen- 
sioners and  sizers.  The  latter  are  supported,  or  receive  as- 
sistance in  an  eleemosynary  manner  chiefly,  though,  in  return, 
they  perform  some  slight  services,  such  as  are  required  of  , 
the  poorer  scholars  in  some  American  colleges.  Each  student  fl 
on  entering  the  university,  has  the  liberty  of  choosing  whcihicr 
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he  will  be  a  fellow-commoner,  or  a  pensioner.  If  the  ioFBier, 
his  necessary  expetut- s  are  nearly  doubled.  He  sits,  indeed, 
4t  the  aarae  (able  in  the  hall  with  the  fellows,  and  enjoys  a 
few  other  privileges;  but  as  each  student  on  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  univcrsil)'  is  obliged  to  enter  his  name  with  one 
of  the  junior  fellows  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  under 
his  direction,  the  fellow-commoner,  if  the  individual  chooses 
to  become  one,  is  charged  about  as  much  again  as  the  pen- 
sioner; that  is  to  say,  about  ^30  annually  to  the  officer,  in- 
stead of  15  or  j^I6,  And  this  is  but  one  item  in  the  increased 
expenditure.  Sons  of  noblemen,  and  of  the  richer  and  more 
distinguished  gentry,  become  feUow-commoners,  but  the  pen- 
sioner^,  as  might  be  supposed,  constitute  the  great  body  of 
the  students.  Evening  tea  and  breakfast,  are  taken  both  by 
fellows  and  pupils  in  their  respective  rooms,  but  dinner  is 
served  up  in  the  refectory,  or  public  hall.  It  is  common  with 
the  junior  fellows  to  complain  of  the  burden  of  their  duties, 
and  they  look  forward  with  considerable  impatience  to  the 
period  when  with  their  office  they  may  enjoy  othim  cum  dig* 
nitatei  or  rather  to  transpose  the  phrase,  dignuutem  cum  otia. 
But  they  are  subjected  to  a  grievance,  of  which  some  are 
disposed  more  loudly  to  complain,  although,  perhaps,  it  is 
but  a  fair  offset  for  the  comforts  attendant  upon  an  academic 
living.  By  a  monastic  provision  in  the  college  statutes,  a 
fellow  in  the  university  is  doomed  to  a  lile  of  celibacy,  unless 
a  special  dispensation  from  the  inhibition  is  procured  from 
the  king. 

It  was  gratifying  to  me,  to  take  a  still  nearer  view  than  I 
had  yet  obtained  of  the  manners  of  die  Dublin  literati,  and 
this  I  enjoyed  at  the  dinner  table  of  the  provost,  in  the  eveUr 
ing.  The  Rev,  gentleman  had  requested  my  company,  with 
a  view,  as  he  politely  intimated,  of  making  me  acquainted 
with  a  few  men  of  letters,  whom  he  proposed  bringing  to- 
gether for  the  occasion.  Thirty  or  more  guests  were  assem- 
bled, among  whom  were  the  most  prominent  characters  con- 
voL,  t.  34 
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nected  with  the  university,  aad  also  several  eminent  cJljT^ 

savans.     Conversation  was  dignified,  but  tempered  whh  a 
proper  degree  of  Ireedom.     li  had  Doihiog  of  that  buckram 
which  is  often  found  to  mark  both  the  conversation  and  man- 
ners of  those,  who,  devoted  to  sedentary  and  contemplative 
pursuits,  prefer  a  life  of  seclusion  to  that  coUisioa  with  thefl 
world,  which  tends  to  brighten  what  is  sohd,  and  give  cur- 
rency to  what  is  valuable,     if  my  opportunities  for  forming  ^ 
an  estimate  of  the  polite,  as    well  as    intellectual    society  J 
of    Dublin  had    been    confined  to  the  present,    the    result 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  favourable. 
I  recollect,  before  my  arrival  here,  to  have  heard  a  friend  in 
a  panegyric  upon  the  country,  pronounce  an  Irish  gentleman 
to  be  a  finished  gentleman.  How  tar  this  opinion  was  found*  fl 
cd  upon  an  amiable  but  undue  partiality  consequent  upon  a  ™ 
cordial  reception  which  he  had  himself  experienced,  1  had 
then  to  learn.     The  result  in  my  own  mmd  has  since  bcen^J 
that  the  belief  was  in  no  respect  erroneous.     I'he  polished  I 
inhabitant  of  Dublin   has   all  that  high>toned  refinement  of| 
manners,  which  characterises  the  gentry  of  the  same 
in  the  English  and  Scotish  capitals;  and  from  a  constitution 
warmth  and  frankness  of  feeling,  superadds  an  urbanity  ta| 
his  courtesies  which  oftentimes  the  stranger,  in  vain  looki 
[for  among  them.     Of  the  guests  who  were  assembled  at  the] 
provosts,  there  were  gentlemen  who  to  their  other  informa- 
tion, added  the  observations  which  they  had  made  by  foreign 
travel;  and  1  was  not  disappointed  in  finding  that  while  the 
had  thereby  shaken  off  every  undue   local   prejudice,  ihey^ 
cherished  an  unabated,  nay  it  would  seem,  a  stronger  attach- 
ment towards  the  land  of  their  birth. 

It  would  be  reasDnable  to  expect  that  the  university  should 
partake  much  of  this  pride,  which  respecu  the  country  gc» 
nerally;  but  a  stranger,  at  least  an  American,  might  be  Eur-  ^ 
[prised  on  learning  rhe  estimation  in  which  it  is  actually  hcld.fl 
In  solid  science,  Trinity  college  professes  to  yield  to  no  uni- 
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versity  in  the  three  kingdoms,  excepting  Cambridge;  and 
with  th»t  it  aspires^  at  no  distant  day,  to  cope  suctessfuUy. 
Leas  however  is  known  nf  it  in  America,  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  than  of  the  British  universities;  and  even  the  Eng- 
lish scholars  have  affected,  till  of  late,  a  sadduceism  in 
respect  tu  its  claims.  But  leaving  to  other  hands  the  decision 
of  these,  I  would  just  remark  in  passing,  that  the  investiture 
of  the  gown,  is  by  no  means  thought  to  preclude  the  wearer 
from  the  privilege,  of  blending  with  the  pursuits  of  pure 
letiming,  the  science  of  good  living.  The  provost's  table  pre- 
sented a  luxurious  display  of  viands,  and  the  glasses,  as  they 
briskly  circulated,  sparkled  with  wines  of  *■  ruby'  brighticss, 
and  rarest  excellence.  The  guests  who  returned  to  the  draw- 
ing room  did  not  separate  till  a  late  hour,  and  it  was  nearly 
one  before  they  all  took  leave.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  was 
the  magnet.  His  vivid  wit  and  various  anecdote  render  him 
the  delight  of  the  circles  which  he  frequents;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  some  favourite  recollections  being  awaken- 
ed, he  threw  around  him  the  fine  sallies  of  his  humour  with 
p«D  effect  which  was  irresistibly  amusing.* 

*  The  writer  of  theae  noticea  may  be  parrtoned  for  here  cxpreMing  a 
natkiag  ackoowledgmcDt  for  the  attentioos  which  he  received  from  tills 
g^entleman  during  his  slay  id  Dublin  and  for  the  remembraQce  with,  which 
he  buhfcequentlv  honouretl  Uiin.  Sir  Richard,  tliough  then  in  tlie  vigor  of 
health  and  usefulocss,  lived  but  about  ten  tnoiilhs  after,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  the  typhus  fever  in  its  destructive  march  through  Ireland.  He  |»o88e«8- 
ed  a  mind  of  strong:  native  fwwers,  which  had  been  greatly  rtrengtheued 
by  culture  and  exercise;  but  at  the  same  time,  be  inherited  an  impetuosity 
of  feeling,  which  occasionally  hurried  him  bcyoml  the  bounds  of  strict 
pnidencet  particularly  on  political  ground.  As  a  citizen,  DotwithBtandiog, 
be  was  emineatly  useful,  and  rendered  important  services  to  governmoot* 
Nor  did  any  poPilical  predilection*  ever  cause  him  to  swerve  from  wliat  he 
conceived  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  His  o|)ponentB  never  dared  to  arraign 
the  purity  of  his  motives;  and  in  the  various  offices  which  he  sustainwJ,  all 
partie«  did  homage  to  his  commanding  talents,  and  his  rtero  and  unbend- 
inf  iotegrily. 


rSHetdie*  of  tm  Bxdtnhn 


Tlie  Dublin  hours  of  dining,  are  immoderately  laie* 
ibur  aod  6ve  o'clock  habila  of  nc»th  Bricain  were  suffictcntljr 
unreasonable^  at  least  according  to  my  plain  Yankee  notions; 
but  the  good  citizens  of  Dublin  prefer  to  follow  more  closely 
the  VV  estminster  stamdard;  six,  half  past  six,  and  seven  atx 
usual  hours  of  appointment  on  cards;  and  I  have  aat  down 
to  dinner  as  late  as  eight. 

I  shovild  be  unwilling  to  omit  subjoining  in  this  place,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  coromn* 
nity  from  a  judicious  employment  of  the  poor,  accompanied 
with  a  suitable  attention  to  their  morals,  which  has  been  evi- 
denced by  Thos,  Nowland,  Esq.  of  Kilkenny.  This  gentle- 
man  having  recently  put  into  operation  in  that  cotincy,  a  very 
extensive  woollen  manufactory,  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
to  the  utmost,  the  condition  of  those  whom  he  emplo3'Si  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  establishment,  instead  of  proving  a 
bane  to  morals,  might  not  be  rendered  a  nursery  of  correct 
and  exemplar)'  habits.  The  buildings  are  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  and  secure  an  entire  separation  of  the  sexes;  the  ap- 
prentices, besides  receiving  gratuitously  a  suitable  school 
education,  are  presented  with  the  needful  elementary  books, 
as  well  as  others  of  an  excellent  moral  tendency;  and  to 
guard  against  the  evils  which  arc  often  occasioned  by  ^ 
fluctuations  incident  to  their  employment,  they  are  instruct- 
ed in  the  use  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  taught  to 
combine  thereby,  the  healthful  habits  of  the  peasant  with  the 
skill  and  aptitude  of  the  manufacturer.  The  benefits  which 
were  contemplated  have  been  happily  realized,  and  their  in- 
fluence has  extended  beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
*Thus,'  says  the  humane  and  enterprising  proprietor,  (I  quote 
his  words  from  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  establishment, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Dublin  society  of  arts,  and  a  copy 
of  which,  with  an  engraved  view  of  the  buildings,  he  oblig- 
ingly presented  to  me.)  *  Thus  have  peace  and  civilizatioin 
been  diiTused  around  it;  an  idle,  poor  and  ignorant  race,  have 
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been  converted  into  an  industrious,  educated  and  moral  peo- 
ple] and  in  securing  the  happiness  of  above  300  individuals, 
its  immediate  objects,  it  has  thrown  a  shield  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
and  enabled  them,  though  within  a  few  miles  of  a  disturbed 
district,  to  sleep  secure  without  lock  or  boU.^ 

But  to  return  from  these  remarks  to  the  incidents  of  my 
narrative;  there  is  a  singular  vehicle  used  in  this  city  called 
a  car,  and  another  little  less  singular,  though  rather  more 
comfortable,  termed  a  jingle.  They  have  no  tops,  and  are 
drawn  by  one  horse.  The  former  has  a  square  body  swung 
low,  without  any  sides,  and  having  two  seats  which  are  placed 
in  the  middle,  and  disposed  lengthwise.  These  seats  accom* 
modate  three  passengers;  who  are  obliged  to  sit  back  to 
back,  with  their  sides,  instead  of  ihcir  faces,  towards  the 
horse.  The  latter  vehicle  resembles  somewhat  the  body  of  a 
common  coach,  with  the  top  off;  and  the  seats  being  placed 
at  the  sides,  allow  the  passengers  to  sit  face  to  face,  al- 
though with  the  same  awkward  position  towards  the  horse, 
as  in  the  other  case.  The  jingle  is  a  good  sort  of  sociable 
enough,  but  unmercifully  capacious  in  respect  to  the  poor 
beast  who  is  to  draw  it.  The  car,  on  the  other  hand,  or  to 
give  tt  its  whole  appellation^  the  jaunting  car,  is  much  cheap- 
er, and  consequendy  in  more  general  use.  I  was  desirous, 
from  curiosity,  to  try  the  motion  of  this  vehicle;  its  uncouth 
appearance  in  passing,  having  more  than  once  drawn  a  smile 
from  me.  Walking  yesterday  with  capt.  ♦  *  ♦  *  of  the 
navy,  towards  a  friend's  house,  I  incidentally  mentioned  the 
thought,  ^  Aitons  dona^  said  he,  *  we  will  make  the  trial  to- 
gether.' I  confess,  I  did  not  think  that  he  would  have  closed 
with  the  suggestion  quite  so  n-adily;  however  acceeding,  1 
deviated  with  him  to  a  turn  in  the  street,  not  far  from  a  sta- 
tion on  which  we  saw  two  of  these  machines,  and  their  dri* 
vcn  in  the  most  pacific  mood  possible,  stretched  upon  the 
ps^rerocnt  near  them.     Our  distant  call  brought  them  along 
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side  of  their  jaded  horses,  but  not  till  after  a  furious  sc 
blc,  of  which  their  parti-coloured  apparel  had  most  fcHdOII 
to  complain,  coming  off  as  usual,  second  best.     Plying  theirl 
vhips  and  running  aiong  side,  they  then  urged  the  poor  ani- 
mals into  a  sort  of  half  gallop  towards  the  place  where  wc 
were  waiting;  but  in  point  of  fleetness,  it  was  easy  to  sec 
that  their  masters  greatly  outdid  them.     Not  content  too, 
with  pushing  his  own  beast^  honest  Pat  had  an  eye  to  his 
neighbour's,  and  while  he  lashed  here,  he  counterlashcd  there, 
and  this  kind  office  being  reciprocated,  we  had  begun  to  ap- 
prehend on  the  principle  of  opposite  forces,  that* their  luck- 
less steeds  would  be  soon  brought  to  a  stand;  but  a  smart 
stroke  being  applied  by  one  of  them  across  the  forehead  of 
the  horse  of  his  rival,  the  ire  of  the  latter  rose  to  a  towering  fl 
height,  and  disdaining  to  avenge  himself  upon  a  less  object,       ■ 
he  coiled  his  whip  with  tremendous  effect  about  the  legs  of 
his  comrade,  and  leaving  him  to  recover  as  well  as  he  niight 
from  this  coup-de-grace^  made  another  effort  to  reach  our 
ground  and  succeeded. 

The  drapery  of  Pat  when  he  came  up,  was  well  worthy  of 
inspection.  The  coat  looked  truly  venerable,  and  with  its 
many  scars  of  many  similar  contests,  showed  like  a  tattered 
banner  in  St.  Paul's.  It  had  suffered  so  severely  in  this  lat- 
ter engagement,  from  a  rent  having  found  its  way  from  the 
division  of  the  skirts  to  the  cape,  that  it  would,  without  fail, 
have  called  forth  our  sympathies  but  for  Pat's  coolly  remark- 
ing, that  it  had  parted  in  the  same  place  the  week  before,  and 
doubtless,  we  thought,  more  than  once  before  that,  Wc  were 
soon  in  the  crazy  vehicle,  and  Pat  was  on  his  stand,  although 
hardly  on  his  seat.  Guiding  the  reins  with  one  hand,  and 
flourishing  the  other  towards  his  foiled  antagonist  in  the  rear, 
he  dealt  out  a  rhodomontade  with  *  arrah,  and  whip  Peg,  will 
you?  och,  by  my  shoul,  but  i'U  crack  a  shillala  upon  your 
drum  head  when  i  get  back,  my  honey,  wont  I?  aye,  and 
every  mudder'a  son  like  you,  blood  and  ounds  but  I  will 
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ihough.'  But  his  rhetoric,  notwithstanding  reiteration^  was 
uohappiiy  lost  upon  the  other,  who  had  better  employment 
than  listenihgi  and  as  long  as  the  vehicle  was  in  sight,  pur- 
sued it  with  a  similar  billingsgate  rejoinder,  marvellously  to 
our  satisfaction.  Friend  Pal  in  the  meanwhile  drove  on, 
despite  of  our  remonstrance,  with  all  attainable  speed;  the 
car  occasionally  giving  us  a  jolt  which  the  ribs  of  Peg  could 
scarcely  have  withstood.  At  length  it  was  intimated,  that 
as  no  terms  had  been  made,  it  was  at  our  option  to  pay  him 
by  the  time.  Immediately  Pat  recollected  that  his  beast  had 
been  drove  *  owr  hard'  in  the  morning,  and  *  wa^ant  it  a  pity 
if  their  honors  wa'ant  in  no  haste  to  drive  a  poor  cratur  to 
death  for  nothing.*  Peg  understanding  the  hint,  soon  trudged 
in  a  provokingly  slow  pace.  *  Why  Pat,'  we  both  spoke  as 
wc  were  going  up  a  slight  ascent,  when  the  animal  once  or 
twice  seemed  actually  asleep,  *  why  Pat,  you  do  not  call  this 
a  hiU?*  *"  Och,  your  honors,  but  I  dont  call  it  a  hoUou'i^  and 
such  was  the  spirit  of  all  his  replies.  Proceeding  with  this 
hearse-like  march,  along  Stephen's  green,  where  the  gallant 
captam  has  many  friends,  our  humble  equipage  did  not  pre- 
vent several  fair  hands  from  being  waved,  accompanied  how- 
ever with  a  smile  and  look  of  inquiry;  but  neither  of  us  had 
cause  to  regret  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  debarkation.  Pat 
received  for  the  passage,  just  double  the  legal  fare;  but 
hoping  to  better  the  account,  wished  *  their  honors'  to  con- 
sider the  time  that  had  been  spent;  and  had'nt  he  lost  oppor- 
tunities therefore  to  drive  other  jontilmcn,'  and  *^Jatk  he 
could'nt  tak  the  four  ten-pennies.'  My  friend  glancing  sig- 
nificantly, requested  a  return  of  the  money,  which  was  rea- 
dily given  back  in  the  hope  of  an  increase.  Pocketing  it 
however,  he  was  proceeding  deliberately  up  the  steps,  when 
Pat  timed  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  and  receiving  *  nothing 
loth,'  the  ttn-pennies,  mounted  his  car,  and  drove  back  to 
settle  the  point  of  honour  with  his  comrade. 
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The  corrupt  use  of  language  in  pronunctatioD,  for  whicl 

lis  country  is  so  noted^   that  even  the  dogs  have  been 
to  bari  in  a  brogucy  is  not  a  little  grating  to  a  stranger's  car, 
^ until  familiarised  by  use.  It  is  sensibly  worse  than  the  y 

Qd  other  Joe  Bunkerisms  of  New  England,  but  after  all  it 
Is  not  quite  so  bad  as  i  had  been  led  to  imagine.     It  is  de> 
^cidedly  preferable  in   my  opinion  to  the  broad  Scotch,  and 

Qost  of  the  provincial  dialects  in  England;  and  this  which 
is  true  of  the  lower  orders^  b  remarkable  the  higher  the  par- 
allel is  carried.  The  better  classes  of  Dublin  have  little  of 
the  Hibernian  sibboleth;  and  its  men  of  letters  speak  the 
English  language  with  even  Oxonian  purity.  Their  orgam 
of  utterance  are  as  fleiule  as  those  of  the  Londoners^  and 
they  enjoy  this  advantage  over  them,  at  least  over  the  cock- 
neys of  Bow  Beli,  that  without  any  of  their  dipt,  mincing 
pronunciation,  they  bring  their  words  out  full  and  well  coin- 
ed.  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
muffled  tone  of  voice;  and  they  articulate  in  such  a  trotting, 
up  and  down  cadence,  that  an  English  ear  is  half  the  time 
puzzled  to  know  whether  they  are  Meriow, 

The  Irish  have  a  great  vivacity  in  conversation,  and  arc 
distinguished,  as  is  well  known,  for  a  fondness  of  metaphor     i 

nd  a  quickness  of  illustration.      Various  instances  of  the  ■ 
latter  peculiarity  are  present  to  my  mind,  although  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  mention  only  one.     Being  with  a  mixed  party  at  a  ^ 
friend's  house  the  other  day,  conversation  turned  upon  the  H 
probable  effects  of  the  redundant  population  of  the  sister  iale, 
and  particularly  of  that  enormous  mass  concentrated  in  Lon> 
don.     *  England,'  said  one,  '  I  conceive  to  be  valetudinarian,      i 
She  is  an  hydrocephalous  subject;  and  the  peccant  humours  fl 
which  are  collected  in  London  as  its  head^  will,  ere  long,  " 
prove  the  destruction  of  the  whole  body  politic'     *  Yuu  art 
not  quite  right  there,'  rejoined  another,  *  it  is  no  morbid  ap* 
tion.     England  remains   as  sound  as  ever.     But  she  is  not 
rightly  burdened;  a  sailor  would  call  her  crank.    In  a  word. 
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«he  is  top-heavy;  and  depend  upon  it,  London  is  the  hatU 
•wJtkh  wiU  sink  the  nation.'' 

I  have  before  taken  occasion  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon 
the  soi-diaant  beaut)'  of  the  Irish  women.  From  the  general 
sentiment  as  then  advanced,  I  have  found  no  cause  hitherto 
to  dissent;  although  I  am  free  to  say,  that  I  have  paid  a  wil- 
ling homage  to  a  few  signal  exceptions  to  its  truth.  The  re- 
mark however,  was  in  no  respect  intended  to  touch  upon  the 
accomplishments  in  mind  or  manners  of  the  Dublin  fair,  for 
the  fascinations  of  these,  a  stranger  cannot  fail  at  first  glance, 
to  acknowledge  and  admire.  To-day,  too,  in  a  circle  at  the 
soltcitor-generars,  1  met  with  ladies  who,  for  beauty  of  coun- 
tenance and  person,  not  only  reflect  a  brilliancy  upon  the 
Emerald  Isle,  but  would  grace  the  splendours  of  any  Parisian 
coterie.  The  lady  of  the  S.  G.  is  herself  distinguished  for 
the  elegance  of  her  appearance,  and  combines  a  finished  re- 
finement of  manners  with  the  reported  endowments  of  an 
exalted  mind.  The  evening  amusements  of  the  drawing  room 
were  interspersed  with  music  on  the  piano  and  harp,  in  the 
execution  of  which,  great  skill  and  taste  were  displayed. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  gratification  which  I 
have  experienced,  in  hearing  the  tones  of  the  true  Irish  harp. 
The  Welsh  performer  who  had  so  greatly  interested  me,  in- 
formed me  that  he  knew  of  one  who  played  that  instrument 
in  this  city,  and  that  whenever  I  should  wish  it,  he  would 
pirocure  his  attendance.  In  the  course  of  this  morning,  I  ae- 
corditigly  sent  to  have  him  produced.  His  harp  was  about 
one  half  the  size  of  the  common  pedal  harp,  and  one  third 
of  that  of  the  Welsh.  It  was  strung  with  wire  instead  of 
CAtgut)  as  is  the  latter,  and  this  gave  its  tones  a  sharper,  in- 
deed, somewhat  a  shrill  sound.  The  music  nevertheless  was 
good,  and  struck  my  fancy  very  much.  It  was  heightened 
perhaps  by  association;  the  airs  which  were  selected  being 
native  Irish,  and  they  embraced  the  best  of  Tom  Moore's 
melodies,  not  forgetting  the '  harp  that  once  through  I'ara's 
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iuUls/  and  the  *  glories'  of  brave  Brian.  The  appearand 
the  harper  was  very  little  a-la-mode.  He  was  a  plain,  pro»e- 
like  looking  being;  but  of  civil  manners  and  address.  Me  was 
bom  in  Ulster,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast, 
and  had  come  to  Dublin  with  an  associate  who  now  share* 
vrtth  him  the  gains  and  honours  of  minstrelsy. 

May  \st, — This  is  May-day,  but  Dublin  has  exhibited  few 
of  those  festivities  which  used  to  mark  the  occasion,  and 
which  are  still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  England,  The  most 
that  I  have  seen  out  of  the  common  course  is  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  the  chimney-sweeps.  This  is  a  holyday  to 
them,  and  well  it  would  be  for  the  sake  of  humanity  if  they 
had  the  first  day  of  every  month.  They  deck  themselves  on 
the  present  occasion  with  figured  paper-caps  and  ornament*, 
and  patrole  the  side  walks  soliciting  season  pence  from  every 
passenger.  Usquebaugh,  perhaps,  has  flowed  rather  more  co- 
piously than  usual;  and  Pat  accordingly  has  been  in  his  cle- 
ment. Passing  near  several  tap-rooms,  my  car  was  regaled 
by  the  melody  of  that  lyre  of  all  nations,  the  fiddle,  whibt 
Teague  was  keeping  time  to  the  chorus  with  a  *■  na/r  little  bit 
of  a  tid-re-i.' 

The  Foundling  hospital  established  here,  is  a  most  humane 
institution.  I  had  hitheno  deferred  a  visit  to  it,butshouId  have 
regretted  deeply  to  have  left  the  city  without  seeing  it.  The 
measures  wliich  are  adopted  by  the  managers  of  this  hospital 
for  the  preservation  of  children,  undoubtedly  rescue  annually 
a  large  number  from  death.  It  has  been  usual  for  a  cradle  Co 
be  kept  constantly  at  the  gate  for  the  reception  of  those  ex- 
posed, that  parents  might  be  deterred  from  the  crime  of  Id- 
faniicidc,  either  through  inability  to  give  them  support,  or  a 
desire  to  avoid  a  detection  of  their  shame.  The  institution  is 
supported  solely  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  although  infants 
are  brought  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  taxof  j^lO,OUO 
yearly  is  collected  for  this  purpose  from  the  city  and  liberties, 
which  is  raised  chiefly  by  an  assessment  of  one  shilliog  in  the 
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pound  on  each  house.  The  children  who  are  admitted  into 
the  establishment  average  one  hundred  and  eighty  a  month; 
but  a  mortalify  of  one  fourth  for  the  same  period  has  not 
been  unfrequent.  The  hospiial  itself  accommodates  one  thou- 
sand, and  fi\^e  thousand  more  are  with  country  nurses.  They 
are  all  at  a  suitable  age  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and 
the  principles  of  the  protestant  faith,  after  which  they  are  ap- 
prenticed. 

In  the  nursery  there  is  a  clock  which  was  presented  by  a 
titled  lady  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  coupled  with  an 
inscription  which  runs  in  the  following  seriocomico  phraseo- 
logy, '  For  the  benefit  of  infants, — Ladtf  Arabella  Denny  pre- 
sents this  clock  to  mark,  that  as  children  who  are  fed  by  the 
spoon  must  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  food  at  a  time,  it 
must  be  offered  frequendy.  For  which  purpose  this  cloclL 
strikes  every  twenty  minutes,  at  which  notice  all  the  infants 
that  are  not  asleep  must  be  discreetly  fed/ 

A  friend  accompanied  me  to  Feinagle's  school,  and  Christ 
church.  As  the  regulations  of  the  former  of  these  arc  gene- 
rally known  by  the  many  reports  which  are  before  the  public, 
and  the  intimations  given  in  the  art  of  memory,  a  description 
here  is  unnecessary.  The  institution,  it  may  be  added,  has 
thus  far  fulfilled  expectation  and  redeemed  the  pledge  of  the 
projector.  The  arrangements  and  course  of  discipline,  never- 
theless, struck  me  as  needlessly  complex  and  artificial. 

Christ  church — ^to  use  a  strong  figure — is  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Dublin;  but  the  actual  resemblance  is  very  imper- 
fect. It  is  an  ancient  edifice  of  little  grandeur  and  less  beauty, 
and  was  founded  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
centur)'.  It  has  undergone  few  alterations  since,  except  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave,  the  walls  of  which  fell  down  in 
the  year  1562.  This  accident  injured  severely  a  monument 
to  carl  Strongbow — '  the  fyrst  and  pryncipall  mvader  of  Irland 
1 169,  gvi  obiit  1 177,' — as  an  inscription  states;  and  happ«ned 
under  the  viceroy altv  of 
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The  monument  is  a  curious  piece  of  old  statuary^  iTrprc^ 
renting  the  carl  in  armour,  with  part  of  a  female  figure  at 
his  side,  both  lying  extended  on  a  block  of  stone.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  to  an  American  an  accurate  conception  of  these 
AVNCYENT  specimens  of  sculpture.  In  cathedrals  and 
abbey  churches  they  are  generally  found  in  the  side  aisles^ 
or  between  the  pillars,  or  in  the  chapeU  and  cloisters  which 
adjoin  the  main  structure.  The  ashes  of  those  they  comme- 
morate arc  under  the  pavement  somewhere,  but  not  always 
very  near,  the  location  of  the  monument  above  being  a  point 
of  most  consequence.  Sometimes  the  deceased  is  reprcsenicd 
io  a  recumbent  position  upon  the  top  of  a  raised  slab,  with 
the  hands  closed  on  the  breast,  as  in  the  act  of  praying;  the 
whole  being  sculptured  from  a  mass  of  stone,  and  presenting 
a  lugubrious  spectacle;  looking  as  natural^  that  is,  as  mudi 
like  a  human  form  as  the  outer  casing  of  an  Egyptian  mum-- 
my.  Not  unfrequentJy  a  pair,  decked  in  their  bridal  apparel, 
are  so  exhibited,  and  occasionally  a  whole  family  group.  If 
the  deceased  be  a  prelate,  he  is  found  kneeling  in  his  ponti- 
ficials  and  mitre,  though  not  in  the  most  mr//r>];^  mood;  whilst 
the  warrior  is  seen  reclining  on  his  arms,  with  an  aapect 
grim  as  that  of  Gog  and  Magog  of  Guidhall  memory,  or  the 
redoubtable  Jack  the  jiant  killer.  In  St.  Patrick's  cathedral 
1- remember  to  have  seen  a  curious  whole  length  statue  of  Mi- 
chael Tregurj',  formerly  metropolitan  of  Dublin.  The  vener- 
able primate  is  exhibited  in  (lowing  robes  with  a  crosier  in 
his  hand;  and  an  angel  is  made  fast  to  his  side  by  rings  on 
his  fingers. 

But  there  is  another  piece  of  singular  statuary  which  jt 
now  occurring  to  my  mind,  I  mention  to  introduce  an  account 
of  some  repairs  which  it  underwent  by  a  hand  not  generally 
deemed  the  most  plastic,  which  may  thence  convey  an  idea  of 
the  beauties  to  be  looked  for  in  these  monumental  antiquities. 
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In  an  old  church  in  the  town  of  Truro,  in  ComwaU,  thera 
is  a  large  massive  monument  which  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  John  Roberts,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1614.  It  was  originally 
decorated  with  several  figures,  and  having  fallen  into  decay 
was  a  few  years  since  repaired  by  orders  of  Miss  ♦  ♦  *  ♦j 
of  Lanradick,  a  descendant  of  the  family.  When  it  was 
finished  the  mason  presented  an  account,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  literal  copy;  '  To  putting  one  new  foot  to  Mr.  John  Ro- 
berts, mending  the  other,  putting  seven  new  buttons  to  bis 
coat,  and  a  new  string  to  his  breeches'-knees:  to  two  new  feet 
to  his  wife  Philips,  mending  her  eyes,  and  putting  a  new 
nosegay  into  her  hand:  to  two  new  hands  and  a  new  nose  to  the 
captain:  to  two  new  hands  to  his  wife,  and  putting  a  new  cuff 
to  her  gown:  to  making  and  fixing  two  new  wings  on  Time's 
shoulders,  making  a  new  great-toe,  mending  the  handle  to 
his  sithe,  and  putting  a  new  blade  to  it;' — all  of  which  items 
are  severally  drawn  out  and  balanced  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence. 

Mr.  John  Roberts,  designated  by  the  *  new  string  to  his 
breeches'- knees,'  is  in  a  reclining  posture,  with  an  open  prayer 
book  before  him,  whilst  his  lady  is  lying  very  comfortably  on 
her  side,  with  the  *  new  nosegay,*  in  her  hand,  as  specified  in 
the  mason's  bill.  The  *  seven  new  buttons'  are  plainly  distin- 
guishable, and  the  captain's  '  new  nose'  and  the  *  two  new 
feet  to  his  wife  Philips,'  are  now  happily,  in  excellent  order. 
Time,  also,  with  bis  *  two  new  wings,'  and  *  new  great-toe,* 
and  sithe  handle,  looks  as  blithesome  and  fresh  as  any  May- 
day chimney-sweep. 

(  To  be  Continued.) 


To  cherish  the  recollection  of  those  who  have  lived  an 
•mament  and  benefit  to  the  world,  or  a  delight  to  their  mow* 
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otus  scpultum*  locus  est  conlemncndus  id  nobis,  noa  ncgli{^endua  in 
Vita  enim  tnortuurura  in  memoria  Tiyorura  est  posita.       CUtro. 
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immediate  connexions^  is  not  only  a  duty  we  owe  to  their 
memory,  but  an  advantage  to  ourselves.  We  indulge  in  ad- 
miration of  the  character  exalted  by  great  public  virtues,  and 
dwell  with  melancholy  pleasure  upon  the  remembrance  of 
those,  who  wound  themselves  round  our  affections,  and  were 
endeared  to  us  in  the  domestic  circle.  Clinging  to  their  re- 
mains, we  follow  ihcm  to  the  grave,  and  when  the  first  vio- 
lent emotions  of  sorrow  have  subsided,  we  wish  to  perpetuate 
these  feelings  of  admiration  and  affection,  by  some  lasting 
memento  of  their  worth.  For  this  purpose,  the  funeral  mo- 
nument has  been  invented,  as  the  most  appropriate  and  du- 
rable method  of  recording  our  sentiments.  No  custom  has 
been  more  generally  adopted  than  the  erection  of  these  tes- 
timonies of  the  living  to  the  dead;  through  every  gradation, 
from  the  simple,  unpretending  stone  of  the  retired  country 
church  yard,  to  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  departed  roy- 
alty. Though  ihe  gaudy  splendour  sometimes  displayed  in 
the  design,  and  the  cxt-avagance  of  the  epitaphs,  by  giving 
the  character  of  ostentation,  and  a  feeble  attempt  to  bestow 
an  earthly'  grandeur  upon  what  is  fleeting  and  transitorj^ 
often  defeat  their  object;  yet  the  judicious  use  of  monuments 
is  not  destitute  of  advantage.  It  perpetuates  the  name  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  it  fills  the  bo»om  of  the  living  with 
generous  and  noble  sentiments,  engenders  and  diffuses  the 
generous  aflTtctions,  softens  the  heart,  and  creates  amenity  to- 
wards the  living,  and  not  unfrequently  gives  rise  to  useful 
and  serious  reflections.  '  When  looking  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  great,  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  us;  when  we 
read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  ever)-  inordinate  desire 
goes  outj  when  we  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  on  a  tomb 
stone,  our  hearts  melt  with  compassion;  when  we  see  the  tomb 
of  the  parents  themselves,  we  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving 
for  those  whom  they  must  quickly  follow.  When  we  see  kings 
lying  by  those  who  deposed  them;  when  we  consider  rival 
wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the 
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world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  we  reflect  with  sorrow 
and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions,  factions,  and  de- 
bates of  mankind;  when  we  read  the  several  dates  of  the 
tombs;  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred 
years  ago,  we  consider  that  great  day,  when  all  of  us  will  be 
contemporaries,  and  make  our  appearance  together.'  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  world,  near  six  thousand  years  have 
gone  by;  millions  of  our  fellow-beings  have  passed  away  as 
a  dream,  like  the  troubled  waters  of  the  ocean,  wave  succeeds 
wave,  and  is  soon  lost  for  ever  amid  the  boundless  swell. 
Among  this  countless  number,  many  useful  and  great  men 
have  risen  above  the  surface,  and  their  characters  remain  a 
conspicuous  guide  to  those  who  follow.  Where  virtue  in 
peace,  and  bravery  in  war  have  marked  the  conduct  of  an 
individual,  his  actions  become  interesting,  his  fame  is  the  pro* 
pcrty  of  succeeding  generations,  his  name  worthy  of  immor- 
tality. The  muse  forbids  the  virtuous  man  to  die,  and  the 
arts  should  unite  to  prolong  his  memory.  He  who  has  ren- 
dered himself  eminent  or  useful — he  that  daring  for  his  coun- 
try or  his  friends  to  die,  has  signalized  himself  in  arms,  and 
broken  the  bondage  of  tyranny — enlarged  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge — distinguished  himself  in  letters,  and  delighted 
the  world  by  the  rich  effusions  of  genius — increased  the  be- 
nefits of  society  by  the  formation  of  salutary  laws,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  a  good  and  useful  cltizcit— extended 
the  power  and  grandeur  of  his  country  by  his  talents  as  a 
warrior,  and  his  wisdom  as  a  legislator,  deserves  that  his 
name  be  recorded  in  a  public  and  durable  manner.  In  the 
more  limited  walks  of  domestic  life,  where  virtue  has  been 
practised,  and  the  useful  and  innocent  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse have  been  promoted,  some  eulogium  of  these  quali- 
ties should  be  recorded;  for  though  ^  the  storied  urn  or  ani- 
mated bust,  cannot,  back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting 
breath,'  nor  *  honours'  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust,  or  flat- 
tery sooth  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,'  yet  we  who  survive 
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draw  some  consolation  from  the  sepulchral  marble,  making 
:  in  a  measure  speak  of  our  esteem  and  love,  and,  at  a  dxa- 
'  tant  interval  revive  our  dormant  affections. 

From  the  earliest  ages  there  has  been  a  desire  to  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  departed  greatness,  and  the  virtues  of 
ancient  heroes  have  been  retained  and  delivered  to  us  by 
monuments.  In  the  erection  of  these^  the  ancients  displayed 
a  magnificence  and  liberality  unknown  in  niodern  days.  Be- 
fore  the  art  of  printing  was  known,  or  that  of  painting  much 
used,  various  methods  were  adopted,  to  retain,  not  only  the 
character,  but  die  corporeal  form.  The  Egyptians,  believing  . 
that  the  soul,  susceptible  of  a  higher  degree  of  enjoyment,  H 
remained,  even  after  death,  attached  to  the  body,  as  long  as 
that  could  be  continued  entire;  applied  all  their  art  to  secure 
this  frail  substance  from  corruption,  and  from  the  violence 
of  the  living.  Carrying  the  art  they  had  discovered,  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  they  were  enabled  to  preserve  the  body 
for  ages,  and  it  became  the  usual  practice  among  the  wealthy 
to  have  their  deceased  relatives  embalmed,  depositing  them, 
in  their  secure  and  strong  catacombs,  or  placing  them  in 
niches  in  some  magnificent  apartment  of  the  house.  These 
catacombs,  cut  into  the  solid  rocks,  are  visited  at  this  remote 
period  by  travellers,  and  stone  coffins  found  in  them.* 

The  most  ancient  mausoleum  of  which  we  have  any  de- 
scription, is  that  of  OsymandJas,  the  3d  king  of  Egypt,  who 
flourished  four  thousand  years  since;  it  was  of  uncommon 
magnificence,  encompassed  with  a  circle  of  gold  a  cubit  in 
breadth,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  circumference, 
showing  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  planets;  the 

*  Many  of  the  Egyptian  mammies  are  dow  exhibited  as  curiositie*,  in  a 
perfect  state  of  prcserrattoo.  A  larg^e  and  very  ancient  Egyptian  saroo- 
pbagus  or  stone  coffin  of  black  granite,  carved  will)  liieroglypUical  figures, 
ij  in  ibe  British  museum^  It  waA  carried  to  London  from  Cairo,  whera 
the  Turics  bad  used  it  an  a  cistern,  which  they  caJlwl  tlie  *  lover's  fouataio.' 
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spectator  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  richness 
of  the  materials,  or  the  industry  and  genius  of  the  artists.* 

Of  all  the  works  of  the  £g)'ptians,  there  are  none  more 
remarkable  than  the  obelisks,  which  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  travellers,  and  the  wonder  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  naturalist — They  were  pyramidal  spires,  composed  of  one 
entire  stone^  cut  with  hieroglyphics,  and  erected  to  convey  to 
posterity  the  fame  and  power  of  their  founders — Sesostris, 
who  reigned  3300  years  since,  raised  two,  each  of  which  was 
of  one  piece  of  granite,  180  feet  high;  the  side  of  the  square 
base  30  feet;  one  of  these  was  transported  to  Rome  by  Au- 
gustus, and  placed  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  son  of  Sc- 
fiostris  raised  one  which  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Caligula. 
But  none  of  these  were  equal  in  size  to  that  erected  near 
Heliopolis  by  Hamesses,  who  reigned  3000  years  since;  it  is 
the  most  valuable  monument  which  now  remains  of  Eg>  ptian 
antiquity.  It  was  respected  by  Cambyses  when  he  put  all 
to  fire  and  sword,  ordering  the  flames  of  the  city  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, when  he  saw  them  approaching  the  obelisk — 
Constantine  transported  it  to  Rome,  and  placed  it  in  the  cir- 
cus, it  there  fell  and  was  broken,  but  the  care  of  pope  Sixtus 
V,  repaired  and  restored  it. 

From  the  apparent  impossibility  of  cutting  such  an  enor- 
mous block  from  any  quarry,  the  Egyptians  were  supposed 
to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  melting  stone,  or  of  incor- 
porating smaller  stones   into  a  solid  mass  capable  of  polish 
and  strength;  but  the  absurdity  of  these  conjectures  is  appa- 
rent, from  the  quality  of  the  stone  which  is  not  fusible,  and 
_      all  doubt  is  removed  by  respectable  travellers  having  exam- 
P      incd  the  quarries,  and  seen  the  matrices  from  whence  they 
were  cut.     The  largest  are  in  fact  made  of  red  granite,  and 
|L      the  smaller  of  porphyry  both  of  which  aboundefl  in  Egypt. 

I     •' 

■  how  I 
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•  Tl>i>  de^ription  is  accurately  pvpo  by  several  of  the  early  historiaus; 
how  roocb  of  fable  may  be  blcoded  with  the  accuuot,  ^e  do  not  pretend 
fo  conjecture. 
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The  celebrated  pyramids,  found  in  no  part  of  the  world 
except  Egypt,  are  ascertained  by  the  general  opinion  of  his- 
torians, confirmed  by  the  repeated  examinations  of  modem 
travellers,  to  have  been  monumental  sepulchres  of  the  early 
kings  of  Egypt.  Herodotus  supposes  the  one  which  was 
opened  at  his  time,  and  is  generally  examined  by  travellers, 
to  have  been  built,  as  a  tomb  for  his  family,  by  Cheops  who 
flourished  three  thousand  years  since  and  exhausted  hi«^  im- 
menae  treasures  in  building  it.  A  desire  to  secure  their  bodies 
from  the  expected  outrage  of  their  oppressed  subjects,  and 
to  transmit  their  names  to  remote  generations,  led  to  the 
erection  of  these  solid  edifices.  Nothing  of  a  more  durable 
character  can  be  raised,  as  the  pyramid,  being  the  roost  solid 
figure,  and  admitting  of  no  way  of  destroying  it,  but  by  begin- 
ning at  the  top,  resists  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  depreda- 
dons  of  man.  These  beautiful  and  stupendous  edifices,  with  a 
bold  grandeur,  overlooking  the  surrounding  country,  have 
been  justly  ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  far 
surpass  in  extent  and  solidity  any  modem  structure.  Of  their 
object  and  origin  we  have  no  correct  traditional  account,  and 
it  is  only  known  that  they  have  existed  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  before  the  times  of  the  earliest  profane  historians 
whose  works  we  possess.  A  long  period  was  occupied  in 
preparing  the  materials  and  in  forming  them  into  this  huge 
mass,  and  even  the  lime  of  their  commencement  was  unknown 
when  the  first  Greek  philosopher  travelled  into  Egjpt,  yet 
they  are  built  on  such  an  immense  scale  and  with  so  much 
care  and  labour,  that  they  remain  at  this  day  unimpaired. 
The  grandeur  of  the  pyramids,  the  oppression  and  discoa* 
tcni  produced  by  their  erection,  and  the  proud  will  of  tlic 
cruel  despot,  whose  fame  they  were  intended  to  immortalize, 
are  finely  and  Impressively  described  by  ihe  poet,  where  Bu- 
siris,  after  recounting  the  antiquity,  the  splendor  and  wealth 
of  Memphis  and  the  unlimited  power  of  his  empire,  pro- 
ceeds:— 
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To  crewrn  tbe  whole,  this  nsfog  pyramid 

Lengthens  in  air  and  ends  among  the  stare: 

While  every  other  object  sbriuks  beneath 

Its  inig^htj  ihadeand  lessens  to  the  vievr. 

As  kiags  compared  to  me, 

These  forlorn  rebeU  are  loud,  that  while  my  heavy  band. 

Presses  whole  miltioos  with  inces&ant  toil 

In  building-  wond^rb  for  the  world  to  gaze  atj 

Weeds  are  their  food,  their  cup  the  muddy  Nile, 

Do  tl»ey  not  build  forme!  let  that  reward  them. 

Yes,  I  will  build  more  wonders  to  be  gaz^  at. 

And  temper  all  my  cement  with  their  blood. 

That  I  hare  liv'd,  I'll  leave  a  mark  behind. 

Shall  pluck  the  shining- aj^e  from  vulgar  time, 

Andgire  it  whole  to  late  posterity: 

My  name  is  writ  in  mighty  characters. 

Triumphant  columns  and  eternal  domes, 

Wljofie  apieotlour  heiglilcns  our  Egyptian  day, 

Whose  strength  shall  taujh  at  time,  till  their  great  basis. 

Old  earth  itself  shall  fail;  In  after  ages, 

Who  war  or  build,  shall  build  or  war  from  me.* 

•  The  magnitude  of  these  works  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  realize  the  subject,  and  were  it  not  for  the  undoubted  testimony 
of  the  historians,  confirmed  by  the  repealed  examinations  of  modem  tra- 
vellers; those  who  have  not  seen  these  wonderful  specimens  of  the  labour 
aod  ingenuity  of  the  ancients,  might  be  incredulous  as  to  their  actual  n'lte 
and  existence.     Throughout  Egypt,  and  particularly  in  tbe  desert  ofSac- 
cara,  are  many  pyramids,  but  the  three  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  towering  height,  and  excellent  workmanship,  are  those  of  Oizah, 
erected  on  the  borders  of  tiic  Nile,  nearly  opp<^sitc  to  Grand  Cairo.     The 
rich  territory  that  surrounds  them,  was  the  original  Elysian  Aelds,  and  tbe 
canals  intersecting  them,  the  Styx  and  Lethe  of  ancient  fable,  names 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  and  appropriated  to  similar  places  in 
Arcadia.     Tbe  pyramids  of  Gixah,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  appear 
like  huge  pointed  rocks,  capt  with  clouds,  and  tbe  spectator,  when  he  has 
attained  the  summit,  beholds  a  landscape  which  cannot  be  surpH&sed  in  its 
variety,  magnificence,  and  awful  sublimity.     Aa  history  gives  us  noposi- 
tire  account  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  built,  much  is  left  to  conjec- 
tttrc     From  tl»eir  not  being  noticed  by  Homer,  the  president  Goguet 
tuypoieft  they  were  not  erected  at  bit  time,  and  assigns  abont  fifty  years 
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In  Greece,  those  who  had  been  rendered  illustrious  bjrl 
their  genius  and  abilities,  were  not  only  crowned  with  civick  I 
honours  during  their  life,  but  had  monuments  erected  to  their  ( 
memory,  upon  their  decease.     In  passing  through  this  po« 

aAerbiin  as  the  time  oftbeir  construction.  But  1  am  rather  disposed  to 
give  full  creditto  the  accouot  of  Herodotus  and  place  theni  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  perhaps,  at  least,  five  hundred  years  before  Homer  flourished;  He 
rodotus  is  tJie  first  historian  who  give*  any  account  of  them.  He  travelled 
into  Eg-ypt,  meafiured  Uietn  himself,  and  obtained  a  particular  description  of 
the  method  of  raising-  them  and  the  machines  U8«d.  The  correctness  of 
this  venerable  father  of  history  has  often  been  quesliooed  by  inaccu- 
rate readers  who  hare  miatakeo  what  be  often  reliitei,  m  the  tradition 
of  the  times,  for  facts  advanced  upon  bis  own  authority,  but  from  his 
writiDjgpi  it  appears  that  he  was  as  little  biassed  by  tlie  prevailing  super- 
stition of  that  age,  as  we  could  reasonably  expect,  and  he  no  doubt  WM 
■n  accurate  observer,  a  profound  philosopher,  and  a  roan  of  truth. 

The  pyramid  in  architecture  is  either  a  solid  or  hollow  fi^re  tenninatiog 
in  a  point  at  the  top,  formed  in  direct  lines  firom  the  exterior  of  the  baae, 
and  the  base  may  be  square,  triangular,  or  polyg^ooal.  la  geometry, 
agreeably  to  Euclid's  definition,  it  is  a  solid  figure,  consisting  of  several 
triangles  who«e  bases  are  all  in  the  same  plane  and  have  one  common  ver- 
tex. Of  the  three  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  bases  were  square  and  the  dimeo- 
siooB  of  the  largest  were,  according  to 

Ptrptndievliu  Ka^hl.    Eackndeof  O^hoM- 
Herodotus,  who  measured  it  about  2300 

years  since, 800  000  (eet 

Diodoras  Stnibo  PUny,       -     -    -    •  1850         6«5  700 

Modem  travellers, 600  700 

And  Herodotus  states  that  the  base  covered  eight  plethrae,  and  Plinj 
agrees  with  him  in  giving  the  base  eight  acres. 

They  were  butlt  on  the  solid  rock,  and  constructed  of  stones  thirty  feet 
long,  four  high,  and  tbree  broad,  wrought  with  great  art  and  cut  with  hier- 
oglyphics. Each  upper  stone,  resting  upon  a  part  of  the  one  below,  was 
placed  so  much  within  as  to  form  two  hundred  and  eight  layers  of  abont 
four  feet  each,  or  a  regular  flight  of  steps;  each  tier  when  finished  affording 
faciUty  to  the  raising  of  the  stones,  and  placing  the  machines,  and  so  in  suc- 
cession they  reached  the  utmost  summit,  which,  though  it  appeared  frtun  b»- 
low,  owing  to  its  great  height,  as  a  sharp  point  was  truncated,  and  presented 
a  square  platform  of  seventeen  feet  each  side,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  square  feet  area.     The  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
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lished  nation,  the  traveller  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
sUtues  of  heroes,  and  was  constantly  reoiinded  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  their  history}  the  art  of  sculpture  shone 
with  splendour,  and  the  skill  of  Phidiais  and    Praxiteles, 

meoBiirement  is  accoanted  for  from  the  immeQ&e  pile  of  stones  and  rubbish, 
covered  bj  tbesaodsof  Libjia,  which  have  accumulated  in  the  coarse  of 
ages,  against  tlie  base,  as  Strabo  relates  tbat  at  his  lime,  the  stone  wbich 
cloted  the  entraace  was  half  way  up  the  pyramid,  and  dow  it  is  only  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  present  base,  which  would  make  the  reduction  io 
height  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  in  the  base  proportioQaity,  bringing 
Hcrodotus^B  measurement  to  agree  with  the  modern.  Therefore,  following 
Herodotus,  we  shall  be  near  the  truth  in  fixing  the 

Original  perpendicular  heigtit  at «00  feet 

Each  side  of  the  square  base  at         ......    90O 

The  fronts  were  equUater^  triangles,  therefore, 

the  superficies  or  area  of  the  base  would  be  -        640,000  sq*  ft 

The  circumference  do 3,200  ft 

The  top  was  truncated  having  each  side  of  the  base      -  -        17 

The  part  truncated  was  in  height  17 

The  area  of  the  platform  ou  the  top 289  sq.  ft. 

The  solid  content  of  the  truncated  part  would  have  been        1 734  cubic  ft 
The  tolid  content  of  the  whole  pyramid,  if  carried  to  the 

extreme  point,  without  being  truncated,  would  hare 

been 174,372,134  do- 

Tbe  solid  content  of  the  frustrum  or  pyramid  as  now  built, 

truncated  at  top,  is 174.370,400         do. 

,  in  his  Ancient  History,  and  Goguet,  io  his  Origin  of  Laws,  have 

t  us  only  apart  of  tbe  above  calculations,  and  as  the  data  I  have  taken 
are  different  and  greater,  the  results  exceed  theirs  considerably. 

Tbe  whole  exterior  surface  of  tbe  pyraniidf  was  coated  witli  polished 
marble,  which,  from  the  depredations  of  the  Arab<i  bas  now  mostly  disap- 
peared. Ten  years  were  occupied  in  making  tbe  causeways  to  convey 
tbe'oiaterials  and  in  hewing  the  stone,  twenty  more  in  completing  the  build- 
ing,  and  one  hundred  thousand  labourers  employed  at  tl»e  same  time,  who 
were  relieved  every  three  months.  Sixteen  hundred  talents  of  siker  or 
eight  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ex- 
pended in  vegetables  for  the  workmen.  The  one  which  is  now  examined 
hy  travellers,  was  efiiBctuallj  opened  by  tbe  Arabiao  govenuncnt  in  the 
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bestowing  life  upon  the  Parian  marble  of  exquisite  texture 
and  whiteness,  adorned  their  temples  and  public  walks  will 
inimitable  specimens  of  their  art.     The  Grecian   £*^«^«v« 
sarcophagus,  in  which  the  body  was  inclosed,  was  made  oi 

eighUi  cootury  after  great  labour  and  expense,  io  the  hope  of  getting' 
treasure,  but  Lhey  found  only  some  idols,  a  few  Egyptivi  vases,  guid  id  the 
hig'hest  apartmeol,  a  sloae  coffin  (which  still  remaius)  containing  a  muin> 
my  of  a  king,  which  proved  the  pyramid,  from  the  ioscripttoD,  to  hare  beeo 
used  as  a  mausoleum  of  the  Egyptian  Pharoahs,  as  Herodotus  and  Strabo 
had  long  before  recorded.     The  jnramid  contains  long  narronr  pas^bages, 
galleries,  chambers,  a  great  hall  the  roof  of  which  i«  iapported  by  bugv 
pillars,  and  a  deep  well  going  to  the  very  foundation  iiippoMd  to  be  coo* 
neclcd  with  subterraneous  passages.     It  has  been  supposed  they  were  in- 
tended as  observatories  for  philosophical  and  astronomical  observations,  as 
repositories  for  coro  when  famine  was  apprehended,  as  temples  in  hoDour 
of  the  Deity,  as  altars  dedicated  to  the  son.    But  the  generally  received 
opinion  i»,  that  they  were  ioteuded  as. mausoleums  for  the  Idogs  who  buiJt 
them,  to  which  purpose,  afterall,  they  were  not  a|{plied,  a£  from  the  univer*al 
detestation  of  their  memories,  it  is  said,  their  bodies  were  buried  obscureljr 
and  secretly  io  some  other  place,  though  it  would  appear  that  at  least  tb« 
body  of  one  was  deposited  there,  and  probably  to  secure  it  the  idea  was 
publicly  held  out  that  he  was   buried  elsewhere.     Among  the  variom 
conjectures  I  have  not  observed  one  that  has  occurred,  and  may  denre 
some  force  from  examining  their  construction,  viz.  that  they  were  intend* 
ed  aa  a  precautiuo  against  the  return  of  the  great  deluge  or  any  extraor- 
dinary  flood  from  the  periodical  rising  of  the  Mle;  not  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  royal  family  and  depeodeots,  being  for  this  not  calculated,  either 
from  their  sire  or  intenor  ari-augeuient*  but  as  a  secure  depository  for  the 
mo»t  valuable  part  of  their  Ireaaures. 

Any  description  of  these  stupeodoos  «rorks  conveys  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  ilieir  magnitude,  and  the  t)est  way  of  forming  a  view  of  their  hUte 
is  to  bring  it  home  to  the  eye  by  a  comparison  with  objects  titat  are  fami- 
liar to  US.  Upon  the  above  data,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  covered 
a  space  of  640,000  8<^uarc  feet,  and  the  squares  mto  which  tlie  plot 
of  our  city  is  divided,  though  various,  are  on  an  average  400  feet  each  aide 
presenting  au  area  of  160,000  )«quare  feet  The  pyramid  is  800  feet  higl), 
and  the  steeple  of  Chnst-churcb  is  176  feet- 

The  pyramid  then  is  four  and  one-half  times  the  height  of  the  »te«p]e 
and  covers  an  extent  of  ground  equal  to  fonr  of  our  squares,  or  nearly  fif> 
teen  acres. 
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sionc  possessing  the  peculiar  property  of  consuming  animal 
substance,  as  the  name  indicates;  they  were  large,  of  beauti- 
ful architecture,  and  much  embellished  with  sculptured  or- 
namrnts,  and  many  of  them,  according  to  Savarj-  and  other 
travellers,  are  now  found  in  perfect  order  amidst  the  ruin  of 
cities,  statues,  and  temples.  The  Romans  at  first  adopted 
from  the  Egyptians,  the  custom  of  interring  the  body  in  cata- 
combs, and  afterwards  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the  prac- 
tice of  burning  and  collecting  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  For  this 
purpose,  they  encircled  the  body  in  a  robe  or  winding  sheet 
of  asbestos,  or  amianthus,  a  mineral  stone  wove  into  cloth, 
which  resisting  the  action  of  fire,  retained  the  ashes  pure  and 
uncontaminated;  these  were  collected  with  pious  cafe,  depo- 
sited in  urns  and  placed  in  sepulchres,  or  iti  some  favourite 
apartment  of  their  dwellings,  Rome,  amidst  the  splendour 
and  elegance  of  her  public  buildings,  possessed  numerous 
monuments  of  her  great  men,  and  were  the  records  of  her 
history  to  be  obliterated  for  ever,  the  exploits  of  her  Csesarsand 
Adrians,  the  virtues  of  her  Trajans,  her  Antonines,  her  Ves- 
pasians,  would  still  be  known.  The  ancient  Caledonians 
though  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  always  celebrated  the 
funeral  rites  over  their  deceased  heroes,  and  placed  monu- 
ments on  the  grave,  which  though  rude,  marked  their  vene- 
ration for  the  spot;  believing  that  the  souls  of  the  valiant 
wandered  restless  and  unsatisfied,  unless  the  song  of  the  bard 
was  struck  and  the  tomb  raised.  '  Wide-akirted  comes  down 
the  foe,  a  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  soul;  I  sec  them  mighty 
before  me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is  feeble,  that  the  sighs  of  Fin- 
gal  are  heard,  lest  death  should  come  without  renown,  and 
darkness  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Let  my  name  be  renowned  and 
the  bards  shall  lighten  my  rising  soul.  Take  the  bards  and 
raise  a  tomb.  To  night  let  Connal  dwell  within  his  narrow 
house.  Let  not  the  soul  of  the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds. 
Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moilena;  raise  stones  beneath 
its  beams,  to  all  the  fallen  m  the  war.  Though  no  chiefs  were 
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they,  yet  their  hands  were  strong  in  fight.  They  were  my 
rock  in  danger;  the  mountain  from  which  I  spread  my  eag^e 
wings.  Hence  am  I  renowned.  Thus  spake  the  hero  Fingal  at 
the  battle  of  Moilena,  where  Connal  fell,  and  loud,  at  ooce, 
from  the  hundred  bards,  rose  the  song  of  the  tomb.' 

In  Russia  and  Siberia,  many  of  the  ancient  sepulchres 
perfect  tumuli  of  great  extent  and  height,  and  in  America  are 
mounds  of  immense  size,  the  tombs  of  the  early  savages;  some 
of  which,  having  been  opened,  are  found  to  contain  interesting' 
specimens  of  antiquity,  and  when  further  explored  by  the  in- 
quisitive traveller,  may  throw  much  light  upon  the  now  ob- 
scure origin  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  The  durability 
of  the  nftonument  recommends  it  as  a  mean  of  conveying  to 
succeeding  generations,  the  knowledge  of  memorable  actions 
and  occurrences.  Where  time  or  accident  has  often  destroyed 
the  records  of  written  history,  the  imperishable  monument 
of  stone  remains  uninjured,  and  like  the  medals  of  antiquity, 
is  produced  to  corroborate  the  doubtful  page  of  the  historian. 
The  history  of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt  is  lost  in  fable,  and 
the  capital  of  their  empire,  Thebes  '  the  city  of  Jove,*  cover- 
ing an  extent  of  twenty-seven  miles,  is  now  no  more.  Of  the 
great  citj"  of  Memphis  not  a  vestige  remains,  its  beautiful 
temples  have  disappeared,  the  ruins  of  its  fallen  grandeur 
have  adorned  the  palaces  of  Alexandria,  and  its  former  site 
is  now  planted  with  com  and  date  treesj  yet  the  p^^ramids  of 
Eg)  pt,  erected  in  the  vicinity,  and  probably  about  the  time 
that  the  cit\'  was  at  its  greatest  splendor,  are  still  entire  and 
may  remain  so  as  long  as  the  world  endures,  though  the  ac- 
count of  their  object  and  origin  is  known  no  more. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  called  tl»e  house 
of  Darius,  once  a  superb  edifice,  is  now  a  magniBcent  pile  of 
ruins,  whilst  many  of  the  tombs  of  their  earliest  kings  built 
on  a  great  scale,  with  their  columns  and  ornaments,  remain 
perfect.  Sir  John  Chardin,  visited  at  Sava,  the  celebrated 
tomb  of  Samuel,  over  which  is  erected  a  fine  mausoleum  in 
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the  middle  of  the  mosque,  to  which  the  Persians  go  in  pil- 
grimage. At  Kom,  he  saw  the  mausoleum  of  the  two  last 
kings  of  Persia,  and  that  of  Faiima^  daughter  of  Mahomet, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  rich  or  magnificent,  the 
door  to  each  being  plaitd  with  silver  and  the  tombs  surround- 
ed with  grates  of  the  same  metal;  to  that  of  Fatima,  the  Per- 
sians give  the  tide  *  Massuma^  or  pure,  and  hold  it  in  great 
veneration.  Near  Shiraz  is  also  the  monument  of  Sadi,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Persian  poets.  Maundrell  and 
Shaw  visited  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  land  the  sepulchres  of 
Joseph,  Jehosaphat,  and  Zachary,  the  tomb  of  Ananias,  the 
pillar  of  Absalom,  and  saw  splendid  triumphal  arches  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  columns,  and  many  stone  cofEns  with 
beautiful  decorations  of  busts  and  foliage  uninjured  by  time, 
whilst  Tyre  was  a  barren  spot,  for  fishermen  to  dry  their  nets 
on,  and  Palmyra,  once  the  residence  of  Zenobia,  queen  of 
the  east,  and  Balbec,  the  ancient  Heliopolis  or  city  of  the  sun, 
exhibited  only  the  ruins  of  the  boldest  specimens  of  architec- 
ture that  ever  existed. 

In  Palestine,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  at  Sichem  the  mod- 
em Napaluse,  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  Joshua  still  remain, 
as  everlasting  as  the  solid  rocks  in  which  they  were  hewn, 
and  coincide  with  the  passage  of  the  scriptwres  *  the  bones  of 
Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Sichem.'  The  veneration  paid  in  all  ages  by 
Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans,  has  preserved  the  au- 
tbrnticit}'  of  their  situation;  lapse  of  time  and  the  convulsions 
of  nature  have  had  no  eflTect  upon  them,  and  they  continue  as 
perfect  to  this  day  as  when  first  completed.  Though  the 
church  of  the  Holy  sepulchre  is  now  destroyed,  the  tomb  of 
our  Saviour,  over  which  it  was  erected,  still  remains;  devout 
pilgrims  may  yet  approach  the  consecrated  shrine  and  over- 
come with  holy  and  awful  feelings,  pour  forth  their  pious  as- 
pirations. Scepticism  hii»  attempted  to  throw  a  doubt  ufwn 
the  authenticity  of  the  spot  where  the  body  of  our  Saviour 
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was  interred,  and  the  odious  character  of  blind  supentitioii 
has  been  ascribed  to  those  who  venerated  the  holy  relic;  but 
from  the  time  of  the  ascension,  the  same  place  has  been  held 
sacred;  devout  believers  had  constandy  frequented  the  tomb, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  the  fourth  century,  when 
the  emperor    Constaniine  having   strengthened   his   throne 
by  the  adoption  of  the  christian  religion,  ordered  a  magnifi* 
cent  church  to  be  erected  on  the  spot,  under  the  direction  of 
his  pious  mother  Helena.     Dr.  Clarke  does  not  suppose  this 
to  be  the  true  sepulchre,  but  the  ingenious  and  learned  ChB> 
teaubriand,  who  Visited  it  in   1806,  a  short  time  before  the 
destruction  of  the  church  by  fire,  incontestibly  proves,  in  an 
able  memoir,  by  a  series  of  historic  evidence,  which  none 
but  the  incredulous  would  reject,  that  this  is  the  genuine  se- 
pulchre of  our  Saviour.     And  the  elegant  historian  Gibbon, 
who  cannot  be  accused  of  a  superstitious  reverence  for  Ae 
prejudices  of  religion,  in  describing  the  condition  of  Jeru8a> 
lem  after  the  conquest  of  Titus,  says,  *  the  Jewish   temples 
were  destroyed,  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over  the  ground. 
Sion  was  deserted;  the  holy  places  were  polluted  with  monu- 
ments of  idolatry;  and  either  from  design  or  accident,  a  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  Venus,  on  the  spot  which  had  been  sanc- 
tified by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.   Almost  three 
hundred  years  after  these  events,  the  profane  temple  of  Venus 
was  demolished  by  order  of  Constantine;  and  the  removal  of 
the  earth  and  stones,  revealed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  the  eyes 
of  mankind.  A  magnificent  church  was  erected  on  the  mystic 
ground,  by  the  first  christian  emperor;  and  the  effects  of  his 
pious  munificence  were   extended  to  every  spot,  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  of  patriarchs,  of  prophets, 
and  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  passionate  desire  of  contemplat- 
ing the  original  monuments  of  the  redemption,  attracted  to 
Jerusalem  a  successive  crowd  of  pilgrims  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  most  distant  countries  of  the 
east;  and  the  christian  who  knelt  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
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ascribed  his  lively  faith  and  his  fervent  devotion,  to  the  more 
immediate  influence  of  the  divine  spirit.'  Ifom,  Emp.  After 
the  death  of  Constanline,  his  nephew,  the  apostate,  Julian, 
reviving  the  edicts  of  Adrian,  and  attempting  to  destroy  the 
monuments  erected  by  christian  piety  and  to  restore  the  pa- 
gan temples,  approached  Jerusalem,  and  his  army  from  afar 
viewed  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  which  were  profaned  in 
their  eyes  by  the  triumph  of  the  cross,  and  the  devotion  of 
the  christians.  He  artfully  associated  the  Jews  with  him,  by 
holding  out  the  prospect  of  rebuilding  their  temple,  whose 
restoration  was  secretly  connected  with  the  ruin  of  the  chris. 
tian  establishments;  but  the  joint  efforts  of  power  and  enthu- 
siasm were  unsuccessful.  Heaven  itself  seemed  to  counter- 
act their  endeavours;  convulsions  of  nature  opposed  their  at- 
tempts, earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  and  fire  overthrew  their 
newly  erected  temples,  and  the  death  of  Julian  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  measures  of  this  persecutor  of  the  christians.  In 
the  succeeding  reigns  the  christian  power  was  restored,  and 
obtained  an  easy  and  lasting  victory;  and  though  Jerusalem 
was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  until 
wrested  from  them  by  the  intrepid  heroes  of  Christianity,  the 
chivalrous  crusaders;  yet  the  spots  sacred  to  christians  have 
always  been  kept  holy  and  unprofaned  since  the  power  of  the 
pagans  was  extirpated. 

Sailing  through  the  Hellespont  to  the  *^gean  sea,  amidst 
the  sublime  scenery  of  Tenedos  and  Mount  Ida,  the  delight- 
ed traveller  stored  with  Grecian  lore  and  elevated  by  the 
view  of  scenes  consecrated  by  history  and  the  bold  achieve- 
ments of  ancient  heroes,  beholds  near  Sigeum  the  tombs  of 
Achilles  and  Patroclas,  and  afar  off  at  the  foot  of  cape  Rhoc-> 
tus  the  tomb  of  Ajax.  The  prediction  of  the  prophetic  poet 
is  verified,  and  the  imagination  is  carried  back  through  a 
lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  to  the  moment. 

When  alJ  tbe  aoos  of  warlike  Greece  >urroand 
The  destioM  tomb  aad  cast  a  mighty  inotind; 
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lhg\i  OD  the  shore  the  grofriii^  hiU  tbey  raicei 
That  wide  ttic  extended  Helleapont  eurveya; 
Where  aJi,  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  tlie  coaat 
May  poiol  Achilles'  tomb,  and  bail  ibe  mighty  gbosL* 

Popt'i  Homer  t  Odyt-  h.  t4tk,  ' 

A  veneration  for  these  celebrated  tombs,  hallowed  by  their 
antiquity,  has  presented  them  free  from  the  ravages  of  time 
and  the  rude  hand  of  the  barbarian,  though  the  empin: 
against  which  the  heroes  warred,  long  since  was  rent  from 
its  old  foundations,  and  even  the  ruins  of  Troy  are  now  no 
more.  The  wars  of  Troy,  and  the  sublime  poem  of  Homer  i 
have  been  termed  a  fiction;  that  they  are  not  founded  on  I 
fable,  these  monuments,  where  travellers  in  all  ages  have 
poured  forth  the  tribute  of  their  homage,  remain  a  lasting 
testimony.  Sages  and  heroes  who  have  visited  these  memen- 
tos of  ancient  glory  have  confessed  the  inspiration  of  the 
place.  At  tRfe  tomb  of  Achilles,  Homer  poured  forth  his  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  great  and  sublime  virtues;  and  stand- 
ing on  the  sacred  spot,  invoked  the  ashes  of  his  mighty  hero,  I 
received  the  inspiration  of  his  character,  and  threw  it  glow- 
ing  with  poetic  fire  into  his  immortal  lines.  There  the 
young  aspiring  hero  of  Macedon,  paid  his  vows  to  the  illus- 
trious shade,  anointed  with  oil  the  venerated  pillar,  and  call-  | 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  Cowper's  traDsiatioo  of  Homer,  though  do( 
posseuing  the  sweetness  and  melody»  or  the  many  ex.qai&ite  beauties  of  I 
Pope^s,  is  perhaps  throughout  move  nervous,  more  true  to  the  autlior,  an4  \ 
has  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  as  may  be  observed  by  comparing  the  | 
above  passage. 

Around  both  arns  we  piled  a  noble  tomb, 
(We  warriors  of  the  sacred  Argive  host,) 
On  a  tall  proinoDlory  shooting  far 
Into  the  spacious  Hellespont,  that  all 
Who  live  and  who  shall  yet  be  born,  may  view 
Thy  record,  even  from  the  distant  waves.  Cvwptr. 

Homer  says  nothing  about  the  '  mighty  ghost'  introduced  by  Pop«  toi 
make  up  the  harmony  of  bis  rhyme^  and  Cowper  has  judiciously  < 
his  lines  without  it. 
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in^'upon  the  mknes  of  the  departed  warrior,  exclaimed  with 
sublime  rapture,  *  Oh  Achilles!  ihou  wert  happy  in  thy  glo- 
rious life!  happy  in  such  a  friend  as  Pntroclua!  happy  in  such 
a  poet  as  Homer,  to  immortalize  thy  memory!*  M. 

(To  ^e continued) 


Art.  III. — Nbte^s  on  the  Missouri  Rhcry  and  some  of  the  Na- 
tivr  Tribea  in  its  Neighbourhood — By  a  Military  Gentle- 
man attached  to  the  Yellow  Stone  Expedition  in  18  9. 
The  force  destined  to  form  military  establishments  on  the 
Missouri,  consists  of  the  6ih  regiment  of  infantry,  and  the  1st 
rifle  regiment;  these  troops  were  concentrated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Louis,  early  in  the  month  of  June. 

The  eclat  of  the  expedition  was  increased  by  the  novelty 
of  having  part  of  the  transportation  for  the  troops,  and  pro- 
visions up  the  Missouri,  to  consist  of  four  large  steam-boats, 
belonging  to  the  contractor.  The  success  of  the  expedition 
was  not  however  entirely  dependant  upon  the  result  of  this 
experiment  in  steam  navigation;  preparations  were  made  in 
anticipation  of  its  failure.  Attached  also  to  the  expedition 
was  a  small  steam  boat  belonging  to  the  government,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  scientific  men  who  accompanied  itj  it 
was  intended  to  have  drawn  but  very  little  water,  and  have 
moved  with  uncommon  velocity. 

Our  present  advanced  post  is  at  the  Isle  Aux  Vaches,  se- 
venty miles  beyond  Fort  Osage,  forty  from  the  junction  of 
the  Kanses,  and  about  four  hundred  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri;  to  this  point  the  troops  will  move  in  detachment; 
from  there  they  must  be  embodied. 

The  appearance  of  the  Missouri  at  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  is  dark  and  gloomy,  no  settlements  are  to  be  seen 
to  break  the  uniform  forlorn  aspect  of  its  shores,  and  its  tur- 
bid, yellow  water,  rushes  turmoiled  through  a  channel  choak- 
ed  with  sand-bars,  and  filled  with  trunks  of  trees,  whose 
teps  projecting  above  the  water  seem  posted  like  sentinels  to 
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forbid  the  approach  of  navigation;  its  current  orerwh' 
that  of  the  Mississippi,  whose  limpid  stream  endeavours 
vain  to  avoid  the  conjunction— at  certain  seasons  a  union  of 
the  waters  does  not  take  place  until  they  reach  below  St. 
Louis,  and  so  convinced  are  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  the 
superior  salubrity  of  the  Missouri  water,  that  on  these  occa- 
sions they  go  a  considerable  distance  to  obtain  it  for  domes- 
tic uses. 

Belle  Fontaine  is  eighteen  miles  up  the  Missouri;  it  was 
formerly  a  military  post,  and  is  still  a  depot  for  ordnance  and 
other  military  equipments.  An  instance  of  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  river  upon  its  banks  is  evident  at  this  place;  the 
main  channel  now  flows,  where  in  1806  the  fort  stood,  and 
the  garden  which  was  two  hundred  paces  in  rear  of  the  fort, 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  the  river;  the  bank  is  not  imfrequendy 
washed  away  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards  in  a  few  sea* 
sons;  this  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  formation  of  settle- 
ments on  the  rich  bottoms  upon  the  immediate  mar^n  of  the 
river. 

St  Charles,  thirty-six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is 
one  of  the  early  French  establishments  in  this  country;  at  the 
period  of  Lewis  and  darkens  expedition,  it  was  our  most  re- 
mote western  settlement;  since  that  time  it  has  considerably 
increased.  The  change  of  government  in  1803  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  relished  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Louisiana.  They  speak  with  respect  and  affection  of  the  mild 
and  equitable  rule  of  the  Spanish  colonial  government,  which 
exacted  nothing  from  them  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  but  required 
at  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  orders,  and  a  respectful  deport- 
ment towards  the  persons  of  their  superiors,  and  to  be  re;ady 
to  render  their  military  services  whenever  necessary,  and  IQ 
interfere  in  no  shape,  in  the  administration  of  the  gorem- 
ment.  Under  such  institutions,  the  value  of  civil  prtvUeges 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  so  little  did  they  appreciate 
what  we  consider  inestimable  rights,  that  they  regarded  the 
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trouble  of  elections  and  the  labour  of  occasionally  judging  for 
themselves  as  grievous  impositions;  with  that  wonderful  plia- 
bility of  temper,  however^  for  which  Frenchmen  are  remark> 
able,  they  have  accommodated  themselves  to  their  new  go- 
vernment and  countrymen  with  the  same  facility  as  they  did 
to  the  native  Indi^is,  with  whom  they  were  first  associated. 

The  emigrants  to  this  country  are  principally  from  the 
states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

The  current  of  the  Missouri  is  rapid;  immense  piles  of 
drift  wood  accumulate  upon  points  or  sand-bars  round  which 
the  water  flows  with  redoubled  velocity;  these  impediments, 
together  with  the  immense  number  of  sand  bars  and  trees 
planted  every  where  in  the  channels  render  the  navigation 
extremely  difficult. 

The  country  on  the  Missouri,  is  more  healthy  than  that 
on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  or  any  other  of  the  western  waters. 
The  current  of  the  Missouri,  confined  to  a  deep  and  narrow 
channel  is  no  where  sluggish;  no  aquatic  vegetables  are  gene- 
rated in  the  space  between  its  high  and  its  low  state  of  water, 
the  decay  of  which  in  other  rivers  produces  pestilential  rnias^ 
mata;  the  dryness  also  of  the  immense  prairies  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and,  above  all,  the  circumstance  that  this  river 
never  overflows  its  banks,  cMitribute  to  produce  this  superior 
salubrity.  The  Ohio  rises  sixty  feet  perpendicularly  from 
its  lowest  stages  of  water;  the  Missouri  not  more  than  from 
ten  to  twelve — in  conversing  with  emigrants  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  they  all  agree  that  here  their  families  are  more 
healthy;  they  remark  also  that  they  are  less  troubled  with 
rust  and  mould,  and  that  liquids  lose  more  by  evaporation 
here  than  where  they  formerly  resided,  owing  doubtless  to 
that  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which  preserves 
mlao  the  body  from  disease. 

The  absence  of  moisture,  however  it  may  contribute  to  the 
health,  will  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  agricultural  prosperity 
of  the  country;  no  inconvenience  is  now  felt,  because  the  set- 
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tletnents  are  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water 
icourses. 

On  the  Missouri  there  is  a  tract  of  country  that  may  ave 
'  age  twenty  miles  on  the  north,  and  ten  on  its  south  aide,  am 
extends  as  high  as  La  Platte  river,  which  for  fertility'  of  sol 
convenience  to  a  market,  timber  and  salubrity  of  climate 

ot  surpassed  or  perhaps  equalled  by  any  in  the  wcstci 
world.    Beyond  these  limits  however  is  a  coimtry  extendin; 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  a  thin  meagre  soil,  destitute 
timber  and  of  watftr,  and  opposing  insuperable  barriers  to 
rapid  progress  of  a  white  population;  and  although  occasion- 
al  spots  of  good  land  and  timber  may  be  found  on  the  Kanses 
and  La  Platte,  and  other  rivers,  yet  they  are  very  insignificancfl 
compared  with  the  whole  body  of  the  country,  and  the  im^ 
possibility  of  navigating  those  streams  will  exclude  from  a 
distant  market,  any  produce  that  may  be  raised  there.     On 
this  narrow  strip  of  good  land  upon  the  Missouri,  our  settle* 
ments  are  rapidly  progressing,  leaving  upon  both  their  flanks, 
numerous  and  warlike  bands  of  Indians  inhabiting  these  im- 
mense prairies  over  which  they  move  with  a  velocity  that 
will  elude  the  pursuit  of  any  white  troops.     Already   have 
these  settlements  passed  the  Osages  and  Kanses  on  the  south,  ^ 
and  the  Sacs  and  Jawas  on  the  north.   Hostility  with  any  of  | 
these  tribes  would  expose  this  narrow  strip  of  frontier  to  the 
most  distressing  and  irremediable  devastations. 

Franklin  is  now  a  flourishing  town  with  a  thousand  xnha-  ^ 
bitants  situated  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  the  B 
residence  of  any  civilized  man  in  1809.  Settlements  now  ex- 
tend up  to  fort  Osage  one  hundred  miles  beyond  Franklin. 

At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  south  of  fort  Osage,  live 
the  great  Osage  tribe  of  Indians.  The  proper  name  of  this 
nation  is  the  Wu-^h  Shash^  the  French  traders  have  given 
them  the  name  of  Osages, 
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They  are  diridad  iaio  tfarM  tModft. 
The  Ckawee*  or  Arkaoww  tribe  rtMdiaer  oa  tte 

ArkaoHiir  mer  counts  aboat        •        -        -        6fiO  wairion. 
The  great  Osage  tribe  reside  on  tbe  Osage  Hirer      400 
The  LItUe  Osage  tribe  liviiig  on  the  Nee  Oxho         tSO 

ISOO 

The  bands  by  which  this  confederacy  are  held  togedier, 
consist  exclusively  in  their  attachment  to  national  glory,  no 
authority  is  exercised  by  one  tribe  over  anodier,  nor  do  any 
assemblages,  occur  for  general  purposes.  But  a  participatioo, 
in  wars  appear  always  to  take  place  as  well  from  necessity  aa 
choice.  The  Little  Osages  separated  from  the  Great  Osagea 
ikbout  one  hundred  years  ago^  and  moved  to  the  Missouri 
river,  they  were  however  so  sorely  pressed  by  their  enemies 
that  they  begged  permission  to  return,  and  now  reside  within 
six  miles  of  the  Great  Osage  village.  The  Arkansaw  schism 
was  effected  in  about  1 796,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  other  villages  will  join  the  Arkansaw,  rather  than  the 
Arkansaw  return  to  its  ancient  residence,  inasmuch  as  the 
Great  and  Little  Osages  are  obliged  to  hunt  every  winter  on 
the  Arkansaw,  and  the  nations  they  are  least  afraid  of,  reside 
westward  of  that  river  and  it  is  from  thence  they  get  all  their 
horses. 

Their  government  is  oligarchical,  but  still  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  republic,  for  although  the  power  is  nominally 
vested  in  a  small  number  of  chiefs,  yet  no  measure  of  im- 
portance is  ever  decided  upon,  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation. 

The  chiefs  are  hereditary  in  most  instances,  yet  there  are 

many  men  who  have  risen  to  more  influence  than  those  of 

illustrious  ancestry,  by  their  activity  and  boldness  in  war;  and 

the  usurpations  upon  this  nominal  hereditary  right  are  so  fre*' 

quent,  that  almost  every  man  in  the  nation  can  boast  that  the 

supreme  power  was  at  one  time  vested  in  s<»mc  of  his  family. 

When  the  regular  heir  is  too  young,  the  power  is  assumed  by 
VOL.  I.  38 
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hiB  uncle,  or  next  nearest  relation;  this  is  now  the  case  with  the 
Little   Osages,  their  chief  died  some  time  since,  leaving  s 
young  child,  the  power  was  assumed  by  the  uncle,  who  siill  fl 
holds  it,  and  will  probably  not  be  dispossessed  during  his  life.  " 

The  Osages  in  their  hunting  excursions  rove  over  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  comprising  the  head  waters  of  the  While, 
St.  Francis,  Merrimach,  Gasconade,  the  whole  of  the  Osage 
river  and  its  branches,  the  middle  region  of  the  Arkansaw, 
and  the  southernmost  branches  of  the  Kanses,  far  die  greater 
part  of  this  immense  tract  is  prairie.  Sometimes  they  hunt  even 
beyond  the  Arkansaw,  and  their  war  excursions  often  extend 
to  the  waters  of  Red  river  and  to  the  north-west  branches  of 
La  Platte.  But  their  war  and  hunting  excursions  are  more 
limited  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  are  yearly  grow> 
ing  less  extensive. 

Their  agriculture  is  very  limited  and  probably  has  been 
the  same  for  one  hundred  years;  com,  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
melons  are  all  they  raise.  These  are  planted  early  in  May,  at 
some  spot  near  their  village;  they  remain  at  their  village  un- 
til about,  the  25th  of  the  month,  when  they  hoe  their  co^^ 
and  leave  it  for  their  summer's  hunt  on  the  plains  after  buffa' 
loe.  They  do  not  return  until  the  com  begins  to  ripen  in 
August,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  gathered  it,  they  start  again 
on  their  winter  hunt. 

The  Osages  procure  deer,  beaver,  otto,  muskrat,  and  buf- 
faloc  skins,  these  they  exchange  for  blankets,  guns,  kettles^ 
beads,  and  paint,  either  at  the  trading-house  near  their  village, 
or  at  the  United  States  factory  at  fort  Osage;  residing,  a» 
they  do,  so  far  south,  their  furs  are  not  very  valuable. 

These  people  have  been  noted  for  their  uncommon  stature, 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  above  the  common  size 
of  men;  this  probably  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  living  plen- 
tifully in  a  very  ht  althy  country',  the  constant  exercise  of 
hunting,  the  frequent  removal  of  their  camps,  and  from  bein; 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  and  making  free  use  of  the  bath. 
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he  Osages  appear  to  have  emigrated  from  the  north- wc«t, 
as  they  speak  very  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Kanses, 
Oltoes,  Missouris,  and  Mahaws,  there  is  also  great  similar- 
ity of  manners.  The  Osages  by  parting  from  these  tribes, 
and  leaving  the  Missouri  river  escaped  the  small-pox  and 
their  mortal  enemies  the  Sioux;  they  have,  however,  fallen  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  lowas,  Sacs,  Kickapoos,  Cherokees,  Cad- 
does,  and  Tetara,  with  several  or  with  all  of  whom  they  have 
since  been  at  war.  They  are  now  at  war  with  the  Pawnees, 
Ottoes,  and  Cherokees,  and  are  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  their  neighbours  the  Kanses. 

At  their  councils  or  debates  on  subjects  of  national  concem> 
ding  to  war,  making  peace,  selecting  hunting  grounds,  &c., 
greatest  order  and  decorum  is  preserved,  the  chiefs,  waiv 
riors,  and  other  distinguished  men,  alone  speak  on  these  oc. 
casions;  the  question  is  discussed  with  great  freedom;  if  a 
chief  happen  not  to  be  a  good  speaker  he  generally  employs 
an  orator  to  deliver  his  sentiments. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  among  all  Indian  tribes.     An  Indian 
;  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  is  able  to  support,  of  his  capacity 
to  do  so  the  parents  of  the  woman  are  the  judges,  and  the 
a£fairis  exclusively  managed  through  their  medium.   Female 
virtue  is  much  prized  among  the  Osages,  and  the  women  are 
extremely  guarded  in  this  respect.     No  people  in  the  world 
can  have  a  more  horrid  repugnance  to  an  incestuous  inter- 
course, cousins  are  forbidden  to  marry. 
^■'rlt  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  traders,  that  the 
^FOsages  are  decreasing  in  number.    This  is  owing  to  the  con> 
Vtinual  wars  in  which  they  arc  engaged,  in  the  course  of  which, 
latterly,  they  have  met  with  severe  losses.     They  have  now 
so  far  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  bulfaloe,  that  their  enemies  fre- 
M  «iucntly  meet  them   on  those  excursions.    Not  long  since,  a 
K|>art>*  of  Xanses  and  Osages  hunting  together,  were  fallen  upon 
^By  thclt  enemies  and  one  hundred  of  them  killed;  soon  after 
f  hia,  a  war-party  of  Osages  consisting  of  fifty  men,  were  at- 
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tMiked  Md  fotty.oioc   killed.    If  they  wei«  leu  adfided  tO 

WW.  they  would  probably  iocrcaAc  rapidly. 

The  Osages  believe  to  a   great  and  powerful  being,  wko 
created  and  governs  the  world,  and  dispense*  favour*  to  the  , 
good  and  punishmcnu  to  the  bad;  his  face  is  the  sun^  and  the  J 
moon  is  his  wife:   their  prayers  arc  addressed  to  God   the 
great  father  and  to  the  moon  their  good  motherj  they  bcUeire  • 
ftUo  in  what  they  call  the  God  of  all  bad  things,  who  (hey 
suppose  to  be  very  powerful,  and  to  whom  they  often  addfCH 
themselves  when  in  great  misery  and  distress.    They  belicTC 
that  rewards  and  punishments  are  inflicted  during  their  lives 
and  that  when  they  die  their  affairs,  as  regards  this  world,  arc  I 
finally  dosed;  they  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  state  of  ex« 
istrnce,  but  give   themselves  very  little  care  or  cooccm  tB  j 
what  it  will  cunsist;  and  no  certain  opinion,  or  belief  exists 
among  them  on  that  subject. 

After  death  the  bodies  of  the  dead  arc  dressed  by  their 
relations  and  friends  in  their  best  apparel,  their  faces  paint* 
ed  with  vermilion  and  verdigris,  and  deposited  in  graves 
without  coffins,  piling  logs  and  stones  over  them  to  prevent 
their  being  dug  up  by  the  wolves.  , 

When  they  mourn  for  the  death  of  relations  they  porat 
themselves  black,  and  frequently  retire  to  the  woods  and  la- 
cerate their  bodies,  the  women  mourn  aloud  with  hideous 
cries,  not  only  for  the  loss  of  relations,  but  in  most  diificult 
and  unpleasant  situations.  An  Iowa  Indian  was  about  ei^ht 
years  ago  confined  in  the  jail  at  St.  Louis  for  the  murder  of 
a  white  man,  aome  of  his  relations  came  to  St.  Louis  to  solicit 
his  release,  a  few  mornings  after  their  arrival  they  painted 
their  faces  black,  placed  a  blanket  over  their  shoulders  which 
they  fastened  by  sticks  thrust  through  the  fleshy  parts  of  their 
arms  and  bodies,  and  singing  their  death  songs,  and  with  blood 
streaming  from  their  wounds,  they  went  to  the  house  of  thi_ 
governor  to  noake  their  soliciutions. 
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The  Oftages  possess  all  ihe  vices  peculiar  to  Indians  who 
have  been  long  in  contact  with  the  whites;  they  are  dcceitfid 
in  the  extreme,  much  addicted  to  stealing,  lying,  and  gaming, 
•nd  are  very  great  beggars.  They  believe  their  own  nation 
auperior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Americans  they  think 
next  to  themselves,  and  the  Spaniards  the  most  contemptible 
ofaJl« 

The  Osages  are  armed  with  fuzees  and  rifles  for  hunting 
and  war.  In  hunting  the  buflfaloe,  which  they  do  mounted, 
they  prefer  using  bows  and  arrows;  they  have  also  toma- 
hawks, spears,  and  lances;  they  arc  subject  to  btu  few  dis- 
orders; fevers,  dysenteries,  cough,  itch,  meazlt-s,  and  sore 
eyes  are  the  principal,  consumptions  are  rare.  Indian  children 
suffer  from  dentition,  and  hydrophobia  is  a  disorder  not  un- 
koowQ* 

There  are  probably  forty  or  fifty  white  men  living  among 
the  Osages,  they  are  of  the  worst  class,  lazy,  vicious,  and  every 
way  degraded,  they  have  intermarried  with  their  women,  and 
although  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  public  servants,  they 
have  considerable  influence,  and  are  a  great  evil  to  the  tribes. 
I  The  Osages  are  considered  by  the  nations  south  of  them 
as  a  brave  and  warlike  people;  they  have  by  no  means  the 
same  character  with  the  northern  Indians,  and  those  on  the 
Missouri,  who  arc  armed  with  guns,  consider  themselves 
iheir  superiors;  the  Ottoes  say,  if  the  Osages  were  their  only 
enemies,  they  would  lose  but  little  sleep. 

The  Osages,  like  all  other  Indians,  are  hospitable;  when 
received  into  their  village  you  present  yourself  to  the  chief, 
who  receives  you  as  his  guest,  and  spreads- before  you  the 
best  things  to  cat  that  he  has  in  his  possession,  you  are  then 
invited  to  a  feast  by  all  the  considerable  men  in  the  village. 

In  1808  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Osages,  by  which  they 
surrendered  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  United  States; 
when  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  arrived  v  tth 
the  treaty  at  fort  Osage,  it  was  laid  before  the  chiefs  assetn- 
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bled  at  Uiat  post^  with  no  other  explanation  than  that  it 
a  treaty  that  they  must  sign,  the  Indians,  at  first,  objected  to 
signing  it,  they  were,  however,  told  that  they  must  either 
sign  it  or  be   considered   as  enemies  of  the  United  States. 
The   United  States  were  very  tardy  in  fulfilling  their  part  of 
the  contract,  and  the  Indians  supposed  it  had  been  forgotten; 
they  were,  however,   called   to  St,  Louis  to  finish  the  treaty 
by  receiving  the  stipulated  purchase  money.     The  Osages 
objected  to  receiving  it,  and  at  a  council  held  on  the  occasion, 
the^'principal  speaker,  Le  Sonneur,  addressed  governor  How- 
ard in  these  words,  '  He  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  this 
purchase,  that  had  been  forgotten  by  his  nation;  and,  he  sup- 
posed, had  also   been  forgotten  by  his  great  father;  the  sale 
was  made  by  those  who  had  no  authority  to  make  it;  and  his 
great  father  not  having  complied  with  his  part  of  the  bargain, 
by  delaying  two  years  the  stipulated  payment,  and  not  per- 
forming other  parts  of  the  treaty,  his  nation  ought  not  to  be 
held  to  their  part  of  it,  even  if  fairly  entered  into.  But,'  said 
he,  *  the  Osage  nation  have  no  right  to  sell  its  country,  much 
less  have  a  few  chiefs,  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
do  soj  our  country  belongs  to  our  posterity  as  well  as  our. 
selves;  it  is  not  absolutely  ours,  we  receive  it  only  for  our 
lifie  time,  and  then  to  transmit  it  to  our  descendants;  our 
great  father  is  good  and  just,  will  he  permit  his  children  to 
sell  the  bones  of  their  fathers?  or  fathers  to  sell  the  inherit* 
ance  of  their  children?  No,  my  father,  keep  your  goods  and 
let  us  keep  our  lands/ 

The  pathos  or  justice  of  this  appeal  was  unavailnig;  they 
were  told  they  might  take  the  goods  or  not,  as  they  thought 
proper,  but  that  the  lands  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  incitements  to  war  among  these  people. 
Glory  and  distinction  appear  to  be  the  idols  of  their  hearts. 
If  a  young  Indian,  who  has  not  distinguished  himself,  wishes 
to  roarr\'  a  squaw,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  the  match  as 
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he  is  a  good  hunter,  and  able  to  support  his  wife;  when  the 
|routh  asks  the  consent  of  the  father,  he  will  probably  say,  I 
Ihave   no  objection  to  you,  but  you  know  I  am  of  a  considL-r- 
lable  family,  what  reputation  will  you  bring  into  it  as  you  have 
never  been  to  war,  and  are  no  warrior?     When  you  have  ac- 
quired a  name  in  war,  you  shall  have  my  daughter.   The  lo- 
[iltan  now  becomes   anxious  for  war;   he  joins  the  first  war- 
I party;  or,  if  he  is  an  aspiring  youth  he  paints  his  face,  raises 
[a  small  fire  near  the  village,  and  begins  the  songuf  invitation 
to  war,  he  is  joined  probably  by  some  of  his  companions,  and 
a  war- party  is  raised  which  sallies  out  to  kill  their  enemies 
and  steal  horses. 

An  old  woman  carrying  a  burthen  will  frequently  be  heard 
to  exclaim  aloud,  '  I  am  old  and  have  to  carry  a  large  bur- 
then, I  have  a  son,  a  grown  man  and  stout,  but  he  has  never 
been  to  war,  to  steal  a  horse  for  his  old  mother.'  This  re- 
proach frequently  repeated  drives  the  son  eventually  to  war. 
August  5th  we  left  Fort  Osage,  intending  to  proceed  in 

I  a  S.  W.  direction,  to  cross  the  Kanses  River,  at  the  Kanses 
village,  about  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  go  from  these 
over  to  La  Platte  river,  at  the  Pawnee  villages,  and  from 
thence  to  the  Council  Bluff,  on  the  Alissouri. 
After  a  march  of  16  days,  through  a  country  almost  ex* 
clusively  of  rolling  prairie,  covered  with  a  thin  vegetation, 
and  in  which  we  found  some  difRculty  in  obtaining  water^ 
and  suffered  excessively  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun 
-without  meeting  any  of  the  natives;  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Kanses  village.  At  the  Kanses,  where  the  Indians  with  whom 
our  troops  had  some  dilEculty  last  spring,  which  ended  in 
the  whipping  of  several  of  them,  we  were  doubtful  as  to  what 
would  be  our  reception;  we  hoisted  our  flag,  but  the  natives 
did  not  appear  to  discover  us  for  some  time.  At  length, 
however,  we  saw  the  tops  of  their  earthen  lodges,  cover- 
ed with  people,  and  immediately  after,  discovered  a  large 
party,  headed  by  a  chief,  rushing  towards  us,  some  mounted. 
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and  some  on  foot.     The  chief  who  was  ra  advance,  halted 
his  horse  when  within  a  few  paces  of  us;  surveyed  us  stem' 
ly  and  attentively  for  some  moments,  and  then  offered  hii 
hand,  the  rest  followed  in  a  more  tumultuous  manner,  shale* 
ing  hands,  and  crowding  round  us,  and  forming  ihe  mo* 
grotesque  groups  imaginable.     Order  being  somewhat  re* 
stored,  we  explained  in  a  few  words,  who  we  were,  aiul 
what  was  our  object   in  visiting  their   country.     The  chief 
ordered  the  crowd  to  keep  off,  which  they  did,  and  forming 
a  lane  for  us,  we  moved  forward  towards  the  village.     We 
were  conducted  to  the  lodge  of  the  principal  chief,  and  oat 
soldiers  were  carried  to  that  of  one  of  the  sulrardinates;  oo 
our  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  we  were  met  by  the 
favourite  wife  of  the  chief,  who  took  charge  of  our  horse* 
and  baggage,  we  entered  the  lodge,  followed  by  a  consider-^ 
able  crowd;  who,  however,   kept  at  a  respectful   distance. 
After  being  seated,  a  quantity  of  jerked  Buffaloe  meat  Wi 
produced  by  the  women,  cut  into  slices  and  placed  in  bowls 
before  us;  some  cool  water  was  sent  for,  and  we  were  in- 
vited to  eat,   we   eat  heartily  and  considered  it  as  the  best 
meat  we  had  ever   tasted;  owing   probably,  as  well  to  the 
real  excellence  of  Buffaloe  as  meat,  the  novelty  of  it,  and  the 
rough  diet  we  had  lately  been  accustomed  to.     This  repast 
being  ended,  and  a  pipe  smoked,  the  inquiry  was  again  re* 
pcated  of  our  object  and  destination,  we  informed  the  chief 
that  we  were  bound  to  the  Paw  nee  village,  on  our  way  to  the 
Council  Bluffs,  and  that  curiosity  was  our  motive  for  taking 
his  village  in  our  route,  the  chief  proclaimed  aloud  to  ih* 
crowd  in  the  lodge,  the  explanation  that  had  been  given  him; 
they  in  return  stated  to  us,  that  they  had  only  returned  the 
day  before  from  their  summer  Buffaloe  hunt,  in  which  they 
had  been  very  successful  and  had  found  the  Buffaloe  much 
nearer  their  village  than  they  usually  do,  that  they  had  re- 
turned to  the  vilUgc,  to  gather  their  green  com,  and  other 
vegetables,  that  they  had  received  a  message  from  the  lo« 
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dian  agent,  to  meet  him  at  the  Isle  aux  Vaches  that  their 
principal  men  would  start  directly  for  the  Missouri.  This 
business  being  concluded,  we  were  invited  to  a  feast  by  one 
of  the  head  men;  we  accompanied  him  to  his  lodge  and  were 
invited  to  seat  ourselves  on  a  mat;  two  wooden  bowls,  filled 
with  Buffaloe  meat,  soup  and  corn  were  placed  before  us, 
with  spoons  made  of  the  Buffaloe  horn;  we  found  the  dish 
very  palatable,  and  although  we  had  just  risen  from  eating, 
wc  ate  heartily  again.  As  soon  as  we  had  finished,  we  arose 
and  left  the  lodge;  we  were  immediately,  however,  invited 
to  another  feast,  and  conducted  to  another  lodge;  we  seated 
ourselves  again  on  the  mat;  and  com,  prepared  in  a  manner 
new  to  us,  was  again  set  before  us;  we  thought  it  good,  and 
took  our  leave  in  the  same  unceremonious  manner  as  before; 
we  were  invited  again  to  a  feast,  that  consisted  of  water 
melons;  during  the  course  of  the  day,  we  were  invited  to 
partake  of  nine  or  ten  feasts.  The  chief,  at  whose  lodge  we 
resided,  came  to  tell  us,  that  as  he  was  obliged  to  go,  and 
to  take  with  him  his  principal  wife,  he  had  left  a  man  in  hia 
lodge  to  see  that  his  other  wives  cooked  for  us,  and  that  wc 
had  plenty  to  eat.  The  Kanses  village  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Kanses  and  Blue-earth  rivers;  the  village 
itself  is  a  confused  assemblage  of  lodges  covered  with  dirt; 
/their  figures  are  circular,  and  their  diameter  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet;  piles  are  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  which  are  elevated  four  or  five  fett  from  the  earth, 
on  these  rest  rafters  which  meet  in  the  centre  at  an  elevation 
of  six  or  seven  degrees,  forming  for  the  roof  a  conical  figure 
with  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  to  permit  the  smoke  to  es- 
cape. The  lodge  is  covered  with  earth  and  mats  on  the  roof 
and  sides,  and  forms  a  comfortable  habitation;  the  entrance 
Is  protected  by  a  projection  through  which  you  stoop  to  pas9« 
The  interior  of  the  lodge  is  surrounded  by  a  platform,  raised 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  on  which  are  placed,  the 
akios,  com,  saddles,  &c,  of  the  owner;  the  floor  is  the  bare 
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earth,  generally  however,  covered  with  mats  in  some  parts. 
In  the  evening,  the  village  resounded  with  musical  sounds 
from  the  voices  of  the  natives,  and  from  one  or  two  rude  in- 
struments, the  most  noisy  of  which  was  a  hollow  reed,  having: 
holes  something  like  a  flute  or  fife:  they  appear  to  have  no 
idea  of  a  regular  tune,  although  they  raise  and  depress  their 
notes  occasionally  with  some  degree  of  regularity;  their  song« 
arc  generally  the  mere  repetition  of  certain  unmeaning  sounds; 
some  of  them  however,  we  understood,  had  words  descrip- 
tive of  particular  warlike  achievements.  They  have  drums 
which  they  use  in  their  wars,  and  dancing;  bells  also, 
which  they  obtain  from  the  whites,  and  a  whistle  made  of 
the  thigh-bone  of  the  sand-shell  crane;  this  they  carry  in 
their  war  excursions,  and  blow  it  when  they  charge,  or  com* 
mencc  firing  upon  an  enemy.  In  singing  together,  they  keep 
their  voices  very  exactly  in  unison,  and  beat  time  with  a 
stick  or  the  hand;  the  singing  continues  until  midnight.  Our 
lodge  was  crowded  with  the  relations  of  our  host,  and  others 
who  slept  round  the  fire;  the  smoke  of  the  pipes,  and  the 
smell  of  the  skins  and  provisions,  made  no  very  agreeable 
atmosphere, 

The  Kanses,  or  as  they  are  generally  called  the  Kawns,  are 
not  a  large  tribe;  we  counted  120  lodges  in  the  village,  in 
each  of  which  resided,  on  an  average,  two  families  and  ten 
persons.  One  lodge  however,  frequently  contains  only  one 
family;  and  some  of  the  principal  rrien  owned  two  lodges. 
The  whole  population  may  amount  to  1200,  and  they  can 
muster  probably,  350  warriors. 

The  manners,  habits,  language   and  agricultural   pursi 
of  the  Kanses,  resemble  those  of  the  Osages  in  the  same  par- 
ticulars; the  language  is  very  closely  assimilated.  The  Kan- 
ses formerly  resided  on  the  Missouri,  about  seventy  miles 
above  the  Kanses  River;  they  were  very  much  reduced,  and  ^ 
finally  about  sixteen  years  since  banished  from  the  position,  by  |l 
their  enemies  the  lowas  and  Sacs;  these  tribes  being  more 
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numerous,  and  better  supplied  with  fire  arms,  the  Kanses, 
although  equally  brave,  were  unable  to  contend  with  them. 
The  hunting  excursions  of  these  people,  extend  southwardly 
and  westwardly  to  the  immense  plains  between  the  Kanses,  its 
branches  and  La  Platte,  and  between  ihe  Kanses  and  Arkan- 
saw  Rivera — it  is  here  they  find  the  buflaloe,  on  which  they 
principally  rely  for  subsistence.  In  their  winter  hunts  for 
furs,  they  resort  to  the  Missouri,  and  hunt  between  the  Kan- 
ses and  Neheman  River;  here  they  procure  heaver,  otter, 
elk,  and  deer  skins,  to  trade  with  the  whites  for  guns,  blan- 
kets, &c.  It  is  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  traders,  that 
they  choose  the  Missouri  for  their  hunting  ground.  On  the 
branches  of  the  Kanses,  is  a  country  more  abounding  in  valua- 
ble furs.  When  they  hunt  for  buflFaloe  on  the  plains,  the  whole 
nation  moves,  and  encamps  together,  and  follows  the  herd  of 
buffaloc.  When  they  come  down  on  the  Missouri  to  hunt, 
ibey  are  compelled  to  scatter  into  small  parties;  tlie  game 
they  procure,  being  elk,  deer,  and  turkies,  which  are  soon  ex- 
hausted and  compel  the  Indians  not  only  to  separate  in  small 
parties,  but  frequently  to  change  their  position. 

There  arc  in  this  village,  two  French  or  Canadian  white 
men;  they  have  several  Indian  wives,  and  children,  and  live 
like  the  natives*  However  disgusting  this  retrograde  of 
civilized  to  savage  life  may  appear,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
when  the  characters  of  the  individuals  are  considered:  they 
arc  invariably  excessively  ignorant,  without  education,  and 
being  generally  boatmen,  they  have  not  only  been  lost  to  ci- 
vilized society,  but  have  acquired  the  erratic  vagrant  habits 
of  Indians,  by  their  previous  profession. 

The  Kanses  are  armed  with  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  like 
other  Indians  on  the  Missouri;  they  are  not  good  marksmen 
with  fire-arms;  this  arises  from  their  hunting  the  buffaloe 
with  bows  and  arroM's,  from  their  indolence  in  seldom  prac- 
tising at  a  mark,  the  value  of  ammunition,  and  the  little  trou- 
ble they  take  to  keep  their  arms  in  order.  They  prefer  hunt- 
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ing  the  buffaloe  with  bows  and  arrows,  because  as  they  i 
always  mounted  on  those  occasions,  and  a  buffaloe  is  sold 
killed  with  one  shot,  they  find  it  more  easy  to  Bt  an  arrow 
to  the  bow,  than  to  load  a  gun,  on  horseback.  The  bow  and 
arrow  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  weapon  in  their  hands; 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  paces^  they  shoot  their  arrows  with 
great  force  and  accuracy,  and  with  irresistible  rapidity;  they 
^•ppear  to  have  no  poisoned  weapons. 

The  little  inconvenience  suffered  by  Indian  women  to 
child-birth  is  really  remarkable.  No  diminution  of  thcxr 
usual  laborious  occupation  takes  place;  on  the  contrary  the 
only  assistant  or  remedy  they  make  use  of,  is  exercise;  which 
they  always  use  freely  when  in  this  situation.  A  woman 
following  the  roving  excursions  of  her  tribe,  carrying  a  bun- 
dle on  her  head  or  back,  will  step  aside,  bring  forth  her  in- 
fant, wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  buffaloe  skin,  resume  her  load, 
placing  the  infant  on  the  top  of  it,  and  continue  her  route, 
without  occasioning  the  least  hall  or  delay  to  the  party.  At 
the  first  water  she  bathes  herself  and  her  child,  or  during  the 
winter  if  no  water  is  near,  she  washes  it  in  the  snow,  or  breaks 
the  ice  of  the  stream;  at  the  evening's  camp  she  assists  as 
usual  in  putting  up  the  lodge,  &c.  Those  who  have  children 
by  white  men,  suffer  more  severely. 

The  Indians  appear  to  have  no  mode  of  salutation  at  meet- 
ing or  parting,  that  they  have  not  learned  from  whites.  When 
friends  meet  who  have  been  long  separated,  they  are  silent, 
take  a  seat,  and  after  some  time  begin  to  talk;  relations  meet 
in  the  same  way;  no  embracing  or  evident  gesticulations  of 
joy  takes  place. 

Although  it  is  considered  a  great  honour  in  war,  to  cap- 
ture a  man  alive,  more  so  in  fact  than  to  take  his  scalp,  yel 
the  risk  of  escape  is  so  great,  and  the  chance  of  future  use- 
fulness so  small,  that  men  are  seldom  taken  prisoners.  Wo- 
men hoM*evcr,  and  young  boys  or  girls,  they  are  fond  of  ma- 
king prisoners;  the  former  are  useful  by  taking  their  share  in 
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carrying  burthens,  hoting  corn,  8cc»  they  are  considered  the 
properly  of  the  captors,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ar« 
treated,  depends  very  much  upon  their  own  character,  and 
that  of  the  person  to  whom  they  belong.  Sometimes  they 
are  treated  very  harshly,  and  frequently  they  are  taken  as 
wives  by  their  masters,  and  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  the  other  women.  The  boys  are  brought  up  and  adopted, 
become  attached  to  the  nation,  and  often  prove  useful  hunt- 
ers and  brave  warriors.  Such  a  man  we  saw  yesterdayi 
he  is  a  Pawnee  Indian  by  birth,  taken  prisoner  when  young; 
he  is  anxious  to  see  once  more  his  relations,  and  talks  of 
accompanying  us  to  his  native  village. 

It  is  quite  an  enoneous  opinion,  that  women  are  treated 
irith  contempt  and  disrespect,  or  that  they  have  no  Influence 
among  Indians.  They  occupy  a  position  quite  as  important  as 
they  do  with  the  whites:  they  do  not  actually  go  into  their  coun- 
cils or  to  war,  neither  do  they  with  us,  but  all  domestic  con- 
cerns, all  the  property  of  the  family,  and  all  matters  of 
trade,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  women;  and  although 
what  we  consider  hard  drudgery  is  performed  by  them,  yet 
neither  the  men  nor  the  women,  think  the  labour  or  duties 
assigned  to  women,  degrading  or  humiliating:  they  appear 
to  think  them  important,  and  they  are  performed  with  cheer- 
fulness, alacrity  and  pride:  and  in  the  exercise  of  them,  they 
arc  seldom  advised,  or  ordered  by  men.  That  they  should 
carry  burthens,  hoe  corn,  &c.  they  consider  as  an  equal 
distribution  of  labour  with  their  husbands,  who  are  compel- 
led to  hunt,  and  war,  rather  than  an  unequal  task  imposed 
upon  themselves. 

Wars  among  Indians,  are  to  be  attributed  principally,  to 
the  influence  of  women.  No  man  is  regarded  by  them  fa- 
vourably, until  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  warrior. 
The  influence  of  the  mothers  is  very  great;  they  train  their 
children  to  make  bold  defenders,  and  though  they  sometimes 
arc  treated  by  them  with  disrespect,  yet  they  retain  the  pow- 
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cr  of  exciting  them  to  deeds  of  war,  cither  to  gratify  their 
vanity,  their  revengeful  malignant  passions,  or  to  procure 
horses  to  ease  them  from  the  immense  burthens  they  arc 
sometimes  compelled  to  carry. 

The  apparel  of  the  women  consists  of  a  sort  of  petticoat 
of  blue  strouding,  fastened  to  the  waist,  and  reaching  to  the 
knees;  a  covering  of  like  material  over  their  shoulders  and 
breasts;  and  leggings  of  blue  or  red  cloth,  as  high  as  their 
knees.  In  the  hot  season,  they  generally  appear  without  the 
two  last  articles;  the  men  have  nothing  but  a  breech  cloth  and 
blanket,  or  hufTaloe  skin  over  their  shoulders.  The  boys  go 
entirely  naked,  and  the  girls  are  clothed  with  but  little  re- 
gard to  decency.  This  is  their  ordinary  costume;  when  the 
men  want  to  appear  to  advantage,  they  daub  their  faces  and 
bodies  over  with  vermillion,  have  leggings  ornamented  with 
stained  porcupine  quills,  and  their  blanket  or  buffaloe  skin, 
fantastically  ])ainted. 

The  women  in  our  lodge  appeared  fond  of  scolding;  they 
exercise  this  talent  upon  their  children,  dogs,  and  each  other 
with  all  the  violence  and  gesticulation  wc  are  accustom- 
ed  to  witness  among  the  lower  class  of  whites:  actual  quar- 
relling however,  is  very  rare;  we  have  witnessed  nothing  of 
the  kind,  since  we  have  been  in  the  village.  On  the  con- 
trary, both  men  and  women  are  generally  in  good  spirits, 
lively,  and  social,  and  having  plentj'  of  com  and  buffaloe 
meat,  they  appear  happy  and  contented,  go  to  sleep  at  night 
while  they  are  singing,  and  are  awoke  in  the  morning  by  the 
same  sort  of  music.  Every  morning  the  whole  village,  men 
women  and  children,  bathe  and  wash  themselves  in  the  river. 
Their  cleanliness  in  this  respect,  is  very  much  at  variance 
with  their  filthiness  in  other  matters.  The  interior  of  their 
lodges  are  extremely  dirty;  their  horses  are  generally  brought 
into  the  village  at  night,  tied  near  the  owner*s  door,  to  secure 
them  from  their  enemies:  as  the  filth  thereby  occasioned,  is 
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never  removed,  a  state  of  thingn  is  produced  very  difTerent 
from  what  in  the  army  is  called  a  good  police. 

Wliile  eating  to-day,  which  we  do  seated  on  a  dirty  mat, 
two  squaws  near  us,  were  busily  employed  searching  each 
olher*s  heads  for  certain  animals,  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  consider  very  disgusting;  but  which  they  appear  to 
find  very  abundant  and  palatable. 

The  relationship  between  parent  and  child  appears  to  be 
strongly  felt,  and  to  exist  through  life.  The  dtportmtnt  of  our 
host  towards  his  child,,  is  exceedingly  affectionate.  He  plays 
'With  it  for  hours,  and  nothing  appears  to  gratify  him  so 
much,  as  to  take  notice  of  it,  or  present  it  with  any  thing.  They 
never  impose  upon  their  children  those  restrictions,  and  se- 
vere discipline,  which  forms  part  of  a  white  child's  education; 
as  it  would  tend  to  check  that  boldness  of  spirit,  which  among 
them  is  all  important. 

The  Kanses  appear  to  have  but  little  mechanical  ingenui- 
ty. The  fabrication  of  their  lodges,  bows  and  arrows,  wood- 
en bowls  from  the  knots  on  trees,  and  mats  from  the  stem  of 
the  cat-tail,  appears  to  be  the   sum  of  their  manufactory. 

The  quality  of  the  blankets,  &c,  that  they  receive  from  our 
traders,  is  very  inferior  to  those  furnished  by  the  north-west 
company.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded,  than  the  suppo- 
sition that  any  articles,  or  every  article  of  finery  will  suit 
Indians;  they  have  fashions,  which  are  quite  as  peremptory 
as  our  own,  and  it  is  only  those  things  they  are  accustomed 
to,  or  which  are  useful  to  them  that  they  place  much  value 
on;  besides  they  are  continually  removing  from  one  place  to 
another,  carrying  with  them  ever}'  thing  ihey  possess;  being 
limited  in  their  means  of  transportation,  they  cannot  carry 
superfluous  articles. 

These  Indians  have  no  fixed  times  for  eating;  while  in  the 
village,  they  eat  five  or  six  times  a  day.  We  have  food  plac- 
ed before  us  at  the  lodge,  several  times  during  the  day,  be- 
sides the  feasts  to  which  we  are  invited  out  of  it.  They  never 
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eat  their  meat  raw,  but  from  necessity — they  make  soup 
the  buiFaloe  and  otter  meats,  and  they  cat  the  meat  either^ 
boiled  or  jerked.  Com  is  a  great  article  in  their  diet;  they 
use  it  in  the  soup,  and  dress  it  by  itself  in  a  variety  of  waya. 
What  I  thought  most  palatable  was  this,  tlie  com  was  pluck- 
ed before  it  was  ripe,  boiled  on  the  cob,  and  dried  afterwards; 
the  grain  beat  from  the  cob,  and  pounded  into  horainv;  when 
used  it  was  boiled  again,  with  a  little  buffaloe  fat,  down  to 
the  consistence  of  mush. 

The  old  squaw  that  cooks  for  us,  hovering  routid  her 
pot  and  6re;  her  long  straight  coarse  hair  covering  parti- 
ally her  haggard,  sun-burnt,  wrinkled  face,  and  nothing  but 
a  few  rags  to  cover  her  dirty  person,  personifies,  very  exact- 
ly, our  ideas  of  a  witch.  ■ 

They  have  salt  which  they  procure  from  the  grand  saline, 
south  of  the  Arkansaw;  like  all  such  salt,  it  is  very  strong 
and  excellent.  They  do  not  however,  appear  to  be  fond  of  it 
themselves,  although  they  generally  place  it  before  us,  know* 
ing  that  white  men  are  accustomed  to  it. — They  raise  com, 
beans,  pumpkins,  and  water-melons;  the  hoe  is  the  only  ag- 
ricultural instrument  they  make  use  of.  They  are  excessive- 
ly fond  of  smoking  the  pipe;  they  do  not  make  use  of  the  to- 
bacco  alone,  but  mix  it  in  the  proportion  of  about  half  with 
the  leaves  of  the  sumach-tree  scorched  before  the  fire, 
and  pulverized;  or  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow,  dried 
and  cut  into  small  pieces;  the  smoke  of  this  mixture  hat 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  communicates  a  more  pleasant  taste 
than  the  tobacco  does  without  it.  Chastity  is  regarded  as  a 
virtue;  the  Indians  display  the  most  lively  curiosity  at  every- 
thing near  to  them,  which  we  have  with  us;  they  appear  never 
tired  of  looking  at  us,  and  examine  with  great  attention, 
every  novelty.  They  however,  were  perfectly  polite,  never  in- 
trude themselves  too  near  us,  or  offer  to  take  any  thing 
to  look  at,  without  permission.  The  influence  of  public 
opinion,  upon  the  mind  of  an  Indian,  is  generally  more  pow- 
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erful  than  the  authority  of  the  chief.  They  appear  honest  in 
their  dealing^s,  stealing  from  each  other  seldom  takes  place, 
although  theft  when  attended  with  danger  or  dexterity  is 
considered  commendable;  we  had  no  apprehension  of  our 
horses  being  stolen,  and  considered  our  baggage  in  the 
lodge  safe;  but  as  in  all  communities.,  there  are  various 
grades  of  respectability^  we  were  cautious  about  laying  temp- 
tations in  the  way  of  Indian  morality. 
I  {To  be  continued.') 
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Translated  from  the 


Sismondi  on  Prejudices, 
French. 
(Cootioued  from  pa^e  447.  vol.  14.) 

$.  1 .  Prejudices  of  Memory. 

Memory,  though  not  our  principal  faculty,  is  that  which 
gives  birth  to  the  most  powerful  and  most  universal  of  our 
prejudices,  to  that  whose  influence  is  most  constant  over  our 
opinions  and  our  affections;  that  which  makes  us  cherish  the 
recollections  of  infancy.  Life,  at  its  commencement,  was  of 
itself  enjoyment:  our  growing  powers  exceeded  our  wants; 
our  hopes  were  far  beyond  realityi  lively  emotions  were 
mingled  even  with  our  sufferings,  which  were  attended  by  a 
sensibility  so  active,  an  imagination  so  fertile,  that  the  re» 
mcmbrance  of  them  is  agreeable.  As  we  advance  in  life,  wc 
regret  every  thing  belonging  to  our  youth,  even  its  illusions, 
its  pains,  and  its  defects:  sensibility  is  blunted,  imagination 
is  extinguished,  confidence  so  often  betrayed  flies  from  us, 
and  reason  which  strengthens  and  afflicts  us,  affords  us  no 
recompence  for  what  we  have  lost.  Our  powers  of  intellect 
become  weaker  as  we  advance  in  life,  but  we  cannot  consent 
to  entertain  a  worse  opinion,  of  them^  we  only  think  worse  of 
.  the  world.     We  fondly  believe,  that  there  is  some  reality  in 

H     those  sentiments,  of  which  we  have  preserved  for  so  long  a 
H     time,  such  a  lively  remembrance.    We  attribute  to  a  change- 
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in  others,  and  not  in  ourselves,  that  distrust  which  has  since 
arisen  within  us.  It  appears  to  us,  as  if  mankind  were  for-i 
mcrly  worthy  of  that  unlimited  confidence,  which  wc  reposed 
in  rhem;  princes,  magistrates,  priests,  never  seemed  to  aljuse 
th  ir  power,  because  we  suspected  them  of  no  abuse ;  (athcn, 
husbands,  masters,  seemed  to  have  no  interest  but  that  of  their 
dependents,  because  wc  obeyed  them  without  distrust;  mo- 
rals were  then  pure,  because  we  dreamed  of  no  irregularity-. 
The  dream  of  the  golden  age,  the  love  of  the  good  old  times, 
respect  for  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  are  the  consequences, 
often  agreeable,  but  always  deceptive,  of  that  ardour  with 
which  we  cherish  the  recollections  of  our  youth,  and  of  that 
love,  which  we  retain,  even  at  an  advanced  age,  for  all  its 
emotions. 

The  general  bias  of  mankind,  to  cultivate  the  recollections 
of  infancy,  contributes  to  the  stability  of  all  those  public  in- 
stitutions, which  form  the  pillars  of  society.  A  popular  affiec- 
tion  almost  unaccountable,  surrounds  reigning  families,  the 
depositories  of  a  power  which  from  its  very  nature,  is  more 
frequently  employed  to  punish,  than  to  reward.  In  their 
names,  are  ordained  taxes,  prohibitions,  restrictions  of  ever)* 
kind,  war  and  the  raising  of  soldiers,  punishments  and  execu- 
tions; whilst  the  good  that  princes  do,  is  of  a  metaphysical 
nature,  it  is  protection  which  is  not  perceived,  and  order 
which  seems  to  exist  of  itself;  their  most  beneficent  influence 
is  like  the  air  which  we  breathe,  wc  live  in  the  midst  of  it, 
without  seeing  it.  Some  men  who  live  at  courts,  obtain  per- 
sonal favors,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  know  them, 
only  by  their  privations.  Notwithstanding,  peasants,  soldiers, 
artificers,  scarcely  ever  speak  of  the  head  of  government, 
without  expressions  of  confidence  and  affection,  which  be  does 
not  appear  to  have  deserved.  *  It  is  our  good  king,*  say  they, 
our  beloved  monarch,  if  he  does  err,  it  is  becau.se  he  is  dc- 
eeived,  because  he  cannot  sec  every  thing,  because  he  is  tar- 
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rounded  by  faithless  ministers.'  The  people  never  attribute 
his  crimes,  his  errors,  or  his  faults,  to  himself, 

Why  then  should  subjects  love  their  kingP  Because  he  is, 
above  every  thing,  the  representative  of  the  old  times,  of  the 
recollections  of  infancy,  the  depositor)  of  thai  blind  confi- 
dence, which  at  an  early  age  we  are  obliged  to  grant,  and 
which  we  withdraw  only  when  sad  experience  constrains  us. 
Because  he  is  the  king  of  our  fathers;  and  that  name  recalls 
to  us,  the  time  when  we  still  had  about  us  those  first  objects 
of  our  affections,  and  when  they  took  upon  themselves,  for 
us,  all  the  cares  of  life.  It  is  he,  or  the  son«  or  the  grandson 
of  him,  who  reigned  in  the  good  old  times,  the  times  which 
we  supposed  to  be  free  from  abuse,  because  abuses  did  not 
come  to  our  knowledge.  When  the  historian  reviews  the 
events  of  several  ages,  the  wickedness,  the  abuse  of  power, 
of  which  some  d)-nastie5  have  been  guilty,  he  often  searches 
in  vaio  for  the  causes  of  the  love,  confidence,  and  gratitude 
of  the  people;  but  the  causes  are  within  themselves.  It  is 
not  the  king  that  they  love,  but  the  old  titne^  and  the  old 
time  is  that  of  their  infancy. 

Respect  for  ancient  families,  for  ancient  authorities,  for 
ancient  laws,  for  an  ancient  constitution,  is  also  of  the  same 
nature.  Time  is  the  great  enemy  of  our  race,  and  every 
thing  that  has  triumphed  over  time,  becomes  dear  to  us  by 
that  title*  But  most  frequently,  it  is  less  the  antiquity  that 
we  love  in  things  that  are  old,  than  our  own  infancy;  by  a 
lingular  association  the  two  ideas,  almost  always  present 
themselves  to  us  united.  Our  respect  for  the  old  time, 
would  be  very  cold,  without  the  remembrance  of  our  early 
years;  and  the  act^of  our  memory  which  awakens  a  vague 
sentiment  of  love,  is  the  return  towards  a  period,  in  which 
we  loved  ourselves  better. 

Every  religion  offers  in  its  turn,  as  a  certain  proof  of  its  hea- 
venly origin,  that  instinctive  respect  for  its  mysteries,  which 
scappears  after  a  long  interval  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who  it 
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was  believed,  had  forever  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  their  fa- 
thers* faith;  those  tardy  conversions  of  persons  who  have 
been  notorious  for  their  worldly  life,  or  their  infidelity;  that 
faith  which  triumphs  over  doubt,  long  after  doubt  had  sap* 
ped  the  foundations  of  faith;  the  return  of  the  Jew  to  hi« 
Tabernacle,  of  the  Mohammedan  to  hia  Mosque,  of  the 
Bonze  to  his  Pagoda,  after  their  wanderings  in  the  midst  of 
Infidels;  that  intoxication  of  joy  in  a  whole  people,  whco 
Julian  reestablished  an  ancient  worship,  with  its  old  super- 
stitions,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  long  since  dera> 
cinated  by  the  growth  of  a  better  philosophy.  An  argument 
that  all  Religions  can  make  use  of,  should  not  be  conclusive 
for  any;  the  fact  is,  it  proves  nothing,  but  the  power  of  our 
recollections,  and  particularly  of  those  of  our  infancy. 

Every  father  of  whatever  religion,  considers  it  his  duty 
to  give  to  his  children,  what  he  calls  a  religious  education: 
that  is  to  say,  to  teach  them  with  care,  the  creed  in  which  he 
was  himself  brought  up,  to  strike  the  imagination  with  its  mi- 
racles, to  offer  to  their  tender  and  ingenuous  hearts,  religioa 
as  an  object  of  love,  to  allay  the  fears  of  ignorance  by  iu 
consolations  and  its  support.  All  the  poetical  powers  of 
youth,  those  faculties  so  vigorous  in  early  life,  and  which 
are  weakened  in  proportion  as  frigid  reason  advances  with  a 
firmer  step,  are  betimes  associated  with  the  national  rcll» 
gion,  whatever  that  may  be.  If  parents  doubt,  #iey  con- 
ceal it  from  thtir  children,  and  always  wish  to  transmit  to 
them,  a  perfect  faith,  which  they  do  not  possess  themselves. 
If  that  faith  is  contrary  to  the  natural  light  of  reason,  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality,  and  if  the  believer  should 
find  himself  under  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  mind  in 
the  comparison  of  his  creed  with  those  of  other  sects,  and  of 
doubting  that  which  he  had  taken  for  truth,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  his  faith  crumbles  before  his  eyes,  often  before  he 
finds  time  to  build  another;  all  his  principles  are  shaken;  he 
is  tossed  on  a  sea  of  uncertainty;  his  distrust  extends  to  eve- 
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'  thing,  and  he  regrets  the  happy  time  when  he  believed, 
and  disputed  not.  Then,  let  but  disease  or  old  age  arrive, 
with  their  weakness  and  terrors,  the  laiih  of  his  youth*  cal* 
led  however  by  him  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  will  appear  to 
him  as  a  revelation,  with  all  the  charms  of  youth.  It  will 
recall  to  him  all  the  hopes  he  had  conceived,  awaken  his  first 
love,  which  was  extinguished  in  his  frozen  veins,  and  revive  in 
his  memory  the  fugitive  dreams  of  an  imagination  that  he  pos- 
sesses no  more.  He  would  believe,  because  in  believing,  he 
seems  to  begin  life  anew,  and  perhaps  his  faith  would  be 
sincere. 

The  recollections  of  infancy  afford  support  to  a  prejudice 
favourable  to  every  thing  that  exists,  or  that  has  existed, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad*  They  consequently  perform  a 
ircry  important  part  in  the  social  organization,  since  the  first 
thing  that  men  ought  to  seek  in  forming  their  institutions  is 
a  guarantee  for  their  stability  and  duration.  The  power  of 
the  recollections  of  infancy  acts  as  a  bridle  upon  that  inno- 
vating and  unquiet  spirit  which  is  produced  among  the  peo- 
ple by  a  time  of  hardship.  If  the  constant  desire  of  reform 
was  alone  listened  to,  no  reform  could  ever  take  place,  be- 
cause none  would  have  time  to  produce  its  proper  fruits. 
But  except  in  times  of  great  suffering,  the  power  of  recollec- 
tions has  much  more  influence  over  the  people,  than  the  de- 
sire of  reform,  or  the  taste  for  change.  Other  prejudices 
also,  are  constantly  in  arms  in  favour  of  the  established  or- 
der, so  that  the  terror  of  mind  excited  by  innovation,  and 
the  distrust  with  which  we  regard  the  uneasiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, arc  often  totally  destitute  of  foundation. 

There  is  however,  one  case,  in  which  the  power  of  the  recol- 
lections of  infancy,  and  of  the  prejudices  resulting  therefrom, 
is  arrayed  againt  the  established  order,  and  is  able  frequently 
to  excite  revolution,  although  the  established  order  may  not 
b*  very  bad;  it  is  that,  in  which  the  whole  organization  civil 
or  religious,  has  already  been  changed  by  a  revolution.     It 
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18  the  nature  of  the  memory,  which  recalls  to  us «  time  dif- 
ferent from  the  present,  to  efface  the  evil  and  to  enhimcc  the  I 
good;  because  memory  always  represents  to  us  the  new  of-j 
der  of  things  and  ourselves;  but  it  rcprcscnta  ourselves  aiJ 
younger,  more  full  of  life,  hope  and  enjoyment^  bearing  with] 
ease  the  burthen  of  evil,  less  conscious  of  its  existence  andl 
having  more  confidence  in  others  and  ourselves.  When  once^' 
a  complete  revolution  has  changed  the  government  under 
which  we  have  lived,  afteJ  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  we  look 
upon  the  new  order,  with  the   sad  views  of  advanced  age, , 
whilst  we  look  back  upon  our  former  stale,  through  the  color- j 
giving  prism  of  youth.    If  reformation  has  succeeded  to  the] 
catholic  worship,  the  old  man  regrets  the  pomp  of  the  an- 
cient  church,  which  he  saw   in  his  youth,  the  magic  of  her 
mysteries,  and  that  sincere  faith,  which,  whilst  it  forbade  ex- 
amination, also  excluded  doubt.     When  a  warlike  usurper 
succeeds  to  a  long  dynasty  of  idle  and  peaceable  kings,  the 
old  man  regrets  those  times  of  peace  and  ignorance,  when 
long  abuses  were  buried  in  profound  silence,  and  his  car  not 
being  assailed  by  complaint  he  did   not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  evil.  If  the  conqueror  should  be  overturned,  and  tlK 
legitimate  king  6nd  himself  again  upon  the  throne,  the  nation 
regrets  the  glory,  that  it  fed  upon,  in  the  days  that  are  oo 
more,  and  forgets  the  sacrifices,  at  the  price  of  which,  Uiat  i 
glory  was  purchased. 

This  constant  difference  in  our  appreciation  of  the  preaett 
and  the  past,  this  universal  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  rcg^im* 
we  have  lost,  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  those  long  vibra* 
ttoos,  which  always  follow  political  and  religious  rrvc^utioa*, 
of  those  unexpected  and  often  successful  efforts,  to  restore  an 
order  of  things,  which  was  supposed  to  have  no  more  par^j 
sans.    History  shows  us  these  effects  in  every  page,  6nom  ihel 
conspiracy  of  the  sons  of  Brutus  in  Tarquin'a  favour,  to  ifee  • 
present  day. 
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^^  Art.  IV« — Monument  to  Captain  Ross, 

^  Accompany i>fO  this  number  of  the  Analectic  Magazint-, 
is  a  correct  archicectural  view  of  a  monument  erected  in 
Philadelphia  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Charles  Ross,  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  much  esteemed  and  whose  death  in  the  prime 
of  life  and  usefulness,  caused  general  regret.  The  die  presents 
four  tablets  for  the  inscriptions. 

I.  On  the  West  Side. 

In 

Memoriam 

Caroli  Ross,  Equitis 

Turmae  Equitum  Ducis, 

Qui  Natus  est  V"  Otobris 

MDCCLXXII, 

Obiit  vni*®  Octobris 

MDCCCXVII 

Etatis  suee 

XL  VI. 

South  Side, 

*  In  the  field;  to  the  manly  virtues  of  the  soldier  he  joined 

the  discipline,  honour  and  deportment  of  the  officer.    In  pri- 

[  vate  life,  the  urbanity  of  the  gentleman,  the  valuable  qualities 

of  the  useful  citizen,  dutiful  son,  affectionate  brother,  sincere 

friend  governed  his  conduct.     Noble,  generous,  honourable, 

[iiitrepid,  he  departed  in  the  prime  of  life. 

It  is  left  for  us  to  mourn  his  loss,  to  emulate  his  charac- 
er,  and  by  this  testimony  of  our  affection,  to  show  out  res- 
tpect  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues.' 

North  Side, 

This  Monument 

is  erected  by  the  Members  of  the 

**  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry," 

Friends  and  Associates 

of  their  late  Commander,  Charles  Ross; 


220  Momimeni  t9^CapUumMu9. 

ofwbichTkifilkip  -.V.  -. hA 
H«  «ra8  a  member;  23  ytfm  .     /t,y^^n/, 
and  Cipt^:6jnPi««i^ij<' :-j:  -M'..rvm$^t^- 

by  Frie«Wup  to4j£|«|Ri^^^^ 

of  the  ..   ..   ^^-^  I 

Brave ai^HoDOiindbk       ,    ■---  | 

w^'ousiiplu'!  '■  '   L 

■    s^rnsnt.'  ;■"  ■•^■- -'*  * 

'-i'  ^^dwf ••■*•■    •    ■•*■■  '    "--  * 

•■•  -Mdihift'-'  .    ■:'.":  •     ■ 

■■■■;  ■^..t  -..  --.-  * 


Charles  Roes. 
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How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest. 

The  body  decays;  but  the  immortal    , 
soul  awaits  the  last  trumpet's 

joyful  sound.  ^ 

The  monument  is  a.  specimen  of  much  dataick'  faean^ 
and  b  probably  the  only,  one  in  our  country  in  which  die  mar* 
Ue.and  bronze  are.  united.  It  stands  in  an  endoaurtt  sac- 
rounded  by  a  basement  wall  and  iron-  railing.  Tile  founda- 
tion under  ground,  is  an  arch  sprung  upon  walls  five  feet 
deep,  and  covered  with  solid  brick  two  feet  above  die  but- 
fiice  of  die  ground,  which  is  doped  to  conceal  the  brick  woric 
The  whole  is  covered  by  a  slab  marble  fourteen  feet  by  four, 
extending- m  length  between  the  basement  wall  of  the  enclo- 
sure.   On  the  slab  rests  the-base  of  the  monument  nine  feet 
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by  tour,  diminishing  by  three  steps,  and  rising  two  feet  to 
I  the  base  of  the  die,  which  is  a  solid  block  ihrcc  feet  by  two 
tfcct  four,  and  five  feet  high — On  the  top  arc  piled  synime- 
trically,  cavalr}'  appointments,  and  on  two  of  the  sidesi 
wreathes  of  laurel  between  Egyptian  laychrymal  vases;  all  of 
which  are  of  solid  brass  bronzed.  The  height  of  ihc  monu- 
ment 18  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  chaste,  and  imposing — It  has  the  merit  of  being  en- 
tirely American  in  design,  materials,  and  execution. 

Art.  VI I. — On  Imposts,     Tranlated  from  the  late   work  of 
Count  Chaptal  on  'the  National  Industry  of  France.' 

A  r.oou  system  of  Impost-duties,  is,  perhaps,  of  all  pro- 
blems which  arise  in  the  administration  of  government,  the 
most  difficult  to  resolve:  the  great  object  is,  to  reconclr  ,ip. 
posing  interests;  and,  as  this  is  impossible,  every  law  which 
is  proposed,  must  in  some  degree  hazard  the  interests  of  one 
class,  for  the  good  of  another,  and  the  legislator  is  always 
placed  between  approbation  and  censure. 

The  agriculturist  wishes  him  to  prohibit,  or  lay  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  all  those  articles  which  the  French 
soil  can  furnish,  either  for  manufacture,  or  for  the  consump- 
tion of  man;  the  manufacturer  insists  that  those  raw-uiatcri- 
als  should  be  free  of  duty,  which,  concurrently  with  others 
of  domestic  origin,  nourish  his  industry,  and  that  all  foreign 
manufactures  should  be  excluded;  the  merchant,  whose  in- 
terest differs  from  all,  desires  that  he  shoidd  permit  the  im- 
port and  export,  without  restriction  or  duty,  of  every  article 
of  commerce;  the  consumer,  whose  only  object  is  to  subsist 
at  the  cheapest  rate,  would  prefer  that  he  should  restrict 
the  exportion  of  every  production  of  the  soil,  and  of  indus- 
try, and  that  he  should  freely  admit  similar  productions  from 
abroad;  government,  which  calculates  the  proceeds  of  import 
duties  among  the  number  of  its  resources,  must  legislate  in 
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wath  a  wtcf  M  not  to  depnve  the  treasury  ol  a 

It  U  bctveeo  such  oMiflJcbBg  mterests  that  tbe 
rauBt  open  hU  w^yi  but,  as  it  b  impossible  to 
he  must  find  soaie  other  basia  upoo  which  to 
decisioos^ 

After  what  has  just  been  obscnred,  the  partssana  of 
outed  ooo-restnction  would  not  fail  to  coDclude,  that  all  im- 
pocc  duties  must  be  suppressed;  I  am  very  iar  from  beiag  of 
this  opinion;  to  refute  it,  wc  have  only  to  look  at  dkc  cobsc^ 
qucoces  of  such  a  suppression. 

U  the  impost  duties  were  abolished,  we  sboold  aomi  aet 
those  numerous  establishments,  where,  now«  iron  can  be 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  more  than  forty  millioos,  bM 
to  the  ground,  as  these  manufactures  can  hardly  compeH 
with  those  of  the  north  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous duties  paid  by  the  latter:  we  should  see  thoae  beautiful 
workshops  for  thread,  for  weaving  and  printing  cotton,  shut 
up,  which,  established  in  our  day,  have  not  yet  acquired 
sufficient  strength,  nor  can  they  command  sufficient  capital  to 
contend  with  those  of  other  countries:  we  should  see  those 
precious  manufactories  of  hard-ware  disappear,  which 
not  have  been  formed  but  under  the  guarantee  of  duties 
prohibitions  to  check  the  imports  from  abroad,  and  we  ahoidd 
reduce  to  misery,  millions  of  active  and  industrious  inhabit 
ants,  whose  ver)'  existence  depends  upon  those  employmentf^, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  should  annihilate  a  prodigious  capi* 
tal  vested  in  machinery  and  buildings;  which  would  cease  to 
be  productive  upon  the  cessation  of  these  works  of  industry* 

I  shall  doubdess  be  answered,  that  this  part  of  our  indus*, 
inovin  population  would  be  restored  to  agriculture;  but  ( 
tliere  he  instanced  a  single  spot  on  the  surface  of  Fran 
where  hands  are  wanted  for  field  labours? 

Do  we  not  see  that  many  provinces  are  over-peopled, 
that  a  large  excess  of  inhabitants  is  yearly  furnished  for  the 
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jxtpulatton  of  other  countries?  Agriculture  is  an  employ- 
ment, which,  like  all  others,  has  its  apprenticeship,  requires 
experience,  in  which  bodily  strength  is  necessary,  and  other 
circumstances  which  could  hardly  be  hoped  for  in  labourers 
grown  old  in  the  manufactories.  That  portion  of  population 
which  is  compelled  to  subsist  by  labour,  is'^naturally  divided 
between  the  country,  and  the  workshops  of  the  town,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  wants;  to  change  this  order,  is  to 
destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  cause  a  fluctuation  which  would 
produce  misery  in  the  extreme. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the  consumer,  which  is  the 
whole  nation,  will  find  an  advantage,  from  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  those  products  ot  industry,  which  foreigners  can  fur- 
nish us  at  the  lowest  price:  but  I  would  ask,  how  should  we 
pay  foreigners  for  the  ten  hundred  millions  (plus  d'un  mil- 
liard,) of  these  products,  which  are  now  supplied  by  our  6wn 
manufactories?  Should  it  be  with  the  productions  of  our 
soil?  But  the  measure  of  foreign  consumption  has  long  since 
been  determined,  and  this  does  not  go  an  hundred  millions 
beyond  our  own  wants,  it  is  said,  that  this  will  be  augment- 
ed; I  do  not  think  so;  but  if  it  should  be  augmented,  the 
amount  now  reserved  for  home  consumption  would  still  be 
of  more  value;  then  the  consumer  would  lose  that  which  he 
hoped  to  gain,  and  the  nation  would  sacrifice  the  advaniages 
of  manual  labour,  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  the  products 
of  industry,  in  which,  a  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  is  employed.  Should  we  pay  the  excess  of  our  importt 
in  specie?  Where  are  our  mines,  especiall)',  since  by  the  in- 
surrection in  South  America  we  are  deprived  of  fifty  millions 
which  we  drew  from  Spain,  annually,  by  our  commerce? 
Should  it  be  by  the  fine  cloths  and  silks  of  Lyons,  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  industry  that  we  could  export  to  advantage? 
If  tlie  foreign  market  for  these  articles  should  be  doubled, 
which  is  not  probable,  we  should  not  export  to  the  value  of 
hundred  and   fifty   millions.     France,  then,  could  not 
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iSfncrs,  the  half  of  frhat  she  now  comiimcs  i 
manufactories^  and  she  would  deprive  herself  of  the   wealth 
of  manual  labour,  which  represents  an  actual  value  of  at  IcMt 
six  or  seven  hundred  millioos. 

So  that  instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  the  lahirynth  of  ab- 
stract (^peculation  let  us  rather  foster  the  established  system, 
nd  endeavour  to  render  it  perfect. 

A  good  regulation  of  imposts,  is  the  true  safe-guard   of 
agticuitural  and  manufacturing  industr)*;  it  raises  or  lowers 
the  duties  according  to  circumstances  and  necessities;  it  com- 
pensates the  disadvanuge   our  manufactureis  suffer  under, 
from  the  comparative  price  of  labour  and  fuel;   it  protects  h 
the  rising  arts  by  prohibitions,  in  not   leaving  them   opeo  Ul| 
competition  with  foreigners  who  have  attained  greater  per- 
fection: it  tends  to  secure  the  artizan  independence   (Pinde 
pendence  industrialle)  of  France,  and  enriches  her  by  manu- 
al labour,  which,  as  I   have  frequently   said,  is  the   princi* 
pal  source  of  wealth.     These  regulations  embrace  the  whole 
interests  of  the  nation:  and   as  it  is  impossible   to  serve  all 
alike,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  the  preference  to  chose 
which  more  immediately  demand  support. 

In  this  sort  of /trerarc/i/^  of  necessities,  the  manufacturing 
industry  occupies  the  first  rank:  the  manufacturer  as  well  as 
the  agriculturist  and  the  merchant,  employs  capital  in  bit 
enterprises;  but  his  capital  ia  so  invested  that  it  is  prodaciire 
only  in  proportion  as  manufactures  flourish;  a  bad  tariff 
nihilatts  it  upon  his  hands,  since  for  the  most  part  it  is  pl*c<«^ 
ed  in  buildings  and  machinery.  This  loss  woidd  also  be  t 
real  one  to  France,  because  it  would  diminish  the  actual 
amount  of  her  products,  and  of  her  manual  labour.  The 
merchant  and  the  agriculturist  may  be  thwarted  in  their 
operations,  but  their  capital  still  remains;  they  can  change 
their  plans,  while  all  is  lost  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manu- 
facturer, as  well  as  the  agriculturist  and  the  merchant,  em- 
ploys hands,  but  the  manual  labour  requisite  in  his  opera- 
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tioRs  \%  greater  than  that  of  the  other  two.  In  many  manu- 
factories we  see  five  hundred  hands  employed^  to  obtain  the 
produce  of  a  million  in  value,  although  some  commercial  en- 
terpriscs  produce  an  equal  sum  with  the  assistance  of  a  few 
elerks.  The  merchant  gives  no  additional  value  to  the  arti- 
cles which  he  takes;  the  manufacturer  almost  creates  the  en- 
tire value  of  what  passes  through  his  hands;  by  labour  be- 
stowed upon  the  raw  material.  All,  without  doubt,  deserve 
the  protection  of  government,  but  all  do  not  require  the 
same  care^because  their  interests  do  not  so  much  depend  upon 
the  regulation  of  the  tariC 

Thus  it  appears  that  to  establish  the  rate  of  duties  upon 
correct  principles,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  situation 
of  our  manufactories  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
foreign  countries;  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  difference  in 
the  price  of  manual  labour,  of  fuel,  and  of  the  raw  material, 
here,  and  in  those  countries,  and  upon  these  data  to  calcu- 
late the  duties  so  as  to  make  competition  at  least  equal  on  our 
part. 

There  are  persons  who  look  upon  impost  duties,  only  in 
relation  to  their  private  interests,  and  who  give  judgment  as 
though  there  was  no  other  interest  to  be  consulted;  there  arc 
some  others,  (and  their  opinion  is  the  most  prevalent)  who  rcljr 
tipon  the  principle,  that  raw  materals  ought  to  be  allowed 
free  admission,  without  payment  of  duty;  others,  again,  con- 
tend that  the  duty  upon  foreign  productions  should  never  ex- 
ceed fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

Let  us  analyse  these  three  opinions: 

First.  We  have  alrtady  observed  that  the  agriculturist, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  consumer,  have  op- 
posite interests,  which  no  regulation  of  duties  can  possibly 
reconcile*  Amid  such  conflicting  interests  and  opposite  pre- 
tentions, what  is  the  duty  of  the  legislator?  To  calculate  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  result  from  each,  and 
take  that  course  which  will  most  benefit  the  country. 
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It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturisi  th« 
importation  of  wools,  hemp  and  flax,  should  be  prohjt 
but  besides  that  these  productions  of  our  »oil  do  not  possett 
all  the  desirable  qualities  requisite,  for  the  dilTereni  kinda  of 
manufacture  in  which  they  are  used,  do  they  now  remain  uii»h 
•old  on  the  hands  of  the  growers?     Is  their  cultivation  dj<»^ 
minished?   If  this  were  the  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  administration  should  pass  a  law,  laying  duties  upon  xh^M 
importation  of  articles  of  this  kind,  with  a  view  to  reanimaieV 
so  important  a  culture;  but  in  such  case  it  would  still  be  ne* 
aessary  to  leave  those  articles   free,  which  we  cannot  p>ro^| 
duce,   or  which  we  produce   in  too  small  quantity,  such  at^ 
the  merino  wools  and  the  long  wools,  so  as  not  to  dry  up  the 
source  of  industry  which  is  supplied  by  thrm. 

The  manufacturer  asks,  for  the  free  admission  of  raw  ma- 
terials,  and  the  prohibition  of  foreign  manufactures.  If  these 
demands  were  listened  to,  the  iron  of  the  north,  and  of  Eng* 
land,  would  be  the  only  kinds  used  in  our  work-shops,  and 
France  would  lose  an  industry  which  supports  an  hundred 
thousand  of  her  inhabitants,  yielded  by  the  value  of  her 
forests,  and  employing  immense  machinery,  which  would 
cease  to  be  productive,  VV'e  already  possess  many  establish' 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  metals,  the 
fabrication  of  which  was  not  knnwn  till  within  a  short  tinie« 
and  which  do  not  yet  furnish  all  that  is  wanted  for  comHump' 
tion:  to  prohibit  the  foreign  articles  then,  would  be  a  p 
disadvantage;  al!  that  the  law  can  reasonably  be  ex 
to  do  in  such  case,  is  to  establish  moderate  duties  to  fioBter 
this  infant  industry  and  to  afford  it  such  encouragement  by 
premiums  as  to  place  it  upon  a  fair  footing  of  competition; 
this  is  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  all. 

As  the  principal  object  in  laying  impost  duties,  is  to  pro* 
tect  industry,  a  portion  of  the  receipts  ought  to 
ti»  its  encouragement. 
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There  arc  no  ^neral  rules  for  laying  duties;  every  thing 
depends  upon  relative  circumstances,  the  comparative  state 
of  industry  with  the  wants  of  the  consumer;  or  wise  adminis- 
tration should  take  care  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
these  subjects. 

Second.  It  is  said  that  raw  meterials,  generally  speak'mg, 
ought  to  be  admitted  without  paying  any  duty ;  and  this  principle 
is  made  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  imposts:  let  us  begin  by 
ascertaining  the  signification  of  the  term;  is  it  intended  by 
raw  material,  that  which  has  received  no  manual  labour? 
No  such  material  exists;  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  the  metals,  all 
go  through  a  certain  process,  before  they  become  articles  of 
commerce;  and  cast-steel,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
raw-material,  since  in  this  state  it  constitutes  the  substance 
of  a  new  species  of  industry,  derives  a  very  considerable 
part  of  its  value  from  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it 

And  since  wool  and  hides  have  received  a  portion  of  manu- 
al labour,  as  well  as  thread  for  lace,  and  cast-stecL,  all  ought 
to  be  comprised  in  the  class  of  raw  materials;  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesa  pro- 
portion of  manual  labour  they  have  received* 

Whatever  manual  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  an  ar- 
ticle, it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  raw-material,  if  it  can  be  of 
,  no  service  to  the  consumer  until  after  it  has  passed  through 
certain  other  operations  of  industiy,  to  fit  it  for  final  use: 
departing  from  this  principle,  one  knows  not  how  or  where 
to  commence,  nor  where  to  stop.  I  am  not  ignorant  (hat  the 
different  degrees  of  manual  labour  bestowed  upon  a  substance, 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  this  manual 
labour  is  a  kind  of  wealth  which  we  should  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply ourselves;  but  since  the  additional  work  to  be  applied  to 
the  material  already  prepared,  gives  it  an  enormous  value  in 
comparison  with  its  cost,  is  there  not  in  this,  sufficient  reason 
for  admitting  it  into  our  workshops,  in  preference  to  other 
mbslvcea,  less  wrought,  but  which,  nevertheless  can  receive 
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no  additional  value  from  workmanship?     The  threads  wW 
serve  to  make  lace,  the  cast-steel  which  is  converted   iai 
trinkets,  although  they  may  already  have  received  much 
work,  are  they  not  more  to  our  interest,  do  they  not  require 
the  exercise  of  more  skill  and  workmanship,  than  the  wools 
of  Barbary  which  have  scarcely  received  any? 

In  departing  from  the  principle,  that  a  tariif  can  ooly 
established  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  comparati' 
state  of  our  own  industry  with  that  of  foreign  countries, 
must  inevitably  go  astray. 

Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  advocates  for  a  free  ad 
mission  of  raw-materials  should  coniiffb  themselves  to  those 
which  have  received  the  least  degree  of  labour,  and  let 
apply  their  principles  so  as  to  judge  of  the  consequences. 

Cotton  thread  constitutes  the  raw  material  in  our  numeroua 
manufactories  for  weaving  and  printing  calicoes,  &c;  open  our 
ports  to  this  product  of  a  first  operation  of  industry,  and  sec 
the  inevitable  result;  a  capital  of  more  than  an  hundred  mil- 
lions, now  productive,  would  be  lost  to  the  spinner,  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  to  France;  because  it  consists  in  buildings,  ma- 
chiner)',  and  implements  appropriated  exclusively   to   this 
use,"  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand  workmen  would  be 
deprived  of  employment;  about  eighty  millions  of  manual  la- 
bour would  be  lost  to  the  country;  commerce  would  be  cut  off 
from  one  of  its  principal  resources  which  consists  in  the  traos- 
portation  of  cottons  from  Asia  and  America  to  France.  And 
that  no^one  may  suppose  I  am  deceiving  myself,  1  know  the 
comparative  state  of  our  cotton-yarn  manufactories  with  those 
of  two  neighbouring  countries:  here,  manual  labor  is  cheapen 
there,  the  greater  extent  of  their  establishments,  supported  by 
immense  capital  constitute  advantages,  against  which  we  can 
not  as  yet  contend.     Add  to  this,  the  English  spinning  fac- 
tories with  their  machinery  have  existed  for  sixty  years; 
that  the  expense  of  their  first  establishment  has  been  defray- 
ed; that  the  profits  have  created  new  capital;  whilst  those  af 
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'fancc  have  been  started  in  our  own  day,  and  the  interest  of 
the  money  first  expended  must  for  a  long  time,  be  deducted 
from  the  profits  of  manufacturing.  The  English  manufac- 
tories having  defrayed  the  expense  of  tneir  establishment, 
and  being  rich  in  capital,  can  make  sacrifices  to  suppress  a 
rival  industry;  the  French  have  no  means  of  opposmg  them, 
unless  protected  by  law.  To  enable  the  industry-  of  one  na- 
tion to  enter  into  competition  with  that  of  another,  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  its  productions  should  be  of  the  same  quality, 
it  is  necessary  also  that  the  means  of  operation  should  pre- 
sent equal  advantages  on  both  sides. 

Coal  is  certainly  a  raw  material;  very  well!  let  its  free  im- 
portation be  permitted,  without  duty,  we  should  soon  see 
dosed  those  rich  coal-mines  of  the  north  and  middle  of 
France,  where  such  immense  sums  have  been  expended  to 
reach  the  veins,  and  to  raise  the  water  and  coal  by  means  of 
steam-engines.  The  low  price  at  which  the  English  could 
deliver  their  coal  at  our  ports,  from  the  facility  of  its  extrac- 
tion, and  the  vicinity  of  their  mines  to  the  sea,  gives  them 
an  advantage  which  we  could  in  no  way  meet.  It  will  be 
replied  that  the  manufactories  situated  on  the  sea  board 
would  derive  advantage,  and  be  able  to  sell  their  productions 
much  lower:  I  am  persuaded  of  this,  but  is  there  not  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  employed  in  working  our  own 
mines?  And  do  not  those  who  are  engaged  in  these  enter- 
prises merit  some  consideration?  Ought  we  to  destroy  the 
capital  they  have  invested  in  machinery?  All  that  the  legis- 
lator can  do,  is  to  calculate  the  expense  of  transporting  the 
coal  of  the  two  countries  to  the  place  of  consumption,  and 
ascertain  what  duties  laid  upon  the  foreign  coal,  will  })lace  it 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  our  own;  he  ought  to  suppress, 
with  regard  to  a  material  of  such  essential  importance  as 
coal,  all  the  taxes  upon  inland  navigation,  dig  canals  to  faci- 
litate the  distribution  of  it,  abolish  tolls,  and  allow  all  our 
workshops  to  be  supplied  at  a  low  price.     France  does  not 
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want  for  coal-mmes:  they  are  also  distributed  in  *uc.h 
ner,  as  lo  be  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  each  diiUtct; 
the  CAmmunication  is  difficult,  and  transportation  too  cxpca^- 
aive;  this  renders  their  use  very  limited,  and  the  prices  of  01 
manut'iirtures  are  higher  than  they  should  be — Wc  Wti 
lately  tributar)-  to  other  countries  for  pot  ashes,  allum«  and 
copperas,  which  constitute  the  raw  material  of  our  naoftt  im^ 
portant  arts;  chemistr)  has  endowed  France  with  these;  and 
wt  have  laid  duties  upon  the  importation  of  them,  to  propa- 
gate and  encourage  the  manufacture;  and  further,  we  have 
abolished  the  duty  upon  salt,  which  is  used  in  the  manufac* 
ture  of  pot  ash.  If  at  this  day,  we  should  abolish  or  dtmi* 
nish  the  duties  which  have  been  laid  upon  foreign  produc- 
tions of  this  nature,  and  should  restrict,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  importation  of  salt,  not  only  should  we  vnolatc  a  solemn 
compact,  under  which  the  manufacturers  embarked  in  these 
enterprises,  but,  by  destroying  that  conBdencc  reposed  in  the 
acts  of  government,  we  should  do  away  in  a  moment,  the 
fairest  achievements  of  French  industry. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  iron,  which  is  without  dispute, 
a  raw  material  in  the  strictest  sense,  since  it  'cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  useful  purpose  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  im- 
ported: having  pointed  out  the  consequences  which  would 
rtsult  from  the  free  importation  of  this  metal,  we  will  not 
return  to  this  subject.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  re- 
mark, that  so  long  as  fuel  is  so  much  dearer  in  France  than 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  England,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  our  irons  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  of  foreign- 
ers, and  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  duties  to  ba- 
lance  the  disadvantage. 

It  must  be  already  seen,  after  the  examples  just  cited,  that 
without  seriously  compromitting  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  all  raw  materials  cannot  be  admitted,  indiscrimi- 
nately, free  of  dutv. 
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Third.  A  principle  having  no  other  foundation  than  pre- 
L  cedent,  has  df rived  some  importance  from  the  chararirr  of 
I  those  who  established  it:  it  is  said  that  manufactures*  which 
cannot  flourish  with  the  aid  of  fifteen  per  cent,  duty  upon  im- 
portations, do  not  deserve  the  protection  of  government. 

{To  be  continued.^ 


Art.  W\\,~^ketches  of  Travels  in  Sici/i/^  ^fnly^  find  France 
in  a  series  of  Letter*  addressed  to  a  friend  tn  the  Unifed 
States,  By  John  James,  M.D.  Albany,  1820.   1  vol.  l2mo. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  slight  but  spirited  outline  of  ob- 
servations, made  during  short  residences  at  Palermo,  and 
Caunea,  in  Sicily,  in  the  winter  of  18t6 — IT;  in  a  voyage  to 
Naples,  a  journey  to  Home,  and  Florence,  another  voyage 
from  L*Erke  to  Genoa;  and  a  second  journey  from  the  last 
mentioned  city,  through  Turin  and  Lyons  to  Paris.  The 
whole  travels  were  accomplished  before  the  close  of  the 
spring  of  1817,  so  that  the  author  had  barely  time  to  give  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  most  interesting  objects  in  his  route.  He 
shows  that  he  has  not  been  idle,  and  his  volume  is  amusing, 
and  in  some  degree  useful. 

The  tedious  sameness  of  a  voyage,  is  succeeded  by  the 
agreeable  scene,  which  opens  on  the  arrival  at  Palermo. 
The  public  walk  called  the  Marina^  is  thus  described. 

■  *  Our  hotel  is  situated  near  the  northern  wall  of  the  city, 
and  a  short  distance  from  the  gate,  Porto  Felice,  through 
which  we  walked  to  the  Marina.  We  stopped  a  moment  to 
admire  the  noble  building  which  onns  this  gate  of  happiness; 
80  named  from  its  opening  to  the  Marina,  a  place  devoted  to 
healthful  exercise  and  amusement.  It  is  ornamented  with 
•olumns,  and  rich  sculpture,  in  white  and  fine  marble.     The 

■  •  ByTnanuTactares  we  tneao  tho«e  articlcn  which  have  g*one  through) 
1.      erery  process  of  labour  to  fit  tbem  for  immediate  use. 
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Marina  is  a  promenade  extending  along  the  beach  abou^ 
mile,  having  a  broad  and  elevated  flag  walk  near  the  water 
for  foot  passengers,  and  behind  this  a  space  for  carriages.  It 
is  so  situated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  bay,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  sea  breeze.  It  has  no  shade  trees,  but  is  ornament- 
ed with  two  fountains,  which  supply  an  abundance  of  water, 
and  are  both  surrounded  by  statues  of  marble. 

'  To  this  place  the  Palermitans  repair  to  meet  their  friends, 
to  display  themselves  or  their  equipages,  and  to  view  a  scene 
of  gaycty  and  splendor,  which  is  every  day  renewed.  We 
walked  to  the  garden,  which  is  entirely  ornamented,  and  con- 
tftim  a  collection  of  the  trees  and  plants  of  this  delightful 
climate.  We  entered  at  a  large  gate,  which,  like  the  Porto 
Felice,  attracted  our  attention  as  a  magnificent  building.  Ic 
is  ornamented  with  sculptured  marble  of  various  kinds.  In 
its  design  it  has  a  relation  to  the  shaded  avenues  to  which  it 
opens,  and  its  architectural  proportions  give  it  an  elegant  ap- 
pearance when  viewed  from  any  part  of  the  garden.  A 
straight  broad  walk  led  us  to  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
where  there  is  a  large  fountain  springing  from  an  arti&cial 
rock,  and  flowing  into  a  marble  basin  about  150  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. Groups  of  beautiful  statues  are  placed  near 
this  fountain,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  the  garden,  but 
it  would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  its 
decorations  and  ornaments.  This  garden  being  the  first  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  seen,  I  walked  through  its  avenues  and  en- 
joyed its  shades  with  unmixed  delight.  The  evergreens  pre- 
dominate so  much  among  the  shrubs,  that  the  small  number 
of  deciduous  trees  are  not  at  all  observed.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  shades,  and  the  distribution  of  the  aisles,  there  , 
is  a  geometrical  precision  which  did  not  strike  us  agreeably.  ■] 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  beautiful  than  the  fountains  ^ 
and  the  groups  of  statues.  The  graceful  forms,  and  pure 
whiteness  of  the  sculptured  marble  Intermingled  with  the 
verdure  of  the  orange,  the  cypress,  the  box,  and  other  beau* 
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tifiil  trees,  forms  a  combination  of  singular  elegance.     We 
lingered  long  in  this  fair)--  field.     When  we  returned  to  the 

■  M  Afina,  the  expected  company  had  begun  to  collect.  The  peo- 
ple were  well  dressed,  and  the  equipages  confirmed  the  glow- 
ing  descriptions  we  had  previously  received  of  them.  While 

I  we  were  dazzled  with  the  gayety  and  splendor  of  the  crowd, 
wc  were  shocked  and  astonished  to  observe  the  groups  of 
poor  and  miserable  wretches,  who,  in  the  most  pitiful  nnd 
importunate  manner  implored  charily  as  if  they  were  ready 

■  to  perish  with  want.  Knowing  us,  from  our  dress  and  man- 
ner to  be  strangers  they  persevered  in  their  cries  for  charity, 
and  followed  close  to  us  until  we  were  compelled  to  give 
them  something.  Though  the  weather  is  extremely  mild, 
these  half  clothed  beings,  standing  about  and  sitting  without 
exercise,  feel  the  want  of  fire.  Many  of  them  carry  a  small 
earthen  vessel  in  their  bands,  containing  ignited  coals,by  which 
they  warm  their  fingers.  When  the  sun  shines,  they  collect 
on  the  south  side  of  walls,  and  employ  themselves  in  lousing 
one  another;  an  operation  which,  however  disgusting,  seems 

■  to  be  very  much  needed.  I  never  before  saw  such  pitiful 
forms  of  wretchedness,  filth  and  miser).' 

The  active  curiosity  of  our  author,  keeps  him  constantly 
employed  during  his  abode  at  Palermo,  in  visiting  the  pub- 
lic places  of  the  city,  and  in  making  excursions  to  palaces  in 
the  environs.  The  miserable  condition  of  the  Lazzaroniy 
a  large  class  of  poor  who  are  almost  wholly  without  employ* 
inent,  and  support  a  miserable  life  principally  by  beggary,  is 
an  object  which  is  painfully  striking  in  this  city.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  called  the  Via  Toledo^  is  a  mile  in  length,  and 
presents  a  magnificent  range  of  houses,  five  stories  high.     It 

■  i^  crossed  at  right  angles  in  the  centre,  by  another  splendid 
street  called  the  Corso,  At  their  intersection  is  an  octangu- 
lar open  space,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  superb  fountain. 
Other  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  furnish  an  abua- 
dsint  supply  of  water.  Pelermo  is  one  mile  square,  in  extent, 
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and  contains  a  population  of  200,C00  souls.  To  the  BOt 
and  west  extends  a  fertile  and  picturesque  district  called  // 
ColiOy  ornamented  by  many  palaces  and  villas.  To  the  north* 
east,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  is  situated  the  village  and 
palaces  of  Labagaria*  Mont  Reale^  situated  on  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  and  containing  five  or  six  thousand  inh«* 
bitants,  lies  seven  miles  from  Palermo,  and,  together  with 
part  of  its  neighbourhood,  furnishes  a  place  of  retreat  to  the 
citizens,  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

Our  traveller,  after  remaining  more  than  three  weeks  at 
Palermo,  embarks  on  a  voyage  to  Catania,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily,  He  gives  us  the  following  account  of  ScylU 
and  Charybdis. 

'  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  instant  I  embarked  in  the 
Hero,  Capt.  Keith,  for  Catania.  The  weather  was  favour- 
able, and  at  12  o'clock  last  night  we  were  so  near  the  Faro 
of  Messena,  that  our  Palermitan  pilot  thought  it  prudent  to 
tie  to  until  day  light.  We  are  now,  6  o'clock,  in  sight  of 
Scylla. 

5  P.  M,  *  The  wind  was  fair  and  we  made  for  the  Faro 
under  easy  sail.  When  about  three  miles  distant  we  could 
perceive  the  roughness  and  agitation  of  the  water.  The  Rock 
Scylla  is  on  the  Calabrian  side.  It  is  a  steep  promontory 
projecting  into  the  sea.  The  vortex  Charybdis  is  on  the  Si- 
cilian side  near  Messena,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  Scylla. 
Opposite  Scylla,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  is  a  low  point, 
on  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  round  light  towtr  by  the 
Greeks  called  Faro.  Hence  the  name  of  the  pass.  On  the 
same  side  we  observed  a  cluster  of  fishermen's  huts,  and  on 
the  summit  of  Scylla  a  fortress  covering  a  small  village.  The 
Calabrian  shore  is  mountainous  and  more  bold  than  the  op* 
posite  coast.  Messena  is  situated  twelve  miles  from  Scylla, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Faro.  We  felt  a  degree 
of  triumph  as  we  entered  this  celebrated  pass,  on  account  of 
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fotfr  perfect  security.     It  presents  no  terrors  to  modern  navi- 
gators. 

*  The  whirlpools  eflected  us  sensibly,  but  with  a  little  ex- 
ertion at  the  helm  the  ship  kept  steadily  in  its  course.  The 
ripple  of  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  vortices,  resembles  a 
strong  tide  flowing  into  a  smooth  river.  At  a  distance  ol 
three  miles  we  could  hear  the  surf  breaking  against  Scylla.' 

The  personification  of  Scylla  appears  as  ancient  as  any 
part  of  the  Greek  fables,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  it 
is  to  Ovid  we  owe  the  poetical,  and  probably  popular  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  this  story.  According  to  this  poet, 
Glaucus,  a  sea- god,  in  love  with  Scylla,  a  sea-nymph,  who 
rejected  his  addresses,  sought  the  aid  of  the  enchantress 
Circe,  in  order  to  win,  by  charms,  the  affections  of  his  mis- 
tress. Circe,  being  smitten  with  Glaucus,  endeavoured  to 
transfer  his  passion  to  herself,  but  not  succeeding,  and  being 
inflamed  with  revenge,  poured  a  poisonous  juice  into  the 
waters  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  the  effect  of  which 
was  such  as  to  change  the  lower  half  of  the  nymph  into  dogs. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was  this  which  furnished  Milton  with 
part  of  his  description  of  Sin. 


•  *  about  her  middle  round 


A  cry  of  bell-bouocb  Qerer  ceasiog  barked 

With  wide  Cerberean  mauths  full  loud,  aDi)  rung 

A  hideous  peal.' 


the 


ila,  in  revenge  for  her  transformation,  destroyed  some  of 
companions  of  Ulysses,  the  favourite  of  Circe. 


■ '  fierce  Scylla  stoopM  to  aeixe  her  prey. 


Slretcb'd  her  dire  jaws,  arul  strcptsix  men  away; 
Chiefs  of  reooiro!  loud  ecboior  shrieks  aristt: 
I  turn,  and  view  them  quiv'nag  in  Uie  skie*; 
They  call,  and  aid  with  ouLstrctcb'd  Arms  inplore: 
In  rain  they  call!  those  arms  are  stretcb'd  no  more.* 
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Catania,  anciently  called  Catana,  was  founded  80on 
Syracuse,  by  a  colony  from  Chalci3»  Hiero  transfered  ill 
inhabitants  to  Leontium,  repcoplcd  the  city,  and  its  distrii 
by  colonies  from  Peloponnesus  and  Syracuse,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Etna,  from  the  neighbouring  mountain.  Pindarj 
celebrates,  in  one  of  his  odes,  the  benefits  conferred  by  Hi 
on  this  city.  It  has  suffered  several  times  from  earthquake*, 
and  particularly  from  one  in  1693,  which  destroyed  9,000 
persons.  An  eruption  of  Mount  Etna,  in  1669  buried  a  great 
part  of  the  city.  I 

On  his  arrival  at  Catania  Dr.  James  engages  a  guide  who 
attends  him  to  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity,  which  are 
the  cathedral,  the  museum,  unfinished  palaces,  and  gardens 
of  the  prince  de  Biscaris,  the  cabinet  of  the  Chevalier  Gio- 
vanni, the  Benedictine  convent  of  St.  Nicoloso,  with  its  fine 
organ,  and  a  large  and  well  aired  hospital.  An  excursion  to 
Etna,  was  found  to  be  Impracticable,  on  account  of  winter 
being  so  far  advanced.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ob- 
servations on  the  city. 

*  We  went  throutjh  the  principal  streets,  which  are  wide 
and  extremely  well  built.  The  largest  street  leads  from  the 
bay  nearly  west,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  mountain  and 
the  sea.  The  city  has  an  air)  and  cheerful  appearance,  and 
the  glorious  summit  of  Etna  seems  to  shine  into  every  avenue. 
The  mountain  is  always  before  our  eyes — the  streets  are 
wider,  and  the  situation  of  the  city  belter  than  that  of  Paler- 
mo. Stg.  Lombardo  is  certain  that  no  city  in  Italy  is  so 
magnificent,  with  the  exception  of"  immortal  Rome." 

'  The  principal  square  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  large  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  is 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  pedestal  which  supports  an  elephant, 
sculptured  out  of  a  vast  block  of  lava.  It  is  of  collossal  di- 
mensions and  an  admirable  representation  of  the  animal.  The 
surface  is  left  in  its  natural  porous  state  without  polish,  so 
as  to  resftmble  the  rough  skin  of  the  elephant.     The  tusks 
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are  of  white  m»rble.  The  fl^g  pavement  under  our  feet  was 
Utid  with  square  blocks  of  lava.  No  other  atone  is  employed 
in  buildings  or  walls.' 

There  are  about  200  persons  employed  in  a  large  manu- 
factory of  silk,  thefabricks  of  which  form  one  of  ^e  princi- 
pal articles  of  exportation. 

This  article  was  first  introduced  into  Sicily,  by  count  Ro- 
ger, who«e  lieutenant,  on  capturing  Athens,  Thebes,  and 
Corinth,  from  the  eastern  empire,  sent  to  Sicily  a  number 
of  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  whom  Roger 

•  accommodated  in  a  large  building  at   Palermo,  and  after- 

*  Mrards  excepted  on  a  restoration  of  his  prisoners  to  the  Greek 
emperor. 

After  about  a  week's  stay  at  Catania,  Dr.  James  returns 
in  the  same  vessel  to  Palermo,  On  his  voyage  he  sails  by 
-the  Lipari  islands,  one  of  which,  Strombolo,  contained  a  yol- 
'  cano,  in  a  state  of  activity,  ejecting  its  lava  at  ii|tei>'ais at- 
tended with  loud  explosions,  to  a  great  height  in  the  air. 
This  volcano,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  James,  possesses  the 
peculiarity  of  having  been  continually  active,  from  the  earli- 
est pctiods  of  its  history. 

We  notice  a  favourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palermo. 

'  Many  of  the  priests  are  regularly  instructed  in  medicine, 
and  gratuitous  care  of  the  sick  forms  a  part  of  their  paro* 
chial  duty.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  higher  orders  of  gen- 
tlemen, to  watch  with  the  poorest  sick,  and  to  do  menial 
offices  for  them  in  the  hospitals,  as  a  religious  humiliation. 
In  addition  to  the  personal  aid  they  afford,  their  example 
makes  it  a  fashion  to  practice  kindness  and  humanity.  I  am 
confirmed  in  the  observation  made  at  Catania,  that  the  sick 
are  well  treated  in  Sicily.* 

Dr.  James  partakes  of  the  gaycties  of  the  carnival  at  Paler- 
mo, and  visits  the  shrine  of  St.  Rosalia,  its  patron  saint,  whose 
chapel  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Peregrino,  jg^ar 
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the  city.    This  lady»  the  daughter  of  king  William  th 
one  of  the  Norman  princes,  and  celebrated  for  her 
plishments  and  early  piety,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Mount 
Peregrino,  for  the  purposes  of  solitary  devotion,  and  to  haTe 
perished,  from  neglecting  too  long  the  calls  of  nature.  From 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  Etna  is  visible,  though  distant^ 
more  than  one  hundred  miles. 

Near  Palermo  is  a  Capuchin  convent,  beneath  the  chuitll 
of  which  is  a  vault,  where  human  bodies  are  preserved,  a(ter1 

i  long  process  of  dr^-ing,  by  heat.    Dr.  James  saw  subjected 
to  this  preparation,  the  corpse  of  an  aged  Sicilian  prince  wb 
had  died  a  few  days  before,  of  excessive  joy,  as  waa  said,  i 
hearing  of  the  marriage  of  his  only  daughter  to  a  Spanis 
nobleman  at  Naples. 

After  receiving  the  civilities  of  the  prince  d^Aci,  at  hisl 
gardens  near  Palermo,  and  visiting  the  palace  of  the  prince* 
Butera,  which  is  described  as  very  magnificienL,  Dr.  James 
closes  his  second  residence  of  about  three  weeks   longer,  st 
thi«  city,  and  sails  from  Sicily  for  Naples.     '  The   town  of  J 
Naples,  anciently  Parthenope,  and  afterwards  Neapolis  was  B 

Dunded  by  the  Greeks,  whose  language  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood  tiU  a  late  period,  as  appears  by  the  manuscripts 
discovered  at  Herculaneum.     It  was  for  a  long  time  in  alii- 

nee  with  the  Romans,  and  was  so  strongly  fortified  that 
Hannibal  declined  besieging  it.  Virgil  informs  us  that  be 
resided  here  when  he  wrote  the  Georgicks: 


'  lUo  Virgiliuin  me  tempore  dulcia  alebat 
Fartbenope,  studiis  floreotem  igDobilis  oti:* 

Wbile  I  at  Naples  pasi  my  peaceful  days, 
i^ifectisf  studies  of  less  noiny  praise. 


i 


The  vicinity  of  Naples  was  a  favourite  winter  retreat  for  the 
opulent  Romans,  who  adorned  the  coast  with  magnificent 
buildings.    This  city  remained  for  a  long  time  attached  to 
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the  easfem  empire;  but  experienced,  at  last,  the  successive 
sway  of  the  Lombards^  Saracens,  Normans,  Germans,  French, 
and  Spaniards,  in  whose  hands  it  at  present  remains,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  On  his  arrival  at 
Naples,  Dr.  James  becomes  busily  engaged  in  visiting  the 
Studio^  or  principal  gallery  in  which  is  ccHlected  many  of 
the  spoils  of  Ilerculaneum  and  Pompeii: — and  the  extensive 
catacombs,  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  not  at  present  used  as 
places  of  burial. 

The  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  is  a  remarkable  horizontal  cxca- 

I  vation,  near  a  mile  in  length,  through  a  mountain  of  that 
name,  and  used  as  a  road.     Its  height  varies  from  40  to  50 

1  feet,  and  it  is  lighted  by  lamps,  and  by  two  oblique  perfora- 

I  tions  through  the  mountain. 

Dr.  James  thus  describes  the  approach  to  Pozzuoli,  (the 
ancient  Putcoli,)  near  Naples,  and  some  of  the  objects  in  the 
vicinity. 

*  A  few  small  cottages  which  we  noticed  scattered  in  this 
[  delightful  solitude,  with  a  little  aid  of  the  imagination,  may 
[be  supposed  the  romantic  retreats  of  rural  happiness  and  in- 
nocence.    The  approach  to  Pozzuoli  is  one  of  those  beauti- 
[  f ul  portions  of  earth  which  are  indescribable.     What  invisi- 
[ble  spirit  has  chosen  it,  I  know  not,  but  surely  some  being 
I  more  pure  than  man,  watches  here,  over  the  graves  of  mil- 
jlions,  the  ruins  of  cities  and  the  regions  of  silence  and  obli- 
Ivion.     Before  us  is  the  site  of  ancient  Baiae,  now  a  waste-— 
[the  cape  of  Misenus — the  Elysian  fields — the  shores  of  Aver- 
fuus,  and  the  hill  that  conceals  the  grotto  of  the  Cumean  Sy- 
bil!    When  the  name  of  England  was  unknown,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  our  country  had  not  been  conjectured  by  civilized 
.men,  those  whom  England  has  been  proud  to  imitate,  and 
{America  has  called  inustrious,  have  stood,  perhaps,  where 
ire  stand,  and  wondered  at  the  quiet  sea,  the  glorious  sky, 
tmd  the  varied  Land8ca]>ei 
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*  ffavitt'g  rieached  a  rocky  point  on  the  sea  ahdrc^^  -vrc  Came 
xtiddenly  in  sight  of  Pozziloli,  and  stopped  on  the  gentle  risti 
which  overlooks  it,  to  exiainioe  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  DiaAa,^ 
aind  of  an  aiicient  amphitheatre.     If  wc  had  required  any"^ 
further  evidence  that  man  existed  here  two  thousand  ycart 
ago,  these  i^ins'  furnished  it;  but  the  rocks,  the  earth,  and  ■ 
the  occan»  seeni  to  me  as  authentic  monuments  of  the  lapse 
of  ages. 

*  Wc  ascended  the  gradual  steep  a  little  farther,  to  the  ] 
Solfatara.  It  is  shaped  like  an  extinguished  crater,  which  , 
ii  doubtless  is,  and  contains  five  or  six  acres.  As  we  dc- ' 
scended  into  it,  we  followed  a  foot  path  through  a  low  growth  ] 
of  evergreen  shrubs.  The  shrubs  only  extend  around  the 
margin  of  the  crater;  the  bottom  is  covered  with  crystals  of  j 
sulphui",  and  so  hot,  that  I  could  feel  it  burning  under  my  J 
feet.  A  vapour  rises  slowly  from  the  earth,  but  without  in- 
termissionj  of  a  suffocating  odour,  and  half  conceals  the 

*  siog^iid  boUom  all  iovulved 
*  With  stench  and  smoke: ' 


*  If  IVTilton  did  not  borrow  his  ideas  of  thc'asp^ct  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  from  this  place,  he  has  nearly  described  ft« 
when  he  supposes  the  prince  of  darkness  to  stand  upon  the 
firm  brimstone, 

*  On  dry  laod 

*  He  lights,  if  it  were  land,  that  ever  burned 

*  With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  (tqoid  fire:' 


The  follow iog  is  a  pitiable  trait  of  poverty  and  \fTctched' 
ness. 

*■  I  rode  back  to  Naples  just  after  sun-set.  The  vine  dre&s- 
crs,  *■  their  labour  done,'  had  collected  around  their  miserable 
hovels,  with  less  appearance  of  comfort  and  content  than  I  ex- 
pected. Nature  is  so  lavish  of  her  provisions  in  this  delightful 
country,  that  one  would  suppose  idleness  itself  could  hardly 
reduce  men  to  starvation  and  want.     Yet  these  labourers 
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iire^  covicTcd  with  rags,  and  almost  without  exception  ran 
toward  us:  instead  of  bowing  or  accosting  us  civilly,  as  Ame- 
rican labourers  would  have  done,  they  begged  for  money,' 

(Jo  be  continued,)  S. 

Art.  IX. — Mhcellaneous  Articles. 


British  notice*  of  American  Litera- 
ture, 
AAer  the  disgust  excited  bj  re«d- 
itif  the  itupid  caJurooics  of  the  Ao- 
tJjacobin  and  the  spiteful  sarcasms 
of  tlie  Quarterly  Review,  the  inso- 
lent detraction  of  the  Ediaburjn^h 
Rcvie»f ,  and  the  faint  praise  of  the 
Monthly:  it  h  quite  refreshing-  and 
agreeable  to  meet  w^itb  sach  honest 
ackuowlcdfcmcnts,  and  hbcral  views 
as  are  coDtained  in  the  following'  ar- 
ticle from  *  Constable's  Edinburgh 
Magazine' — a  work  o(  great  inter- 
f'st  and  ability  and  very  superior 
to  its  rival,  lilackwood's,  which  is 
now  republished  in  this  country. 

*  Speciment  ofAmerwan  LilerfUure.'' 
'  We  have  loo  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  despising  the  literature  of 
tb«  Americans,  and  have  rathnr  un- 
wisely set  down  their  backwardoesSf 
in  that  particular,  to  the  score  of  a 
defective  genius.  There  are  many 
reaNOUs.  however,  which  may  have 
readily  prevented  them  from  coin- 
iog  into  competition  with  the  great 
writers  of  this  country.  Using  the 
sajTie  language  with  ourselves,  it  is 
□ot  at  all  uooatnral  that  they  should 
imve  been  satisfied  with  the  enter- 
taiomeot  which  we  could  aflbrd 
tbem,  without  putting  their  own  in- 
vention to  the  rack.  There  is  a  dif- 
fidence, too,  in  genius,  which  ol\en 
prevents  it  from  coming  forward, 
where  it  must  encounter  the  rivalry 
«f  tried  and  acknowledged  excel- 
lence; and  the  silence  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  no  proof  tljat  Uioy  have  not 
been  secretly  meditating  on  the 
■plcndid  energies  which  have  been 
rxhibited  before  them.  Perhaps  we 
oofhi  rather  to  draw  the  contrary 


conclusion.  Even  the  want  of  taste 
which  may  appear  in  their  occasion- 
al literary  efforts,  and  the  defects  in 
their  imitations,  are  nothing  more 
than  might  be  expected  in  their  cir^ 
cumstaoces.  It  is  long  before  the 
tongue  of  a  child  can  get  round  its 
words.  If  we  are  not  much  mista- 
ken, something  of  the  same  kind  is 
to  be  found  in  the  History  of  Scot- 
tish Literature.  For  many  years  it 
was  completely  repressed  by  the  as- 
cendancy of  English  genius.  But 
are  we  to  suppose,  tliat,  during  that 
period,  the  seeds  were  not  in  secret 
operation,  from  which  that  harvest 
of  glory  has  since  sprung,  which  hae 
now  fairly  placed  us  on  a  level  with 
the  sister  kingdom.'  There  were 
then  doubtless  many  scholars  among 
us,  a.nd  many  men  of  genius,  who 
read,  and  admired,  and  thought, 

Vixcrunt  fortes  ante  Ag^memnona 
Multi,  Lc. 

but  who  scarcely  ventured  to  write, 
or,  if  they  did,  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  they  would  labour  for  ex- 
pression, and  sometimes  be  awk- 
ward, and  at  other  times,  perhaps, 
turgid.  But  when  Scotchmen  once 
found  free  use  of  ihcir  pens,  England 
soon  learnt  that  tliey  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  hide  their  talent 
in  a  napkin.  We  strongly  suspect 
tliat  America  is  at  this  moment  pas- 
sing tlirough  a  similar  noviciate;  and 
we  apprehend  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  her  genius  too  will  be 
put  forth,  into  action*  Many  of  bw 
most  promising  youths  have,  for 
these  several  years  past,  been  tra- 
velling in  all  directions,  slorinic  up 
all  the  treasures  of  modern  liiera- 
turc,  and  eren  drawing  tlie  iospiring 
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breath  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Tbey 
havp  collected  ^cat  aud  various  li- 
braries io  iheir  course, — they  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  most 
emineot  men  in  the  regions  throug^h 
which  Ihej  have  pas&ed, — and  have, 
nu  lioubU  in  imagioatioa,  already 
measured  their  owd  strength  with 
theirs.  Evtry  tbinp  has  aided  to 
bring^  them  into  contact  with  all 
the  dead  and  iiU  the  lirin^  ^nius  m 
the  world;  and  wo  may  be  assured 
that  they  hare  aD  amhitiou  to  excel 
in  the  department  of  letters  no  le^ 
than  in  arts  or  in  arms. 

It  18  with  preat  inf crest,  under 
this  persuasion,  tliat  we  look  into 
every  American  publicRtinn,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  which  seems  to 
give  any  promise  of  Hie  coming 
\vatar.  An  amusing^  little  work 
has  just  been  put  into  our  hands, 
called  the  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey 
Crnjon,  Esq.  published  in  the  pre- 
terit year  at  N»;w  York.  It  ha*  frjily 
confirmed  our  idea;  and  although 
there  are  in  it,  no  douht,  several 
marU«  of  the  childhood  of  iitvrature, 
•Qch  a?,  affected  imitations  of  the 
weaker  aod  more  sickly  parts  of  our 
pathetic  writers,  still  st  shows,  io 
many  passages,  an  aspiration  after 
an  excellence  which  ii  by  no  means 
unattaiued.  It  proves  to  us  distinct- 
ly, that  there  is  mind  working  in 
America,  and  that  there  arc  mate- 
rials, loo,  for  it  too  work  upon,  of  a 
very  lingular  and  romantic  kind. 
Mrs.  Grant  had  before  shown  uh,  in 
her  tine  spirited  sketch  in  the  Ameri- 
cnn  Lady,  that  tlie  reminiscences  of 
that  couutr)-  mi^ht  at  least  go  *  six- 
ty ^eai-s  bock,  and  that,  when  we 
got  to  that  period,  wc  came  into  a 
very  peculiar  chanicter  of  society, 
almost  Ai  curious  and  interesting  as 
any  thing  described  in  Waverly.  In 
the  work  before  us  there  in  a  short 
Cancifal  tale,  which  gives  us  a  no- 
tion of  what  ffiay  be  made  of  such 
materials;  and  we  shall  not  scrufdc 
in  a  future  Number  to  lay  it  entire 
before  our  reader*.  At  present  we 
rather  prefer  to  ^^ive  them  the  open- 
ing of  this  attractive  little  work.  No 


one  wiU  desputc  but  that  Uss  i 
ten    with    feelin?    and     eirgance. 
There  may  be -ii  '     v  traces  of 

the  afiiectation  ul  uoed,  bat 

wecannothelpt' 
a  view  of  Amen< 
not  only  Vr-rv  .;, 
promise.  F. 
both  at  thi^ 
great  measure,  with  a  literature  of 
Scoti^h  manufacture.     We  should 
not  be  much  surprised  were  we  U> 
live  to  see  the  day  when  w<«.  io  our 
turn  Shall  be  gaping  I 
and  poems  from  the  o; 
Atlantic,  and  wheu.  u-.  iv.r  file 
of  our  own  bards  and  romance 
fehall  have  Ladies  of  the  Lake  ( 
Ontario,  and  Talcs  of  My  Lan 
from  Goose-crcU-   f*  •  •  ■ 
to  those  from  <  ^ 
our  parts,  wc  hr.' 
sioo  to  the  a'Jgury;  and  wc  cannot 
hut  regard  it  as  a  most  paltry  and 
contemptible    Hlt!ene«s,   quite  uij- , 
worth}"  of  the  maternal  majesty  of  i 
England,  not  to  look  with  an  ejeof  j 
love  aud  deliglit  upon  all  that  is  pro- 
misingin  the  rising gcr  " 'ri eri- 

ca.    It  tniJ!  rise,  wo  a»- 

stired,  and  come  intotJu> .  «\  n  m  wbat- 
cver  temper  we  may  be  pleased  to  , 
regard  it.     But  we  Ik^-- 
viction  of  the  fund  •■ 
and  generosity  in  the  f     ^ 
that,  whenever  any  work  with 
stamp  of  eminent  merit   is 
from  the  American  mint,  it  will  be' 
hailed  in  the  parent  country  with  a 
glow  of  eager    enthasiasm.     Not- 
with<;tandinef  the  dull  sarcasms  and 
stupid  prejudices  out  of  which  Scot-  , 
land  was  so  long  forced  to  fight  oer  j 
way,  the  English  were  yet  not  back-.i 
ward  in  ackuowledq-iog  the  excel- 
lence of  our  diatiDguisbcd  writefjy 
Johnson  himself  was  obliged  more  J 
than  once  to  growl  oni  his  urcinoha-  1 
tioo,  aud  he  gave  it  snd 

withsome  degree  of  lu  n  hen 

he  did  give  it.     ^'nc  ihotv  is  out  a 
little    distinction    attached   to    the  | 
very  name  of  a  Stoffliman,  and  we 
feel  that  our  neiglitwirs  hoootrr  o«  | 
because  wc  have  fixKo   oof  birtbl 
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i«  «ame  air  willi  Hnmc, 
'Kobcrlfton,  Smith,  Stewart,  Blair, 
^Aliaoo,  Burns,  Scott,  and  CampbeU. 
^Tbe  lUerary  glory  of  America  is  yet 
to  come;  but  we  doubt  not  that  it  is 
comiog^,  and  we  think  we  can  dis- 
cern the  dawn  streaktnp  the  horizon 

•  even  in  the  shght  sketches  we  are 
now  about  to  present  to  our  readers. 

The  Monthly  Revine,  for  Decem- 
ber,   notices   the  repubhcution   iu 
Eogrland  of  Mr.   Vaux'a,  '  Life  of 
Beoexft' — abstains  from    all   com- 
mendation of  the  work,  butconfiues 
its  censure  to  the  '  arrangement  of 
thematenals.^     The  g^lory  liowevcr 
'is  conceded  to  Benrzft  of  Itavinjf 
'  been  the  eurliest  promoter   of  tlie 
abolition,  and  the  prompter  of  Wil- 
"berforce  and  ^'larkson  in  their  Lo- 
"  noarable  efforts.     '  In  this  field  of 

•  humanity  he  was  the^Vft  labourer.' 
Tiejirtt  nijbcd  the  voice  of  mercy 

•  against  this  iniquitous  traffic,  &c. 
"  a  meed  of  praise  which  lately  wasde- 

nied  him  by  the  •  Eclectic  Review* 
The  Eclectic  Revicte^  for  January 
also  has  an  article  upon  the '  Sketch 
"Book,'    with     copious    quotations. 
*  This  publication,'  it  commences, 
'  wo  c'"**'  tn-iy  be  taken  as  a  rather 
favourable   specimen  of  American 
fugitive  literature.'  TVjc  *  Voyag^e,' 
i«  called  *  a  little  too/jir.'  Rip  Van 
"Winkle*  a  characteristic  and  well 
told  legend. '    This  is  almost  all  of 
opinion  expressed   upon  the    work 
— the  writer  then  remarks  upon  the 
essay  on  '  English  writers  io  Amen- 
C3u' '  It  must  be  granted  thut  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  been 
repesented  tous.of  late,by  travcllej* 
of  aj>  inferior  class;  men  either  uf  tit- 
lie  education, or  degraded  character, 
or  who  were  raving  under  thf  half 
insanity  of  some  political  infatua- 
lioQ.  It  is  certain  al«o  that  these  re- 
intatiooB  or  misrcpresenialions 
lave    been    inverted,  exaggerated 
and  promulgated  with  more  industry 
than  conscience,  and  that  they  have 
^'been  received,  we  might   say  de- 
,  among  us  with  that  sort  of 
minate  readiness  which  be- 


trays the  influence,  both  of  sordid 
fear  and  malignant  agitation  in  the 
public  mind.' 

The  London  Literary  Gazette  of 
EVecr.  11th.  contains  a  few  remarks 
on  Mr.  Walsh's ^/i^m/;  concluding 
with  thefolluwing  tucuJ  and  nirurnte 
sentences:  '  It  is  a  contrast  to  Brist- 
ed's  able  u'ork,  and  though  exceed- 
ingly prolix  and  exceedingly  bigot- 
ted  to  one  side  of  the  question,  fuU 
of  matters  that  are  not  ent^rtaming. 
In  one  sentence  we  can  characterize 
the  author  '  be  justifies  the  sJave 
trade.' 

Childhtiod  of  Madame  de  Staei. 

(yVo7ft  the  '  Hkeich*  nf  her  Life,  SfC. 

by  JiJde.  de  Hatuj^vre.) 

•  Mademoiselle  Nccker,  when  an 
infant,  was  full  uf  cheerfulness,  vi- 
vacity, and  tVankness.  Her  complex- 
ion was  rather  brown,  but  animat- 
ed, and  her  large  black  eyes  alrea- 
dy sparkled  wiUi  kindness  and  intel- 
ligence. The  carre«ses  ofherfa- 
ther,wbo  incessantly  encouraged  tlie 
cbikl  to  prattle,  were  a  little  at  va- 
riance with  the  more  rigid  plan  of 
Madame  iNeckert  but  the  applauses 
excited  by  her  sallies  encouraged 
her  continually  to  utter  new  ones; 
and  already  she  answered  t)»e  per- 
petual pleasantries  of  Mr.  Nectcer 
with  that  mixlurc  of  gayely  and  ten- 
derness, which  so  frequently  mark 
her  conversation  with  him.' 

♦  Mademoiselle  >i'ecker  seems  to 
have  had  a  premature  youth  instead 
of  infancy-  In  every  thing  related 
tu  me  on  this  subject,  1  find  only  a 
single  circumstance  beariug  the 
stamp  of  that  age,  and  even  iu  this 
the  propenRities  of  talent  are  obser- 
vable. In  her  childhood  she  umuscd 
herself  with  cutting  out  paper  king* 
and  queens,  and  making  them  act  a 
tragedy.  She  used  to  hide  Lerself 
to  eujuy  this  amusement,  which  was 
forbidden  her:  and  hence  she  acquir- 
ed the  only  trick  she  was  ever  known 
to  have,  that  of  turning  about  be- 
tween ber  fingers  a  little  flag  of  pa- 
per or  leaves. 

<  To  give  an  idea  at  once  of  Made- 
moiselle Nccker  attbe  ag«of  eWen 
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..years,  and  the  house  of  her  mother 
ftl  that  period,  I  shall  quote  a   few 
ASkges  from  a  delig;htrui  piece  on 
infancy  of  Madarne  de  Staei, 

ritten  by  a  lady  of  groat  wit,  IVlid- 
arne  Rilliet,  theo  Maiiame  Hiiber, 
.swho  was  always  very  iatimale  with 
rlier-     Tiie  excellent   education  of 
.'Madajne    lluber,   and  an  ancient 
family  iolimacy,  having^  led  Madame 
Necker  to  be  dcsirtus  of  her  be> 
oiog  ti»e  friead  of  her  daughter, 
»lie  relates  her  first  interriew  with 
Mademoiselle   Necker,   the  traas- 
port-H  of  the  latter  at  the  idea  of  bar- 
ing a  companion,   and  the  promites 
the  made  of  loving  her  forever. 

* "  She  spoke  to  me  with  a 
warmth  and  facility  which  were  aJ- 
jpeady  eluqueoce,  and  made  a  great 

impression  on  me We  did 

-  Dot  play  like  children:  she  asked  mc 
immediately  what  lestoos  I  learned, 
whether  [  were  acquainted  with  any 
foreign  languages,  and  if  I  went  fre- 
quently to  the  play.  When  (  told 
her  that  I  had  been  only  three  ar 
four  time^,  she  expressed  her  regret, 
promised  that  I  should  go  often  with 
her,  and  added,  that  at  our  return 
we  would  write  down  the  subject  of 
the  pieces,  and  note  what  bad  ap- 
peared striking  to  us,  as  was  her 
custom  .... 

*  *^  She  said  to  me  afterwards:  We 
will  write  to  each  other  every  morn- 
ing- Wc  entered  the  drawing* 
room.  By  the  side  of  iMr.  IVecker's 
artn-chair  wa«  aiitlle  wooden  stool, 
ou  which  1)14  damghter  seated  her- 
self, obliged  to  sit  very  upright. 
Scarcely  had  she  taken  her  custom- 
ary place,  when  three  or  four  old 
persons  came  up  to  her  and  accoet- 
od  her  with  the  tenderest  regard. 
One  of  them,  who  had  on  a  tittle  bob 
wig  took  her  hands  in  his.  and  held 
them  a  long  dine,  conversing  with 
her  as  if  she  had  been  6ve-aBd- 
tweoty.  This  was  Abbe  RaynaJ. 
The  others  were  Messrs.  Thomas 
and  Marmonlel,  the  Marquis  of  Pe- 
tay  and  Baron  von  Grunm.  When 
WQsat  down  to  table,  you  should 
hare  seen  how  atteuiive  the  was.' 


She  nttered  not  a  word,  yet 
seemed  as  it  speaking  in  her 
all  her  flexible  features  displayed 
much  expression.    Her  eyes  ml" 
ed  the  looks  and  molion<$  of  li 
who  spoke:  you  woulil  hare  itaid 
seized  their  ideas  before  she  he 
them-     She  was  mistress  of  ere 
subject,  even  politico,  which  at  tlut' 
time  had  become  one  of  the  leading 
topics  of  conrer^alion  .... 

'  '*  After  dinner  a  great  deal 
company  came  in.     Every  one 
commg  up  to  Mr.  Necker  had  some-] 
thing  to  say  to  bis  daughter,  either j 
complimenting  or  joking  her  . 
She  answereJ  all  with  ease  and  ele-' 
gancc:  the)'  look  [pleasure  in  attack^ 
ing  her,  embarrassing  her,  excitiof  j 
iu  her  that  litUe  imagination  wbick 
already  appeared  so  brilliant      The 
men  mo^t  di*iti:jguished  for  their  ta* 
lents  were  tho*e  who  were  most  ea- 
ger to  make  her  talk.     They  askel 
an  account  of  what  she  wait  reading, 
pointed  out  fresh  subjects  to  her, 
and  gavo  her  a  taste  for  study,  bj 
conversing  with  her  on  what  she  bai 
learned,  or  what  she  had  not.'" ' 

*■  She  composed  eulogies  and  por- 
traits. At  fifteen  she  made  extracts 
from  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  with  re- 
markfc.  Abbe  Raynal  wished  to 
prevail  on  her  to  write  somethiogoo 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Naotes 
for  his  great  work  This  inclios- 
tion  for  writing  was  not  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Necker,  which  nothing  but 
her  decided  excellence  could  hare 
induced  him  to  pardon,  for  he  was 
naturally  averse  to  female  authors. ' 

lllwninilUm  hv  vieont  tf  electric 
%/*/. -Professor  .Meinacko,ofHafle, 
has  just  succeeded  in  producing  a 
brilliant  illumination  by  means  of 
electric  light,  and  with  the  aid  of 
an  artificial  air  inclosed  in  gt»si 
tubes.  As  the  electric  sparks  pn>- 
pagate  themselves  to  infinity,  tli« 
Professor  thinks  it  will  be  possible 
to  light  up  a  whole  city  with  a  sin- 
gle electrifying  machine,  and  at  a 
very  trifiing  expense,  by  the  adop- 
tion and  probable  improvement  of  ib< 
apparatus  he  has  alreadj  inrented 
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NATURAL  baldness  appears  very  rare  among  Indians:  their 
hair  is  coarse  and  frequently  shaved  close  lo  the  head;  this 
with  grease  probably  has  the  effect  of  preserving  it.  The 
men  are  very  particular  in  the  manner  of  wearing  their  hair; 
each  one  adopts  a  peculiar  fashion  of  cutting  it,  which  lasts 
through  life  J  this  is  so  much  the  case^  that  in  describing  an 
Indian^  the  manner  in  which  he  wears  his  hair,  is  always 
aD  item  of  considerable  importance. 

Notwithstanding  the  exposure  of  the  heads  of  Indians  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  we  can  hear  of  no  instance  of  the 
disorder  called  with  us  coup  de  soleiL  In  travelling  over  the 
prairies  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  they  frequently  carry 
with  them  a  small  bush  to  keep  off  the  sun;  this  is  the  only 
protection  they  make  use  of. 

The  Indian  horses  are  small;  they  commence  using  them 
when  so  young  that  their  growth  is  stunted:  they,  however, 
possess  considerable  activity,  and  carry  immense  loads,  not- 
withstanding there  is  no  care  taken  of  them,  and  they  have 
np  food  but  the  grass  of  the  prairie.    In  the  winter  the  In- 
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dians  cut  down  the  cotton  wood  trees,  the  bark  of  wluch  aa  j 
very  excellent  food  for  their  horses. 

The  Kanses  are  certainly   increasing  in  number;    the  vil- 
lage is  crowded  with  children,  and  they  have  of  late  met  with 
no  severe  losses  in  war.     About  eight  years  ago  a  party  of 
eighty  men  went  over  to  war  against  the   Pawnee  L.oups: 
they  crept  up  to  the  com  fields,  where  the  women  were  at  ^ 
work  in  open  day,  and  killed   and  scalped  several  of  them:  | 
the  alarm  was  soon  raised,  the  Pawnees  turned  out,  mount- 
ed their  horses,  pursued,  overtook,  and  attacked  the  Kansea, 
and  finally  kiUed  thirty  of  thc'u-  best  warriors:  a  loss  of  this 
description  is  a  serious  diminution  of  national  strength,  and 
checks  for  a  long  time  the  spirit  of  enterprise;  and  although 
the  Kanses  have  displayed  since  considerable   gallantry  in 
repulsing  a  partj^  they  found  near  their  village,  yet  no  of-     » 
fensive  operations  have  been  undertaken  since  the  disaster  fl 
to  their  war  party. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  Indian  system  of  warfare  to  make  an 
attack  upon  a  whole  village,  or  even  to  enter  a  single  lodge. 
Their  wars  are  carried  on  by  war  parties,  of  from  five  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  who  move  with  great  caution,  gene- 
rally in  the  night;  these  parties  hang  round  their  enemy's  j 
village,  and  watch  their  opportunity  to  steal  horses,  or  meet  j 
stragglers,  whom  they  kill  and  scalp,  and  retreat  with  the  [ 
utmost  precipitation. 

The  Kanses  arc  now  at  war  with  the  Pawnees,  and  Ma- 
haws:  with  the  Ottoes  they  have  lately  made  peace.  The  his- 
tory of  their  war  with  the  Ottoes,  well  exemplify  the  manner 
in  which  their  wars  are  engendered  and  peace  made.  About 
eight  years  ago  the  Ottoes  were  at  war  with  the  Osages:  the 
Kanses  village  lies  between  these  tribes:  a  war  party  of  the 
Ottoes  returning  from  an  irruption  into  the  country  of  the 
Osages,  passing  near  the  Kanses  village,  one  of  the  war  par- 
I  ty  dropped  behind,  and  stole  several  horses.  As  he  was  con-  j 
f  veying  them  towards  his  village,  he  happened  to  be  met  by  a| 
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party  of  the  Kanses^  who  retook  the  horses,  beat  the  Indian 
severely  with  clubs,  discharged  a  gun,  loaded  with  powder 
only,  into  his  face,  and  left  him;  the  man  recovered  and 
reached  his  village.     The  next  spring  a  war  party  of  Ottoes 
went  out  to  revenge  this  insult,  and  killed  five  women  and 
children;  the  war  continued  until  the  fall  of  181&,  when  the 
Ottoes  sent  word  by  a  trader,  that  if  the  Kanses  wished  for 
peace,  and  would  send   up  some  of  their  head  men   with  a 
peace-pipe  to  make  it,  it  should  be  concluded.    The  trader 
found  the   Kanses  very  willing  to  make  peace,  and  on  his 
return  he  carried  with  him  several  of  the  head  men,  in  order 
to  effect  it.     The  Ottoes  were  at  that  time  out  hunting,  and 
separated   into  several  bands.     They  sent  word,  therefore, 
that  if  the  peace  makers  would  return  at  the  time  the  grass 
begins  to  grow,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  that  they  would  meet 
them  at  their  village,  and  treat  with  them.  Accordingly,  early 
in  1817,  eight  of  the    Kanses   were  despatched   to  the   Otto 
village,  to  make  the  peace:  on  their  arrival,  they  found  the 
Ottoes  had  abandoned  their  vallage  in  consequence  of  an 
alarm  of  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  the  Sioux.  They  des- 
patched two  of  the  party  to  the  place  to  which  the  Ottoes  had 
retired,  to  inform  them  of  their  arrival,  and  to  request  they 
would  name  a  place  where  they  could  meet;  these  runners 
had  no  sooner  delivered  their  message,  than  a  party  of  Ottoes, 
instigated  by  iheir  diabolical  passions,  sallied   out,  went  to 
the  spot  where  the  remaining  six  Indians  had  remained,  and 
killed  them  all.     This  transaction  was  considered  by  the  In- 
dians themselves  as  a  foul   stain  upon  the  character  of  the 
Ottoes:  they  excused  themselves  by  saying  that  the  party 
mistook  them  for  Sioux;  but  it  is  an  affair  they  are  ashamed 
of. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  issue  of  these  ncgocia- 
tions,  the  Kanses  were  still  anxious  for  peace;  and,  in  1819,  a 
party  of  them,  under  the  auspices  of  the  assistant  Indian 
agent,  again  ventured  to  the   Otto  village.     Their  arrival 
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threw  the  village  into  a  ferment,  in  which  the  women  evinced 
their  indignation,  and  wishes  for  the  war  to  continue,  by 
loud  reproaches,  and  threats  to  the  messengers.  They  were, 
however,  with  considerable  difficulty  got  into  a  lodg^,  and 
protected.  On  the  enusing  day  a  council  was  held,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  peace  should  be  made.  While  they  were 
debating  on  the  subject,  a  woman,  whose  husband  had  been 
killed  last  summer,  came  into  the  lodge,  with  a  knife  concealed 
under  her  buffalo  skin:  she  advanced  towards  one  ol  the 
Kanses  Indians,  and  made  a  desperate  stab  at  him;  fortu- 
nately one  of  the  Otto  Indians  saw  the  blow,  and  stopped 
it,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  a  wound  himself.  The  pipe  of 
peace  was  smoked,  and  five  horses  presented  to  the  mes- 
engers,   and  they  departed  in  safety.     No  stipulation,  or 

reement  of  any  kind  is  entered  into  on  these  occasions: 
the  parties  visit  each  other,  and  remain  peaceable,  undl 
a  new  outrage  is  committed,  either  by  killing  each  other,  or 
stealing  horses,  either  of  which  justifies  a  recommcncemenl 
of  hostility. 

As  we  wishsed  to  purchase  some  buffalo  meat  previous  to 
our  leaving  the  village,  we  intimated  our  wishes,  and  a  crier 
ascended  the  roof  of  the  lodge  and  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice  what  we  wanted.  The  lodge  was  soon  crowded  with  peo- 
ple, principally  women,  bringing  their  meat,  and  offering  it  for 
sale.  For  some  vermilion  and  calico,  and  a  few  awls,  we  pro- 
cured a  good  quantity  of  buffalo  meat.  They  are  very  fickle 
in  making  their  bargains,  and  frequently  after  it  was  conclu'  ■ 
ded,  they  would  insist  upon  a  return  of  the  article. 

Having  procured  three  Indians  to  guide  us  on  our  first 
day's  march  towards  La  Platte  river,  we  left  the  Kanses  vil- 
lage late  in  the  day  on  the  23d  of  August,  with  feelings  cer- 
tainly of  high  respect  for  the  civility  and  hospiulit>'  with 
which  we  had  been  treated.  After  proceeding  about  eight 
QLilcs,  we  halted  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  pitched  our 
tent, and  turned  otir  horses  to  graze.   In  the  dusk  of  the  even* 
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ing  wc  discovered  rushing  towards  us,  over  the  prairie,  a  large 
body  of  Indiana:  the  Kanses  fled  in  the  utmost  dismay.  Rely- 
ing for  security  upon  our  flag,  we  advanced  to  meet  them,  and 
were  greeted  with  the  usual  salutations  of  friendship:  they 
however  had  mounted  our  horses  before  they  reached  us,  and 
soon  crowded  round  our  camp  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and 
it  required  all  our  eflforts  to  prevent  their  plundering  our 
baggage-  Unfortunaiely,  our  interpreter  had  gone  out  hunting 
and  had  not  yet  returned.  The  chiefs  of  the  party  endeavour- 
ed to  restrain  their  warriors  from  plundering;  but  they  ap- 
peared to  have  but  little  influence.  Our  situation  was  for  some 
time  critical,  and  we  momemarily  expected  they  would  com- 
mence an  hostility  which,  from  their  superior  numbers,  could 
only  terminate  in  our  destruction.  After  remaining  in  this 
disagreeable  situation  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  the  Indians  be- 
came alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  interpreter  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  concluding  that  he  was  leading  on  the  Kanses  na- 
tion, they  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  carrying  with 
them  our  horses  and  several  small  articles  they  had  plunder- 
ed. It  was  now  dark,  and  we  were  apprehensive  that  the  In- 
dians would  return  upon  discevering  that  we  had  been  only 
joined  by  one  man:  we  carried  our  remaining  baggage  into 
a  thicket,  made  a  sort  of  barricade,  and  determined  to  defend 
ourselves  and  not  permit  them  again  to  suround  us.  We  pass- 
ed the  night  with  our  arms  in  our  hands  without,  however, 
being  disturbed. 

About  8  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  again  alarmed 
by  the  Indian  yell;  but  soon  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from 
our  frientls  the  Kanses,  who  came  towards  us  on  horseback. 
They  appeared  at  first  rather  disposed  to  be  disrespectful  to- 
wards us;  but  soon  relaxing  from  this  temper,  they  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  finding  us  safe,  and  acknowledged  that 
but  for  our  accidental  rencountre  with  this  war  party,  they  pro- 
bably would  have  stole  all  their  horses  and  killed  some  of 
the  people,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  party* 
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They  searched  for  and  found  the  place  where  the  Indt 
had  made  their  midraine  previous  to  advancing  on  our  camp: 
this  ceremony  always  takes  place  in  an  Indian  war  party  be- 
fore they  attack  or  go  into  danger.  Sticks  arc  stuck  up  in  ■ 
the  form  of  a  square,  and  on  them  are  placed  heads  of  birds,  ™ 
snakes,  and  other  things  considered  sacred  or  mystical.  The 
warriors  throw  off  their  travelling  robes,  enter  this  square  and 
paint  and  dress  themselves:  this  done,  they  stoop  down  before 
the  partizan  or  commandant  of  the  party,  who  puts  his  hand 
on  the  back  of  their  necks  and  giving  them  a  shove  out  of  the 
square,  they  are  then  prepared  for  battle.  After  some  con- 
vcrsatiou  the  Kanses  agreed  to  cany  our  remaining  baggage 
to  their  village.  They  appear  very  much  in  hopes  that  this 
rencountre  will  produce  hostility  between  the  whites  and 
the  Pawnees,  who  are  their  most  bitter  and  dreaded  enemy*  m 

The  whole  village   came  out  to  witness  our  return:  tlie^l 
received  us  again  with  hospitality,  and  we  returned  to  out 
old  lodge. 

Being  without  the  means  of  purchasing  horses,  it  was  im* 
possible  for  us  to  continue  our  journey  towards  La  Platte 
.river;  we  determined  therefore  to  make  towards  the  Isle  atut 
Vaches,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Missouri,  where  we  expect* 
ed  to  meet  the  troops  ascending.  We  find  we  can  borrow  xhrtt 
horses  from  the  Indians  for  this  route,  although  they  would 
not  lend  them  to  go  to  their  enemies  the  Pawnees.  ^ 

After  a  fatiguing  march,  over  a  country  of  rolling  prairie,^ 
wc  reached  the  Missouri  on  the  29th  of  August,  and  met 
the  expedition  at  the  Isle  aux  Vaches. 

The  troops  destined  to  ascend  the  river  were  concentrated 
5  on  the  3d  of  September:  it  was  determined  here  to  abandon 
the  Bteam-boat  transportation  entirely;  and  on  the  5th  of 
September,  the  troops  and  provisions  were  embarked  in  sixteen 
keel-boats  and  proceeded  on  their  destination.  Wc  find  the  i 
navigation  of  the  Missouri  exceedingly  difHcult:  indepcndentfl 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  the  chaoQel  is  every  where 
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v«xeU  with  concealed  sand  bars  or  bodies  of  trees  projecting 
above  the  water.  We  make  use  of  four  methods  to  propel  our 
boat:  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  efEcient  Is  cordelling;  this 
is  by  a  rope  fastened,  one  end  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  the 
other  to  the  top  of  the  mast;  to  the  centre  of  this  is  attached 
another  rope  which  reaches  to  the  shore,  and  the  boat  is,  by 
this  means,  dragged  along  by  the  men  who  walk  on  the  bank. 
It  is  so  frequently  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to 
change  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  bank  of  the  river  being 
sometimes  knee  deep  in  mud  and  the  men  having  often  to 
wade  for  hours  in  the  water  to  clear  sand  bars,  we  consider, 
if  we  average  ten  miles  a  day,  it  is  doing  very  well. 

The  sinuositiesof  the  river  are  80  numerous  that  sails  can 
be  but  litde  used:  it  requires  also  a  strong  breeze:  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a  wind  is  fair  for  any  considerable  distance,  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  wind  which  would  be  per- 
fectly fair  if  you  had  passed  the  bend  before  you,  is  so  strong 
against  you  that  you  are  unable  to  reach  the  point  when  it 
would  be  favourable.  Oars  are  of  but  little  use  except  in 
crossing  the  river;  and  the  fourth  means  we  use  are  poles. 
These  are  very  effectual  when  the  water  is  shoal;  the  bottom 
however  of  the  Missouri  is  so  unequal  that  we  make  but  lit- 
tle use  of  this  method.  To  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation 
may  be  added,  the  necessity  of  being  in  a  constant  state  of 
readines  and  preparation  to  repel  an  attack;  and  althougli  this 
contingency  is  not  at  all  to  be  expected,  yet  it  occasions  no 
relaxation  of  caution  on  our  part.  The  troops  encamp  in  or- 
der of  battle,  and  after  dragging  the  boats  all  day,  frequent- 
ly wet;  at  night  their  arms  are  inspected,  the  encampment 
cleared,  and  many  of  them  called  to  mount  guard.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  these  exposures,  such  is  the  salubrity  of 
the  climate  that  no  increase  of  sickness  has  taken  place  among 
the  troops. 

After  twenty-five  days  incessant  toil  we  reached  the  Coun- 
cil BluiT,  and  a  position  being  selected  a  few  miles  above  it 
VOL.  I.  44 
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finr  the  purpose,  the  erection  of  a  cantonment  was  commen- 
ced.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  La  Platte  rivcrj 
there  is    little  variation  in  the  appearance  of  die   countrrjl 
the   bottoms  are   rich^  and    heavily    timbered:    beyond    La 
Platte^  large   prairies  approach  the  river:   in  fact,    only  oc- 
casionally points  that  are  timbered;  the   growth   becomes 
more  inclining  to  cottonwood^  and  deteriorating  somewhat  in 
size.  Immediately  above  the  Council  Bluff,  the  prairie  joins  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  On  the  first  of  October, 
the  Indian  agent  held  a  council  with  the  Ottoe  tribe  of  In- 
dians. This  nation  resides  about  thirty  miles  from  the  coun- 
cil bluff  on  La  Platte  River.    The  Ottoes,  were  once  a  more    i 
powerful  nation,  than  they  are  at  present:  they  formerly  re«fl 
sided  on   the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri;  being  redu-     ' 
ced  by  the  small   pox  and  their  enemies,  they  emigrated 
to  their  present  position,  which  is  near  the  Pawnees,  with 
whom  they  are  now  in   strict  alliance  and  friendship. 

They  have  increased  within  the  last  six  or  seven 
very  rapidly,  and  have  received  some  accession  of  strengdl' 
by  a  union  with  the  remnant  of  the  Missouri  nation;  and  a 
number  of  families  of  the  Jowas  tribe:  they  can  muster  pro- 
bably three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors;  and  are  esteemed 
the  bravest  Indians  on  the  Missouri,  and  although  a  small 
nation,  they  are  held  in  great  respect,  by  their  neighbour!. 
They  have  always  manifested  strong  attachment  to  the 
whites,  and  independent  of  their  bravery,  have  more 
independence  of  spirit  and  generosity  than  most  Indians. 
In  aUempting  to  save  a  boat,  that  was  lost  last  summer,  they 
made  the  most  disinterested  exertions.  And  when  infor- 
med how  severe  a  loss  it  was  to  the  trader,  to  whom  it  be* 
longed,  they  determined  to  sell  him  all  the  furs  they  made, 
and  to  pay  him  strictly  and  liberally,  all  he  had  credited.  By 
the  fulfilment  of  this  determination,  though  the  trader 
had  lost  S2OUO,  he  was  fully  remunerated.  They  are  losing 
however  their  respect  forthe  whites,  and  becoming  drunk- 
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ardSf  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  and  collision  among 
traders. 
■  The  Ottoes  are  now  at  war  with  the  Osa^s,  Sioux,  and 
Foxes.  The  Osages,  they  think  very  contemptuously  of,  the 
Sioux  they  appear  to  dread:  with  the  former  they  have 
warred  from  time  immemorial;  their  war  with  the  Sioux, 
commenced  in  1813,  in  this  way: — A  war  party  of  Sioux, 
consisting  of  twenty,  in  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
cursion against  their  enemies,  the  great  Pawnees,  passed 
near  the  Ottoe  village:  they  happened  to  discover  an  Ottoe 
alone  in  the  prairie,  and  attempted  to  cut  Iiim  off;  he  fortu- 
nately perceived  them,  got  to  his  horse,  mounted,  and  gained 
the  village.  The  whole  nation  sallied  out,  and  attacked  the 
party  on  horseback.  They  defended  themselves,  as  they  always 
do,  with  great  desperation;  the  fight  was  carried  on  for  some- 
time, at  a  distance,  during  which  the  Sioux  killed  five  of  the 
Ottoes;  the  Ottoes  finding  they  were  thus  losing  their  men, 
made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  Sioux,  and  killed  all  but  one; 
this  one  they  wished  to  take  prisoner,  he,  however,  most  cour- 
ageously, defied  the  whole  of  them,  refused  to  surrender, 
drove  his  last  arrow  through  the  man  who  approached  him, 
and  only  ceased  to  resist  with  death «  The  news  of  this  ca- 
tastrophe soon  reached  the  Sioux,  and  generated  a  war  that  has 
ever  since  continued. 

The  Ottoes,  like  other  Indians,  never  operate  in  masses. 
Their  war  parties  are  usually  small;  when  a  large  party  goes 
out,  they  have  a  commander  for  the  whole,  and  commanders 
for  each  ten  or  twelve  men.  Those  selected  for  these  sta- 
tions, are  generally  proved  warriors.  During  their  time  of 
service,  they  exercise  considerable  authority,  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  outrages  by  individuals  of  the  party,  although 
they  frequently  inflict  corporeal  punishment  in  the  most 
summary  way.  The  authority  they  possess,  is  purchased  by 
exposing  themselves  first  on  all  occasions  of  danger,  and  by 
continual  watchfulness.     These  war  parties,  generally  leave 
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^c  village  in  the  night,  without  intimating  their  route; 
ticularly  if  the  party  is  made  up  without  the  consent  of  the 
chief,  or  against  the  will  of  the  nation. 

The  courage  of  an  Indian  is  seldom  of  the  descripli 
which  we  call  constitutional;  it  is  rather  a  frenzied  dcsi 
feeling,  the  result  of  uncontrolled  passions,  than  the  aobcr 
lictate  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  calm  determination  to  bcM 
"unmoved  in  the  midst  of  peril.  Individuals  attracted  by  the  ^ 
glare  of  glory  and  distinction,  or  the  fear  of  shame,  may  per- 
form acts  of  great  valour,  but  in  speaking  of  their  generel 
military  deportment,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  easily  ap- 
palled by  a  bold  imposing  front,  that  they  never  attack  bold-^ 
ly  where  they  know  danger  positively  to  exist,  nor  will  theyl 
stand  a  vigorous  charge,  if  there  is  any  probability  of  escape 
by  retreating.  Several  instances  have  occurred  on  the  Mis- 
souri, in  which  parties  of  white  men,  have  repulsed 
times  their  number  of  Indians. 

Braver)',  however,  among  Indians,  is  a  characteristic  of 
last  importance;  without  it  no  man  receives  political  or 
other  consideration.  Generosity  is  a  virtue  next  in  con- 
sequence to  bravery;  and  in  fact,  without  the  exercise  of  it, 
no  chief  can  arrive  at  any  influence.  The  reputation  of  giv- 
ing freely  to  their  young  men,  and  entertaining  strangers, 
must  form  part  of  a  chief^s  character.  I  am  poor,  J  have 
nothing,  (said  the  old  *  Long  Hairs'  to  us,)  but  why  is  it  so? 
It  18  because  I  am  a  great  man,  and  give  freely  whatever  I 
possess. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  the  Ottoes  performed 

eir  war  dances:  a  ring  was  formed  by  the  warriors,  those  io  J 
it  beat  time  in  a  low  key  on  a  drum,  with  a  stick,  and  with  fl 
their  voices.  A  warrior  jumped  up  from  among  them,  took 
the  tomahawk,  and  began  to  dance,  and  recite  his  exploits 
in  war,  going  round  and  round  the  outside  of  the  circle. 
"SVhen  he  had  finished,  the  tomahawk  was  taken  by  another; 
their  speeches  were  not  inelegant,  and  the  gestures  they  made 
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use  of,  were  graceful  and  appropriate;  they  appeared  to  more 
advantage  on  this  occasion,  tlian  they  did  in  council.  Their 
exploits  appear  to  rank  in  importance,  in  this  way:  1st,  captur- 
ing a  man  alive j  2d,  touching  an  enemy  the  first  after  he  is 
killed  in  battle;  this  is  considered  a  much  greater  honour 
than  to  kill  a  man  in  action.  They  say  it  is  no  proof  of  cour- 
age to  kill  a  man  from  a  distance,  and  probably  by  an  acci- 
dental shot.  But  to  advance  up,  and  touch  a  man  who  has 
been  killed,  is  evidence  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  come  near 
the  enemy.  The  third  degree  of  exploit  is  killing  and  scalp- 
ing a  man  in  war.  After  that,  killing  women  and  children, 
stealing  horses,  and  striking  a  man  in  anger.— After  this, 
they  boast  of  their  generosty,  or  magnanimous  actions^  giv- 
ing away  horses,  or  having  entertained  so  many  strangers.  On 
one  occasion,  a  man  rose  up  and  said,  **  I  was  once  in  the 
middle  of  an  immense  prairie,  I  gave  away  there,  my  horses^ 
my  bow  and  arrows,  my  gun,  my  lodge  and  every  thing  in  it. 
I  burnt  the  wood*  I  had  collected,  and  carried  so  far;  and  I 
scattered  the  ashes^  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  I  re- 
tained notliing  but  my  squaws,  and  my  children.* 

On  these  occasions,  the  greatest  attention  to  the  truth  is 
always  paid.  The  actions  of  each  individual,  are  in  fact,  so 
well  known  throughout  the  tribe,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deceive  them,  with  exaggerated  stories.  If  an  Indian 
boa!>ts  of  his  having  performed  any  thing,  that  is  not  of 
common  notoriety,  he  is  requested  to  produce  proof  of  his 
assertions:  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  incurs  what  an  Indian 
very  much  dreads,  the  opprobrium  of  public  opinion. 

The  Ottoes  are  much  attached  to  the  whites,  and  notwith- 
standing the  high  opinion  they  entertain  of  their  own  nation, 
can  be  readily  brought  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  whites.     A  trader  travelling   with  an  Ottoe  chief,  after 

•  la  the  immense  plains  on  iWe  MisBOuri,  timber  for  fuel  is  so  ?cry 
•carce,  that  the  Indians  frequently  carry  it  with  them  on  tlieir  pack 
hones,  great  diBtaucea. 
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they  had  halted  one  evening,  made  their  fire,  and  were 

iog,  had  the  following  dialogue: 

Chief,     1  think  we  IndianS)  have  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  white  people. 

Trader.     Why  do  you  think  so? 

Chief,  Because  we  can  make  bows  and  arrows  better, 
shoot  buffaloe,  approach  an  enemy,  and  endure  cold 
heat  better;  white  men  are  lost  in  the  plains,  and  do  not  know 
how  to  subsist  themselves. 

Trader,  But  this  is  because  th^  are  unaccustomed  to 
these  things:  am  not  I  who  have  been  $o  long  among  yoo,  qoite 
as  expert  as  any  of  you. 

Chief  That  is  true,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  while  aum 
80  active  as  you? 

Trader.  But  can  you  Indians  make  a  gun  or  gun*powder, 
or  calico,  or  a  watch? 

Chief  Ah!  (laughing)  you  have  me  now;  I  know  well 
enough  that  the  great  Spirit  has  made  white  men  more  sensi- 
ble than  Indians. 

Single  combats  or  duels  are  ver)'^  uncommon  among  In- 
dians, An  appointed  combat  never  occurs,  and  it  would  be 
entirely  at  variance  with  their  ideas  of  bravery,  or  the  point 
of  honour,  to  place  themselves  on  an  equality  with  their  an* 
tagoolst.  If  an  Indian  is  injured,  he  thinks  himself  justified 
in  obtaining  revenge  by  any  method,  however  foul  to  us  it 
may  appear. 

The  troops  continued  at  work  on  the  cantonment:  on  the 
10th  of  October,  the  council  was  held  with  the  Pawnee  In- 
dians. 

The  Pawnees,  are  a  numerous  nation  of  Indians;  once  the 
most  numerous  on  the  Missouri,  and  probably  quite  equal 
to  any  of  them"  now;  they  are  certainly  the  most  powerful  in 
our  neighbourhood.  They  are  divided  into  four  bands:  The 
great  Pawnees,  residing  on  La  Platte  river,  about  100  miles 
above  its  mouth:     The  Pawnee  Loups,  reside  on  the  Loup 
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fork  of  La  Platle  river,  within  20  miles  of  the  great  Pawnees; 
And  the  Pawnee  republic,  so  called,  from  their  former- 
ly residing  on  the  Republican  fork  of  the  Kanscs  river, 
from  whence  they  w^ere  driven  by  their  wars  with  the  Oaa- 
ges  and  Kanses,  and  they  now  reside  near  the  great  Pawnees. 
The  fourth  band  appears  to  be  very  little  known  to  the 
whites;  they  resides  on  the  red  river. 

The  bands  near  this  post,  as  near  as  we  can  judge,  can 
muster  the  following  number  of  warriors. 

The  Great  Pawnees,  -  .  -  -  700 
The  Pawnee  Loups,  ...  -  350 
The  Pawnee  Republicans  -         -         -         300 

they  arc  within  three  days  march  of  the  Council  Bluif. 

When  these  bands  were  visited  by  the  late  general  Pike 
in  1806,  the  Pawnee  Loups,  and  the  Pawnee  Republican* 
were  at  war,  they  are  now  in  a  state  of  profound  peace  and 
as  the  three  bands  live  so  near  to  each  other,  ihey  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  one  nation. 

The  Pawnees  arc  now  at  war  witfi  the  Osages,  Kanses, 
Sioux,  and  Spaniards:  their  war  excursions  are  very  fre- 
quently carried  info  the  settlements  of  the  latter,  from  whence 
they  procure  a  great  many  fine  horses;  they  likewise  obtain 
horses  from  the  nations  south  of  them,  for  their  blankets, 
gtins,  &c.  their  horses  they  sell  again  to  the  nations  on  the 
Missouri,  for  double  or  treble  the  quantity;  they  appear  to 
prefer  obtaining  European  goods,  by  this  species  of  traffic, 
to  hunting  for  beaver,  and  other  valuable  furs;  and  their 
trade  is  of  very  little  importance  to  the  whites. 

Their  war  parties  last  summer,  brought  them  in  near  four 
hundred  horses  principally  stolen  from  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. Formerly  they  held  the  Spaniards  in  great  respect, 
as  they  put  large  detachments  of  troops  into  their  country. 
Since  1806,  however,  the  Spaniards  have  not  done  so,  re- 
strained probably  by  the  consideration,  that  the  tcrrltorj'  be- 
to  the  United  States,  and  being  debarred  from  the 
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only  eficctual  means  of  checking  Indian  depredation; 

•ettlements    are   placed  in  the   same   unfortunate   si' 

that  ours  were  on  the  borders  of  Florida. 

The  agT-iculturc  of  the  Pawnees,  is  about  the  same 

Kanses,  and  Ottocs;  like  them,  they  only  reside  in  their  ril 

ages,  during  the  intervals  of  plantiog  and  gathering  theii 
Lcorn;  living  nearer  the  hibitual  haunts  of  the  buffalo, 

6iose  nations,  they   subsist  more   exclusively  upon   it; 

never  hunt  on  the  Missouri,  and  have  but  little  intercourse 

rith  the  whites. 
TTiey  are  a  proud,  haughty  people,  and  have  great  ideas; 

of  their  own  strength  and  importance.     One   of  their  prin* 
cipal  men  told  the   interpreter  *  What  do  we  care    for  the 
whites;  did  not  our  fathers  live  very  well,  without  knowing 
that  such  people  had  an  existence?     Have  we  not  plenty  of 
buffalo  meat,  and  corn,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  to  give 
our  friends,  when  they  come  to  see  us;  and  what  Pawnee  is 
so  poor,  that  he  cannot,  if  he  choose,  give  his  guest  a  horse  to 
ride  home?     Who  is  Acre  in  the  world,  that  does  not  know 
of  the  bravery,  and  numbers  of  the  great  Pawnee   nation.* 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  good   opinion  they  have  of 
themselves,  they  are  believed,  to  be  less  warlike  than  their 
neighbours,    owing  to  the    comparative   ease,   with    which 
they  live,  subsisting  entirely  on  buffalo,  which  they  find  so 
ncnr  ihcm.     The  chace  of  the  buffalo,  besides  being  less  la* 
borious  than  that  of  elk  or  deer;  does  not  require  the  use  of 
fire  arms,  with  which  the  Pawnees  arc  not  expert.     Their 
languagt:   is   more    guttural  than  that  of   the   Kanses  and 
OsHges,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  Sioux;   their  figures 
arc  tall  and  slim;  they  have  remarkably  high  cheek  bones, 
and  a  cei  tain  wildness  of  look,  that  is  peculiar  to  them. 
Their  government,  like  that  of  the  Ottoes,  is  an  hereditary 
aristocracy;  the  power  and  authority  of  which  is  very*  much 
dependent   upon   the  individual  character  of  the  principal 
chiefuin.    They  are  not  so  cleanly,  or,  rather  they  are  more 
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filthy,  io  their  persons,  lodg^es  and  cooking,  than  the  other 
tribes.  There  is  a  custom  among  these  Indians,  of  swear< 
ing  they  will  not  survive  the  death  of  a  certain  friend,  or 
friends,  that  frequently  leads  them  to  desperate  deeds.  About 
two  years  since  a  trader,  descending  the  Arkansaw,  with 
&ome  packs  of  beaver,  and  about  thirty  men,  was  attacked 
by  a  party  of  three  hundred  Pawnees.  They  made  a  breast- 
work  of  their  packs  of  beaver,  and  finally  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing off  the  Indians,  killing  five  or  six  of  them.  After  the 
Indians  had  despaired  of  success,  and  were  about  giving  up 
the  attack,  two  Indians,  who  had  lost  their  friends,  made  a 
furious  charge  by  themselves,  they  were  both  cut  to  pieces, 
the  memory  of  these  men  is  universally  cherished;  their 
Dames  are  celebrated  in  all  their  war  songs. 

The  Pawnees  find  that  formidable  animal,  the  white  or 
grizly  bear,  in  their  hunting  excursions  towards  the  head  of 
La  Platte  River.  On  the  Misouri,  it  is  seldom  seen  helow 
the  great  bend,  and  is  found  most  frequendy  on  the  Yellow 
Stone,  and  its  branches;  and  at  the  three  forks  of  the  Mis- 
souri. This  bear  will  usually  attack  a  man,  if  approached 
very  near.  Indians  consider  it  a  great  exploit  to  kill  one  of 
them.  When  they  are  alarmed,  they  rise  completely  erect 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  dart  forward  by  jumps;  they  move 
much  swifter  than  a  man  can  run,  rushing  forward  with  the 
utmost  ferocity,  their  mouths  wide  open,  and  snapping  their 
teeth,  which  makes  a  noise  like  the  shutdng  of  a  steel  trap;  a 
man  attacked  by  one  of  them,  on  the  open  plains  of  the  Mis- 
souri, has  but  litde  chance  of  escape,  if  there  be  neither  tree 
to  climb,  nor  water  to  uke  to.  The  tenacity  of  life  in  these 
animals  has  been  exaggerated, but  is  very  remarkable:  as  many 
as  thirteen  balls  have  been  put  into  them,  without  killing  them; 
but  there  are  also  instances  of  their  being  killed,  by  two,  or 
even  one  ball;  the  most  mortal  part  is  direcdy  under  the 
ear;  they  attack  and  kill  a  buffalo,  dragging  him  to  their 
haunts,  where  they  bury  if  they  do  not  wish  to  eat  him, 
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These  aminals  are  so  fierce,  ardent  and  furious^  that  then 
^  soon  exhaust  their  strength  in  pursuit;  they  are  hunted  byj 
the  Indians  on  horseback;  a  party  of  three  or  four  men,  weHl 
mounted,  approach  the  bear,  and  one  of  them  provokes  him  I 
to  pursue  him;  this  he  does  with  his  utmost  force;  the  horae^j 
man,  to  avoid  the  bear,  has  to  put  his  horse  to  his  metal;  heJ 
leads  him  round  a  circle,  towards  his  companions,  one  of^ 
whom  provokes  him:  he  is  easily  made  to  quit  the  old  par- 
suit^  and  join  in  the  new:  he  is  again  led  round,  and  again  j 
induced  to  pursue  a  fresh  horse:  the  bear  pursues  until  h« ' 
becomes  completely  exhausted,  lays  down  apparently  Ufe*d 
less;  is  perfectly  hont  du  combot,  and  may  be  approached^ 
and  shot  by  putting  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  his  ear,  Noth-  \ 
ing  can  be  more  animating,  it  is  said,  than  this  hunt;  there  itj 
no  danger  of  the  bear  overtaking  the  horse,  unless  he  (aQs;] 
if  however,  the  rider  should  be  thrown,  and  the  bear  get  a^ 
blow  at  him,  death  appears  inevitable — ouch  ia  the  immense 
force,  with  which  they  use  their  claws.  It  takes  a  bear  four  j 
or  five  years  to  attain  its  growth;  they  are  supposed  to  ar- 
rive at  a  very  old  age,  as  they  are  frequently  found  with 
their  claws  worn  out* 

The  Pawnee  Loups  occasionally  bum  their  prisoners  alive,  I 
"as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Great  Star  they  worship.     When  a  war 
party  goes  out,  they  sometimes  make  a  vow  that  if  they  tako 
any  prisoners,  they  will  sacrifice  them  to  the  Great  Star,  cz*jj 
pecting  it  will  tend  to  produce  success  in  war.     The   unfor> 
ttmate  victim,  thus  taken  and  destined  to  suffer,  is  delivercdj 
over  to  the  priests  and  jugglers,  who  confine  him  lo  whati 
|they  call  the  medicine  lodge,  where  all  the  meditotions  and 
'  magic  performances  are  executed;  the  victim  is  aware  of  the 
fate  that  awaits  him,  and  during  the  time  of  confinement  is  j 
feasted  on  the  most  delicate  viands,  to  make  him  a  fat  ac- 
ceptable offering.     He  remains  in  this  situation,  until   either  j 
the  time  of  planting  com,  or  the  going  out  of  a  war  party. 
He  ia  then  brought  out,  amidst  the  shouts,  and  screaming  of 
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At  village,  and  tied  to  a  crois,  with  his  arms  extended; 
the  old  men,  women  and  children,  rush  upon  him,  each  armed 
with  a  firebrand,  which  they  apply  to  the  body  of  the  suflFer- 
cr:  after  enduring  these  torments  for  some  time,  the  warriort 
draw  their  bows,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
are  terminated  by  his  being  pierced  with  an  hundred  arrows. 
The  body  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  crowd;  the  women  and  war- 
riors cut  off  the  fat,  the  former  to  grease  their  hoes,  the  lat- 
ter their  tomahawks  and  arrows;  the  one  believing  that  the 
com  will  grow  much  better,  in  consequence,  and  the  other 
that  they  will  have  more  success  in  war,  or  greater  plenty  of 
buffalo:  the  body  of  the  prisoner  is  burnt,  and  the  offering  is 
completed.  This  shocking  and  barbarous  custom  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  usual  practice  of  Indians  on  the  Mis- 
souri. With  most  nations  a  prisoner  is  safe  in  their  village, 
except  from  the  occasional  effervescence  of  the  rage  of  indi- 
viduals, from  which  no  person  is  secure.  About  two  years 
since,  a  Spanish  boy  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned  to 
be  sacriBced.  He  was  saved  however  by  the  greatest  exer- 
tions of  some  traders,  who  chanced  to  be  at  the  village;  it 
was  however  effected  with  great  diflBcuIty,  and  a  considera- 
ble expense  in  presents. 

Among  the  Pawnees,  and  some  other  nations,  there  is  kept 
with  great  reverence  and  care,  a  certain  bag,  containing 
many  things  deemed  by  these  superstitious  people  sacred; 
the  fingers  of  their  enemies,  the  rattle  of  the  ratdesnake, 
claws  of  the  white  bear,  and  certain  birds  stuffed;  they  sel- 
dom open  this  bag,  but  when  they  do  so  it  is  on  going  to 
war;  with  the  determination  of  not  returning  without  shed- 
ding human  blood;  no  warrior  ventures  to  return  without 
doing  this.  On  one  occasion  a  warrior,  who  had  opened 
this  bag,  was  out  for  six  months,  without  meeting  with  any 
opportunity  of  spilling  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  He  deter- 
mined to  return  and  kill  the  first  person  he  met:  he  returned 
accordingly,  and  the  first  person  he  met,  happened  to  be  his 
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their  wives  or  daughters  to  the  embraces  of  strangers-  Cha» 
tity  is  regarded  as  a  virtue,  or  rather  the  inconveniencies  at- 
tending its  violation,  amounts  among  the  unmarried,  to  a 
prohibition  of  the  crime.  Infidelity,  among  married  womeo, 
is  an  offence  for  which  the  husband  inflicts  punishment.  Ge- 
nerally corporal  castigation  with  a  club  or  whip;  or  it  produ- 
ces  a  separation  of  the  parties.  The  temper  of  the  husband 
is  the  tribunal,  by  which  the  extent  or  manner  of  punish* 
ment  is  regulated.  A  great  warrior,  who  had  once  discover- 
ed that  his  wife  was  unfaithful,  had  his  best  horse  saddled, 
put  a  fine  buffalo  skin  over  him,  and  ordered  his  wife  to  lead 
the  horse  to  the  lodge  of  her  lover;  when  he  came  out  be 
told  him  to  take  his  wife,  his  horse,  and  his  buffalo  skin;  be 
gave  them  all  to  him.  Such  instances  of  generosity  are 
believed  by  Indians  (when  they  suppose  fear  has  no  influ- 
ence) to  mark  the  great  man.  If  a  wife  supposes  herself  bad* 
ly  treated,  she  can  leave  her  husband,  go  to  her  relations,  or 
marry  another.  The  husband  cati  also  turn  off  his  wife  when 
he  chooses:  notwithstanding  this*  many  instances  of  long  con- 
tinued association  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  particular  matrimonial  ceremony  made  use  of; 
there  are  few  unmarried  men,  and  fewer  unmarried  wo- 
^^^  men,  among  Indians. 
^^H  In  communities,   where  commercial  transactions  extend 

^^^  merely  to  an  occasional  barter,  for  the  conveniences  of  life, 
I  where    wealth    give^   no    privileges    and    confers   no   im- 

■  portance,  and  where  the  subsistence  of  every  man,  is  ob- 

■  tained,  not  by  supplying  the  wants  of  others;  but  immediate- 

■  ly  from  the  forest,  there  can  be  but  little  necessity  for  mu- 
^L  nicipal  regulations,  to  settle  disputes  concerning  property. 
^H  No  tribunals  exist  for  the  trial  of  crimes;  their  difler^oces 
^^         arc   generally  setded   by   yielding   to   the    interference   of 
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IS,  or  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  as  to  what  is  proper 
to  be  done. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  the  Mahaw  Indians  arrived, 
having  been  sent  for  by  the  agent,  to  explain  the  motives  of 
our  expedition,  which  he  did  in  council  on  the  next  day. 

At  these  councils  a  circle  is  formed,  and  the  agent  having 
delivered  his  sentiments,  the  chiefs  rise  in  succession,  and 
make  their  speeches;  their  gesture  is  frequently  appropriate, 
and  sometimes  their  remarks  indicate  great  shrewdness.  Yet 
the  general  character  of  their  eloquence  is  garrulous  and 
colloquial,  nor  have  we  heard  any  thing  from  them  superior 
to  what  we  might  expect  from  the  most  shrewd,  among  a  bo- 
dy of  uneducated  white  men. 

After  the  council,  the  chiefs  were  invited  to  dine  with 
the  commanding  officer;  they  behaved  with  great  de- 
corum. Two  of  the  chiefs  objected  to  eating  the  meat  of  a 
buck,  which  formed  the  principal  dish  of  the  entertainers;  it 
was  their  medicine;  it  appears  that  when  a  man  becomes  of 
age,  he  selects  a  certain  animal  for  his  medicine,  and  studi- 
ously avoids  killing  or  eating  it.  This  medicine  is  frequently 
adopted  by  whole  families:  it  is  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance; the  two  chiefs  were  brothers.  Among  the  people  of 
this  tribe  are  three  men  in  the  dress  of  women.  We  were 
told  that  in  almost  every  tribe  there  are  two  or  three  men, 
who  assume  the  dress,  and  occupations  of  women:  cut  their 
hair  like  them,  associate  with  them,  make  moccasins,  cook, 
carry  wood,  &c.  and  in  some  instances  actuall)'  marry  men. 
These  people  are  regarded  with  that  sort  of  respect,  which 
Indians  hold  for  every  thing  that  relates  to  their  supersti- 
tions: they  think  that  the  great  spirit  has  ordered  these  things, 
and  that  they  must  treat  them  with  respect.  Among  the 
Osages,  however,  they  lost  the  veneration  in  which  they  were 
once  held.  One  of  them  was  detected  by  a  chief,  in  being 
guilt)  of  an  impropriety  towards  his  wife.  He  immediately 
aaaembled  some  of  his  warriors,  and  put  to  death,  not  only 
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the  man  who  had  injured  him,  but  all  the  men- women  im 

the  tribe. 

The  village  of  the  Mahaws  is  on  the  we«t  side  of  the 
Missouri,  about  100  miles  above  our  camp.  They  were  for- 
merly a  powerful  and  military  people,  but  about  eighteen 
years  ago^  they  were  very  much  reduced  by  the  small  pox. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  we  visited  the  M ahaw  camp:  we 
reached  it  after  dark  in  the  evening,  and  were  shown  to  the 
lodge  of  the  principal  chief,  the  Big  Elk;  a  squaw  unsaddled 
our  horses,  and  took  care  of  our  baggage;  and  we  entered 
the  lodge.  We  were  treated  with  great  politenesa;  a  aeat 
was  spread  for  us,  and  much  diligence  displayed  in  putting 
on  the  kettle,  picking  and  cutting  up  a  goose,  (the  only  freah 
meat  in  the  village,)  for  our  supper.  The  lodges  of  the  Ma- 
haws arc  made  of  buffalo  hides,  sewed  together;  and,  when 
■tretched  on  poles,  have  a  conical  Bgure,  with  a  diameter  of 
about  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  and  an  apt^rture  at  the  top,  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  smoke,  they  are  carried  on  their  win* 
ter  excursions,  and  form  comfortable  habitations,  and  secure 
protection  from  wind  and  rain. 

The  Mahaws  possess  better  dispositions,  and  less  ferocity 
of  temper  than  most  Indians.  These  characteristics  have 
induced  them  to  court  the  protection  of  the  whites,  and  to 
listen  to  their  advice,  as  to  remaining  at  peace  with  their 
neighbours.  They  boast  very  much  of  their  superior  attach- 
ment to  the  whites;  and  that  no  white  man  has  ever  been  kil- 
led, by  any  of  their  nation.  Depend  upon  it,  (said  their  prin- 
cipal chief  to  us  in  council)  that  if  any  wars  take  place  between 
us,  your  people  will  be  the  aggressors.  Since  I  was  a  litde  boy, 
white  men  have  come  to  our  village,  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and 
in  small  canoes.  Did  we  insult,  or  kill  them?  no,  we  treated  them 
with  kindness  and  hospitality.  The  blood  of  no  white  man 
has  yet  stained  the  hands  of  a  Mahaw;  and  shall  we  now 
for  the  Erst  time,  become  hostile,  when  the  woods  are  filled 
with  your  brave  soldiers. 
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The  principal  chief  of  the  tribe  is  the  Big  Elk,  a  very 
sensible  Indian,  but  too  much  addicted  to  whiskey,  we  have 
found  him  too  drunk  to  transact  business.  1  his  tribe  is 
Tery  much  divided  into  parties.  One  of  these  lately  severed 
from  the  nation,  and  now  live  on  the  waters  of  the  Big  Horn 
river. 

During  our  stay  in  the  village,  we  were  invited  to  many 
feasts;  and  among  others,  to  the  lodge  of  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated chiefs  Blackbird. 

Blackbird  was  a  chief  of  great  consideration,  not  only  in  hia 
own  tribe,  but  among  other  nations  on  the  Missouri.  Like 
most  ambitious  men,  he  cared  little  about  the  means  by  which 
he  should  arrive  at  unlimited  power;  that  made  use  of  by 
Blackbird  was  of  the  most  atrocious  kind.  He  procured 
from  a  trader,  a  considerable  quantity  of  arsenic;  with  which 
he  poisoned  every  man,  who  endeavoured  to  curtail  his  au- 
thority, or  who  did  not  implicitly  obey  his  commands.  It  it 
said,  he  destroyed  sixty  of  his  tribe,  by  means  of  this  poison. 
Blackbird  fell  a  victim  to  the  small  pox  about  18  years  ago: 
when  about  to  die,  he  directed  his  friends  to  carry  him  to 
the  top  of  a  high  hill,  near  the  village,  have  a  large  pit  dug 
to  put  his  horse  in  alive,  and  place  him  on  his  back  armed, 
and  iti  his  war  dress,  and  to  cover  them  over.  From  there, 
•aid  he,  I  will  sec  the  canoes  of  the  white  men,  as  they  pass 
and  repass  on  the  river.  I  will  sec  the  war  parties  of  my 
nation  going  out  and  returning;  I  shall  hear  your  rejoic- 
mgs  for  victory,  and  your  sighs  for  disaster.  This  injunc- 
tion was  faithfully  executed;  the  hill  was  for  some  time  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  holy;  and  retains  to  this  day,  the 
name  of  Blackbird's  hilL 

Little  respect  is  paid  to  old  age  among  the  Mahaws. 
When  it  arrives  with  all  its  infirmities,  the  old  man  becomes 
a  burthen  to  feed  and  to  carry.  He  is  treated  with  neglect  by 
all;  and  made  a  jest,  and  plaything  of  by  the  young  men 
and  boys.   They  left  at  the  trading  house,  a  few  years  since, 
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two  old  men  and  an  old  woman.  The  trader  remonstrated 
against  their  doing  so:  and  said  he  had  scarcely  food  enough 
for  himself;  they  told  him  they  would  leave  them,  and  if  he 
had  no  food  to  give  them,  they  might  starve.  The  trader' 
supported  them  during  the  winter;  and  when  the  Indians  re-! 
turned  from  their  buffaloe  hunt,  he  found  considerable  diffi* 
culty  in  persuading  them,  to  take  them  back,  although  they 
had  brought  plenty  of  meat. 

The  stealing  of  horses,  among  these  roving  bands  is  al- 
ways regarded  as  cause  for  hostility;  their  very  existence 
being  dependent  upon  them,  both  in  procuring  subsistence, 
and  in  avoiding  or  pursuing  their  enemies.  The  stealing 
of  com  is  thought  much  less  of.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
last  summer's  hunt,  the  Mahaws  found  the  Sioux,  with 
whom  they  are  at  peace,  taking  com  out  of  their  com  fieUis. 
The  chief  of  the  Mahaws,  told  his  warriors  not  to  touch,  or 
pursue  them:  that  com  was  made  to  eat,  and  that  the  Sioux 
might  take  it. 

Dogs  are  considered  by  the  Indians  as  a  great  delicacy; 
one  of  the  feasts,  to  which  we  were  invited,  consisted  of  a 
boiled  dog;  it  was  palatable,  although  they  had  cooked  it 
without  being  skinned,  and  merely  singed  off  the  hair,  which 
gave  a  smoky  taste  to  the  dish. 

The  attachments  growing  out  of  the  ties  of  relationship 
are  of  the  strongest  character,  and  extend  to  the  most  remote 
ramification  of  consanguinity.  Not  only  the  influence  of  every 
individual,  but  his  choice  of  obtaining  justice,  or  revenge  for 
injuries,  depends  in  fact,  upon  the  number  of  his  relations. 

Indians  inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  the  Missouri  are 
subject  to  weakness  of  the  eyes,  and  blindness;  this  arises 
from  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  plajn; 
from  the  light  particles  of  sand  drawn  by  the  winds^  togeth* 
er  with  the  ashes,  remaining  after  the  conflagration  of  those 
immense  prairies.  This  disorder  commences,  by  an  itchitxg 
pain  in  one  of  the  eyes,  inflammation,  and  soreness  foUbw,  the 
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dcsease  extends  itself  to  both  eyes,  and  is  attended  with 
soreness,  and  weakness,  for  a  long  time,  and  sometimes  in- 
deed terminates  in  total  blindness.  The  Indians  bleed  for 
this  disorder,  bj-  scarifying  a  place  near  the  organ,  and  suck- 
ing it;  this,  and  confining  tht-mselves  to  a  dark  place,  arc  the 
only  remedies  they  use.  Another  disorder,  to  which  the 
natives  inhabiting  the  plains  and  hills  near  the  Rocky 
mountains  are  subject  to,  arises  from  exposure  in  travelling, 
when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  particularly  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March;  this  appears  a  much  more  distress- 
ing disorder  than  the  former;  it  generally  comes  on  after 
three  days  exposure;  the  eyelids  contract,  the  pain  becomes 
cxcruciatmg,  and  upon  forcibly  opening  the  eyelid,  a  dis- 
charge of  water  takes  place,  which  gives  a  momentary  relief: 
the  remedy  for  this  disorder,  is  remaining  four  or  five  days 
in  a  dark  place,  the  pain  then  subsides,  and  the  sight  is  re- 
gained; but  the  eye  does  not  recover  its  natural  tone  or  acti- 
vity for  one  or  two  years,  and  sometimes  it  terminates  in  a  per- 
manent weakness.  This  disease  is  considered  by  the  Black- 
feet,  Crow  and  Snake  Indians,  who  rove  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  as  a  serious  impediment  to  their  war 
or  hunting  excursions.  A  party  of  seventeen  Americans, 
belonging  to  the  Missouri  fur  company,  going  over  the  Rocky 
mountains  in  1811,  were  all  attacked  by  this  disorder,  ex- 
cept two:  fortunately  they  were  on  good  hunting  ground,  and 
the  two  men  were  able  to  subsist  the  others,  until  they  reco- 
vered; while  in  this  situation,  a  party  of  Indians  appeared, 
that  they  had  reason  to  suppose  were  their  enemies,  the  Black- 
feet;  they  expected  of  course  to  be  sacrificed,  and  throwing 
the  bandages  from  their  eyes,  flew  to  their  arms;  fortunately 
however  they  proved  to  be  the  Snake  Indians,  who  were  re- 
turning from  a  war  excursion;  they  had  themselves  just  re- 
covered from  the  disorder,  having  lain  by  several  days  for 
that  purpose. 
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On  another  occasion,  a  party  of  five  of  the  Missouri  fur 
company,  were  despatched  on  a  journey  of  six  days:  on  ih«l 
evening  of  the  third  day»  the  eyes  of  four  of  the  party  be«| 
came  sore,  and  on  the  rooming  of  the  fourth,  they  were  i 
able  to  see  at  all;  fortunately  the  fifth  man  retained  his  eye»J 
sight   sufEciently  to  act  as  a  guide,  and  after  being  wtt! 
food  for  four  days,  they  reached  the  trading-house,    'fht 
buffalo  on  which  they  had  calculated  to  subsist,  were  abu 
ant,  and  the  man  who  could  see,  might  have  found  and  sfa 
them;  but  the  blind  men  begged  him  not  to  strain  his  eye 
for  that  purpose;  ihty  would  rather  si^er  hunger,  than  ru 
the  risk  of  his  being  blind,  in  which  event  they  would 
have  been  lost. 

These  Indians   appear  social,  they   frequently   visit   eachj 
pther  at  their  lodges;  and  besides  inviting  us  to  their  leasts 
tiey  come  and  see  us.      One  day  an  old  blind  man  called} ' 
introduced   himself  by  this  speech;  *  When  I  was  a  you 
man,  I  put  the  tail  of  a  buck  in  my  head,  and  went  to  wtfij 
I  killed  my  enemies;   returned  with   their  scalps,  and  wa 
foremost  in  the  war  dance.  If  a  stranger  came  to  the  village  1 
always  inquired  for  me;  if  there  was  a  feast,  I  was  sure  to  1 
invited:  If  there  was  but  one  pipe  of  tobacco  in  the  village,  I 
was  asked  to   smoke:  then  there  were  plenty  of  iiae  yc 
women  anxious  to  marry  me.     Every  thing  I  wanted  was 
my  disposal.     Now  I  am  old,  blind,  decrepid  and  uselcs 
nobody  cares  for  me,  nobody  minds  me.* 

We  hear  every  night  cries  and  lamentations,  coming 
hours  from  the  same  voices.  It  is  a  practice  among  India 
(particularly  the  squaws,)  when  they  think  themselves  aggricv* 
cd,  have  lost  any  thing  they  value,  or  any  sorrowful   rec 
lection  happens  to  cross  their  imaginations,  to  retire  to  son 
k distance  from  their  lodge,  and  give  vent  to  their  grief,  b| 
nouming  piteously  aloud.     All  the  tribes  have  this  customf 
but  the  Mahaws  practice  it  more  than  the  others.     Theyl 
frequently  cry  in  this  way,  for  half  the  night.     We  heard  a 
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man  ending  one  night,  and  upon  inquiring,  were  told  he  was 
lamenting  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  hung  herself  last  win 
ter.  It  appears,  that  her  husband  had  two  remarkably  fine 
horses,  both  of  which  were  stolen  in  one  night;  this  was  too 
much  for  the  philosophy  of  the  squaw,  and  she  hung  herself. 
Suicide,  we  were  told,  is  not  common  among  Indians^  it 
is  more  so  among  the  women  than  the  men;  they  appear  to 
regard  it  not  as  a  crime,  but  a  visitation  of  the  Great  Spi- 
rit. 

The  Iron  Eyes,  a  very  sensible  Indian  and  the  second 
chief  in  the  nation,  came  to  us  one  evening,  and  we  had  a 
long  talk.  He  told  us  one  of  his  children  was  very  ill;  and 
that  to  morrow  he  would  start  for  the  doctor,  who  was 
iwith  part  of  the  nation  that  have  been  hunting  on  the  Soldier 
river.  Iron  Eyes  has  now  eight  wives,  and  has  had  in  the 
coarse  of  his  life  eighteen.  We  asked  him  if  the  plan  of  the 
whites  in  having  but  one  wife,  was  not  preferable  to  the  In- 
dian custom  of  having  many.  Yes,  he  replied,  it  certainly  was; 
a  man  that  has  many  wives,  with  all  his  industry,  can  hardly 
provide  for  them;  he  is  continually  asked  for  a  blanket  for 
one,  calico  for  another,  and  so  on,  besides  the  bickerings  and 
jealousies  that  take  place  among  several  wives.  But  why  do 
you  follow  a  practice,  that  you  think  wrong?  The  custom  was 
established,  said  he,  before  I  was  bom,  and  I  have  fallen  into 
it.  Besides,!  think  there  are  more  women  than  men  in  my  tribe; 
and  if  we  only  took  one  wife,  there  would  be  some  women 
without  husbands*  We  asked  him  what  he  thought  would 
become  of  him  after  death?  He  said  his  father  had  told  him, 
and  he  supposed  it  was  true,  that  after  death,  Indians  were 
put  on  a  large  trail,  that  led  to  a  great  house.  One  set 
of  them  reached  the  house,  the  others  loitered  on  the  way; 
each  set  however  passed  their  time  alike  dull»  moping  and 
melancholy.  He  had  no  idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  He  told  us  that  the  Mahaws,  pursued  the 
following  routine.     In  the  spring  of  the    year  they  meet  at 
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j^thcir  village  to  plaDt  their  corn;  if  they  hare  hot  little  pw^ 
ision,  they  &tart  as  soon  as  it  is  planted;  if  they  have  pWnly 
they  wait  until  it  conies  up,  and  they  can  hoe  it.    Tbcy  then 

start  for  the  plains,  where  they  find  the  buffalo.  They  re- 
main during  the  summer  at  thn  hunt,  carefully  preser\'ingand 
jerking  all  the  meat  they  do  not  use.  The  furs  at  that  season 
are  not  valuable;  the  sic  ins  however  they  dress,  and  use  inOM* 
king  their  leathern  lodges.  About  August,  they  return  to 
th-ir  village,  bringing  with  them  the  meat  they  have  cured. 
They  remain  in  their  village,  subsisting  on  their  com  and 
buffalo  meat,  until  October,  or  November,  when  they  pro-  « 
cure  a  credit  for  g\ins,  ball,  and  powder,  &c,  from  the  tra^^ 
ders;  conceal  the  com  they  do  not  carry  with  them,  disperse 
into  small  parties,  and  descmd  the  Missouri,  as  far  as  the 
Council  Bluff,  and  hunt  on  it,  and  the  smaller  streams,  ftir 
beaver,  otter,  racoon,  and  deer  skins:  it  is  at  this  seafioci  ihcy 
set  fire  to  the  prairies,  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  the  game: 
when  the  winter  really  approaches,  the  streams  are  froxoi 
over,  and  the  cold  weather  drives  the  buffalo  southwardly; 
they  move  northwardly  until  they  meet.  The  skin  of  the 
buffalo  is  now  become  valuable,  and  they  preser\'c  it  also  for 
the  traders.  They  hunt,  until  the  season  for  planting  corn; 
when theyassembleagain,plinttheircom»ancl  renew  the  same 
wanderings.  My  nation,  said  the  Iron  Eyes,  is  increasing 
very  rapidly.  We  will  soon  be  as  numerous  as  the  Pawnees, 
or  as  we  were  before  the  small  pox  destroyed  so  many  of 
our  peoj)le  about  eighteen  years  ago.  The  Punckuws,  the  na- 
tion immediately  above  them,  on  the  Missouri,  he  thinks 
have  increased  nearly  double  in  fourteen  years;  they  were  re- 
duced about  that  time,  by  the  small  pox,  and  the  Sioux, 
to  fifty  lodges.  He  thinks  they  now  have  one  hundred.  We 
asked  him  if  the  increase  of  his  tribe,  would  not  occasion  a 
scarcity  of  game.  He  replied  no;  that  probably,  they  would 
have  to  go  a  little  further  for  buffalo.  He  appears  to  hav«  ■ 
no  apprehension  of  their  diminishing,  nor  that  any  change 
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has  taken  place  in  their  numbers,  or  haunts,  during  his  recol- 
lection. We  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  better  for  his  peo- 
ple to  raise  hogs,  cattle,  &c.,  like  the  whites?  No,  he  said; 
the  great  spirit  has  made  the  Indians  to  live  after  one 
manner,  and  the  whites  after  another,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
continue  so. 

One  evening,  the  principal  chief,  the  Big  Elk,  sent  to  beg 
we  would  use  our  influence  to  obtain  him  some  whiskey 
from  the  trader;  this  we  refused:  after  some  time  he  came 
himself,  and  requested  it  very  earnestly.  We  reminded  him 
of  the  influence  he  once  had  in  his  tribe,  and  told  him  he 
had  lost  his  importance,  by  his  fondness  for  drinking,  and 
begged  him,  if  he  wished  to  retain  the  esteem  of  the  whites, 
or  regain  Ivis  influence  among  his  countrymen,  that  he  would 
desist  from  the  practice.  He  appeared  to  receive  this  ad- 
vice very  kindly,  and  after  some  time  said,  that  the  white 
people  were  to  blame  for  bringing  whiskey  among  themj  and 
that  when  it  was  far  from  him,  he  never  thought  of  it;  but 
that  when  it  was  near  and  attainable,  his  inclination  was  ir- 
resistible. But  the  loss  of  my  power,  said  he,  is  owing  also 
to  another  cause;  since  you  whites  have  come  among  my 
people  to  buy  beaver  skins,  they  have  distributed  mt-dais  to, 
and  made  chiefs  of  every  man,  who  can  raise  a  party  to  hunt 
for  him:  it  is  the  ambition  of  these  men,  that  make  me  pow- 
erless. 1  know  there  are  Mahaws,  now  alive,  as  brave  and 
as  wise  as  t  am;  fortune  alone  placed  me  at  their  head;  but 
I  cannot  rule  my  tribe,  when  the  whites  assist  my  rivals; 
He  appeared  a  litde  alFected  at  the  conversation,  and  soon 
left  us. 

There  are  three  points,  which  distinguish  the  savages  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  those  on  the  eahtcrn  side.  First, 
they  occupy  a  country  infinitely  less  capable  of  sustaining 
a  dense  population:  Second,  they  are  a  less  stationary  people; 
having,  in  fact,  no  fixed  residence,  but  roving  over  their 
boundless  plains;  finding  a  home  wherever  chance  or  for- 
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tune,  may  throw  them.  Third,  they  have  an  hnmense  mMn 
ber  of  hardy  horses,  on  the  backs  of  which  they  fight;  aod 
the  whole  nation  moves  with  a  velocity,  that  will  elude  the 
pursuit  of  any  white  troops. 

These  nations  are  at  present  all  friendly;  and  entertain 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  whites;  and  their  military  charac- 
tcristics  arc  certainly  inferior  to  their  more  northern  neigh- 
bours. The  martial  superiority  of  the  northern  Indians  is, 
however,  more  to  be  attributed  to  a  long  contact  with  the 
whites,  (French  and  English,)  having  taught  them  a  bolder 
manner  of  fighting,  than  to  a  difference  in  natural  endowment. 
When  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  become  better  acquaint- 
ed  with  white  men,  a  familiarity  wtU  commence,  that  will 
destroy  the  high  opinion  they  now  entertain  of  us.  They 
will  learn  from  us  our  vices,  and  our  bold  system  of  tactics; 
and  considering  the  unfortunate  positions  they  occupy,  in 
relation  to  our  settlements,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  na- 
ture of  their  country,  and  habits,  hostility  with  them  is  very 
much  to  be  deprecated. 

When  engaged  in  the  chace,  or  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
Indians  are  patient,  hardy,  and  active:  but  when  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  laborious  exercises,  they  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  most  indolent  indulgence;  remain  for  days  m 
a  state  scarcely  removed  from  that  of  absolute  torpor,  from 
which  nothing  arouses  them  but  hunger,  or  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, or  the  love  of  glory.  It  is  this  characteristic  indo- 
lence that  must  be  taken  advantage  of,  to  civilize  them;  as 
the  first  step  towards  it  must  be  to  destroy  their  erratic  ha- 
bits. This  can  be  done,  by  making  it  possible  for  the  labour 
of  their  squaws,  to  obtain  from  agriculture  alone,  such  a 
supply  of  provisions,  as  will  render  distant  hunts  unnecessa- 
ry. Make  them  stationary,  destroy  their  horses,  and  intro- 
duce among  them,  distinctions  arising  from  property',  ex- 
clude traders,  and  other  unprincipled  white  men;  and  diey 
can  be  moulded  into  any  shape.    This  cannot  be  effected 
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suddenly;  time  and  system  are  necessary.  It  must  be  bc- 
gun,  by  making  their  villages  so  secure,  that  old  men,  and 
others  useless  in  their  hunts,  may  remain  in  safety:  gradu- 
ally all  who  are  lazy,  will  decline  going  out;  preferring  at- 
tending to  raising  domestic  animals;  and  the  hunting  par- 
ties will  soon  be  confined  to  a  very  few.  By  such  a  plan 
their  comforts  would  be  increased,  and  the  danger  of  their 
enmity  much  diminished. 

Art.  II.— ^  visit  to  Mont- B lane ^  in  a  letter  from  an  Ameri- 
can traveller  to  his  friends  in  the  United  States. 

Geneva  J  July^  22nd.  1819 

You,  who  are  acquainted  with  my  clambering  disposi- 
tion, which  has  already  carried  me  lo  the  tops  of  Vesuvius 
and  Etna,  will  not  be  very  much  surprised  at  learning,  that 
I  have  attempted,  with  success,  to  mount  to  the  summit  of 
Mont- Blanc;  an  aerial  journey,  which  many  have  wished 
to  accomplish;  but  few  have  undertaken,  and  in  which,  still 
fe%rer  have  succeeded.  I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  you  will 
condemn  the  expedition  as  a  wild  one,  and,  I  am  sensible, 
with  considerable  justice;  but  you  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hensions of  my  making  any  similar  attempts  in  future.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  highest  point  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  old 
world,  (which  some  recent  discoveries  concerning  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  render  at  least  doubtful,)  my  curiosity  is  en- 
tirely gratified,  and  there  is  no  probability  of  my  meeting 
with  any  future  temptation,  sufficient  to  excite  it  anew.  To 
give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  our  undertaking,  I 
will  commence  with  a  concise  account  of  this  gigantic  atlas 
of  Europe;  and  of  the  various  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  attain  its  summit. 

Mont- Blanc  is  situated  amidst  some  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Savoy,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps, 
above  which,  however,  it  raites  far  its  snowy  head,  with  an 
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air  of  dignified  triumph.  It  is  this  white  maDtle,  which  ii 
always  preserves,  that  gives  its  name.  On  the  north  side, 
and  immediately  at  its  foot,  is  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  sis- 
teen  leagues  south  from  Geneva,  and  much  frequented  to 
summer  season,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and  by  straa> 
gers,  who  go  there  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  stupendous  gla> 
ciers,  several  of  which  are  formed  by  the  snow  and  ice 
gliding  down  from  Mont-Blunc  itself.  On  the  southeast 
•ide,  is  the  valley  of  Catreues,  which  separates  Moot- Blanc 
from  the  great  and  the  little  St.  Bernard,  and,  through 
which  runs  a  small  river,  that  joins  the  Po  below  Turin, 
while  the  Arva,  flowing  through  Chamouny,  joins  ihe  Rhone 
near  Geneva*  These  rivers  Anally  discharge  themselves  ia- 
to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  himdrcd  miles 
from  each  other;  one  into  the  Mediterranean  sea  near  Mar* 
seillcs,  and  the  other  into  the  Adriatic,  near  Vabille.  The 
chain  of  Alps,  of  which  Mont-Blanc  forms  a  part,  runs 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  is  partly  covered  by  sharp  point- 
ed rocks,  whose  sides  are  too  steep  for  the  snow  to  rest  oo, 
and  of  which  seven,  rising  abruptly  to  a  great  height,  have 
the  appropriate  name  of  •■  the  Needles  of  Chamouny.* 

The  height  of  iVIont- Blanc,  according  to  the  observations 
of  Saussure,  is  14,790  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
is  onl)'  5,300  feet  less  than  that  of  Chimborazo,  the  summit 
of  wliich  has  never  been  reached:  on  the  other  hand  its  rela- 
tivt  lieighl  above  the  surrounding  country  is  greater j  for 
Mont-Dhmc  is  11,500  feet  above  the  valley  of  Chatnounyy 
while  Chimborazo,  .according  to  Humboldt,  is  only  lt,2CX) 
above  the  plain  of  Tapia. — It  is  calculated,  that  from  this 
height,  the  eye  could  reach  sixty-eight  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, without  being  interrupted  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth* 
Mont- Blanc  is  seen  from  Lyons,  in  all  its  magnificence,  from 
the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  from  Dijon,  and  even  from 
Langres,  sixty-five  leagues  distant  in  a  straight  line;  M. 
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Saussure,  thought  he  recogoized  it  from  the  mouDtains  of 
Canbia,  above  Toulon. 
■  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  base  of  this  nioun« 
tian,  its  summit  is  nearly  inaccessible  on  every  side.  On 
the  south,  S.  W,,  and  S.  E.,  immense  walls  of  rocks,  pre- 
senting precipices  of  between  nint*  and  ten  thousand  feet  in 
height,  render  it  absolutely  so:  while  to  the  north,  N.  E., 
and  N.  W.  it  is  surrounded  by  immense  glaciers,  banks  of 
ice,  precipices,  and  perfidious  snows.  These  are  the  ob- 
stacles, which  render  its  approach  so  difficult,  and  so  dan- 
gerous, that  until  within  fifty  years,  the  idea  of  attaining  the 
top  was  regarded  as  perfectly  chimerical. 

In  1760  and  61,  Saussure,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Geneva,  then  engaged  in  examining  the  natural  history  of  the 
Alps,  promised  a  considerable  reward  to  any  person  who 
should  succeed  in  finding  a  practicable  path  to  the  summit,  of- 
fering even  to  pay  for  the  lost  time  of  those,  who  made  inef- 
fectual cffons.  The  first  who  undertook  this,  was  Pierre 
Limon,  a  hunter  of  Chamouny,  in  1762;  but  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1775,  four  men  of  the  same  village  endeavour- 
ed for  the  same  object,  and  with  as  ill  success,  to  follow  the 
ridge  of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cote,  which  runs  parrallel  to 
the  Glacier  of  Boissons.  In  1783,  three  others  followed  the 
same  track,  but  were  attacked  by  an  increasing  disposition 
to  sleep,  from  which  they  could  only  relieve  themselves  by 
returning,  M,  Bourritt,  of  Geneva,  made  two  ineffectual 
attempts  the  same  year,  and  the  following  year  another, 
accompanied  by  Saussure,  his  own  son,  and  fifteen  guides. 

In  June  1786,  six  men  of  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  renew- 
ed the  attempt  to  reach  the  summit,  but  fatigue,  and  cold 
forced  ^em  to  renounce  it;  one  of  them,  however,  Jacques 
Balmat,  separating  from  his  companions  to  search  for  crys- 
tals, and  having  lost  himself,  was  prevented  by  a  storm  from 
rejoining  them,  and  compelled  to  pass  the  night  on  the  snow, 
unprovided  and  alone;   youth,  however,  and  the  vigour  of 
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his  constitution  saved  his  life.  In  the  morning  he 
ed  the  top  at  no  great  distance,  and  ha\ing  the  wl 
before  him  to  descend^  he  examined  leisurely  the  approaches 
to  it,  antl  obser\'ed  one,  that  appeared  more  accessible  than 
any  he  had  hitherto  seen — At  his  return  to  Chamouny,  he 
was  taken  ill,  in  consequence  of  his  great  exposure,  and  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Paccard,  the  physician  of  the  village,  to 
whom  he  communicated  his  discoveries,  and  offered,  in  gra- 
titude for  his  care,  to  conduct  him  to  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Jacques  Balmat  and  Dr.  Paccard 
set  out  from  Chamouny,  the  7th  of  August,  the  same  year, 
and  slept  on  the  top  of  the  Montagne  de  la  Cote.  The  next 
day  they  experienced  great  difficulties  and  excessive  fatigoe, 
and  were  long  doubtful  of  the  ultimate  event  of  their  enter- 
prize;  but  finally,  at  half  past  6  P,  M.  they  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  mountain,  in  sight  of  many  visitors,  who  were 
at  Chamouny,  watching  their  progress  with  telescopes. — ^The 
cold  was  so  intense,  that  the  provision  was  frozen  in  their 
pockets,  the  ink  congealed  in  their  ink-homs,  and  the  rocr- 
cuiy  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  sunk  to  eighteen  and  a 
half  degrees.  They  remained  about  half  an  hour  on  the  top, 
regained  at  midnight  the  Montagnc  de  la  Cote,  and,  after 
two  hours  repose,  set  out  for  Chamouny,  where  they  arrired 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  with  their  lips  swollen,  their  faces 
excoriated,  and  their  eyes  much  inflamed;  and  it  was  some- 
time before  they  recovered  from  these  disagreeable  effects. 

As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  this  success  reached  Saua- 
sure  at  Geneva,  he  determined  on  making  a  similar  attempt 
which  he  in  fact  did  the  same  year,  but  was  compelled  by 
unfavourable  weather  to  return.  He  was  however  not  dis- 
couraged; but  as  the  season  was  now  far  advanced,  he  postpon- 
ed his  operations  until  the  ensuing  summer.  Accordingly, on 
the  1st  August,  ir87,  he  again  set  out  from  Chamouny,  ac- 
companied by  his  servant  and  eighteen  guides,  carrying  a 
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tent,  a  bed,  ladders,  cords,  provisions,  and  philosophical  in- 
struments. 

The  party  arrived  early  the  same  day  at  the  Montagne 
de  la  Cote,  where  they  passed  the  night.  The  next  day,  not- 
withstanding an  increase  of  dangers  and  difficulties,  they 
passed  under  the  Dome  de  Goute,  and  reached  a  platform 
or  small  plain,  iit  the  height  of  11,790  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  they  pitched  their  tent  in  the  snow,  and  passed  the 
night.  The  following  morning,  (August  3d,)  the  snow  was 
so  hard,  and  the  ascent  so  steep,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  cut  their  iootsteps  with  a  hatchet,  and  it  was  only  by  pro- 
ceeding with  the  greatest  caution,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
pass  this  dangerous  acclivity  with  safety.  They  however 
persevered,  and  reached  the  summit  about  an  hour  before 
noon,  in  view  of  many  persons,  who  were  observing  them 
from  Chamouny.  Mr.  Saussure  turned  his  eyes  to  the  house 
where  his  mother  and  sisters  were  watching  his  prog^es^ 
with  a  telescope,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
waving  of  a  flag,  which  was  the  signal  they  had  agreed  to 
make  as  soon  as  they  should  be  assured  of  his  safety. — The 
latter  part  of  his  ascent  was  the  slowest  and  most  fatiguing, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  the  rarity 
of  the  air:  the  stoutest  of  his  guides  could  not  take  more  than 
thirty  steps,  without  stopping  to  take  breath.  No  one  had 
the  least  appetite,  hut  all  were  much  tormented  by  thirst. 
The  guides  pitched  the  tent,  in  which  Mr.  Saussure  remain- 
ed four  hours,  making  a  number  of  observations.  At  half 
after  three  the  party  began  to  descend,  and  slept  11CX>  feet 
below  the  summit,  a  short  distance  lower  than  the  preceding 
night.  The  next  day  they  arrived,  without  any  accident,  at 
Chamouny. 

This  successful  expedition  of  Saussure,  and  the  interesting 
account  he  published  of  it,  inspired  many  persons  with  a 
wish  of  accomplishing  the  same  task;  but  they  were  general- 
ly soon  deterred  by  an  exammation  into  the  difEculties  at- 
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trailing  its  execution,  and  returned  satisfied  with  a  viev 
from  the  vallies  below  of  the  terrific  glaciers^  and  cvcrlait* 
sng  snows,  which  defend  the  approaches  to  the  summit.  The 
following  are  the  principal  attempts  that  have  since  been 
made,  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  of  these  few,  only  a 
have  succeeded. 

The  year  following  Mr.  Saussure**  journey,  (1788,) 
Bourritt,  of  Geneva,  in  company  with  his  son,  two  other 
gentlemen,  and  a  number  of  guides,  attempted  the  ascent  of 
Mont-i31anc.  The  party  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  only 
Mr»  Bourritt,  his  son,  and  three  guides  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  top,  where  the  violrnce  of  the  cold  compelled  them 
to  abridge  their  stay  to  a  few  minutes.  While  there,  Mr. 
Boarritt  thought  he  perceived  the  sea  in  the  direction  of 
Geneva;  but  the  immense  distance  rendered  the  objects  at 
the  horizon,  too  indistinct  to  be  certain  of  it.  The  whole  par- 
ty returned  to  Chamouny  in  a  terrible  condition.  One  of 
Mr.  Bourritt^s  companions,  who  had  lost  himself,  suffered 
dreadfully,  as  well  as  the  guides  who  were  with  him,  and 
returned  with  his  feet  and  hands  frozen,  while  some  of  the 
company*  who  were  more  fortunate,  had  only  their  fingers 
and  ears  in  the  same  condition.  Mr.  Bourritt  was  obliged 
to  wash  for  thirteen  days  in  ice  water,  to  restore  the  use  of  , 
his  limbs,  which  had  suffered  from  the  extreme  cold.  ^| 

The  8th  of  August  1 790,  Col.  Beaufoy,  an  Englishman,  ii 
set  out  from  Chamouny  for  Mont-fllanc,  accompanied  by 
ten  guidf  s.  He  reached  the  top  the  following  day,  and  re- 
turned the  third  day  to  the  village,  with  his  face  swollen,  and 
his  eyes  so  inflamed,  that  he  nearly  lost  his  sight,  in  conse- 
quence. 

In  1792,  four  Englishmen  undertook  the  same  jotmey, 
but  were  prevented  by  an  accident  from  proceeding  farther 
than  the  Monta^ne  de  la  CotCy  where  one  of  the  guides  had 
his  leg  broken,  and  another  his  skull  driven  in:  they  them* 
sclveb  were  all  more  or  less  wounded.     A  fabe  step  of  one 
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of  th<  foremost  of  the  party  upon  a  loose  rock,  which  brought 
it,  and  a  number  of  others  down  upon  his  companions,  was 
the  cause  of  this  misfortune. 

M.  Fomerct,  of  Lausanne,  and  M.  d'Ortem  set  out  the 
lOth  of  August,  1802,  with  seven  guides  for  Mont- Btanc, 
and  notwithstanding  a  storm,  reached  the  summit  the  fol« 
lowing  day.  They  remained  there  only  20  minutes,  and  re- 
turned on  the  I2th,  to  Chamouny,  protesting  that  nothing  in 
the  world  could  tempt  them  to  undertake  again  the  same 
expedition. 

In  August,  1808,  Jacques  Balmat,  sumamed  Mont-Blanc, 
from  his  having  been  the  first  to  discover  the  way  to  the 
summit,  safely  conducted  thither  fifteen  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chamouny,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman. 

About  this  time  also  he  returned  with  two  of  his  compa- 
nions, and  placed  on  the  top  an  obelisk  of  wood,  twelve  feet 
in  height,  (which  they  had  brought  up  in  pieces)  to  strvt  in 
the  trigonometrical  survey,  that  was  then  making  of  the 
country. 

In  1812,  M.  Rodasse,  a  banker  of  Hamburgh,  undertook, 
and  accomplished  happily  the  same  Journey. 

The  l6th  of  September,  1816,  the  Comtc  de  Lucy,  a 
Frenchman,  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
cold  he  experienced,  in  attaining  a  rock  only  600  feet  lower 
than  the  summit  of  Mont-Blanc.  He  was  there,  however, 
?o  entirely  overcome  with  cold  and  fatigue,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  proceed  this  short  distance,  and  compelled,  with  much 
reluctance,  to  return.  On  reaching  the  valley,  he  was  unable 
to  walk,  but  was  carried  to  the  inn,  where  his  feet  proved  to 
be  so  much  frozen,  thut  on  drawing  his  boot,  the  skin  peeled 
off  and  remained  in  it.  Two  of  his  guides  were  also  severe- 
ly  frozen. 

Count  Malzeski,  a  Pole,  left  Chamouny,  the  5th  of  An- 
gust,  1818,  for  Mont-Blanc,  accompanied  by  eleven  guides, 
reached  the  summit  the  following  day,  and  returned^  in  safe- 
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ty,  the  thirds  without  suffering  much  more  iDconvenience 
than  having  hts  nose  frozen. 

During  our  visit  to  Chamouny  in  the  beginning  of  this 
month,  R.  and  myself  m  our  various  excursions  to  the  gb- 
cierSf  frequently  conversed  with  the  gnides^^  who  had  parti- 
cipated in  these  joumies^  and  among  them  with  Balmat,  the 
Columbus  of  Mont-Blaiiic«  The  result  was,  that  our  curi- 
o^it)'  was  strongly  excited^  aod  being  induced  by  their  reprc'^ 
mentations  of  the  almost  certainly  of  succeeding  in  the  pre- 
sent favourable  weather,  we  finally  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  We  therefore  engaged  Marie  Coutei^  an  experi- 
enced guide,  who  had  been  three  times  on  the  summit,  as 
leader,  and  eight  other  guides  to  accompany  us.  They  re- 
fused to  undertake  the  joume)'  with  a  smaller  party,  on  ac< 
count  of  the  number  of  articles,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take  with  us,  as,  a  ladder,  cords,  provisions,  charcoal  to 
melt  the  snow  for  drinking,  and  a  number  of  other  things, 
which  were  indispensihle,  and  which  formed  a  sufficiem 
quantity  to  load  each  of  the  nine  with  a  considerable  bur- 
then.— One  day  was  occupied  in  making  the  preparatioiu, 
on  which  our  comfort  and  our  ultimate  success  depended. 
These  were  passed  in  review  in  the  evening,  and  having 
found  that  nothing  material  was  omitted,  an  early  hour  the 
next  day  was  appointed  for  our  departure. 

Accordingly  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  July,  we  left  the  vil- 
lage of  Chamouny,  at  five  o'clock,  full  of  anxiety,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  good  wishes  of  the  honest  inhabitants  for 
our  success.  The  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  fine 
weather,  opposed  our  delaying  another  day.  Our  guides, 
who,  in  common  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  Chamouny,  arc 
very  scrupulous  on  this  point,  were  unwilling  to  set  out  on  a 
church  day,  without  having  previously  attended  mass.  To 
ease  their  conscience,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  delay  our 
departure,  the  Cure  had  arranged  to  celebrate  it  at  3  o'clock, 
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irhich  gave  them  an  opportunity,  they  had  not  neglected,  of 
attending  it. 

We  descended  the  valley  by  the  Arva,  about  a  league,  till 
we  approached  the  glacier  of  Boissons,  and  then  turning  sud- 
denly to  the  left  into  the  woods,  we  began  immediately  a 
very  steep  ascent,  parallel  to,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
edge  of  the  glacier.  After  about  three  hours  toilsome 
mounting,  we  came  to  the  last  house  on  our  road.  It  was 
the  highest  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  one  of 
those  cottages  called,'  Chalets,'  which  are  inhabited  only  dur- 
ing three  of  the  summer  months,  when  the  inhabitants  drive 
their  cattle  from  the  plains  below,  to  tht  thtn  richer  verdure 
of  the  mountains.  We  found  there  the  old  man  and  his  two 
daughters;  his  wife,  as  is  the  custom,  was  left  behind  to  take 
care  of  the  house  in  the  valley.  After  refreshing  ourselves 
with  a  delicious  draught  of  fresh  milk,  and  receiving  the 
wishes  of  these  good  people,  for  a  '  bon  voyage,'  we  bade 
adieu  to  all  traces  of  man,  and  continued  to  mount.  Another 
hour's  toil  brought  us  above  the  region  of  wood,  after  which 
the  few  stinted  vegetables  wc  met  with,  gradually  diminish- 
ed in  size,  and  when  we  arrived,  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  upper 
edge  of  the  glacier  of  Boissons,  only  a  few  mosses,  and  the 
most  hardy  alpine  plants  were  to  be  seen.  We  had  been 
compelled  a  little  before,  by  the  precipices  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi,  which  presented  themselves  like  a  wall  before  us, 
to  change  our  direction,  and  instead  of  proceeding  parallel 
to  the  glacier,  to  strike  off  suddenly  towards  it. — We  had 
now  a  close  view  of  some  of  the  obstacles  which  bar  the  ap- 
proach to  Mont- Blanc;  the  glacier  of  Boissons,  on  which  we 
were  about  to  enter,  seemed  to  me  absolutely  impassable. 
The  only  relief  to  the  white  snow,  and  ice  before  us,  was  an 
occasional  rock,  thrusting  its  sharp  point  above  their  surface 
and  too  steep  to  permit  the  snow  to  lodge  on  it.  One  of 
these  rocks,  or  rather  a  chain  of  them,  called  the  *  Grand 
Mulct,'  which  we  had  destined  for  our  resting  place  for  the 
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night,  was  before  u«,  but  far  above  our  beads^  at  the  < 
of  four  or  6ve  miles;  the  glacier  honrever  still 
and  appeared  to  def)r  all  attempts  to  approach  it. 

The  glacier  of  Boiasona,  like  the  rest  of  the  glaciers 
the  AlpSf  is  an  immense  mass  of  ice  filling  a  valley  wrhidif 
stretches  down  the  mountain  side,  and  is  formed  by  the  ac* 
cumulated  snow  and  ice,  which  are  constantly,  in  the  sua- 
mcr  months,  sliding  from  above.  While  the  glaciers  are  that 
constandy  increasing  on  the  surface,  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  is  slowly  melting  them  below.-^Hence,  when  they  artfl 
large,  there  generally  proceeds  from  under  them  a  coaside- 
rable  stream:  such  are  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  of  die 
Rhone.  Their  surface,  often  resembles  that  of  a  violeatl}'  agi- 
tated sea,  suddenly  congealed.  They  arc  frequently  of 
ral  leagues  in  breadth,  and  from  100  to  600  feet  In 
The  snow  which  falls  on  them,  to  the  depth  of  several 
every  winter,  is  softened  by  the  sun^s  rays  io  summer,  andf 
freezing  again  at  the  return  of  cold  weather,  but  in  a  more 
solid  state,  forms  a  successive  layer  every  year.  This  stra- 
tum may  be  easily  measured,  (as  each  of  them  is  distinctly 
separatt^d  from  its  neighbour  by  a  dark  line,)  at  the  section 
made  by  those  cracks,  which  traverse  every  glacier  in  all  di- 
rections. These  cracks,  or  crevices,  are  occasioned  by  the 
irregular  sinking  of  part  of  the  glacier,  whose  support  below 
has  been  gradually  melted  away.  This  effect  takes  place 
principally  in  summer,  with  a  noise  that  may  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  and  with  a  shock  that  makes  the  neigh- 
bouring country  tremble.  These  rents  are  from  a  few  inches 
to  20,  30,  or  even  50,  or  60  feet  in  breadth,  and  generally  of 
immense  depth:  probably  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  gU> 
cier.  They  oflPer  the  greatest  danger  and  difficulty  to  the 
passenger.  They  are  often  concealed  by  the  snow,  whldl 
gives  no  indication  on  its  surface,  of  the  want  of  solidity; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  chamois-huoter,  notwithstaDd- 
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ij^au  his   caution,  suddenly  sinks  through  this  perfidious 
veil  into  the  chasm  beneath. 

We  remained  a  couple   of  hours  at  our  resting  place,  to 
take  some  refreshment,  and  to  regain  strength,  for  our  next 
difficult  task.     Our  feet  seemed  to   linger,  and  to  leave  with 
reluctance  the  last  ground  we  were  to  touch,  until  our  return. 
Wc  however  entered  on  the  glacier  with  confidence  in  the 
skill  and  prudence  of  our  guides;   several   of  whom  being 
hunters,  and  accustomed  to  chase  the  chamois  over  such  pla- 
ces, were  acquainted  with  all  the  precautions,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  for  our  safety.     To  avoid  the  danger  of  fal- 
ling into  the  crevices,  especially  those  washed  by  the  snow, 
we  fastened  ourselves,  three  persons  together,  at  the  distance 
of  10  or  12  feet  apart,  by  a  cord  round  the  body:  so  that  in 
case  of  one  falling  into  one  of  these  cavities,   the  other  two 
could  support  him.     Each  person   was  provided  with  a  pole 
six  feet  long,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom  with  iron,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  necessary  article. — Where  the  crevices  were 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  broad,  we  leapt  over  them  with 
the  assistance   of  our  staff;  others,  we   passed   on  natural 
bridges  of  snow,  that  threatened  to  sink  into  the  abyss,  and 
over  others,  we  made  a  bridge  of  the  ladder,  which  was  ex- 
tremely   slight,    as  otherwise   it  would  have    been   impos- 
sible to  carry  it  up  the  steeps   we  had  ascended.     With- 
out its  assistance    we   could  not  have   passed  the   glacier. 
Over  this  slender  support  we  crawled  with  caution,  supended 
over  a  chasm,  into  which  we  could  see  to  an  immense  depth  j 
but  of  which  we  could  see  no  bottom.     We  were  sometimes 
forced  to  pass  on  a  narrow   ridge   of  treacherous  ice,  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  breadth,  with  one  of  these  terrific  chasms 
on  either  side.  The  firm  step,  willi  which  we  saw  our  guides 
pass  these  difficulties,  inspired  us  with  confidence:  but  I  can- 
not even  now  think  of  some  of  the  situations  we  were  placed 
in,  without  a  sentiment  of  dreadj  jtnd  especially  when  in  bed, 
and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  they  present  themselves  to  my 
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unaginatjoii^  I  involontarily  shrink  widi  Horror  ax  tne 
and  am  astonished  in  recollecting  \»  hat  little  sciwition  I , 
at  the  moment. 

Wc  threw  down,  into  some  of  the  narrow  cracks,  pW 
of  ice  and  fragments  of  rock,  and  heard,  for  a  con&idci 
time,  the  noise  and  more  distant  sound,  as  they  boiiiided| 
from  side  to  side.  In  no  instance  could  we  perceive  the  '. 
strike  the  bottom;  but  the  sound,  instead  of  ceasing  sudden*  1 
ly,  as  would  then  have  been  the  case,  grew  fainter  and  fiua> 
ter,  until  it  was  too  feeble  to  be  heard.     What  tbes  must  be 
the  immense  depth  of  the^c  openings,  when  in  these  silcnC 
regions,  the  noise  of  a  large  stone   striking  the  bottom  is  toOj 
distant  to  be  heard  at  the  orifice. 

The  number  of  openings  wc  met  with,  which  were  broad* 
er  than  the  length  of  our  ladder,  and  which,  of  course^  vt  j 
had  no  means  of  crossing,  rendered  our  path  extremely  dfl 
cuitous.  Wc  were  often  enabled,  by  the  ladder*&  assistance  j 
to  scale  high  and  perpendicular  banks  of  snow.  It 
times  proved  too  short  to  reach  to  the  top;  but  where  the 
sleep  was  not  absolutely  perpendicular,  wc  continued  in  se» 
veral  instances  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  One  of  die 
guides,  standing  on  the  top  of  the  ladder,  enabled  the  ieil| 
who  clambered  up  by  his  assistance,  to  reach  the  summit; 
when  there,  we  easily  drew  up  him  and  the  Udder  with 
cords.  J 

We  were  occasionally  compelled  to  retrace  our  steps,  and ' 
we  were  frequently  so  involved  in  an  intricate  path,  that  wc 
had  to  remain  without  proceeding,  a  considerable  time,  until 
the  guides,  who  were  disj>ersed  in  ever}^  direction  on  the  dis- 
covery, could  find  a  practicable  path  to  extricate  us. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  I  had  not  been  long  oo 
the  glacier  before  I  perceived  that  my  faithless  boot  h»d 
given  way;  which,  as  every  thing  depended  upon  the  good 
health  of  our  feel,  was  a  serious  misfortune.  Necessity,  how- 
ever, is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  I  contrived  to  bind  it 
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trtth  cords  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  served  me  tolerably  well 
the  rest  of  the  journey. 

In  consequence  of  all  these  obstacles,  we  only  arrived  at 
5  oVIock  at  the  "  Grand  Mulct,"  not  more  than  four  or  five 
miles  distant,  in  a  straight  line  from  the  point  where  we  en- 
tered on  the  glacier;  but,  from  the  circuitous  route  we  had 
taken,  we  could  not  have  walked  less,  in  this  distance,  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.     Wc  were  now  11,000  feet  above 

the  level  of  the  sea,  and feet  above  the  village  of  Cha- 

mouny.  A  nich  on  the  steep  side,  and  near  the  top  of  the 
rock,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  base,  and  to 
which  we  had  much  difficulty  in  climbing,  was  selected  for 
our  lodging  place;  indeed  it  was  the  only  part  of  the  rock, 
that  afforded  any  thing  like  a  Iftvel  place.  We  were  fortu- 
nate in  finding  the  day  had  been  so  warm,  that  there  was  wa- 
ter in  some  of  the  crevices  of  the  ice,  which  circumstance 
enabled  us  to  economize  our  charcoal. — The  sun  shone  very 
bright  on  our  side  of  the  rock;  but  as  soon  as  it  sunk  below 
the  horizon,  the  eternal  frost  around  us  regained  its  influence, 
and  the  air  became  very  cold.  Wc  had,  however,  time  to 
dry  our  boots  and  pantaloons,  and  I  found  a  pair  of  large 
woolen  stockings,  that  I  had  with  me,  an  invaluable  article. 
Our  guides  stretched  the  ladder  from  one  point  of  the  rock 
to  another,  and,  throwing  over  it  a  couple  of  sheets,  they 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  formed  a  kind  of  tent  just  large 
enough  for  R.  and  myself  to  creep  in:  a  single  blanket 
upon  the  rock  was  our  bed.  The  guides  were  so  loaded 
with  indispensible  articles,  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  bring 
m  blanket  or  even  an  extra  coat  to  cover  us. 

After  a  cold  and  uncomfortable  supper,  we  crept  into  our 
den,  soon  after  the  genial  sun  had  left  us,  and  endeavoured, 
by  every  means  our  ingenuity  could  suggest,  but  ineffectual- 
ly, to  keep  ourselves  warm.  We  suflTered  much  from  the 
cold  all  night,  but,  principally,  towards  morning,  as  the  ther- 
mometer was  several  degrees  below  freezing.    The  night 
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seemed  to  last  at  least  twenty  hours;  at  one  time  I  thought  the 
day  must  certainly  be  not  distant,  and  was  surprised,  at  look* 
ing  at  my  watch,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  to  find  it  only  1 1 
oMock.  Tired  of  lying,  and  shiveriDg  with  the  cold,  I  crawl- 
ed out  about  midnight  to  warm  myself  by  clamberiDg  on  the 
rock.  The  view  around  me  was  sublime.  The  sky  was  vcry 
clear,  but  perfectly  black;  the  moon  and  stars,  whose  rays 
were  not  obscured  by  passing  through  the  lower  dense  re- 
gion of  the  atmosphere,  shone  with  a  brilliancy,  tenfold  of 
what  I  had  ever  observed  from  belowj  and  the  comet,  with 
its  bright  tail,  formed,  in  the  north  west,  a  beautiful  objecL 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  around  the  rock,  on  which  we  were 
placed,  but  white  snow,  and  some  heavy  clouds,  that,  floating 
below  us,  shut  out  the  valley  from  my  view.  The  guidcf  ■ 
were  all  asleep,  and  the  only  interruption  to  the  silence  of 
death,  was  the  occasional  avalanche,  rolling  with  the  sound  — 
of  distant  thunder  from  the  highest  part  of  the  surrounding  fl 
glaciers,  and  heightening  the  feelings  of  awful  sublimity, 
which  our  situation  was  so  calculated  to  inspire. 

As  our  lodging  was  far  from  comfortable  in  every  point  of 
view,  we  were  under  no  temptation  of  lying  till  a  late  hoar 
in  the  morning.     On  the  contrary,  we  hailed  with  joy  the 
first  appearance  of  the  dawn,  which  enabled  us  to   substitute  _ 
the  warmth  of  marching,  for  the  cold  inactivity  from  which  | 
we  had  suffered  all  night.  We  set  out  at  three  o'clock,  leaving 
most  of  our  provisions  and  other  articles  on  the  rock.     Four 
hours  of  laborious,  but  not  dangerous,  walking,  brought  us  to      « 
a  large  plain,  called  the  ^  Grand   Plateau,*  which  is  nearly  H 
surrounded,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  spur  of  Mont-Blanc,  and 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  on  the  other,  by  the   Moutagne  dc  la 
Cote,   while   Mont -Blanc   presents  itself  direcdy  in    front. 
These  mountains  form  a  steep  amphitheatre  around  this  plain. 
There  we  stopped  an  hour  to  breakfast,  and  to  recruit  strength 
for  the  last,  and  most  difficult  part  of  our  ascent.     We  were 
now  more  than  12,000  feet  above  the  kvel  of  the  sea,  ^ 
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5,000  feet  lower  than  the  summit,  which  was  in  full 
view  before  us. — But  I  looked  around,  in  vain,  for  any  part 
of  its  steep  sides  that  seemed  to  offer  a  possiblity  of  attain- 
ing it;  and  when  the  guides  pointed  out  the  route  we  were 
to  take,  among  and  over  precipices,  and  huge  broken  masses 
of  snow,  and  up  almost  perpendicular  steeps,  I  involuntarily 
shrunk  at  the  prospect,  and  could  not  forbear  casting  my  eye 
wistfully  at  our  road  back.  But  it  would  not  have  done  to 
be  deterred  at  this  time  by  a  few  difficulties;  and  a  moment's 
reflection,  on  the  skill  and  experience  of  our  guides  renewed 
my  confidence,  and  we  began  cheerfully  to  mount  the  first 
steep  before  us.  We  here  began  to  feel  an  effect,  that  is  al- 
ways experienced  at  considerable  heights.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  strongest  of  us,  to  take  more  than  twenty-five  or 
thirty  steps,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  and  this  effect 
gradually  increased  as  we  continued  to  ascend;  insomuch, 
that  when  near  the  summit,  even  the  stoutest  of  our  guides, 
who  coidd  run  for  leagues  over  the  lower  mountains  without 
panting,  could  not  take  more  than  twelve,  or  at  most  fifteen 
steps,  without  being  ready  to  sink  for  want  of  breuih.  If  we 
attempted  to  exceed  this  number  by  even  three  or  four  steps, 
a  horrible  oppression  seized  us,  and  our  limbs  sunk  under 
us.     It  is  very  possible,  that  Walter  Scott*s  hero, 

Up  Bco  Lomood''s  side  could  press, 
And  Dol  a  tob  bis  tuil  caQfcss; 

but  I  am  very  certain  he  could  not  perform  the  same  feat  or 
Mont-Blanc.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  few  fieconds'  rest  was 
sufficient  to  restore  our  strength  and  breath.  One  of  our 
guides,  a  robust  man,  who  had  been  once  on  the  summit,  was 
so  much  incommoded,  that  we  were  compelled  to  leave  him 
behind  to  wait  our  return.  I  experienced  some  inconve- 
nience from  a  slight  degree  of  sickness  of  stomach  and  head 
ache,  of  which  most  of  those,  who  have  made  this  jouniey, 
have  complained.  When  ascending  Etna,  two  months  before, 
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I  had  been  seriously  affected  both  by  a  difficulty  of  br^ 
and  by  a  violent  thumping  of  the  heart  and  arteries  against 
the  ribs,  which  was  loud  enough  to  be  easily  heard  by  m; 
companions,  and  which  the  slightest  exertion  was  sufficient' 
to  excite.  In  the  present  instance  I  dreaded  these  effects* 
and  had  already  begun  to  feel  them  in  an  uncomfortable  de- 
gree; but  was  almost  entirely  relieved  by  drinking  plentiful- 
ly of  vinegar  and  water,  with  which  our  guides,  to  whom 
experience  had  taught  its  utilitj,  had  taken  care  to  be  well 
provided.  This  drink  was  extremely  agreeable  to  us;  wine 
on  the  contrary  disgusted  us.  All  the  water  we  had,  we 
had  brought  from  our  rock,  where  we  carefuUy  collected  it 
from  the  cracks  of  the  ice:  for  we  were  now  in  the  region  ol 
eternal  ice,  where  rain  never  falls,  and  where  the  utmott- 
power  of  midsummer  can  only  soften,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
surface  of  the  snow. 

The  acclivity,  we  were  now  ascending,  was  steeper  than 
any  we  had  before  encountered,  so  much  so  that  we  could 
only  accomplish  it  by  a  zigzag  path,  advancing  not  more 
than  a  few  feet  every  20  or  30  yards  we  walked.     To  have 
an  idea  of  our  situutioo,  you  must  imagine  us  proceeding  in 
a  file  on  the  steep  mountain   side,  placing,  with  the  greatest  fl 
care,  our  feet  in  the  steps,  which   the  hardness  of  the  snow  ™ 
rendered  it  necessary  for  our  leader  to  cut  with  an  axe,  sup- 
porting ourselves  with  our  poles  against  the  upper  side  of 
the  slope,  and  ha\  ing,  on  the  other  side^  the  same  rapid  slope 
terminating  below  in  a  precipice   several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  over  which  we  saw  rapidly  hurried  all  the  small  pieces 
of  ice,  that  we  loosened  with  ovir  feet.     Our  situation  waA^|| 
similar  to  that  of  a  person  scaling  the  steep  and  iced  roof  of  ' 
a  lofty  house,  and  constandy  liable,  by  an  incautious  step,  to  be 
suddenly  precipitated  over  the  eaves*     After  proceeding  fai 
this  maner,  for  some  time,  I  looked  down,  on  the  '  Plateau' 
beneath,  for  the  guide  we  had  left,  and  when  at  last  I  dis- 
cerned him,  like  a  speck  on  the  snow,  my  head  began  to  grow 
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dizzy  ait  the  idt:a  of  the  distance  below  me,  and  I  was  forced 
to  keep  my  head  averted  from  this  side. 

Our  guides  had  attached  themselves  and  us  with  cords, 
each  three  persons  together,  as  when  passing  the  glacier. 
They  were  provided  with  large  iron  points  fastened  to  their 
feet,  which  prevented  them  from  slipping.  R.  and  myself 
had  found  this  contrivance  impede  too  much  our  walking, 
and  alter,  a  short  trial,  had  given  it  up.  I  am  not  entirely 
convinced,  that  if  one  of  us  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall, 
and  were  slipping  down  the  declivity,  he  would  not  have 
drawn  his  two  companions,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
down  the  precipice.  To  add  to  all  our  difficulties,  the  sun 
was  excessively  bright,  and  almost  blinded  us,  notwithstand- 
ing the  gauze  veils   with  which  we  were  all  provided. 

Fortunately  we  met  with  very  few  crevicesj  however 
in  passing  one  of  these,  that  was  hid  by  the  snow,  I  sudden- 
ly sunk:  but  my  body  being  thrown  forward  by  this  motion, 
my  breast  opposed  a  larger  suriace  to  the  snow  which  thus 
supported  me,  and  I  was  easily  extricated  by  a  guide. — On 
looking  buck  through  the  hole  I  had  broken,  1  could  perceive 
the  black  cavity  beneath. 

At  one  period,  our  path  necessarily  led  us  close  under  a  wall 
of  snow,  more  than  150  feet  high,  from  the  top  of  which  pro- 
jected several  large  masses  ol  snow,  that  appeared  to  require 
only  a  breath  to  bring  them  down  on  our  heads.  Our  cap- 
tain pointed  out  our  danger,  and  enjoined  us  to  pass  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  and  to  observe  the  strictest  silence.  The  in- 
habitants of  those  parts  of  the  Alps,  exposed  to  avalanches, 
assert  that  the  concussion  of  the  air,  produced  by  the  voice, 
is  often  suilkient  to  loosen,  and  bring  down  these  immense 
masses.  Hence  the  muleteer  is  often  seen  to  take  the  bells 
from  his  animals,  when  he  passes  through  a  valley  subject  to 
this  danger.  We  were  by  no  means  so  philosophical  as  to 
be  disposed  to  make  the  experiment  in  the  present  instance; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  obeyed  our  instructions.    A 
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few  years  since  some  young  men,  relying  on  the  solidttir 
the  ice,  and  wishing  to  try  the  echo,  were  so  imprudent 
to  discharge  a  pistol  in  a  large  cave  which  is  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  glacier  des  Bois  near  Chamouny.     The  sh 
brought  down  the  roof  which  crushed  them  on  the  spot. 
At  11  o'clock  we  had  passed  most  of  the  difficulties 
all  the  dangers  of  our  ascent,  and  reached  a  granite 
which  appears  above  the  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  small  mount 
nipple  which  forms  the  summit  of  Mont«Blanc.     Thii  rock 
is  only  1 ,000  feet  lower  than  the  summit.      Here  we  enjoy- 
ed a  full  view  of  the  valley  and  village  of  Chamouny^  whicl 
had  hitherto  been   masked  by  the  *  Aiguille  du  Midi;' 
when  we  recollected  the  promises  of  our  friends  there, 
watch  our  progress  with  their  glasses,  and  were  convinced 
that  they  were,  at  that  moment,  observing  us,  we  felt  relic? 
ed  from  the  sensation  which  we  had  previously  experienced 
of  being  shut  out  from  the   world.     In  fact,  we  learned  af- 
terwards that  they  had  seen  us  distinctly,  counted  our  num- 
ber, and  observed  that  one  of  the  party  was  missing:  this  wasfl 
the  guide  we  had  left  at  the  '  plateau.'  V 

Our  final  object  was  now  close  at  hand.  We  tamed,  with  re* 
newed  ardour,  to  accomplish  it;  continuing  our  zigzag  patb,, 
till,  after  infinite  suffering  and  gasping  for  breath,  we  atood,  St, 
half  an  hour  after  noon,  on  the  highest  point  of  Europe! 

Our  first  impulse,  on  arriving,  was  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  throwing  our  eyes  around,  without  encountering  any  ob- 
stacle, The  world  was  at  our  feet.  The  sensations  1  feh 
were  rather  those  of  awe  than  of  sublimity.  It  seemed  that 
no  longer  trod  on  this  globe,  but  that  I  was  removed  to 
higher  planet,  from  which  I  could  look  down  on  a  scene 
which  I  had  lately  inhabited,  and  where  I  had  left  behind  mc 
the  passions,  the  sufferings  and  the  vices  of  men.  The  houses 
of  Chamouny  appeared  like  dwellings  of  ants,  and  the  rirer, 
which  flows  through  the  valley,  seemed  not  sufficient  to 
drown  one  of  these  pigmy  animals. — These  emotions  made 
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me,  for  some  time,  insensible  to  the  cold,  but  the  piercing 
wind  which  here  had  free  scope  soon  put  an  end  to  my  wak- 
ing dream  and  enabled  me  to  examine  more  calmly  the  ob- 
jects. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  inspired  by  the  view,  it  was 
certainly  more  terrific  than  beautiful.  The  distant  objects 
appeared  as  if  covered  by  a  veiL  To  the  north-west  was 
the  chain  of  Jura,  with  a  mist  hanging  on  its  whole  extent, 
which  prevented  the  eye  from  penetrating  into  France,  in 
that  direction.  On  the  north  was  the  lake  of  Geneva;  of  a 
black  colour,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  we  had 
thought  high,  when  we  were  on  its  banks,  but  which  now  ap- 
peared insignificant,  and  the  lake  itself  seemed  scarcely  ca- 
pacious enough  for  a  bathing  place. — To  the  east  were  the 
only  mountains  that  appeared  of  a  considerable  size;  among 
which  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  yun^frau  and  Schreck- 
horn  in  Grendelwalden,  and  Monte-Rosay  on  the  borders  of 
Piedmont,  which  raises  its  hoary  and  magnificent  head  to 
vrithin  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  level  of  Mont-Blanc.  The 
grand  St.  Bernard  was  at  our  feet,  to  the  south-east,  scarce- 
ly appearing  to  rise  more  than  a  mole-hilFs  height  above 
the  adjoining  vallies.  The  obstacles  which  Bonaparte 
had  to  encounter  in  leading  his  army  over  this  mountain, 
even  in  winter,  appeared  so  diminished  in  our  eyes,  that  this 
vaunted  undertaking  lost,  at  the  moment,  in  our  estimation, 
much  of  its  heroism  and  grandeur.  The  view  below  and  im- 
mediately around  presented  a  shapeless  collection  of  craggy 
points,  among  which  the  *  Needles'  were  easily  distinguished. 
We  could  hardly  trust  our  senses,  wlien  we  saw,  beneath  our 
feet,  those  rocks  whica,  from  below,  appear  higher  than 
Mont- Blanc  itself,  and  which  seem  to  penetrate  into  the  ri- 
gion  of  the  stars,  and  to  threaten  to  ^  disturb  the  moon  in 
passing  by.* — Our  view  may  be  compared  with  that  from  the 
top  of  an  elevated  steeple  over  an  extensive  city,  of  the 
roost  lofty  habitations  of  which  the  roofs  only  arc  seen.  The 
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only  gr«en  that  we  could  perxrcive  was  the  narrow  valley 
Chamouny,  and  the  two  vallies  by  the  side  of  St.  Bcrnai 
The  portion  of  the  earth,  that  was  not  covered  with  snow, 
appeared  of  a  gloomy  and  dark  gray  colour.  The  world  pre- 
•ented  an  image  of  chaos,  and  offered  but  little  to  tempt  our 
retun  to  it. 

The  top  of  Mont- Blanc  is  a  ridge  of  perhaps  130  feet  m 
length  and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  It  is  entirely  composed  of 
snow,  which  is  probably  of  immense  depth,  and  isconstandjr 
accumulating.  We  could  see  no  traces  of  the  obelisk,  11 
feet  in  height,  which  had  been  set  up  about  ten  years  before. 
One  of  our  guides  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  placed  it, 
and  designated  to  us  its  position. — The  highest  rock,  whidi 
appears  above  the  snow,  is  a  small  one  of  granite,  six  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  summit.  We  remained  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes immediately  on  the  top,  as  the  wind  blew  hard  and 
piercingly  cold.  Descending  a  few  feet  on  the  south  side 
wc  were  partially  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  here  the  sun 
shone  with  an  excessive  brightness,  heating  every  part  of  the 
body  exposed  to  his  raysj  but  the  least  breath  of  wind,  whidl 
ceached  us  at  intervals,  was  sufficient  to  make  us  shiver 
with  cold.     Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  the  sun,  Mas  two 

degrees  below  freezing,  and  five  and  a  half  in  the  shade. It 

must  be  recollected  that  we  auIFered  a  much  greater  degrtt 
of  cold,  than  the  thermometer  indicated,  from  the  rapid  eva» 
poration  from  the  'surface  of  our  bodies  of  the  insensible 
transpiration,  occasioned  by  the  dryness  and  great  rarity  of  the 
surrounding  air.  This  cause,  familiar  to  physiologista,  af> 
fected  our  sensations,  and  could  not  influence  the  ihemu^ 
meter.  Most  of  our  guides  stretched  themselves  on  tba! 
snow,  in  the  sun,  and  yielded  to  the  strong  incliiiatioQ  to 
sleep  which  we  all  felt,  Only  one  or  two  of  them  ate:  the 
others,  on  the  contrary,  evinced  an  aversion  from  the  provi- 
sion. W^e  did  not  suffer  the  great  thirst  which  Saussure,  and 
his  pany,  experienced.  l*his  we  prevented  by  drinking  riot- 
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gar  and  water,  which  was  very  grateful  to  us,  instead  of  pure 
water.  Our  pulses  were  increased  in  frequency  and  fullness, 
and  we  had  all  the  symptoms  of  fever.  I  occupied  myself, 
notwithstanding  the  indisposition  to  action  which  I  felt,  in 
making  a  few  observations,  and  in  stopping  and  sealing 
very  carefully  a  bottle  which  I  had  filled  with  the  air  of  the 
summit,  intended  for  examination  on  my  return. 

The  colour  of  the  sky  had  ;^adually  assumed  a  deeper 
tint  of  blue,  as  we  ascended:  its  present  colour  was  dark  in- 
digo approaching  nearly  to  black.  There  was  something 
awful  in  this  appearance,  so  different  from  any  we  had  ever 
witnessed,  ft  was  as  if  tke  sun  were  shining  at  midnight 
During  some  of  the  first  attempts  that  were  made  to  ascend 
Mont- Blanc,  this  appearance  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  guides,  who  imagined  that  Heaven  was  frown- 
ing on  their  undertaking,  that  they  refused  to  proceed.  The 
portion  of  atmosphere  aSove  us  was  entirely  free  from  the 
vapours  which  the  lower  strata  always  contain,  and  was 
truly  the  *  pure  empyreal,*  seldom  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  We 
had  all  our  life  beheld  the  sun  through  a  mist,  but  we' now 
saw  him  face  to  face,  in  all  his  splendour.  The  guides  as- 
serted that  the  stars  can  be  seen,  in  full  day,  by  a  person 
placed  in  the  shade.  It  being  near  noon,  the  sun  almost 
over  our  heads,  we  could  not  find  shade  to  enable  us  to  make 
the  experiment. 

The  air  on  the  top  of  Mont-Blanc  is  of  but  little  more  than 
half  the  density  of  that  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Accord- 
ing to  an  observation  of  Saussure  the  height  of  the  barome- 
ter, on  the  summit,  was  sixteen  and  a  half  inches,  while  that 
of  a  corresponding  one  at  Geneva,  was  twenty-eight  inches. 
In  consequence  of  this  rarity  of  the  air,  a  pistol,  heavily 
charged,  which  we  fired  several  times,  made  scarcely  more 
noise  than  the  crack  of  a  postillion's  whip. 

We  remained  an  hour  and  a  quarter  on  the  summit,  and 
then  began  to  descend.  We  found  this,  as  first,  an  easy  usk. 
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though  perhaps,  more  dani^rous  than  the  ascentt  oo  «ccouot 
of  the  greater  risk  of  slipping.  We  passed  under  the  place, 
where  the  avalanche  threatened  our  heads,  with  even  more 
caution,  and  more  rapidly  than  before,  as  we  found  that  a 


small  piece  had  actually  fallen,  and  covered  our  path  aince  ■ 
we  had  gone  up.  We  arrived  in  about  an  hour  at  thr>  *■  GrMid 
Plateau,'  where  we  stopped  to  refresh  ourselv^es,  aod  ^nofyi 
our  returning  appetites.    We  found  the  guide,  whom  we  had] 
kft,  quite  relieved.    Here  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  walls  < 
snow  which  surrounded  us  on  three  sides,  poured  down  c 
us  with  the  most  burning  heat  that  I  ever  experienced  fron^ 
its  rays,  while  our  feet,  cold  froy   being  immersed   in 
snow,  prevented  perspiration,  and  thus  increased  its  power* 
Wherever  its  rays  could  penetrate,  as  between  the  cap  md 
neckcloth;  or  even  to  the  hands,  it  resembled  the  applicatum 
of  a  heated  iron.     We  were  compelled  in  addition  to  the  as- 
sistance of  our  veils,  to  keep  our  eyes  half  closed,  and  eyci 
then  the  light  was  too  powerful  for  them. 

We  continued  with  ease  and  cheerfulness  our  descent,  uDp 
till  an  unexpected  difficulty  occurred.  Where  in  the  nnomhi^ 
we  had  cut  our  footsteps  with  an  axe,  we  now  found  die 
snow  so  much  softened  by  the  sun  that  we  sunk  in  it,  cvoy 
third  or  fourth  step,  to  the  middle  of  the  body.  R.  and  my- 
self were  more  subject  to  this  inconvenience  than  the  guides, 
on  account  of  the  soles  of  our  boots  presenting  a  less  suHiMe 
to  the  snow,  than  those  of  their  large  shoes.  After  pluQ^ 
ing  on  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  we  began  to  despair  of 
reaching  our  rock,  which  was  yet  four  or  five  miles  distant: 
but  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  proceed.  We  thercfoit 
kept  on,  though  with  excessive  fatigue.  We  frequendy  fell 
forward;  and  one  limb  being  tightly  engaged  in  the  snow, 
was  violently  twisted,  and  constantly  subject  to  be  spr 
which  in  our  situation  would  have  been  a  serious  raisfor 
The  crevices  too,  were,  from  their  edges  having  become  i 
ed,  more  dangerous  than  before.     Perseverance  and  caadoo, ' 
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however,  triumphed  over  all  these  difficulties,  and  we  reach- 
ed the  *  Grand  Mulct,*  half  an  hour  after  five,  our  boots, 
stockings  and  pantaloons  completely  soaked.  These  were 
immediately  stretched  on  the  rock  to  dry,  which  the  heat  of 
the  sun  soon  effected,  I  had  the  disappointment  to  find,  on  ex- 
amining my  pockets,  that  the  bottle  which  I  had  so  carefully 
filled  with  the  air  of  the  summit,  had  been  broken  in  one  of 
my  frequent  falls,  and  of  course  my  hopes  of  makmg  with 
it  someinteresting  experiments  were  now  destroyed.  The 
thermometer  was  also  broken. 

Notwithstanding  the  Herculean  labour  of  the  day  ,and  the 
fatigue  we  experienced  at  the  time,  we  had  not  been  long  on 
our  rock  before  we  felt  strong  and  invigorated,  as  if  just 
risen  from  a  comfortable  night's  repose.  This  effect  of  the 
mountain  air  has  often  been  remarked.  We  had  eren  suffi- 
cient strength  and  lime,  to  enable  us  to  continue  our  descent, 
with  ease  to  Chamouny;  but  in  the  present  softened  state  of  the 
snow,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  to  cross  the 
glacier,  which  we  found  difficult  and  dangerous  the  preced- 
ing day,  before  the  sun's  rays  had  affected  it.  In  fact,  while 
two  of  the  guides  were  looking  down  on  our  path  over  the 
glacier,  they  saw  a  bridge  of  snow  which  we  all  crossed  the 
day  before,  suddenly  sink  into  the  chasm  beneath. 

Imprisoned  thus  by  the  glacier,  which  was  now  all  that 
intervened  betwixt  us  and  terra  firma,  we  quietly  resolved 
to  remain  where  we  were,  and  made  the  same  arrangements 
for  passing  the  night,  that  we  had  done  the  evening  before. 
We  were  however  at  present  better  off:  I  mentioned  that  we 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  our  rock,  in  consequence  of  which 
most  of  the  charcoal,  we  had  brought  to  melt  the  snow,  re- 
mained. With  this  I  made  a  small  fire  at  our  feet,  and  by 
I  blowing  almost  constantly,  kept  it  up  during  the  night.    The 

H     cold  was  notwithstanding  so  great  that  whenever  I  fell  asleep, 
H      I  was  Awakened  in  a  few  minutes  to  shiver  and  chatter  my 
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teeth.     Our  guides  slept  in  the  open  air,  huddled 
together  as  possible. 

July,  13th.  The  dawning  of  the  day  was  truly  welcome, 
OA  it  promised  a  near  termination  to  our  toil  and  suffering; 
while  the  gratification  of  having  accomplished  a  difficult  and 
interesting  object  remained.     AVe  left  our  hard  bed  without 
reluctance,  and  Wfrc  impatient,  at  the  slowness  with  which 
the  guides  made  their  preparations  for  packing  up  their  nu« 
merous  articles.    We  began  to  descend  as  the  sun   illumin* 
ed  the  white  top  of  Mont-Blanc,  but  long  before  his  bcami 
penetrated  below.     Above  our  heads  the  sky  was  perfectly 
clear,  while  the  vallies  beneath,  and  all  except  a  few  of  the 
highest  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  were  concealed  by  a 
sea  of  clouds.     The   appearance  of  the  clouds,  when  seen 
from  above  is  singular.     They  resemble  immense  floating  J 
masses  of  light  cotton.  We  retraced  our  path  of  the  first  day^  V 
and  took  the  same  precaution  as  then  of  attaching  ouraelvei 
together.     When  the  sun's  rays  began  to  shine  on  the  snow 
around  us,  I  found  thut  my  eyes  were  so  much  inflamed,  1      i 
could  scarcely  bear  them  sufficiently  open  to  see  the  path;  fll 
notwithstanding  the  gauze  veil  I  had  constantly  used,  nty 
face  was  in  a  terrible  condition:  the  outer  skin  had  fallen, 
and  permitted  the  moisture  of  the  blood  to  ooze  through; 
R^s    eyes  were  in  a  worse  condition  than  mine,  and 
face  nearly  as  bad. 

At  one  part  of  the  glacier  where  the  snow  had  been  so 
hard  at  our  passing  up,  that  our  feet  left  no  impression, 
we  lost  our  path,  which  was  a  misfortune,  as  we  had  chosen 
a  much  better  path  in  ascending,  than  we  could  have  done 
in  descending.  Wc  however  fell  in  with  the  track  of  tw» 
chamois,  which  our  guides  followed  with  confidence,  relying 
on  the  instinct,  which  they  attribute  to  these  animals,  of  find- 
ing a  practicable  path  over  the  most  difficult  glaciers* 

When  we  had  at  last  entirely  passed  the  glacier,  our  feet 
seemed  to  rejoice,  at  once  more  touching  firm  ground;  tnd 
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we  felt  as  if  returning  to  the  world  from  a  distant  voyage. 
The  rest  of  our  task  offered  no  difficulty,  being  a  constant 
descent  down  the  rocky  mountain  side,  except  what  was  oc- 
casioned by  our  almost  total  blindness,  and  the  pain  we  suf- 
fered in  our  eyes.  It  was  however  very  fatiguing,  as  the 
descent  from  a  mountain  is  generally  more  so  than  the  as- 
cent to  it.  We  stopped  at  the  same  Chalet  where  two  days 
before  we  had  bid  adieu  to  the  world;  and  were  regaled  by 
the  old  man  and  his  daughters  with  a  delicious  draught  of 
milk  and  cream.  We  reached  the  village  soon  after  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  having  been  absent  fifty-three  hours,  during 
forty-five  of  which  we  were  on  the  ice.  We  were  received 
with  many  congratulations  by  the  honest  villagers,  who  had 
taken  considerable  interest  in  our  success. 

As  soon  as  my  companion  and  myself  reached  our  inn,  wc 
buried  ourselves  in  our  chamber,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
a  good  bed,  and  of  darkness  which  was  necessary  for 
our  eyes.  It  was  not  until  the  sun  had  set,  and  the  twilight 
was  not  too  strong  for  them,  that  we  venturtd  out  to  regale 
ourselves  with  a  comfortable  meal.  Two  English  visiters, 
who  watched  with  a  glass  our  progre&s  on  the  top  of  Mont- 
Blanc,  had  expressed  a  determ'mation  to  follow  our  example; 
but  our  account  of  the  difUculties  we  met  with,  and  still  more 
the  view  of  the  condition  we  were  in,  soon  induced  them  to 
abandon  the  design.  We  walked  out  under  the  *  Needles,' 
and  as  we  saw  the  clouds  hang  half  way  up  ihtse  rocks  which 
pierce  the  sky,  and  on  whose  clear  heads  the  stars  seemed 
to  repose,  we  could  scarcely  realize  the  idea  that  thev  were 
the  same  we  had  seen  only  thirty  hours  before,  far  below 
our  feet. 

The  next  day  after  our  return  to  Chamouny  our  eyes  had 

become  so  much  stronger,  that   we   were   enabled  without 

much  inconvenience  to  proceed  to  Geneva,  where  wc  have 

atnce  remained   to   recover  from  our  sufferings.     Though 

K     now  more  than  a  week  has  elapsed,  my  face  is  yet  much 
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inflamed;  but  my  eyes  have  regained  their  u»tud  ttreogth^ 
R.  has  suffered  in  the  same  manner,  but  on  the  whole  ra> 
ther  Itss  than  myself.  Wherever  the  sun^s  rays  could  pei>e* 
trate^  even  behind  the  ears  to  the  level  of  the  neckclodi, 
the  skin  has  fallen  off,  and  I  have  exchanged  the  tawny  hoe 
of  an  Italian  and  Sicilian  sun,  for  tlie  fair  complexion  of  a 
German  or  Englishman  We  have  purchased  perhaps  loo  J 
dearly  the  indulgence  of  our  curiosity;  but  at  present  when  I 
difficulties  are  passed  and  the  gratification  remains,  I 
regret  it,  especially  if  I  succeed  in  making  you  partake  of  the 
one  without  suffering  from  the  other. 


aps  tooX 
hco  thil 
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Art,  III. — On  ImpostSy  translated  from  the  late  work  of 
Count  Chaptal,  on  the  National  Industry  of  France. 
(^Continued from  p.  331,) 
It  might  be  observed,  at  once,  that  every  manufac 
constitutes  some  productive  capital,  and  enriches  the  nation, 
more  or  less,  by  manual  labour,  and  that  under  the  double 
duty  it  may  be  more  useful,  than  the  receipt  of  fifteen  o* 
twenty  per  cent,  in  impost  duties  upon  foreign  productions, 
of  the  same  nature:  but  let  us  examine  the  question  in  another 
point  of  view. 

All  the  arts  have  their  infancy,  and  have  only  attained 
their  present  state  of  perfection  by  slow  degrees.  Kxcd* 
lence  in  the  arts,  is  the  result  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  de- 
mand for  their  exercise,  which  have  not  always  been  the 
same  in  different  countries;  whence  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  should  vary  with  the  causes  which  influence 
their  development,  and  their  prosperity  neither  could,  nor 
ought  to  be,  every  where  equal. 

it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  modem  times,  we  have  seen 
some  kinds  of  industry  established  and  prosper  in  England, 
which  have  for  many  years  rendered  all  other  nations  tribu- 
tary for  their  productions:  we  have  made  every  effort  to  ap- 
propriate these  manufactures  to  ourselves;  the  spinn'wg  by 
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machinery,  haberdashing  cotton,  snuff,  and  the  light  cloths, 
ha\  e  all  at  once  become  the  object  of  our  ambition:  but  in 
importing  the  machines,  and  having  to  depend  upon  borrow- 
ing evcr>'  step  in  the  process,  could  it  be  supposed  that  we 
should  have  naturalized  these  arts  in  every  particular?  Could 
it  be  supposed,  that  we  should  already  possess  the  almost 
infmite  details,  the  sleight  of  hand,  and  mechanical  habits, 
which  are  the  soul  of  industry?  It  is  only  by  time  and  j^reat 
experience  that  these  perfections  arc  to  be  acquired:  the  first 
cost  of  our  cassimeres  is  twentyofive  francs  an  ell  to  the  manu- 
facturer; the  English  offer  theirs  to  the  consumer  for  half 
this  price;  the  cambric  muslins,  the  calicoes,  badly  manufac- 
tured, we  return  at  from  seven  to  eight  francs  per  ell;  the 
English  offer  theirs  at  three  francs. 

Must  we  then  renounce  all  hope  of  success  in  our  manu- 
facture? No,  we  must  rather  persevere  and  perfect  them. 
Although  we  follow,  in  this  march,  we  have  already  attain^ 
cd  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  our  skill  excites  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  nation  which  has  taken  the  lead. 

There  is  no  royal  highway  to  perfection,  extempore;  the 
progress  of  skill,  naturally  slow,  may  be  accelerated  by  know- 
ledge; still  there  are  difficulties  which  cannot  be  overcome 
but  by  long  experience. 

If  during  the  twelve  or  fifteen  years  we  have  been  making 
our  attempts,  extending  our  researches,  and  groping  in  the 
dark,  foreign  manufactures  had  not  been  excluded  from  com- 
petition by  prohibiting  duties,  I  ask  of  the  partisans  of  fif- 
teen per  cent.,  what  would  have  become  of  those  beautiful 
attainments  in  the  arts,  which  constitute  the  ornament,  the 
glory,  and  the  wealth  of  France? 

I  will  say  further:  at  this  time,  when  these  branches  of 
industry  are  flourishing;  at  this  time,  when  we  have  nothing 
to  ask  for  under  the  rate  of  duties  established  upon  the  price 
and  quality  of  productions,  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  which 
would  open  competition  to  foreign  manufactures,  would 
VOL.  I.  50 
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shake  to  the  foundation  evety  establishmetit  in  France. 
In  a  few  days  our  stores  irould  be  filled  with  imported  goods; 
they  would  be  offered  at  a  price  which  would  suppress  our 
industry;  our  manufactories  would  be  closed,  from  the  ina- 
bility of  the  proprietors  to  make  sacrifices  equal  to  those  of 
foreigners^  and  we  should  see  the  same  stale  of  things  re- 
produced^ which  succeeded  the  commercial  treaty  of  1 786, 
because  it  was  concludtd  upon  the  basis  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
duties. 

It  will  doubtless  be  observed;  that  this  evil  would  be  but 
temporary,  as  the  foreign  manufacturer  would  be  tmwiUing, 
long,  to  sustain  such  losses. 

Is  it  nothing  then  but  to  monopolize  the  market  for  a  yeu 
or  two?  To  sink  the  price  of  goods  below  the  cost  of  manu> 
facturing?  To  cause  our  workshops  to  be  deserted?  To  com- 
promit  the  honour  and  the  fortune  of  honest  manufactures? 
To  inspire  for  the  future  distrust  and  want  of  confidence? 

Government  in  imposing  duties  upon  foreign  manufactures, 
can  have  but  two  objects  in  view:  first,  to  place  the  national  in- 
dustry upon  a  footing  of  competition  as  to  price,  with  that  of 
foreigners;  second,  not  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  few  manufac- 
turers, a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  industry:  the  last  object 
is  attained,  the  moment  we  bring  to  the  execution  of  the  first 
measure,  all  the  necessary  information:  but  besides,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose,  that  at  this  time,  when  corporations 
are  suppressed,  it  would  be  possible  to  establish  a  monopoly 
in  any  branch  of  manufactures;  the  career  is  open  to  all  the 
world;  and  when  any  kind  of  industr)'  prospers,  competitors 
become  so  numerous  in  a  little  time,  that  the  price  of  the  ar» 
tide  i»  soon  reduced  to  a  proper  standard;  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  cotton -stuffs,  we  sec  those  which 
come  from  our  manufactories  offered  at  a  price  so  low,  that 
the  proprietor  can  only  support  himself  by  small  profits  de- 
rived from  an  immense  capital.  The  first  pot-ashes,  that  were 
manufactured  by  decomposing  marine  salt,  were  sold  ai^DRe 
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hundred  franca  per  quintal;  the  competition  which  is  now 
esublished,  has  reduced  the  price  to  nine  francs,  although 
there  is  a  duty  of  five  francs  upon  the  imported  articlet  the 
price  is  properly  regulated  by  the  competition,  and  the 
manufacture  always  accommodates  itself  to  the  demand; 
government  may  rely  upon  these  two  regulations. 

The  regulation  of  imposts,  then,  ought  to  have  but  one 
object;  to  establish  such  duties  as  would  enable  French  in- 
dustry to  compete  advantageously  with  that  of  foreigners. 
It  ought  to  be  governed  by  the  same  principle,  whatever  may 
be  the  nature  of  the  material  upon  which  the  duty  is  to  be 
imposed.  In  being  governed  by  the  futile  division  of  pro- 
ductions, into  raw  materials  which  have  received  the  last  de- 
gree of  manual  labour,  we  should  every  day  compromit  the 
interest  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  industrious  manutacturer. 

To  establish  duties  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  no  interest, 
the  legislate. "should  understand  the  situation  of  the  agricul- 
turist and  manufacturer,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  for- 
eigners as  to  anala^ous  productions.  He  ought  to  know  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  the  article  compared  with  the 
expense  of  manufacturing  in  different  countries,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  place  them  on  equal  grounds;  he  ought  to  weigh  with 
himself  the  advantages  possessed  by  old  establishments,  the 
great  command  of  capital,  the  facility  of  procuring  specie  at 
a  low  price,  the  sacrifices  which  governments  and  individuals 
have  been  able  to  make,  to  open  markets  for  their  merchaa- 
dizc,  the  national  spirit  which  discourages,  or  permits  a  pre- 
ference to  foreign  manufactures,  &c.  All  these  considera- 
tions ought  to  be  regarded,  that  he  may  not  do  an  irreparable 
damage  to  domestic  industry. 

But  to  have  esublished  the  principles  of  a  correct  system 
of  duties,  is  not  all;  it  is  necessary  still  to  secure  their  execu- 
tion upon  the  frontier,  and  to  make  the  receipt  of  the  duties 
imposed,  easy  and  certain;  here  difficulties  of  another  kind 
are  presented. 
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Duties  can  only  be  esubliahed  upon  the  weight.,  and  mea- 
sure; or  upon  the  value  of  the  articles  imported  and  exported. 
Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  law 
so  as  not  to  commit  some  errors,  and  these  errors  are  always  _ 
an  injury  to  domestic  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  treasury,  f 
Some  articles  of  the  loom  vary  so  much  in  quality,  that  their 
value  rises  gradually  from  one  or  two  to  one  hundred  francs 
per  ell;  how  can  the  overseers  of  the  revenue  accurately  dis- 
criminate between  all  the  different  shades  distributed  through 
this  long  gradation,  whether  they  have  regard  to  the  mea- 
sure or  the  value? 

In  the  impossibility  of  applying  to  each  article,  a  duty  pro- 
portionate to  its  value,  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  class- 
es, and  to   establish  a  particular  tariff  for  each  class;  but 
have  these  classes  such  peculiar  characteristics  as  that  they      j 
cannot  be  confounded.^     Are  they  separated  by  such  distin«fl 
guishing  marks,  that  the  cunning  speculator  cannot  possibly 
include  in  an  inferior  class,  the  merchandize  which  he  sub-  ^ 
mits  to  the  tarijf.^  f 

Moreover,  each  class  embraces  many  qualities  of  different 
value,  and,  in  subjecting  them  to  an  equal  duty,  two  bad  re- 
sults are  produced:  first,  to  make  an  inferior  article  pav  as 
much  as  its  superior,  which  is  no  small  prejudice  to  the  con>H 
sumer;  second,  to  give  greater  encouragement  to  the  intro- 
duction of  fine  cloths,  than  of  coarse.  Further,  when  the 
owner  makes  declaration  of  the  value  of  hia  goods,  by  what 
means  shall  the  overseer  of  the  revenue  detect  fraud.  H 

Shall  it  be  by  confiscating  the  goods  at  his  own  risk,  pro-  ^ 
vided  he  will  give  the  third  part  of  the  price  added  to  that 
at  which  they  were  entered?  This  plan  also  would  be  unjust, 
and  it  proves,  besides,  that  a  fraud  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent,  may  be  practised  with  impunity,  in  the  application 
of  the  law. 

Collections  established  upon  the  measure  or  value,  do  not 
then  constitute  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  domestic  industry: 
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and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  inquire  whether,  in  being  go- 
verned by  the  weight  of  goods  we  should  find  the  same  in- 
convenience. 

In  regulating  duties  by  weighty  the  finer  productions  of 
the  loom,  which  are  only  for  the  use  of  luxury,  pay,  neces- 
sarily, very  little  in  comparison  with  the  coarser  articles, 
which  are  destined  for  the  wants  of  the  moat  numerous  class 
of  society;  inasmuch  as  the  manual  labour  is  next  to  nothing 
in  the  latter,  and  it  constitutes  almost  the  entire  value  of  the 
former;  so  that  such  a  regulation  would  prejudice  the  inter- 
ests of  the  greatest  number,  and  be  contrary  to  every  princi- 
ple laid  down. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  adopt  gome  course  amidst 
these  difficulties,  and  I  think  that  in  combining  all  the  different 
methods  proposed,  value,  weight,  and  measure,  we  might 
ascertain  the  duty  which  should  be  paid  by  each  article,  in  a 
way  the  least  erroneous. 

Already  the  collection  by  weight  has  been  established, 
upon  the  greatest  number  of  articles  which  we  import,  such 
as  colonial  produce,  iron,  metallic  preparations,  chemical 
salts,  8tc.  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  to  productionB 
of  the  loom  the  combined  plan  proposed. 

Supposing  then  the  present  object  to  be,  to  fix  the  rate  of 
impost  duties  upon  products  of  the  loom;  we  take  a  yard  of 
each  of  the  two  kinds  of  stuff,  which  constitute  the  highest 
and  lowest  extremes  in  value,  of  the  articles  manufactured 
from  the  same  material,  and  determine  accurately  the  weight 
of  those  of  equal  length  and  breadth;  we  then  lake  the  inter- 
mediate weight  by  which  to  fix  the  duty:  in  this  way  we  es- 
tablish a  gradation  which  embraces  every  quality,  and  we 
take  care  to  raise  the  duties  upon  fine  stuffs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cover  the  manual  labour;  thus,  supposing  the  same  kind 
of  stuff  presents  ten  different  qualities,  and  that  the  medium 
would  be  fixed  at  ten  francs,  the  finest  tould  pay  twenty  and 
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tweDty>five  franco,  although  the   coarsest  would   pay 
five. 

We  might  also  establish  the  duties  upon  the  same  basil 
and  only  determine  the  medium  weight  of  all  the  qualities  of  1 
cloth,  of  the  same  general  nature,  by  comparing  those  of  equal 
length  and  breadth;  the  tariff  might  be  fiixcd  upon  this  me- 
dium, and  raised  or  lowered^  to  proportion  it  to  the  superior^ 
or  inferior  qualities.  After  this  manner,  if  one  kind  of  cot*B 
ton  stuff  or  cloth,  present  five  different  qualitiea  in  wei^ 
and  value,  and  we  should  establish  a  medium  duty  of  five 
francs,  the  duty  might  be  lowered  for  thecoarser  articles,  and 
increased  for  those  of  finer  quality,  thus  coveriog  the  manual 
labour  by  having  regard  to  the  value  and  fineness  of 
stuff. 

It  would  require  but  little  experience  to  distinguish 
different  kinds  of  arucles  of  the  same  general  nature;  and  i 
overseer,  after  having  ascertained  the  kind,  would  have  Qolyl 
to  determine  the  weight  of  one  yard  of  this  stuff,  to  apply  1 
duty. 

It  ought  further  to  be  observed,  that   in  classing  the   dif* 
ferent  productions  derived  from  the   manufacture    of  wool^ 
of  Unen,  of  cotton,  Sic.  and  establishing  the  duties  for  eaci] 
class,  the  tariff  is  imperfect,  since  it  cannot  be  applied,  and] 
varied  according  to  the  qualities  which  are  comprehended! 
within  the  same  kind  of  manufacture,  and  consequently   af» ' 
fords  an  unequal  protection  to  mdustry:  this  system  is  also 
bad,  in  that  it  comprises  io  the  same  tate  of  duties,   stuifii, 
which,  though  of  the  same  general  nature,  differ  very  much 
in  value,  and  in  the  cost  of  their  manufacture.     It  is   8ufli«  J 
cient  to  establish  this  position,  to  take  cloths  for  instance;  H 
in  dividing  them  according  to  these  principles,  we  shall  make 
three  classes:  first,  fine  cloths,  second,  light  fine  cloths;  third^^ 
coarse  stuffs.    In  the  first,  we  may  include  broad  cloths,  tiue  V 
stuffs  with  long  nap,  ratteens  of  the  Holland  fashion,  &c.  The 
second  will  contain  the  cassimeres,  the  royal  cloths,  silestas,. 
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fine  ratttcns,  camlets,  striped  flannels,  serges,  (*/«  prvnelles 
andtur^uoises)^  wolIenB  in  imitation  of  crape,  &c.  &c.  The 
third  will  comprehend,  swan-skins,  (/«  moUetoua)^  {iagatiti)^ 
knit  stutTs^  serges  for  lining,  [kalmouks)^  the  coarser  cloths, 
&c.  &c.  But  how  are  we  to  distinguish  and  place  in  each  di- 
vision, the  qualities  of  cloth  which  belong  to  it,  when  these 
qualities  are  so  numerous,  that  they  difler  in  value,  imper- 
ceptibly, from  three  to  one  hundred  francs?  And  admitting 
this  to  be  possible,  do  not  the  qualities  comprised  in  the  same 
class  vary  almost  to  infinity?  All  the  cloths  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed thirty  francs  per  ell  in  value,  would  be  ranked  as  coarse 
cloths;  those  which  exceed  this  price,  would  be  received  as 
fine  cloths;  thus  (iaimouks)y  would  be  taxed  with  the  same 
duty  as  the  first  quality  of  cloth,  ^  Elbeuf^  and  all  cloths  over 
the  thirty  francs,  would  pay  as  much  as  that  manufactured 
from  the  fini^st  Spanish  woo!,  or  >he  Italian  silks:  this  method 
is  attended  moreover  with  the  very  great  disadvantage  of 
com  prom  itting  the  interests  of  the  people,  because  the  coar- 
ser productions,  which  they  want,  are  taxed  as  high  as  those 
which,  in  commerce,  are  of  triple  or  quadruple  value. 

What  we  have  just  said  of  cloths,  may  be  applied  to  the 
different  manufactures  of  cotton,  hemp,  linen,  and  silk;  and 
I  see  no  other  way  to  establish  a  correct  tariff  of  impost  du- 
ties, but  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down. 

When  government,  oppressed  by  necessity,  thinks  itself 
compelled  to  lay  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  a  material, 
which  is  essential  to  the  support  of  any  particular  kind  of 
industry,  it  ought  to  repay  the  duty  to  the  export  of  the 
manufactured  article;  without  which,  all  competition  in  for- 
eign markets  would  be  impossible.  This  return  ought  to  be 
made  without  any  other  formality  than  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  imported  material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
article  exported,  when  this  material  is  not  a  production  of 


*  Some  of  the  technical  words,  names  uf  naaoufaclureii  clotiu,  caoQol 
b«  trauslated  by  the  help  uf  Boyer'a  Dictioonry.  7V- 
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our  soil.  It  should  be  sufficient  to  make  proof  that  the  ar- 
acle  was  imported.  The  government  ought  to  do  more 
ptill;  it  ought  to  ensure  the  tariff  upon  the  foreign  manufac- 
ture,  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  raw 
material,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  chance  for  competitioQ  at 
home. 

The  laws  regulating  impost  duties  ought  to  be  settled, 
in  a  manner  unchangeable.  Nothing  so  much  deranges 
private  fortune,  nothing  so  much  destroys  confidence,  as  lo 
permit  frequent  changes  in  this  respect;  a  diminution  of  the 
duty  upon  an  article,  ruins  him  who  has  a  stock  on  hand, 
and  enriches  him  who  has  not;  an  augmentation  produces  a 
contrary  effect  upon  the  same  individuals.  A  changeable 
legislation  disconcerts  the  best  planned  enterprises,  and  baf- 
fles every  calculation;  a  duty,  trifling  in  appearance,  laid  upon 
the  importation  of  an  article,  might  destroy  a  manufacture 
of  great  importance,  and  government  would  run  the  risk  of 
sacrificing  a  national  advantage  of  some  millions  to  effect  the 
receipt  of  a  few  thousand  francs. 

When  any  kind  of  industry  is  established  tmder  a  knotra 
system   of  legislation,  whoever  undertakes  the   enterprisei^l 
embarks  his  fiortune  and  his  labour  upon  the  guarantee  which^^ 
it  gives  him. — ^This  system  cannot  be  changed  to  the  injunr 
of  the  manufacture,  but  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  abuse 
of  power. 

When  a  government  grants  certain  favours,  to  create,  or 
impart  a  new  kind  of  industry,  it  cannot  withdraw  them  as 
soon  as  the  occasion  for  this  industry  ceases.  It  is  bound  to 
the  manufacturer  by  a  solemn  compact;  it  has,  so  to  speak, 
itself  directed  the  employment  of  his  capital,  time,  and  li- 
hour,  and  to  consummate  it  with  his  rum,  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  every  law  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Whatsoever  kind  of  domestic  industry  is  established,  the 
government  owes  it  protection:  from  its  first  existence  the      | 
only  inquiries  should  be,  whether  it  will  be  advanUgcous 
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I  the  country,  whether  other  manufactures  may  not  be  in- 
ured by  it,  whether  the  labour  might  not  be  better  employ- 
ed, for  instance,  in  wool,  than  cotton;  these  being  satisfied, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  exists.  Government  ought  to  consi- 
der the  capital  invested  in  these  establishments,  the  habits 
of  labour  in  which  so  great  a  part  of  the  population  is  em- 
ployed; and  it  would  be  equally  unjust  for  them  to  sacrifice 
the  fortune  of  the  manufacturer,  as  to  take  away  from  the 
labourer  his  subsistence. 


Art.  IV. — SJtetches  of  Travels  in  Sicily^  Italy  and  France^ 
in  a  series  of  Letters  addressed  to  a  friend  in  the  United 
States,     By  John  James,  M.D.  &C. 

[Continued  from  page  341.] 

Vesuvius  has,  it  is  well  kno\vn,  spread  its  vast  desolations 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Dr.  James  does  not  men- 
tion the  distance  of  Portici  from  the  metro|)olis,>  but  tells  us 
that  he  reached  it,  on  a  ride  from  Naples,  before  sunrise. 

*  The  village  of  Portici  is  built  upon  the  field  of  lava  which 
covers  ancient  Herculaneum.  This  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  first  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian,, and  the  seventy- ninth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  situation  of  this  city  was  forgotten 
and  lost,  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  in  making  a  perforation  through  the  su- 
perincumbent lava,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  water.  The 
village  of  Portici  was  built  before  this  discovery;  it  is  now  a 
populous  and  beautiful  city.  Its  distance  from  Naples  is 
about  six  miles,  from  the  top  of  Vesuvius  three  miles,  and 
from  the  hay  of  Naples  three  miles.  The  view  of  Naples, 
Pausilypo,  and  the  bay,  are  indescribably  fine  from  every 
part  of  Portici,  and  a  more  delightful  place  of  residence  in 
every  respect,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  people  do  not  even 
feel  the  least  degree  of  apprehension  in  consequence  of  their 
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near  vicinity  to  Vesuvius,  but  consider  it  only  as  a 
and  sublime  object,  which  adds  beauty  and  interest  to  tbeir 
sceiicry.  The  ordinary  eruptions  of  this  mountain,  do  not 
endanger  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and  cities  around  its 
base,  though  the  lava  in  1810,  flowed  down  to  Torre  del 
Greco,  more  distant  from  the  crater,  and  a  few  miles  sotidi 
of  Portici.  Its  progress  was  so  slow  that  the  people  had 
ample  time  to  escape.  The  king's  palace  at  Portici  was  erect- 
ed before  the  discovery  of  Uerculaneum;  in  magnificence, 
and  extent,  it  is  not  exceeded  by  any  edifice  at  Naples.  It 
consists  of  four  wings  enclosing  a  spacious  square  or  court, 
through  which  the  road  passes  to  Pompeii.  The  two  arch- 
ed gates  are  ornamented  with  columns  and  sculpture,  and 
form  the  principal  decorations  of  two  fronts  of  the  palace. 
Arranged  in  a  suit  of  apartments  in  this  princely  edifice,  we 
saw  a  collection  of  statues,  manuscripts,  paintings,  and  other 
antiquities  of  Herculaneum. 

*  The  paintings  are  all  of  that  description  called  fresco, 
done  in  water  colours  upon  plaistcr  or  stucco.  In  order  to 
preserve  them  uninjured,  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove 
the  walls,  where  the  plaister  upon  which  they  were  traced 
could  not  be  detached,  and,  unless  broken,  or  chafed  in  their 
removal,  they  are  in  astonishing  preservation.  The  colours 
are  strong,  and  the  light  and  shade  disposed,  as  in  naodent 
paintings;  but  we  noticed  many  faults  in  the  perspective,  and 
what  artists  term  foreshortening.  The  execution  seems  not 
to  have  been  much  laboured,  and  Mons,  Bailey,  a  French 
gentleman  who  had  spent  considerable  time  at  Portici,  sug- 
gested that  they  were  copies  of  good  paintings,  done  in  a 
coarse  way,  as  rooms  are  frequently  painted  at  the  preseiU 
time. 

*  One  of  the  largest  pictures  of  this  valuable  collection  re- 
presents Theseus  vanquishing  the  minotaur  of  Crete.  The 
picture  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  niches  of  the  forum.     Theseus  is  of  gigantic  size 
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pared  with  the  other  figures.  The  minotaur  is  overthrown 
under  the  feet  of  Theseus,  who  holds  him  by  one  of  his  horns. 
Three  young  men  placed  at  the  aide  of  the  picture,  seem  to 
be  viewing  the  combat.  I  could  not  assent  to  the  justice  of 
Mons.  Bailey's  remark,  as  applied  to  this  and  several  other 
pictures,  which  seem  to  have  been  executed  with  great  care 
and  skill. 

^  [n  the  apartments  which  contain  the  paintings,  are  a  great 
number  of  statues  of  bronze  and  marble,  small  images  of 
bronze,  vases,  lamps,  lacrymatories,  instruments  of  agricuU 
ture,  and  domestic  utensils  of  all  descriptions,  which  have 
been  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  pruning 
hook  was  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  form,  as  those  we  saw 
in  the  hands  of  the  vine  dressers  near  Pausilypo,  and  we 
could  hardly  distinguish  the  sculptor's  tools  from  those  now 
in  use.  There  is  a  saw,  in  perfect  preservation,  but  of  coarse 
workmanship,  as  are  all  the  iron  utensils. 

*  An  iron  cuirass,  a  brazen  helmet,  and  other  pieces  of  ar- 
mour, reminded  us  of  the  pursuits  of  meo,  who  had  been 
buried  in  oblivion  near  two  thousand  years, 

*  la  another  apartment  is  a  most  singular  collection  of  com- 
bustible articles  which  were  found  in  a  charred  state,  and  ad- 
mirably preserved.  Among  these  we  noticed  wheat,  barley, 
beans,  almonds,  peaches,  walnuts,  apricots,  figs,  dates,  &c. 
Many  of  these  articles  were  perfectly  preserved,  without  the 
least  change  of  shape  or  appearance  of  decay.  There  were 
also,  small  loaves  of  bread,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  bunches  of 
thread,  equally  well  preserved. 

'  Upon  a  loaf  of  bread  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  we  ob- 
served several  letters  and  words,  distinctly  impressed.  I  did 
not  copy  them  at  the  moment,  but  I  find  by  turning  to  La 
Lande,  the  words  and  initials  as  follow: 

"  Seli^  C.  Glanu  E.  Cicere." 

*  The  various  remains  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii 
do  not  show  the  effect  of  heat.     In  this  museum  are  a  skull 
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and  bones  of  an  ann  from  that  city,  not  only  entire,  but  wlihe 
and  strong. 

*  After  spending  several  hours  in  the  galleries  of  Portici, 
we  descended  into  the  city  from  which  most  of  its  treastiret 
have  been  recovered.  The  entrance  to  Herculaneum  is  but 
a  few  yards  from  the  palace.  The  stairway  leading  to  the 
ancient  theatre  has  been  blasted  through  compact  strata  of 
lava,  about  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  as  the  excavation  is 
oblique,  we  walked  perhaps  sixt\'  feet  upon  stairs  which  have 
been  blasted  through  the  solid  rock. 

*  A  guide  went  before  us  with  a  lighted  flambeau,  and  tn 
a  single  moment  we  opened  our  eyes  upon  objects,  furniture 
and  human  habitations,  which  had  been  lost  in  oblivion  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  years. 

'  In  the  silence^  the  obscurity  and  solitude,  we  seemed  to 
have  intruded  ourselves  among  the  spirits  of  forgotten  deadi 
and  we  paused  in  breathless  expectation!  Might  not  the  grave 
disclose  some  phantom  to  welcome  and  receive  us,  or  to 
chase  us  from  the  threshold  of  the  tomb,  where  no  living  soot 
may  enter! 

*  The  imperfect  light  just  enabled  us  to  discover  tlic  ex- 
tent of  the  apartment  in  which  we  stood.  We  had  passed  the 
vestibule  of  the  amphitheatre  to  the  proscenium  or  stage  be- 
fore the  orchestra.  The  seats  for  musicians  and  the  semi- 
circular  rows  for  spectators,  rising  one  behind  another,  were 
nearly  entire.  But  how  silent  and  dark!  The  echo  of  oar 
own  steps  seemed  an  unhallowed  sound  interrupting  the  sa- 
cred repose  of  the  dead!  Where  are  now  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  who  have  spent  their  nights  of  rejoicing 
within  these  walls!  The  God  of  nature  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions  of  their  everlasting  monument,  to  which  the  pilgri 
the  world  may  repair,  to  wonder  and  adore  forever! 

*  The  lava,  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum,  did  not 
throw  down  and  prostrate  the  edifices  which,  like  the  am- 
phitheatre, were  built  with  hewn  stone.     This  theatre 
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4i»raamented  with  a  great  number  of  statues  of  bronze  and 
marble,  which  were  all  found  entire,  and  have  been  remov- 
ed either  to  the  museum  of  Portici,  to  the  Studio,  or  other 
cities  of  Italy.  We  regretted  extremely  that  we  could  not 
have  seen  these  antiquities  in  their  original  places,  whence 
they  have  been  sacrilegiously  torn  away.  The  stone  em- 
ployed in  the  walla  of  the  amphitheatre  was  the  fine  marble 
of  Paros,  and  the  plan  of  the  building  so  perfect  that  Palladio 
made  it  a  model  for  the  theatre  at  Venice. 

'  The  diameter  of  the  semicircle  of  this  building,  includ- 
ing the  corridor,  is  234  feet,  the  length  of  the  proscenium 
130  feet;  the  number  of  ranges,  or  rows  of  seats,  iil.  It  is 
said  to  be  large  enough  to  contain  six  thousand  persons. 

*  The  statues  and  sculptured  marble  of  various  kinds,  im- 
bedded in  lava,  if  removed  with  great  care,  were  found  to  be 
uninjured. 

'  The  Forum  is  the  largest  edifice  which  has  been  unco- 
Tcred,  though  now,  on  account  of  the  rubbish  thrown  into  it, 
inaccessible  to  the  traveller.  It  is  a  square  building  sur- 
rounded by  a  pcrj'stile  or  portico,  ornamented  with  forty-two 
columns,  and  paved  with  marble.  The  portico  is  composed 
of  five  arcades,  each  ornamented  with  statues.  Two  noble 
equestrian  statues  from  this  building,  are  now  at  the  Studio. 
The  Forum  is  joined  by  a  common  portico  to  two  temples 
of  smaller  size,  which  are  also  ornamented  with  columns, 
and  their  vaults  painted  in  fresco. 

*  Another  building,  concealed  from  our  view  by  the  rub- 
bish, is  a  tomb  near  the  forum  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
tomb  of  Virgil.  We  presume,  from  the  description,  it  is  si- 
milar in  design,  and  probably  of  the  same  period.  It  is  or- 
namented on  the  outside  with  columns,  but  its  interior  is  an 
apartment  formed  with  brick  twelve  feet  by  nine,  surround- 
ed by  niches  in  which  were  placed  cinerary  urns,  that  were 
found  standing  in  their  places. 
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*  The  floors  of  many  of  the  temples  and  commcra  d 
^ngs  were  covered  with  mosaic  or  tessellated  pavement.  Thi 

beautiful  work  was  made  with  small  pieces  of  marble  of  v 
rious  colours,  so  placed  as  to  present  a  smooth  polished  sur^ 
face,  upon  which  were  traced,  by  means  of  the  arraDgemcni 
of  the  coloured  pieces,  pictures  of  animals,  arabesques  and 
inscriptions. 

*  In  the  windows,  sheets  of  mica,  and  thin  plates  of  tranv 
parent  gypsum  were  used  instead  of  glass.  Wc  understand 
that  some  fine  window  glass,  and  broken  goblets,  were  found 
at  Herculaneum,  but  the  pieces  of  this  description  depoaked 
in  the  museum  at  Portici,  escaped  our  notice. 

'  At  present  the  excavations  are  discontinuedj  the  rcaaos> 
assigned,  is  the  danger  of  undermining  the  palace  of  Portici^|| 
Probably  this  is  only  an  apology  for  a  want  of  funds  or  cu> 
riosity,  as  the  lava  is  so  compact,  that  it  is  diflicalt  to  imi- 
gine  the  least  danger  of  disturbing  the  foundation  of  the  pa- 
lace. The  king  is  accused  of  a  great  want  of  curiosity  and 
public  spirit  in  things  of  this  kind.  Another  very  substu- 
tial  reason  assigned  for  discontinuing  the  excavations,  is  die 
fear  of  cheapening  what  has  been  already  recovered,  by  glut* 
ting  the  public  curiosity  with  too  many  similar  articles.' 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  the  great  length 
of  the  above  extract,  which  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  subject.  We  owe  a  similar  apologj* 
for  the  introduction  of  the  following  account  of  Portici, 

*  At  the  same  time  that  Herculaneum  was  destroyed,  Pom- 
peii, situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Vesuvius,  was  covered 
with  ashes,  earth  and  cinders.  It  was  buried  to  such  a  depi 
that  like  Herculaneum,  its  site  was  forgotten  for  ages.  V 
does  not  appear  thai  the  matter  which  concealed  this  city  for^ 
so  many  centuries  was  either  heated,  or  that  it  fell  in  such  a 
rapid  manner  as  to  destroy  the  inhabitants.  The  earth  was 
probably  thrown  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  by  the  volcanic 
explosion,  which,  when  it  ejected  lava,  forced  with  it,  the  fi«* 
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perincumbent  strata  of  earth.  The  light  sand,  small  peb- 
bles and  scoria,  were  projected  so  high  in  the  air,  as  to  fall 
like  a  shower  upon  Pompeii.  That  a  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants escaped  seems  evident  from  the  fact,  that  so  few  hu- 
man remains  have  been  discovered,  and  no  small  articles  of 
any  considerable  value.  Yet  that  many  perished  seems  equal- 
ly evident,  since  about  sixty  skeletons  have  already  been 
found.  Pliny  the  naturalist  perished  during  this  eruption,  a 
little  distance  from  Pompeii,  his  body  was  found  three  days 
after  he  had  left  Stabioe,  about  three  miles  distant,  only  in 
part  covered  with  sand  and  ashes. 

*  We  had  walked  half  a  mile  along  a  lonely  road,  and  en- 
tered a  vineyard  on  the  site  of  Pompeii.  It  is  situated  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon  a  piece  of  ground  which  has 
a  gentle  descent  to  the  south,  and  no  building  or  village  near, 
except  the  Auberge,  half  a  mile  distant,  where  he  had  left 
our  carriage,  within  twenty  or  thirty  rods  we  observed  a 
long  bank  of  earth,  apparenUy  thrown  out  of  a  ditch  or  ca- 
nal, which  on  our  approach,  proved  to  be  a  street  extending 
north  and  south  in  a  straight  line  about  half  a  mile.  Having 
followed  this  excavation  to  its  northern  termination,  we  en- 
tered the  gate  of  the  city.  Fhc  street  before  ua  was  narrow, 
not  exceeding  eighteen  feet,  and  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava,  of  irregular  shape,  but  so  fitted  together  as  to  present 
an  even  surface.  On  this  pavement  we  obser\'ed  the  marks 
of  carriage  wheels  which  had  worn  considerable  ruts,  not 
more  than  four  feet  asunder,  and  left  a  stain  of  iron  upon  the 
atones.  On  each  side  were  raised  walks  or  parapets,  for  foot 
passengers,  three  feet  wide,  and  twelve  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  street,  leaving  the  space  for  carriages  exactly  twelve 
feet.  Near  the  gate  we  observed  on  each  aide  of  the  way, 
a  number  of  plain  sepulchral  monuments,  but  one  larger  than 
the  rest,  and  of  a  different  construction,  called  the  tomb  of 
the  gladiators.  It  is  nearly  of  a  square  form^  and  placed  a 
little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  pavement  on  the  weal  side 
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of  the  street.     Its  front  is  ornamented  with  well   executed 
basso  relievos,  representing  a  combat.     The   earth  has  bcefl 
removed  from  around  this  beautiful  building  without  deface 
ing  its  delicate  sculpture,  which  has  been  as  perfectly  pre^ 
serve<l  as  it  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  securest  cabinet.' 
The  marks  of  the  chisel  appear  upon  it,  distinct,  and  recent,. 
as  if  it  had  been  very  lately  sculptured.     We  now  crossed] 
the  street  and  entered  a  house,  the  front  of  which  was  al^ 
most  entire.     It  consists  of  several  small  square  apannienta,1 
which  open  outward  into  a  court  or  portico,  where  were  the] 
remains  of  a  fountain.     The  rooms  were  about  ten  feet  bf\ 
twelve,  and  the  court  perhaps  twelve  feet   square, 
were  no  windows  toward  the   street,  and  the  height  of  thc^ 
building  fourteen,  or  at  most,  eighteen  feet.     The  walls  are 
painted,  and  ornamented  with  medallions  and  basso  rclievoft 
in  stucco;  all  the  smooth  surfaces  of  the  walls  are  painted 
light  red  or  green,  which  serves  as  a  ground  upon  which 
small  figures  are  painted,  representing  birds,  animals,  flow- 
ers, fruits,  &c.     The  pavement  is  a  beautiful   mosaic  of  p<^ 
lished  marble,  in  pieces  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  square, 
and  the  colour  so  disposed  as  to  represent  figures  of  anitnaU, 
urns,  and  arabesques.     The  houses  were  all  built  with  snail 
bricks,  but  plaistered  and  painted  Ijoth  inside  and  out;  nearly 
of  the  same  height;  and  none  larger  than  that  we  first  examuh 
cd.    In  a  building  nearly  opposite  to  the  first  we  entered,  mt 
observed  the   greatest   deviation   from  the  common  plan  of 
the  dwelling-houses.     This  had  a  cellar,  or  basement  stoiy, 
which  opened  into  a  garden.     In  the   cellar  we    »aw  a  loag 
row  of  earthen  jars,  of  a  globular  form,  standing  in  the  places 
where  they  were  found.     They  are  supposed  to  have  coa- 
tained  wine. 

*  As  we  continued  our  walk  toward  the  centre  of  the  cirr, 
we  examined  a  building  which  is  <  ailed  a  shop,  from  the 
paintings  in  front  indicating  it,  as  well  as  some  gausses  and 
measures  having  been  found  when  it  was  uncovered*     UpoB 
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a  ledge  of  brick  which  probably  served  as  a  counter^  stands 
an  ancient  hand  mill  for  grinding  wheat.  It  consists  of  two 
stones,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  The 
upper  atone  is  so  concave  above,  that  it  served  as  a  hopper, 
and  is  perforated  in  the  centre.  The  friction  occasioned  by- 
giving  the  upper  stone  a  rotatory  motion,  upon  the  rough 
face  of  the  under  one,  produced  the  flour,  as  in  mills  of  mo- 
dem construction.  The  wiiole  apparatus  is  about  four  and 
an  half  feet  in  circumference. 

*  Several  temples  have  been  uncovered  which  contained 
statues  and  inscriptions,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  sculp- 
tured marble  and  utensils,  which  have  been  removed  to  Por- 
tici  and  Naples,  but  their  principal  ornaments  were  of  stucco, 
and  their  interior  merely  lined  with  polished  slabs  of  marble. 
The  columns  were  principally  brick  covered  with  plaistcr, 
and  many  are  yet  standing  on  their  pedestals.  The  largest 
of  the  temples  was  dedicated  to  Isis.  The  outer  walls  are 
entire,  and  the  marble  linings  remain  in  many  places  unef- 
faced.  The  length  of  this  temple  is  ninety  feet,  its  width 
sixty;  the  columns  are  done;  nine  and  a  half  feet  in  height, 
with  marble  capitals.  We  saw  at  Portici  statues  of  Bacchus, 
Venus,  and  Priapus,  taken  from  the  niches  of  this  temple. 

*  As  far  as  the  excavations  have  been  extended  the  dwell- 
ing houses  are  found  to  be  very  similar  to  the  one  above  des- 
cribed, and  the  streets  arc  equally  narrow. 

'  After  leaving  the  street  by  which  we  entered,  and  turn- 
ing at  right  angles  from  it,  towards  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
city,  we  came  to  the  forum  which  has  lately  been  uncovered. 
It  was  surrounded  by  columns  of  marble  and  stucco  about 
fourteen  feet  in  height,  some  of  which  now  remain  upon  their 
pedestals.  On  the  most  elevated  side,  and  terminating  the 
area  of  the  forum  to  the  north,  stood  a  building  ornamented 
with  a  portico.  We  judged  that  the  design  of  this  building 
and  the  forum,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  must  have  been 
singularly  elegant.     Continuing  our  walk  through  this  part 
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of  the  excavations,  wc  saw  two  small  amphitheatres,  called 
the  tragic  and  comic;  a  temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  an  am* 
phi  theatre  for  games  and  combats.  The  last  is  Dearly 
tire,  and  as  it  stood  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  was  bare. 
ly  covered  with  eanh.  It  is  large  enough  to  contain  fifteen 
thousand  spectators.  The  arena  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  its 
^  largest  diameter  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

•  TTie  walls  of  the  temples  and  theatres  were  all  of  brick, 

and  the  marble  ornaments  consisted  of  thin  slabs,  and  Ud« 

^ings.     In  the  decorations  and   general   design  of  the  cjty,i 

i^ood  taste  and  skill  both  in  sculpture  and  architecture  nt 

'tvident;  we  saw  no  exceptions  to  this  remark,  unless  llw 

manner  of  painting  the  interior  of  walla  was  such.     Pompeii 

was  evidendy  a  city  of  less  wealth  than  Hercidaneum.* 

The  perusal  of  this  volume  has  afforded  us  much  gratifi- 
cation; we  take  our  leave  with  sentiments  of  sincere  respect 
for  the  author,  and  if  our  approbation  be  of  any  weight  we 
gladly  give  it  to  his  purpose  of  publishing  an  additional  vol- 
ume. Remarks  on  the  actual  condition  of  England  will  be 
valuable  from  a  man  of  his  discernment  and  informa^on. 
Indeed  we  cannot  but  think  he  will  appear  to  more  advaih 
tage  there  than  in  the  character  of  a  tourist  through  Itt!>t 
He  disclaims  with  very  commendable  franlmess  and  modaty 
all  pretensions  to  classical  taste  and  learning; — which  ts  »• 
finitely  more  respectable  than  to  affect  the  connoh^eUTy  like 
lieut.  Hall  and  many  other  travellers — and  his  descriptioDs 
are  by  no  means  picturesque,  but  he  gives  his  readers  a 
good  general  idea  of  the  objects  that  fell  under  his  notice, 
and  the  estimable  qualities  of  good  sense  and  candour  art 
perceptible  in  all  his  observations. 

We  hope  in  the  next  edition  the  numerous  faults  in  ortlio- 
graphy,  so  discreditable  to  a  scholar  that  has  attained  tfce 
rank  of  an  M.  D.  will  be  corrected. 
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Aet.  v.— TAr  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
The  attempt  to  procure  means  of  instruction  for  this  un- 
fortunate class»  in  our  country,  originated  at  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut,  about  five  years  since.  It  was  so  ordered  by 
Providence,  that  a  gentleman  of  liberal  views,  benevolent 
feelings,  and  high  standing  in  society,  should  witness,  in  his 
own  family,  that  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  fellow 
creatures,  might  be  cut  off  in  a  great  measure  from  the  en- 
joyments of  life  and  the  hopes  of  happiness,  by  being  de- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  and  consequently  of  speech. 
He  gathered  round  him  a  few  friends,  by  whose  assistance 
funds  were  raised  to  enable  a  person  to  visit  Europe,  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  himself  to  become  an  instructor  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  This  arduous  and  interesting  enterprise  was 
undertaken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gallaudet,of  whose  merits  we  can 
hardly  trust  ourselves  to  speak,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of 
enthusiasm.  A  simple  account  of  what  he  has  done,  and  of 
the  success  of  the  institution  imder  his  charge,  will  form  his 
best  eulogium.  We  will  barely  observe,  that  his  classical 
attainments,  amiable  character,  and  eminent  piety,  were  an 
earnest  of  his  success.  He  went  in  the  first  place  to  En- 
gland; not  meeting  with  a  satisfactory  reception  at  the  Lon- 
don Asylum,  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  A  very  singular 
restriction  had  been  imposed  upon  the  institution  in  that  city, 
with  regard  to  instructing  teachers  in  the  art,  which  again 
thwarted  the  views  of  his  mission.  We  would  fain  stop  to 
animadvert  upon  an  instance  of  illiberality,  in  this  grand  em- 
porium of  literature  and  science,  had  not  a  simple  allusion 
to  it  already  produced  sufficient  indication  of  conscientious 
visitings.  They  seem  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  an  attempt  to  monopolize  the  means  of  charity,  or 
at  least,  of  the  scandal  which  a  publication  of  it  was  likely 
to  bring  upon  their  institutions.  We  are  the  less  inclined 
to  dwell  upon  it,  because  it  was  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet's  subsequent  introduction  to  the  benevolent  Abbe  Si- 
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card,  in  whose  kind  and  friendly  aid  his  most  sangulnr 
hopes  were  realized.  The  doors  of  the  school  at  Paris  were 
thrown  open  to  him,  and  beinf?  familiar  with  the  French 
language,  his  acquisitions  were  greatly  facilitated.  He  wis 
enabled  to  return  to  this  country  much  sooner  than  had  been 
expected,  in  consequence  of  an  arrangement  formed  with 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  professors  in 
that  institution,  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  who  was  induced  to  ac« 
company  him.  This  circumstance  also  added  great  interest 
to  the  cause  in  this  countrj'.  They  arrived  in  August  J816, 
and  soon  after  visited  some  of  our  principal  towns,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  commence  an  establishment. 
They  were  generally  received  with  the  most  cordial  welcome; 
a  deep  interest  was  excited;  liberal  subscriptions  were  made, 
and  with  the  aid  of  g5,000  from  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  April  1817,  the  Asylum  was  opened.  Since  diattime»d 
Its  prosperity  has  been  such  as  must  delight  the  heart  of  ^ 
every  philanthropist.  Whether  we  regard  the  admirable 
economy  of  its  domestic  arrangements;  the  prudent  manage* 
meot  of  the  board  of  directors;  the  persevering  assiduity  of 
the  instructors;  the  good  conduct  and  rapid  progress  of  the 

[pupils;  or  the  bounteous  liberality  of  the  public;  we  know 

|.aot  which  most  to  admire.  M 

On  the  first  of  June  1817,  it  appears  there  were  but  about 

'twenty  pupils; — at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  there 
were  forty-seven,  and  at  this  time  there  are  upwards  of  sis* 
ty,  from  eleven  different  states  in  the  Union:  a  number,  coo*  M 
aiderably  greater  than  is  contained  in  the  celebrated  institu-  w 
tion  at  Edinburgh,  in  which,  by  the  last  accounts  there  were 
but  forty-three  pupils.  The  terms  upon  which  the  benefits 
of  the  Asylum  are  afforded,  are  truly  liberal,  and  worthy  of 
the  public  bounty  by  which  it  has  been  endowed.  The  au- 
Qual  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  is  the  whole  charge  for 

leach  pupil.     We  may  form  some  idea  of  its   chanty  by  the 

[following  statements. 
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There  had  been  disbursed,  June  Ist,  1817,  shortly  after 
die  Asylum  was  opened,  on  account  of  the  expenses  and  sal- 
aries of  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  furniture,  expenses  of 
the  agents  for  collecting  subscriptions,  books  and  postages, 
and  incidental  expenses,  the  sum  of  f>  4,923  99. 

At  the  same  time  the  advances  made  by  scholars  amount- 
ed to  but  g  1,550. 

By  the  second  annual  report.  May  I6th,  1818,  it  appears 
that  the  disbursements,  the  year  preceding,  for  tuition,, 
boarding  the  pupils,  furniture  for  the  Asylum,  incidental  ex* 
penses,  8cc.  amounted  to  the  sum  of  S  9,308  56. 

The  receipts  from  pupils  during  the  same  period,  were, 
2  6,361. 

The  annual  report  for  1819,  exhibits  a  statement  of  dis- 
bursments,  by  order  of  the  directors,  for  similar  objects, 
amounting  to  %  11,681  47. 

While  the  receipts  from  the  pupils  were  but  %  5,843  20. 

The  sum  paid  by  them,  does  not,  in  fact,  cover  the  actual 
expense  of  boarding  and  tuition.  We  can  readily  conceive 
how  the  expenditures  of  such  an  institution,  should,  at  the 
outset,  be  very  considerable,  and  that  there  must  be  many 
embarrassments  in  the  way  of  affording  instruction  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  taking  charge  of  such  a  family,  which, 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  them,  might  not  understand. 
We  rejoice  that  the  liberality  of  the  public  has  enabled  the 
directors,  not  only  to  meet  these  expenses,  but  to  extend 
their  views,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  better  accommoda- 
tions for  these  children  of  misfortune. 

It  was  feared  that  the  proposed  location  of  the  Asylum, 
might  excite  associations  of  a  political  nature,  which  would 
operate  to  its  disadvantage.  But  there  was  a  redecmiEg 
spirit  in  the  cause  itself,  superior  to  all  prejudices;  and  the 
donations  have,  generally,  been  most  liberal.  If  there  is 
cause  for  complaint  any  where,  it  is  against  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut.     One  would  suppose,  that  the 
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legislature  of  a  state,  distinguished  for  the  piety  of  its  cler- 
gy, and  the  celebrity'  of  its  university,  and  which  has  a  fund 
of  nnore  than  a  million  appropriated  for  the  use  of  common 
schools,  would  have  seconded  the  effort  to  found  a  school 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  within  its  limits,  by  something  more 
than  a  conditional  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars — a  sum 
barely  equal  to  what  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  has 
determined  to  appropriate,  annually,  for  four  years,  to  pur- 
chase the  benefits  of  this  same  institution  for  her  own  un- 
fortunate children.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  this  is  a  small  state,  where  ideas  of  public  expcndittire 
are  formed  upon  principles  of  the  strictest  economy:  the 
highest  salar)',  under  their  government,  does  not  exceed  one 
thousand  dollars. 

It  is  presumed  that  a  concise  view  of  the  donations  which 
have  been  made  on  account  of  this  institution,  and  the  state 
of  the  funds,  at  the  date  of  their  last  report,  will  not  be  un- 
interesting. 

Amount  of  individual  subscriptions,      -     -       S  20,886  50 
Grant  from  the  state  of  Connecticut,     -     -     -       5,000  00 
(This  appropriation  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  education 
of  their  own  indigent  deaf  and  dumb.) 

Legacy  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewis, 2,000  00 

Contributions  from  churches  in  Connecticut,     -    2,64600 
Appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  Massa-"! 
chusetts,   for   the  education    of  their  own  deaf  t  20,000  00 
and  dumb,  g  5,00O  a  year,  for  four  years,  J 

Gram  from  the  United  States,  twenty-three  7  «  03  OOO  00 
thousand  acres  of  land,  estimated  at  J  » 

The  places  which  have  been  most  distinguished  for  pri- 
vate liberalities  in  this  cause,  are  Hartford,  Boston,  Albany, 
Salem,  Philadelphia;  upwards  of  %  1,700  has  been  contribu- 
ted by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Near  a  thousand  dollars 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Gallaudet,  on  account  of  the  Asylum, 
by  the  visiters  at  Ballston  and  Saratoga,  in  August,  1818. 
Some  instances  of  private  munificence  have  been  truly  noble. 
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Mr.  Elias  Boudindt,  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  gave,  each  of  them,  Bve  hun- 
dred dollars.  Messrs.  William  Gray  and  Israel  Thorn- 
dike,  of  Boston,  Stephen  Van  Rensalacr,  of  Albany,  and 
Daniel  Wadsworth  of  Hartford,  gave,  each,  three  hundred 
dollars;  we  observe  several  subscriptions  of  one  and  two 
hundred  dollars;  and  there  were  many  others,  no  doubt,  up- 
on a  scale  of  liberality  equal  to  the  foregoing,  considering 
the  relative  ability  of  the  donors.  The  grant  of  Congress 
was  advocated  by  the  Hon.  Speaker  Clay,  and  by  many  dis- 
tinguished members  from  the  south  and  west,  and  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  those  ties  which  bind  the  different 
parts  of  this  nation  together,  and  will  help  to  preserve  our 
union  entire,  amid  the  storms  of  party  politics. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  funds,  after  appropriating 
S  8,860  85  to  the  purchase  of  the  Scarborough  place, 
(an  eligible  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,)  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Asylum,  and  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings,  the  treasurer's  last  account  presents  the  follow- 
ing exhibit: 

Phoenix  Bank  stock,  -         -         %  12,345  00 

Cash  in  hand,      -         -        -         .  2,423  48 


From  which  we  should  deduct,  borrowed 
from  Phoenix  Bank,  -         -         -         - 


This  sum,  together  with  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  avails  of  the  grant  of  congress,  say 


14,768  48 


3,000  00 


g  11,768  48 


23,000  00 


8  34,768  00 
certainly  constitutes  a  respectable  foundation  for  useful- 
ness, without  taking  into  view  the  appropriation  of  %  20,000 
by  the  Massachuaett's  legislature,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
educating  their  own  deaf  and  dumb^     We  cannot  but  hope 
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that  something  further  will  be  done  by  the  state  of  Connec- 
\  ticut,  after  the  example  of  liberality,  which  has  been  exhibitfl' 
ed  throughout  the  union.     Since  the  grant  of  congress,  up- 
on application  of  the  directors,  the  corporate  name  has  been  ^ 
changed,  from  **  The   Connecticut  Asylum/*  &c.  to   thatoffl' 
**  The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb." 

Having  given  this  cursory  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Ame- 
rican Asylum,  the  public  liberality  towards  it,  and  the  state 
of  its  funds,  it  remains  for  us  to  furnish  some  little  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb;— to  ex- 
hibit the  advantages  which  it  unfolds,  and  the  degree  of 
mental  improvement  which  they  are  capable  of  attaining. 

The  early  opinion  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  deaf  and  j 
dumb  were   incapable    of   acquiring  knowledge    beyond  a 
very  limited  degree,  and  even  as  late  as  Dr.  Johnson's  time, 
their  education  was  styled  "  a  philosophical  curiosit>'."     Sol 
that  the  art,  now  successfully  practised,  is  of  modem  disco- 
very.    Frequent  attempts,  however,  were  made  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  with  va- 
rious but  limited  success.    In  more  recent  times,  it  has  been 
extensively    and   successfully  practised  in  Paris,    Leipsic,     , 
London,  and   Edinburgh.     See   Rees^s  Cyclopedia,    article  ■ 
Dumbness,     We  are  there  informed,  also,  that  the  accounts  " 
given  to  the  public  of  these  various  efforts,  have  had  butU* 
mited  circulation;  and  all  claim  to  be  the  inventors;  indeed, 
H  the  most  eminent  instructors  of  later  times  published  no  ac- 

H  count  whatever  of  their  systems,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 

H  benevolent  Abbe  de  FEpee,  and  his  successor  the  Abbe  Si> 

■  card.     Theirs  have  been  full  and  satisfactory;  the  work  of 

■  the  former  has  been  translated  into  English,  but  that  of  the 
H  Abbe  Sicard,  which  is  better,  has  not.  It  is  entitled  *'  Coun 
H  d'lnstruction,  d*un  sourd  muet  de  naissance,  pour  servtr  a 
V             Tcducation  dcs  sourds  muets,  &c.  avcc  figures  ct  tableaui, 

■  par  R.  Sicard,"  and  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  I8U0.  The 
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names  of  these  two  individuals,  are  entitled  to  rank  among 
those  of  the  most  distinguished  benefactors  of  the  human 
family.  The  character  of  the  Abbe  de  L'Epee  has  been 
beautifully  illustrated  in  an  interesting  little  drama,  found- 
ed upon  fact,  by  M.  Bouilly,  entitled  "  Deaf  and  Dumb." 
A  translation  into  our  own  language  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed at  Hartford,  with  a  neat  preface  by  Mr,  Clerc.  The  ori- 
gin of  their  exertion  and  discoveries  in  this  admirable  art,  is 
thus  recounted  in  an  address  written  by  Mr.  Clerc,  and  read 
by  his  request,  at  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the 
American  Asylum,  May  28,  1818.  The  account  could 
not  be  abridged,  and  will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  at- 
tainments of  this  interesting  man.  We  are  informed,  that 
ver)'  few  alterations  were  made  in  the  address  as  originally 
composed,  and  those,  '^  such  as  not  to  affect  the  originality 
of  its  thought,  language,  or  style.** 

*  A  lady,  whose  name  I  do  not  recoUect,  lived  in   Paris, 
and  had  among  her  children  two  daughters,  both  deaf  and 
dumb.     The  Father  Famin,  one  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety of  christian  doctrine,  was  acquainted  with  the  family,  and 
attempted,  without  method,  to  supply  in  those  unfortunate 
persons  the  want  of  hearing  and  speech j  but  was  surprised 
by  a  premature  death,  before  he  could  attain  any  degree  of 
success.     The  two  sisters,  as  well  as  their  mother  were  in- 
consolable at  that  loss,  when  by  divine  Providence,  a  happy 
event  restored  every  thing.     The  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  former- 
ly belonging  to  the  above  mentioned  society,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  at  their  house.     The  mother  was   abroad, 
and  while  he  was  waiting  for  her,  he  wished  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  young  ladies;  but  their  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  their  needle,  and  they  gave  no  answer.     In   vain 
did  he   renew  his   questions,   in   vaia  did  he   redouble  the 
sound  of  his  voice;  they  were  still  silent,  and  durst  hardly  raise 
their  heads  to  look  at  him.  He  did  not  know  tha«  those  whom 
he  thus  addressed  were  doomed  by  nature  never  to  hear 
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or  speak.     He  already  began  to  think  iliem  impolite  and  un- 
civil, and  rose  to  go  out.     Under  these  circumstances,  the     , 
mother  returned,  and  every  thing  was  explained.    The  good  fl 
Abbe  sympathised  with  her  on  the  affliction,  and  withdrew,  T 
full  of  the  thought  of  taking  the  place  of  Father  Famin. 

'  The  first  conception  of  a  great  man  is  usually  a  fruitfal 
germ.  Well  acquainted  with  the  French  grammar,  he  knew  ■ 
that  every  language  was  a  collection  of  signSy  as  a  scries  of  " 
drawings  is  a  collection  oi  Jigures^  the  representation  of  a 
multitude  of  objects,  and  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  can  de- 
scribe every  thing  by  gestures^  as  you  paint  cver>'  thing  wt&i 
colours^  or  express  every  thing  by  words;  he  knew  that  every 
object  had  z^form^  that  every  form  was  capable  of  being  wr- 
itated,  that  actions  struck  your  sight,  and  that  you  were  able 
to  describe  them  by  imitative  gestures;  he  knew  that  rvords 
were  conventional  signs,  and  that  gestures  might  be  the  same^ 
and  that  there  could  therefore  be  a  languge  formed  of  gfS' 
tureSy  as  there  was  a  language  of  words^  We  can  state  as  a 
probable  fact,  that  there  was  a  time  in  which  man  had  only 
gestures  to  express  the  emotions  and  aiTcctiona  of  his  soul. 
He  loved,  wished,  hoped,  imagined,  and  reflected;  and  the 
words  to  express  those  operations  still  failed  him.  He  could 
express  the  actions  relative  to  his  organs;  but  the  dictionary 
of  acts,  purely  spiritual,  was  not  begun  as  yet.  ■ 

*  Full  of  these  fundamental  ideas,  the  Abbe  de  L^Epee  i 
was  not  long  without  visiting  the  unfortunate  family  again; 
and  with  what  pleasure  was  he  not  received!  He  reflected, 
he  imitated,  he  delineated,  he  wrote,  believing  he  had  but 
a  language  to  teach,  while  in  fact  he  had  two  minds  to  cul- 
tivate! How  painful,  how  difficult  were  the  first  essays  of 
the  inventor!  Deprived  of  all  assistance,  in  a  career  full  of 
thorns  and  obstacles,  he  was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  wti 
not  discouraged.  He  armed  himself  with  patience  and  sue- 
c^edcd,  in  time,  to  restore  his  pupils  to  Society  and  Rcli 
gion. 
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^  Many  years  after,  and  before  his  method  could  have  at- 
tained the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  was  sus- 
ceptible, death  came  and  removed  that  excellent  father  from 
his  grateful  children.  AfHiction  was  in  all  hearts.  Foitu- 
nately  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  was  chosen  for  his  successor, 
caused  their  tears  to  cease.  He  was  a  man  of  profound 
knowledge  and  of  a  mind  very  enterprising.  Every  inven* 
tton  or  discovery,  however  laudable  and  ingenious  it  may 
be,  is  never  quite  right  in  its  beginning.  Time  only  makes 
it  perfect.  The  clothes,  shoes,  hats,  watches,  houses,  and 
every  thing  of  our  ancestors,  were  not  as  elegant  and  refined 
as  those  of  the  present  century,  la  like  manner  was  the 
method  of  the  Abbe  de  L'Epec.  Mr.  Sicard  reviewed  it 
and  made  perfect  what  had  been  left  to  be  devised,  and  had 
the  good  fortune  of  going  beyond  all  the  disciples  of  his 
predecessor.  His  present  pupils  are  now  worthy  of  him, 
and  I  do  not  believe  them  any  longer  unhappy.' 

We  will  venture  also  to  make  a  short  extract  from  the  ar- 
ticle, before  referred  to  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  to  illustrate  de 
L'Epce^s  system. 

*  The  Abbe  begins  early  with  rules  and  little  phrases,  and 
not,  as  is  usual,  with  the  declension  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
because  it  is  more  amusing  to  the  pupils,  and  furnishes  bet- 
ter means  of  developing  their  faculties.  The  first  or  second 
day  he  guides  their  hands,  or  writes  for  them,  the  present 
tense  of  the  indicative  of  the  verb  to  carry* 

*  Several  deaf  and  dumb  persons  being  round  a  table,*  he 
says,  *  I  place  my  new  scholar  on  my  right  hand;  I  put  the 
fore-finger  of  ray  left  hand  on  the  word  /,  and  explain  it  by 
signs,  in  this  manner;  showing  myself  with  the  fore-finger  of 
my  right,  I  give  two  or  three  gcnde  taps  on  ray  breast.  I 
then  lay  my  left  fore-finger  on  the  word  carrt/y  and  taking 
up  a  large  quarto  volume,  I  carry  it  under  my  arm,  on  my 
shoulder,  on  my  head,  and  on  my  back,  walking  all  the  while 

■    with  the  mien  of  a  person  bearing  a  load.    None  of  these 
H    motions  escape  his  observation. 
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*'  I  return  to  the  table;  and  in  order  to  explain  the  second 
person,  I  lay  my  fore-finger  on  the  word  thou^  and  convey- 
ing my  right  hand  to  my  pupil's  breast,  I  give  him  a  few 
gende  taps,  making  him  notice  that  I  look  at  him,  and  that  he 
IS  likewise  to  look  at  me-  I  next  lay  my  finger  on  the  word 
carrrieH^  the  second  person,  and  having  delivered  him  tile 
quarto  volume,  I  make  signs  for  him  to  perform  what  he 
has  just  seen  me  perform;  he  laughs,  takes  the  volume,  and 
executes  his  commission  very  well.' 

His  ability  to  explain  any  metaphysical  idea,  however  com- 
plex, or  abstruse,  is  thus  demonstrated  in  his  own  words. 

*  There  is  perhaps  no  word  more  difficult  to  explain  by 
signs  than  this,  I  believe.  I  effect  the  explanation  of  it  in  the 
following  manner:  having  written  upon  the  table"  I  believe  " 

I  draw  four  lines  in  different  directions,  thus: 

,1  say  yes  with  the  mind;  I  think  ye9, 
'I  say  yes  with  the  heart:  I  love  to  thiak  y«. 
"I  say  yes  widi  the  mouth. 
"I  do  not  see  with  my  eyes. 
Which  signifies,  my  mind  consents,  my  heart  adheres,  my 
mouth  professes,  but  I  do  not  see  with  my  eyes.  I  then  take 
up  what  is  written  upon  these  four  lines,  and  carry  it  to  the 
word  /  believe,,  to  make  it  understood  that  the  whole  is  then 
comprised. 

*  If,  after  this  explication,  I  have  occasion  to  dictate  the 
word,  /  believe^  by  methodical  signs,  I  first  make  the  sign 
for  the  singular  of  the  personal  pronoun,  as  I  have  shown  in 
ks  place:  I  next  put  my  right  fore-finger  to  my  forehead, 
the  concave  part  of  it  being  deemed  the  seat  of  the  mind, 
that  is,  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  I  make  the  sign  for  yes: 
after  that,  I  make  the  same  sign  for  yes,  putting  my  finger 
to  that  part  which  is  commonly  considered  as  the  scat  of 
the  heart,  in  the  mental  economy,  that  is,  our  faculty  of  lov- 
ing; I  proceed  to  make  the  same  sign  for  yes  upon  my  mouth, 
moving  my  lips:  lastly,  I  put  my  hand  upon  my  eyes,  and, 


1  believe*! 


I 
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aking  the  sign  for  no^  show  I  do  not  see.  There  only  re> 
mains  the  sign  tor  the  present  to  be  made,  and  then  I  write 
down,  /  believe;  but  when  written  it  is  bettor  understoo<l  by 
my  pupils,  than  by  the  generality  of  those  who  hear.  It  is 
perhaps  superfluous  to  repeat,  that  all  these  signs  are  execu- 
ted in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.* 

For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  course  pursued^  see 
the  works  referred  to,  and  the  admirable  address  of  Mr. 
Clerc,  which  we  think  will  be  found  to  demonstrate  some- 
thing more  than  a  '  philosophical  curiosity,'  The  term  might 
perhaps  be  applied,  still,  with  considerable  propriety,  to  that 
part  of  their  education  which  consists  in  teaching  them  to 
speak;  an  attempt,  which,  for  the  best  reasons,  has  not  been 
made  at  Hartford.  The  better  opinion  certainly  is,  that  this 
is  a  '  comparatively  useless  branch,'  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  as  such  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  Abbe  Sicard,  although  it  appears  to  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  his  predecessor,  and  has  been  car- 
ried to  some  degree  of  perfection  at  Edinburgh  and  London. 
It  is  attended  however  with  very  great  labour  and  waste  of 
time,  and  as  Mr.  Clerc  observes,  *  this  artificial  speech,  not 
being  susceptible  of  complete  improvement,  nor  of  modification 
and  regulation,  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  almost  always  very 
painful,  harsh  and  discordant.'  Nevertheless,  he  pays  a  just 
compliment  to  the  attainments  of  Mr.  Braidwood's  and  Dr. 
Watson's  pupils,  in  this  particular,  whom  he  visited  in  com- 
pany with  the  Abbe  Sicard.  The  reasons  for  neglecting  it 
altogether  in  the  American  Asylum,  are  assigned,  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  directors,  and  appear  to  us  abun- 
dantly sufficient. 

The  situation  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  in  what- 
ever point  of  view  it  is  regarded,  calls  loudly  for  commisera- 
tion. Whether  they  have  any  idea  of  God  and  a  future 
state,  is  problematical.  One  of  Mr.  Clerc's  answers  relative 
to  his  situation  before  he  was  instructed,  is  to  this  effect— 
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I  had  a  mind  tnd  did  not  d)ink,  I  had  a  heart  and  ooold  sol 
feel.*  We  have  ourselves  had  occasion  to  observe  their  pecu- 
liar emotions  upon  the  decease  of  a  fnend.  They  aeem  to 
regard  death  as  an  act  of  arbitrary  cruelty;  they  look  upon  the 
lifeless  clay  with  a  cold  and  despairing  horror — there  is  no 
reference  to  a  governing  providence— no  idea  of  a  continued 
existence  of  the  spirit — no  glimpse  of  a  future  resurrection 
—no  hope  of  again  meeting  in  a  belter  world.  All  other 
sorrow,  upon  such  occasions,  is  swallowed  up  in  sympathy 
with  these  unhappy  objects.  The  grave  to  them  is  the  lone 
abode  of  miser)%  No  tear  assuages  their  grief — no  sigh 
relieves  their  anguish — the  full  weight  of  the  curse  of  sin 
seems  to  be  concentered  upon  their  souls. 

Independent  of  this  first  and  most  important  constdcratioo, 
they  arc  necessarily  deprived  of  a  great  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  social  intercourse,  upon  which  they  arc  made  pe- 
culiarly dependent  for  their  limited  happiness,  and  often  be- 
come a  burden  lo  themselves,  to  their  friends,  and  to  socie- 
t).  The  expression  of  their  speaking  eyes,  however,  upon 
every  little  attention^  their  unequivocal  gratitude  for  kind- 
ness, their  rapidity  of  comprehension,  and  their  active  inge- 
nuity, indicate  the  existence  of  mind  and  heart,  and  seldom 
fail  to  excite  a  lively  interest  in  all  their  acquaintance.  To 
develop  and  call  into  action  these  powers,  to  teach  their 
minds  to  think,  their  hearts  to  feel,  and  their  souls  to  pray; 
to  bring  them  into  the  pale  of  society  from  which  misfortune 
had  excluded  them,  and  to  prepare  them  to  inherit  a  better 
world  hereafter,  is  the  object  of  their  instruction.  The  re- 
sult shows  that  they  are  capable,  not  only  of  becoming  use- 
ful and  happy  members  of  society,  but  of  grasping  the  most 
sublime  and  intricate  truths.  All  scepticism  upon  this  sub- 
ject will  be  put  to  rest,  by  a  mere  perusal  of  Mr.  Clerc^s  ad- 
dress. The  advances  made  by  the  pupils  at  Hartford,  as  v^ 
pears  by  the  different  reports  of  the  directory,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  specimens  of  their  composition  accompaoy- 
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Dg  die  second  annual  report,  are  truly  gratifying  and  won- 
ierfol.  D. 


Art,  VI. — Explanaticn  of  the  Coloured  Engraving. 

fExti-act  frocQ  Neale's  Travels  in  Gennaoy,  &c.] 
KonI^osTEUl  on  the  e^iBK. 

*  Instead  of  dwelling  upon  the  cabinets  of  Dresden,  the 
reader  will  be,  perhaps,  better  pleased  to  be  made  one  in  a 
rty  to  the  hill  fortresa  of  Kanigstein,  whith  is  distant  about 
kixtecn  miles  up  the  £lbe.  After  passing  through  the  viU 
llage  of  Pima,  memorable  for  the  surrender  of  the  entire  Sax- 
r^on  army  to  Frederick  the  great,  during  the  seven  years*  war, 
we  soon  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
stands,  where  we  left  our  carriages,  and  commenced  the  as- 
cent. As  soon  as  we  reached  the  first  gate,  we  were  chal- 
lenged by  a  sentinel  posted  on  the  walls  above,  and  after  a 
short  delay  received  permission  to  approach  by  a  very  steep 
road  cut  through  the  *  living  rock,'  which  reminded  me  of  a 
similar,  but  smaller  path,  hewm  in  the  rock  of  Dumbarton 
castle,  in  Scotland. 

The  buildings  are  placed  on  the  summit  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  free-stone,  insulated  like  that  of  Dumbarton,  and 
hanging  over  the  Elbe,  as  the  latter  does  over  the  Clyde. 
The  height  is  1 800  feet  perpendicular,  and  wherever  a  weak* 
er  spot  occurred,  the  rock  has  been  blasted,  and  walls  added, 
80  as  to  render  escalading  impossible.  There  is  no  other 
approach  than  that  be  fore- mentioned,  and  all  provisions,  am- 
mimition,  artillery  stores,  &c.  are  lifted  into  the  body  of  the 
fortress  by  means  of  a  crane  and  pulleys.  The  works  were 
commenced  during  thu  sixteenth  century  by  the  Elector 
Christian  the  First;  succeeding  monarchs  have  added  maga- 
zines and  bomb-proof  casemates,  and  the  present  Elector 
has  considerably  augmented  the  defences  and  accommoda- 
tiotis  for  troops.  It  is  now  an  impregnable  place  of  deposit 
\  for  the  archives  and  treasures  of  Saxony,  and  commands  the 
passage  into  Bohemia  by  the  Elbe. 
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We  were  shown  a  surprising  well  which  supplies  the  gar- 
rison with  water;  it  is  1700  feet  in  depth,  and  four  feet  in  di-^ 
ameter,  cut  through  solid  rock,  and  has  generally  80  feet  i 
water  standing  in  it,     TTie  sinking  of  this  well  waa  the  la 
hour  of  forty  years;  it  was  finished  in  1553,  since  which  time 
the  spring  has  never  been  known  to  fail,  and  is  calculated  1 
supply  a  garrison  of  1600  men,  which  the  casemates  will  cc 
tain  in  the  event  of  a  siege.   From  this  well  thirty>six  buck*l 
ets  of  water  are  daily  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  large  wheell 
trodden  round  by  four  men;  each  draft  requiring  800  steps*.! 
We  drank  of  its  waters  in  a  wooden  goblet  turned   by  the] 
hands  of  the  Elector  Augustus  the   First.     Within  one  ofl 
the  octagon  towers  is  a  dining>room  occasionally  visited  by 
the  Electors;  it  was  formerly  encrusted  with  mirrors,  but  ^ 
these  have  been  shivered,  and  partly  liquified  by  the  frequent  ^ 
assaults  of  the  electric  fluid  during  thunder  storms;  the  tow- 
er has  been  lately  supplied  with  conducting  rods  of  metal, 
which  have  put  an  end  to  these  disastrous  visitations.  From 
a  window  below  we  were  shown  a  projecting  pinnacle  called 
pa^enbetten^  or  the  page's  bed,  to  which  a  singular  anecdote 
is  attached.     It  is  recorded  that  one  day  while  the  Elector 
John  George  the  Second  was  dining  in  this  tower,  Chaties  ^ 
Heinrich  Van  Grunau,  one  of  his  pages,  having  got  cxces*  ( 
sively  intoxicated,  crept  out  from  a  window,  and  laying  him- 
self down  upon  the  edge  of  the  rock  overhanging  the  Elbe, 
fell  fast  asleep.     The  Elector,  on  being  shown  his  perilous 
situation,  first  caused  him  to  be  well  secured  by  means  of 
ropes,  and  then  to  be  awakened  by  a  flourish  of  drums  and 
trumpets;  and  after  permitting  him  to  contemplate  the  ter- 
rific spot  on  which  his  intemperance  had  placed  him,  hewfts 
drawn  up  in  safety  to  the  window.' 
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Amerxfan  wVam//"af#ur«*.— [It  u 
obiriously  iocurabeul  upuu  the  edi- 
tors of  a  literary  journaJ,  to  obaen'e 
a  strict  nenlrality  as  to  ali  ques- 
tiiAU  that  diridc  the  political  parties, 
eitticrof  the  United  States,  or  aBy 
particolar  tita(e.  This  nite  does 
not,  ht>i*over,  as  we  conceive,  for- 
bid a  comment  upon  the  cogency  of 
trfwneots  published  in  books  or 
pftflOfAletb,  on  either  side;  provided 
always  that  such  remarks  are  mad« 
with  ficrrwjt  mipartiahU. 

Folly  permaded  of  the  ^eat  im- 
{KHtADOtt  of  ilie  question  which  ha« 
•fitated  Oie  puhiic  mind  in  a  def^ree 
by  no  meaas  adequate  to  its  conse- 
qaence,  aod  now  occupies  the  at- 
tention of  congress  in  the  diacuMioa 
of  the  proposed  new  tari5;  we  long 
aiDCe  ioTited  a  disquistllMi  of  it  in 
our  pagr^H-  VVe  hoped  that  tome  new 
lifbt  mjg+it  perchance  be  elicited, 
aod  other  mind!>,be  drawn  towards  a 
subject  that  wai  eriderttly  not  ^ne- 
rally  undentood.  These  expecU- 
ttonsbave  not  been  fully  realized. 

The  subject  has  not  yet  been  pla- 
ced fully  before  the  oation.  The 
congressional  debates  will  probably 
supply  us  with  an  able  expo6ilioD  of 
the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 
which  apply  to  the  occasion.  Mean- 
time, io  purauaoce  of  oor  original 
design,  we  insert  the  following:  «»- 
says,  which  have  been  lately  com- 
Duoicated;  repoatingf  however  the 
opinion  formerly  expressed  i\i^ifncU 
are  still  wanting',  aod  that  the  ue- 
g^t  of  facts,  is  much  greater  on 
the  part  of  the  anti  maiiofacturers, 
than  oo  that  of  their  opponents.] 

Political  Eccnemy. — There  are 
few  subjects  so  interesting  to  man- 
kind as  political  ecoDooiy,  which  u 
in  itn  broad,  liberal  signification,  the 
occasiuD  of  promoting  national 
wealth  and  power,  and  individual 
bapptness. 

Errors,  always  injurious,  are 
above  all  so  in  political  economy, and 
freqoently  destroy  the  eneri^es  of 
entire  nations  and  blif  ht  their  hap- 
VOL.  I. 


piness,  for  centuries  together.  In- 
deed a  large  portion  of  the  nriseriesof 
mankind  may  be  traced  to  this  source. 

Wisdom  on  this  point  is  no  lesa 
prolific  of  advantages,  iban  error  if 
of  misery.  To  multiply  exemplii'* 
cations  is  not  necessary  A  few  of 
the  most  prominent  may  be  worth 
showing^. 

Spam  aod  Portug^al  are  striktnf 
and  monitory  examplee.  Hleet  by 
nature  with  every  advantage,  a 
wretched  policy  has  rendered  them 
poor  and  dependent  for  the  very 
neceasaries  of  life,  opoo  the  industry 
of  other  countries. 

Portug:al  affurdfi  the  moat  instroo 
tive  example,  because  the  cause  of 
ber  ruiutisdistioctiy  afieertaroed,and 
her  proffress  from  prospenty  to  im- 
poverifrhnient  was  sing^alariy  ra^mi. 

About  the  close  of  the  I7lh  cen> 
tury,  woollen  manufactories  «vere 
established  there,  which  supphed  all 
the  (lentaods  of  the  covnlry  and  the 
colonies,  yielded  iflMneoae  wealth  to 
the  natioQ,  and  profitable  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  people.  The  importation  of 
woollen  goods  wa^  prohibited  until 
a  treaty  was  negociated  iu  L703,  by 
the  'Iritish  Minister,  i\fr.  Melhucn, 
which  removed  the  prolabitioo  as  to 
British  woollens,  which  wore,  how- 
ever, subject  to  a  duty  of  tweiily- 
threc  per  cent  IVotwithstandiogf 
this  duty,  and  the  llourishin^  ^late 
of  the  nianufactory,  such  quaulitiea 
of  British  woollens,  werethrowu  i- 
to  the  market,  and  sold  at  tuch  re- 
duced prices,  that  the  domestic  nja- 
nufacture  was  destroyed — the  ma- 
nufiftcturersruiaed — aod  their  work- 
men thrown  out  of  employmmt. 

'  Mr.  Meibuen's  treai> ,  (HDJ)  by 
taking  off  the  prohibidou  uf  British 
cloths,  aod  by  providiof  tlmt  nei- 
ther these,  oor  any  of  the  British 
wotilten  manufactures  m  Portug-oJ, 
Mjoutd  herenfierbe  prohibited,  was 
the  immediaie  ruin  of  all  ti*e  fabrics 
in  that  country.  Ll^hliah  merchant, 
vol.  3.  p.  76 .J 
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Let  it  not  he  sappoeed  that  the 
mio  befei  the  woollen  maciufactures 
alone.  The  whole  nation  deeply 
felt  the  ooQseqaence.  It  was  drain- 
ed of  its  specie  to  pay  for  the  wool* 
leo  clothe  which  it  could  and  ought 
to  have  made  at  home.  A  univer- 
sal paralysis  of  industry  (ook  place, 
ftnd  the  nation  was  viriually  coloni- 
zed. 

'  Frnm  that  treaty's  taking  place, 
the  balance  of  trade  began  to  take 
place:  aod  the  year  1*703  was  the 
first  year  we  began  to  bring  off  the 
silver  of  that  nation.'  [ib.  2.  35.] 

*  Had  we  aoy  balance  before  from 
Portugal?  And  do  we  not  now  gain 
everv  year  a  miliion  by  that  treaty." 
[ib,  5.'38,] 

<  After  taking  off  that  prohibition, 
we  brought  away  so  much  of  their 
silver,  as  toleave  them  very  little  for 
their  necessary  occasions:  and  then 
we  began  to  bring  away  their  gold.' 
[ib.  3.  15.] 

This  case  is  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration  oi  our  states- 
meo.  It  furnishes  a  lesson  of  incal- 
culable importance,  which  cannot 
be  neglected  wiiliout  the  most  per- 
nicious conaequcricea.  Alt  its  de- 
tails may  be  seen  in  the  *■  British 
Merchant,'  a  valuable  work,  the 
joint  production  of  Charles  King, 
Josiah  Child,  Theodore  Janseo, 
and  other  merchants  of  great  emi- 
nence. 

England  affords  a  strong  case  on 
dbe  other  side  of  the  question.  That 
country  owes  a  large  portion  of  its 
power,  intluietice,  and  resources  to 
the  sound  policy  of  Edr.ard  IV.  and 
queen  Elizabeth,  who  heldoutliberal 
encouragement  to  foreign  artists 
and  raanufaclurers,  to  introduce 
those  branches  of  business  which  at 
present  enable  her  to  lay  the  world 
under  conlribuiion.  The  tweeds  of 
prosperity,  sown  by  those  moaarcbs, 
have  struck  deep  root,  and  brought 
forth  fruit  lo  abundance. 

The  wise  policy  of  Sultyand  Col- 
bert gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
prosperity  and  resources  of  France, 


and  enabled  her  to  draw  weoltb 
from  nost  of  tlie  countries  in  Ea- 
rope,  as  Great  Britain  does  at  pre- 
sent 

These  cases^  to  which  lai^  ad- 
ditions might  readily  be  made,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  establish  the 
great  importance  of  this  science, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  being  more 
generally  studied  than  it  has  bees 
in  a  country,  where  the  arenaes  to 
public  patronage  are  open  to  erery 
man  of  good  character,  to  an  extent 
unknown  in  every  other. 

This,  like  every  other  science, 
has  its  maxims  and  principles^  an 
attention  to  which  is  neceasftry  la 
a  statesman,  as  an  attentioo  to  tbe 
chart  of  a  difficult  coast,  is  to  a 
mariner.  They  are  to  be  foatid 
scattered  through  the  writing*  of 
eminent  philosophers  and  statesmea, 
and  are  worthy  of  being  deeply  stn* 
died  by  every  man,  who  desires  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  national 
policy. 

Subjoined  are  a  few  of  these  max- 
ims— more  shall  be  communicated 
hereafter. 

'  Imports  of  maauiactured  or  fi- 
nished commodities  should  be  per- 
mitted only  from  countries  receir* 
iiig  from  the  importers,  a  greater 
quantity,  and  more  in  value  of  their 
natural  products  or  manufactures.* 
[Mortimer's  lectures  on  the  eleroeoti 
of  commerce,  p.  91. 

'  Imports  of  manufactured  oaah 
modities  from  couutries,  wbi<^  do 
not  consume  any  of  the  ro&oufiK^ 
turcs  of  the- country  importing  then, 
ought  to  be  entered  only  for  expar>> 
talion^  but  the  permitting  thero  (o 
be  imported  for  home  consumptKn, 
even  though  they  were  to  pay  a  duty 
of  forty  percent  is  highly  impolitic 
and  if  you  have  a  rival  in  manufac- 
ture at  home,  it  is  pernicious  in  the 
extreme.    [Idem.  p.  93. J 

*  Trade  requires  as  much  policy 
ais  matters  of  state,  and  can  never  be 
kept  m  a  regular  motion  by  acci- 
dents: when  the  frame  ot  it  is  out  of 
order,  we  know  not  where  lo  bc(io 
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tomenditTlbr  want  of  a  set  of  expe- 
rieDced  builders,  ready  to  receive 
oppiicatioiu,  and  able  to  jadg^e  where 
tlie  defect  lies/     [Idem.  p.  167.] 

«  The  constant  pros{>erjty  of  our 
trade  aod  navigatioii,  greatly  de- 
pends upon  taking  ies.s  of  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  other  na- 
tions as  they  decline  in  the  importa- 
tion of  ourB,  and  in  the  taking  more  of 
the  produce  ofthose  countries  which 
iocrease  in  their  imports  of  our  pro- 
duce and  manufactures.'  [Postleth- 
wait's  Dictionary,  I.  p.  18.] 

« That  nation  iscertainly  the  wisest 
that  so  conducts  its  affairs,  as  to  sell 
more  to  other  nations,  than  it  buys 
of  thetn,  in  order  to  keep  Die  advan- 
ta^e  in  its  favour' 

'  By  importing-  rather  foreign 
materiab  for  manufactures  thai) 
thingi»  manufactured.  [Idem.  p.  758.  J 

*  The  advantages  and  increase  of 
riches  expected  by  trade,  depends 
npon  our  exporting  more  goods  than 
we  import,  to  which  nothing  can 
conduce  so  much,  as  the  producing 
and  manufacturing  at  home,  as  ma- 
ny sorts  of  goods  as  i«  possible,  or 
having  them  from  foreign  parts  for 
transportaUon,  so  cheap  and  good 
as  that  tj^ey  may  be  preferred  by, 
and  sold  again  to  other  foreigners, 
before  the  goods  of  such  other  na- 
tions as  arc  our  competitors.'  [Idem. 
p.  7S9.J 

•  Witbont  an  extensive  and  pn>- 
fitable  commerce,  we  cannot  find, 
either  in  monarchies,  kingdoms,  or 
republics,  a  country  well  peopled, 
plenty,  or  splendour,  armies,  fleets, 
or  fortresses  to  protect  and  render 
as  considerable;  nor  can  an  exteo- 
sirc  and  profitable  commerce  sub- 
sist, without  the  concurrence  of  ma- 
ny good  manufactories.'  [Ustahtz 
CD  commerce,  vol.  I.  p.  2.] 

Manufacturing  establishments, 
oot  only  occasion  a  positive  aug- 
mentation of  the  produce  and  reve- 
nae  of  society,  but  they  contribute 
essentially  to  rendering  them  great- 
er than  they  coald  possibly  be  with- 


out such  establishments. '  [Hamil- 
ton's report.] 

» The  husbandman  himself  expe- 
riences a  new  source  of  profit  and 
support  from  tlie  increased  industry 
of  his  wife  and  daughters:  invited 
and  stimulated  by  the  demands  of 
the  neighbouring  manufactories.* 
[Idem.] 

*  The  substitution  of  foreign  for 
domestic  manufactures  is  a  transfer 
to  foreigTi  nations  of  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  employment  of 
machinery  in  the  modes  in  which 
it  is  capable  of  being  employed  with 
most  utility  to  the  greatest  extent.' 
[Idem.] 

Political  Economy.  This  science 
of  political  economy  is  compara- 
tively new.  It  is  only  within  a 
few  years  Uiat  its  principles  have 
been  properly  investigated,  and  as- 
certained. A  very  frequent  result 
of  the  improvement,  made  in  any 
art  or  science  is,  tliat  tlie  maxims, 
and  priQcijiles  arc  simpUfied;  artifi- 
cial complexities  are  explained,  and 
much  of  false  doctrine  is  unlearned 
and  discarded.  It  has  fared  so  with 
the  science  in  question,  and  tlie  la- 
bours of  Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo, 
Say,  &c.  have  demon-ilrated  the  fu- 
tihty  of  intricate  and  unnatural  re- 
gulations and  restrictions;  as  means 
of  advancing  national  wealth,  or 
promoting  commercial  prosperity. 
It  is  our  misfortune  however  in  this 
country,  to  look  more  to  the  esta- 
blished systems  of  Europe,  than  to 
the  reasons  for  continuing  or  chang- 
ing Uiemi  tlius,  just  as  the  absurdity 
of  the  English  Kyslem  of  poor-laws, 
is  universally  admitted  there,  and 
their  existence  acknowledged  to  be 
a  vital  evil,  we  are  imitnting  them 
in  tlieir  most  objectionable  extent, 
preferring  to  learn  by  experience 
rather  than  by  example,  that  we 
could  better  have  done  without 
them.  Thus  also,  just  as  tlie  tight 
of  inductive  philosophy,  has  taught 
the  old  world  the  folly  of  restrio* 
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tiona  tipoDlimd««  foraed  mumfac- 
turn's,  aod  alt  the  urtiUcial  aonatU" 
ral  i>y%tein  of  cora  Iawv,  bounties, 
proliibiUoD&,  kc-  we  are  likelj  to 
ftdopl  the  cast  otf  notioas  of  Co- 
glauil,  and  trammel  ounclves  with 
the  uiananles,  which  «beit  Lbrowiog^ 
aside  I'be  cban^^e  will,  to  be  i»urQ» 
be  (rradual  there,  and  Lbe  more  na- 
tural scheme  of  loduslr}',  must  be 
Hlowly  siibsuluted  for  the  one  which 
Qow,  line  the  excitement  of  a  fever, 
give*  a  hectic  aud  false  appearance 
of  health  to  the  political  bndj;  but 
it  is  impostiible  not  to  see  that  the 
chang'e  u  taking- pi  ace — the  public 
mind  IK  gmluidly  prepannpf  for  it. 
The  corn-laws  enable  the  farmer 
to  pay  higlu-r  rents  foi  hi»  farm,  but 
wiiiiuut  oariching  him,  because  he 
lnu^>t  pa}'  mure  wa^es  in  pruportioo, 
and  all  hisexpeuses  ire  aug;iijented. 
The  etfeot  of  ihiv  |>«jlicy  is  to  ena- 
ble the  wealthy  lainl  uvruerb,  to 
squander  (he  hard  earuing-»  of  their 
im[>overifihed  tenantry,  in  their 
splendid  palaces,  at  the  metropolis 
—or  to  support  a  more  regal  style 
in  the  luxurious  clmiates  of  Italy, 
and  France-  This  pcroicioub  &yi>- 
tom  is  fast  reducing  Cogland,  con- 
sidered relatively  to  the  contineat, 
to  H'hat  Ireland  ba^  lung^  been  ia 
relation  to  Cug:land.  The  Irish  la- 
bour and  art-  halJ  starred,  iu  order 
that  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
the  ri'st  uf  the  gTt'.Ai  ubtenUe  lords 
and  gentry,  may  riot  in  slpendour 
IP  Eaglandi  aiid  at  thu  mament 
En^fland  is  not  more  full  of  these 
absentee  Irish,  than  the  continent  is 
ot  ahuerUa  EiiRli.sh.  The  corn-laws 
and  ati  Lite  re^it  uf  the  restrictive 
system,  tend  manifestly  to  keep  pri- 
ces hiph:  a  man  therefore  who  rcki. 
din^  within  the  country,  is  paid  ac- 
coi'dinsr  to  these  prices,  and  pays 
also  '^l  the  same  rate,  is  in  no  belter 
cirriimfitances,  than  if  he  lived 
cheaper,  aod  receired  le&s.  But 
a  land  owner,  that  receives  high 
rents,  because  the  price  of  com  is 
hi^h,  where  hi^  land  is;  and  hres 


cheaply  becance  bis  rr-iV- 
acountry  where  the  j  m  u 

low,  has  manifefiliy  ail  «i.«i.tA£e. 
Tliifi  iti£  that  sends  thousands  of  Eo* 
gltshmen  of  property,  to  exficod  in 
the  cheapercouulrieKof  France,  ai4 
Italy — where  Uiere  are  nu  oom* 
lawi-  the  money,  drawn  from  tlie 
opprtisted  and  bulforiug  Enghsh  te> 
nanlry.  A  poUcy  so  »uiculaJ  cvh 
not  labt  long,  and  Uioug^h  the  ari»> 
tocracy  interested  in  lU  cop  inn- 
ance  is  powerful,  their  oppo-  ion 
cannot  avail  a^inst  the  lorcc  of  lub* 
lie  opinion,  and  the  evid«nt  interests 
of  the  nation.  A  repeal  of  the  com 
lawH  would  at  once  render  the  pea- 
santry happy,  and  contented;  for 
they  would  subsist  easily  on  cheap 
provisions,  wages  would  fall  ia 
cuQ-sequcDice,  rents  would  fall, 
the  whole  labouring  part  of  the 
oommumty  would  be  benefitted; 
but  the  rich  absentees  would  find 
themselves  cut  down  to  halt'  their 
present  income,  just  half  therefore 
of  the  suinn  now  expended  upon 
Frencti  and  Italian  industry,  wotld 
be  saved  to  the  country,  and  wouk) 
make  the  nation,  so  much  the  ncher- 

Notwithstanding'  thc^e  plain  iacts, 
we  are  urged  to  adopt  Uie  restric- 
tive syslem,  with  the  beacon  hght 
of  England'b  baleful  example  bei^ea 
our  eyes.  Our  ships  arc  to  be  turned 
tntoBpJnningjennie«,aod  our  ploughs 
into  shuttles.  And  the  arguments 
used  are  plausible  though  fallaciaas> 
Our  industry,  it  is  said,  must  be  en- 
couraged, our  manufactures  prntoo- 
ted,  our  people  employed,  Lo.  la 
short,  national  pride,  and  national 
sympathy,  are  eidisted  in  favour  of 
the  bpmning-jennies  and  the  shuttles. 

Now  it  may  {.afely  be  bdmittod, 
that  the  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try exempt  it  from  the  oporatioo  of 
all  those  rules,  wbich  the  soundest 
political  philosophers,  of  the  old 
world,  have  established  from  the 
collected  experience  of  ages.  Bnl 
how  much  is  gtuoed  by  tbii 
aion?  let  us  sec. 
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first  and  most  prominent 
fact,  that  strikes  our  minds,  when 
vre  advert  to  the  peculiar  situation 
oftbe  United  States,  is  that  there 
b  a  rast  amount  o^  capital  naem- 
ployed;  and  the  inqoirv  therefore  is, 
now  to  dispose  of  that  capital,  to  the 
•urest  and  mo»t  permanent  advan- 
ta^.  It  is  contended  that  the  most 
adviseable  plan  would  be  to  induce 
its  investment  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  \q  puard  thes«  es- 
tablishments from  the  dangers  of 
foreign  competition,  by  prohibitory 
im|(08t  duties.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  worthy  of  con»ide ration,  that 
wealth  does  not  constitute  prospe- 
rity, nor  power,  nor  happiness,  and 
that  if  ten  millions  of  people,  are  em- 
ployed at  easy  heaJthful  labour  to 
produce  an  aggregate  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  the  system 
is  preferable  to  one  which,  leaving 
nine  millions  uf  the  people  idle,  will 
enable  the  one  million  that  labour 
to  produce  twice  the  amount,  or  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  That 
ia  to  Hay,  custom  house  receipts  are 
DO  safe  data  on  which  to  found  spd- 
oolations  on  nQlionaJ  prosperity— 
because  the  amount  of  money  pour- 
ad  into  a  country,  to  purchase  its 
fnxxluo  tB,  is  not  a  i>u  re  criterion  of  the 
happmess,  or  fstrmanait  wealth  of 
that  country — since  it  may  all  be 
destined  to  purchase  the  labour  of  a 
few,  which  few  bare  an  artificial 
value  put  upon  their  products,  in 
consequence  of  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  all  other  modes  of  indus- 
try. Thus  Spain,  when  6rst  pos< 
oeased  of  South  America,  wa«  sup- 
plied with  immense  trcaith,  (so  cal- 
led) by  the  labour  of  a  bmall  propor- 
tion of  her  people;  those,  to  wit,  who 
dug  the  gold  from  mines  of  Potoai. 
But  this  wealth  was  fallacious — and 
the  country,  in  fact,  grew  poorer  as 
the  imports  of  gold  and  silver  in- 
oreased;  poorer  in  ail  the  essentials 
of  power,  happiness,  and  virtue.  The 
great  temlth  of  England,  therefore 
is  no  proof  of  the  success  of  her  sys- 
tem:  let  us  look  to  the  happiest  na- 


tion,  not  the  richest,  for  our  model. 
Id  the  next  place — it  i*  to  be  ob- 
served that  we  prove  notljine  in 
merely  establishing,  that  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  mannfnrlurea, 
secured  from  foreign  compeUtion, 
would  be  productive  of  prulil  to  the 
manufacturers,  or  eveu  to  the  na» 
tioD.  The  ioquirj  remains,  whe- 
ther the  same  capital  otherwise  em- 
ployed, would  not  be  more  profita- 
ble, or  at  least  productive  of  equal 
profit,  with  less  inconvenience  and 
insecurity.  Capital  lying  idle,  is 
certainly  worse  €)ccupied  thaa 
vested  in  any  scheme  of  industr)  — 
but  manufacturing  may  neverthe^ 
less  not  be  the  best  employ  ment 
for  it. 

Tlie  condition  of  our  agriculture 
isworiby  also  of  consideration.  Such 
has  been  the  demand  for  the  pro* 
ducts  of  our  -soil,  that  the  prices 
which  they  brought,  would  pay  not 
only  for  the  production,  but  ahio 
fcrthe  transportation  of  them  over 
the  worst  roads  in  the  world  to  a 
very  great  distance.  This  prospe- 
rooB  season  has  gone  by,  and  flour, 
is  DOW  at  half  its  former  price.  But 
i«  not  the  remedy  in  onr  hands.' 
Lands  near  the  sea  ports,  are  held 
at  a  very  high  price,  and  the  com 
raised  on  them,  cannot,  io  conse- 
quence, be  sold  to  much  profit.  Nor 
can  it  be  broughl  from  the  interior, 
because  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tioo.  Suppose  then  this  idle  capi- 
tal, alluded  to  above,  should  be  ap- 
plied to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  produce,  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  where  land  can  be  bought 
for  three  or  four  dollars  the  acre, 
to  the  sea  ports.  Supixjso  that  tt 
should  be  expended  io  roads,  and 
canals,  so  as  to  render  it  as  easy 
and  cheap  to  bring  flour  from  Alle- 
gany county,  Pennsylvania,  ^for  in- 
stance) as  it  is  now  to  bring  it  from 
Chester  county.  Flour  raised  to 
Chestercounty,  where  land  sells  for 
between  fifty  and  one  hundred 
doliftm  the  acre,  will  pay  the  farm* 
er  well  st  two  dollars  the  bushel;  if 
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it  could  be  broaght  without  expense 
from  land  that  cost  only  five  dollars, 
surely  it  would  pay  much  better  at 
one  dollar  per  bushel.  The  fact  is 
that  only  a  small  part  of  our  soil  is 
available  now  for  the  purposes  of 
profitable  agriculture,  because  of 
the  want  of  canals^  kc.  Let  them  be 
made,  and  we  shall  still  supply  the 
%vorld  with  bread. 

Great  manufactories  bringf  im- 
mense profits  to  larg-e  capitalists; 
but  are  liable  to  numerous  accidents 
by  fire,  and  flood;  are  intermpted  or 
destroyed  by  wars,  and  are  subject 
to  the  caprice  of  legislative  majori- 
ties for  the  protection  indispensiblc 
to  their  existence.  Road;  and  canals, 
once  established,  arc  not  subject  to 
these  accidents,  nor  dependent  on 
Buch  protection.  Let  our  general 
and  state  guvcrnmeuU  guarantee 
a  fair  remuueration  for  all  invest- 
meots  in  such  improvemeoti,  and 
when  they  are  made,  it  will  be  time 
to  let  agriculture  take  care  of  itself. 
Then  manufactures  will  be  the  pro- 
per subject  of  our  care,  but  let  us 
beware  how  we  divert  into  a  doubt- 
ful and  insecure  ioveslinent,  capi- 
tal which,  applied  to  internal  im- 
provement, would  establish  com- 
plete inland  navigation,  furnish  us 
with  fine  roads,  and  rail  ways  into 
every  county,  and  thus  render  our 
country  the  garden  and  the  grana- 
ry of  the  world.  E. 

Philadelphia  Sodtty/or  the  pro- 
moHon  of  Agriculture. — It  has  been 
lately  detennined  by  this  associa- 
tion, to  publish  their  transactions 
more  froquently  than  heretofore, 
and  of  course  in  smaller  volumes. 
This  change  of  plan  is  much  for  the 
better,  and  as  it  is  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  we  ventured  to  ad- 
vance upon  (his  subject  in  the 
March,  No.  {p.  249)  it  also  removes 
the  only  cause  of  complamt  against 
(he  conduct  of  an  association  emi- 
nently fitted  by  talents  and  zeal,  to 
be  of  the  greatest  utility  and  value. 

We  know  this  society  has  con- 


stantly supported  an  Retire  eortm* 
pondence  with  eminent  ngricultu* 
rists  in  Europe,  and  the  voltioics 
of  its  transactions  will,  we  tmst, 
be  widely  and  beneficiaiJy  dissemi- 
nated through  the  countr)'.  Tber« 
is  much  reason  to  regret  that  a 
want  of  adeqnte  funds  prevents  the 
more  fi^qoent  offer  of  premiua 
successful  experiments. 

Historical  Memoir*  tjf  .AT* 
on.  Book,  ix.  1815,  traiu/at«d 
the.  origxntil  MSS.  by  D.  E. 
ra.  Philatlclphiay  repttblithed  by  Ji^ 
Small,  1820. 

No  recent  publication  has  exci- 
ted GO  much  curiosity  as  this,  wbiefa 
comes  professedly  from  the  ex-En* 
peror  himself.  It  is  however  a  reea- 
gre  volume,  as  to  historical  deve- 
lopments, and  contains  but  little 
more  than  has  already  appeared  in 
the  work  of  Gen.  Gourgaud. 
Whether  it  be  really  from  the  pea 
of  Napoleon,  is  a  question,  which 
cannot  be  very  satisfactorily  deci- 
ded, by  any  intrinsic  evidence;  the 
blame  cast  on  all  the  officers,  en- 
trusted with  important  commamb 
under  his  orders,  may  be  consider- 
ed characteristic,  or  the  contrary 
according  to  our  preconceived  opi- 
nions of  Napoleon's  temper,  aiMl 
dispositioD.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  unaccountable  want  of  tnagnan- 
imity  to  stigmatize  the  character 
of  the  brave  men  that  were  mar- 
tyrs to  his  cause;  and  yet  it  is  natn- 
ral  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment, to  seek  connolation  in  throw* 
ing  the  reproach  of  miamanagemeot 
from  liimself.  The  praisee  repeat- 
edly given  to  Napo1eoo*s  conduct, 
would  be  ridiculous  rainfrlory,  if 
uttered  by  himself;  and  there  is 
still  another  reason  for  doubling  the 
authenticity  of  the  work, — that  is, 
the  evident  famen^w  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  minutcnesB  of  detail 
with  which  the  account  of  the  pre- 
parations for  war  are  given,  so  no- 
like  his  former  style  of  compoM* 
bon. 
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Od  the  olherhaod,  the  reasons  for 
Ute  plan  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  adopted,  and  the  comparison  of 
it  with  others  that  were  proposed 
but  not  approved,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  military  operations  im- 
mediately previous  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  are  given  with  a  spirit 
and  animation  worthy  of  the  great 
captain. 

Oa  tlie  whole  we  consider  it  but 
just,  to  suppose  it  not  the  produc- 
tion of  Napoleon,  until  at  least  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging, or  disowning  it.  And  at 
all  events  it  matters  littie,  Tor  there 
is  DO  disclosure  of  ctrcumslances, 
or  motives  before  uaknown,  oor 
any  details  given  thai  others  beside 
Napoleon,  had  not  upportunities  to 
be  acquainted  with.  Some  stric- 
tures have  been  published  by  Mar- 
shal Grouchy,  upon  that  part 
which  attacks  his  military  reputa- 
tion and  censures  him  for  not  being 
at  Waterloo.  He  convicts  the  au- 
thor (be  be  who  he  may)  of  some 
palpable  errors,  and  mistatemcnts. 
And  he  argues — perhaps  as  the 
mildest  mode  of  contradiction — that 
Napoleon  could  not  have  made 
such  assertions,  and  therefore  that 
the  book  docs  not  proceed  from 
bim. 

The  London  Literary  GaxeUe 
treat}  the  belief  of  its  bciug  the 
work  of  Napoleon,  with  vehement 
ridicule  and  scorn. 

Anastanui  or  Memoir t  q^  a 
Greek.  Republished  at  Philadel- 
phia, by  M.  Carey,  and  Son.  IQ20. 

This  tale  is  tntooded  to  mingle 
amusemeot  with  iostmctiyD,  by  de- 
lineating the  manners  and  customs 
of  modem  Grcce,  Turkey,  and 
Egypt,  in  tlie  form  of  a  satirical  ro- 
mance. The  minor  British  Reviews, 
Sfteak  of  the  work  in  terms  of  the 
most  unqualified  praise,  and  sumo 
of  them  go  so  far  as  to  compare  it 
with  Anacharsis.  We  confess  it 
aeemed  to  us  rather  heavy  and  tiie- 
L  lome,  although  full  of  striking  and 
H    picturesque  descripliooa.     The  ad- 


ventures of  the  hero,  are  imagined 
after  the  modeb  of  Gil  Bias  and 
Don  Juan;  and  are  by  no  meani 
interesting.  Erery  thing  relative 
to  Greece  must  possess  indeed  a 
degree  of  interest,  but  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  be  obliged  to  a&sociate 
with  the  idea  of  classic  ground, 
such  scenes  of  vulgar  profligacy, 
of  which  the  book  before  us  is  al- 
most entirely  niaiie  up. 

[t  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Hope,  and  is  believed  to 
convey  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
present  degraded  condition  of  the 
country  of  llomer  and  Socrates. 

Tales  of  Jdy  Landlord.  A  new 
edition  of  the  three  series  of  these 
ouvels,  is  about  to  be  published  m 
a  uniform  atylc,  by  Mr.  Maxwell, 
Philadelphia.  The  first  series  has 
just  appeared  in  three  volumes,  \t 
mo:  neatly  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
vignette,  drawn  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  Kearney,  the  subject  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  introduction  to 
Old  Mortality.  The  circumstance 
which  will  probably  be  thought 
most  commendable  in  this  underta- 
king is,  that  the  price  is  to  be  only 
sixty -two  and  a  half  cents,  for  each 
volume— little  more  than  half  the 
usual  cost  of  books  of  the  same  sixe 
and  appearance. 

The  Sketch  Book,  has  been  re- 
viewed and  highly  praised  in  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine,  and 
the  Arcadian,  a  new  journal  pub- 
lished io  London. 

There  i»  a  Journal  published  se- 
mi-weekly  at  Leipsic,entitled*  Ame- 
rica depicted  by  herself  It  is  in  the 
German  language,  but  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  politics  and 
Utcralure  of  the  United  States. 

American  Philotovhicat  Society. 
Tlie  Historical  and  Literary  Com- 
mittee are  about  to  publish  two  vo- 
lumes, of  the  original  correspon- 
dence between  William  Penn  fthe 
founder,)  and  Jame«  Logan  (the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Colony.) 
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Judgt  TrxtmbulVt  Poems.  A 
new  and  spleDdiii  edition,  is  in  pre- 
paratioa  rerised  by  the  learned  aod 
venerable  aathor. 

Life  of  Grtene.  Judge  Johnion*! 
Memoirs  of  Gea.  Greene,  are  aaid 
to  be  forthcomiog, 

Converiion  <^  Wood,,  4rc.  into  m- 
gar. — Dr.  V(^el,  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
submitted  to  a  careful  examination 
in  tbe  laboratory  of  the  Academy  of 
Munich,  the  surprising  discovery  of 
Mr.  Braconnot,  of  Nancy,  of  tbe  ef- 
fects of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
on  wood  and  tinen.  He  has  doc  only 
fully  conlirraed  tliis  discovery,  bo  as 
to  lay  before  the  Academy  an  essay 
on  the  subject,  and  show  the  pro- 
ducts resulting  from  the  original  ex- 
periments, bat  also  eilcnded  his 
own  experiments^  with  equal  suc- 
cess, to  other  similar  vegetable  sub- 
stances, such  as  old  paper^  botb 
printed  and  written  upon,  and  cut 
straw.  By  diluting  the  sulphuric 
acid  with  a  due  addition  of  water, 
saw  dust,  cut  linen,  paper,  &c.  were 
coDverted  into  gum  and  saccharine 
matter.  It  must  excite  great  in- 
terest ia  all  reflecting  minds,  to  see 
an  indissoluble,  tasteless  substance, 
like  tbe  ^laments  of  wood,  convert- 
ed, by  chemical  re-actiou.  into  two 
new  bodies,  aiiJl  chemistry  thus  ex- 
ercise a  power,  which,  but  lately, 
appeared  to  belong  to  nature  alone, 
and  in  particular  to  vegetation.  For 
this  artificial  formation  of  sugar  and 
gum,  now  discovered,  must  not  be 
confouDded  with  the  extraction  of 
these  two  substances  fn>m  bodie.s  in 
which  they  already  existeil.  a  pro- 
cess wliich  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial-  What  has  now 
been  discovered,  uatrant/ormaiion 
atnetamorphotit,  of  which  the  most 
ingeuious  chemist  bad  previously  no 
idea;  and  it  afTords  a  new  proof  of 
the  boundless  extent  of  the  domain 
of  practical  chemistry.  A  paper 
upon  Dr.  Vogel's  repetition  and  in- 
vestigation of  Mr.  Bracoonot's  ex- 
periments, and  those  added  by  him- 


self, is  promised  in  one  of  the  next 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Arts 
Manufactures,  published  bj  tbe 
Bavarian  Polytechnic  Society.  Jfem 
Monthly  Mag. 

Dry  RU.—T\\\»  destructive  ene- 
my of  building,  which  generally 
commences  its  ravages  in  the  ccl- 
lars,  may  be  prevented,  or  its  pro- 
gress checked,  by  wbite-wa&iuQg 
5»eni  yearly,  mixing  with  the  wash 
as  much  copperas  ai  wiU  give  it  a 
clear  yellow  hue.   ib. 

Olatt  made/rom  Straw. — Wheat 
straw  may  be  melted  into  a  colour- 
less glass  with  a  blow-pipe,  without 
any  addition.  Barley  straw  melts 
into  a  glass  of  a  topaz  yellow  colour. 

Origin  of  Aimanocka. — The  «»' 
cient  Saxons  used  to  eugrave  upon 
certain  square  sticks,  about  a  foot 
in  length,  the  courses  of  the  moaiu 
for  tlie  whole  year,  whereby  they 
could  always  certainly  tell  when  the 
new  moons,  full  moons,  and  changes, 
should  happen;  and  such  carved 
slickij  tbey  called  Al-mon-aghi^  {att' 
moon  heed,  i.  e.)  the  rejard  or  ob«er> 
vation  of  all  tbe  moons.  There  it 
in  H.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  a 
Saxon  almanack  exactly  answering 
to  the  above  description. 

Horace  in  Hebreui  — Mr.  Bene- 
dict vScbott,  aulic  couasellor  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Dannstadt  has  trans- 
lated tbe  Odes  of  Horace  into  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  proposes  to 
publish  them  under  the  title  of 
Jgrnth'  HoroHut. 

yienna £,>Ai6i/ion.— The  COf^ 

poration  of  Arts  and  Trades  of  this 
city,  has  received  an  order  to  as- 
semble the  productions  of  their  in- 
dustry, for  the  purpose  of  formiog 
an  exhibition  of  them,  without  de- 
lay. This  is  the  first  time  that  such 
an  attempt  to  attract  public  notice, 
and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
by  a  measure  so  well  calculated  to 
fulfil  that  intention,  has  beenadopt' 
ed  in  this  city — the  capital  of  tbe 
Austrian  dominions,  and  tbe  centre 
of  resort  of  strangers  from  very 
many  surrounding  cotintrie*- 
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Art.  i. — An  account  of  the  Life  and  Writinga  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smithy  D.  D.  L.  L.  D,,  late  President  of 
Princeton  College. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  late  President  of  Princeton 
College,  was  bom  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1750,  at  Pequea  in  the  township  of  Salisbury 
and  county  of  Lancaster,  in  the  then  colony  and  at  present, 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  was  a  celebrated  preacher  and 
eminent  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  for  many 
years  superintended  a  respectable  academy,  established  by 
himself,  and  under  his  care  many  pious  and  worthy  clergy- 
men of  that  church  were  reared — His  mother,  was  Elizabeth 
filair,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  and  sister  of  those 
distinguished  divines  Samiuel  and  John  Blair,  than  whom 
the  church  has  seldom  possessed  a  more  judicious  and  pro- 
found Theologian  than  the  former,  and  a  more  fervent  and 
successful  Minister  of  the  Gospel  than  the  latter.  He  was 
initiated  into  the  elements  of  his  own  language  by  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  woman  of  an  excellent  native  understandings 
adorned  with  the  softest  and  most  pleasing  manners— His 
parents,  being  encouraged  by  the  prompt  parts  and  virtuous 
dispositions  of  their  son;  which  began  very  early  to  display 
themselves,  determined  that  no  exertions  should  be  wanted 
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to  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  them;  and  that  he  should  en* 
joy  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  which  his  coun- 
try at  that  time  afforded. — At  the  age  of  six  or  seven  he  cotn- 
menced  the  study  of  the  learned  languages  in  his  father's 
academy,  which  besides  a  general  superintendence  by  his  fa- 
ther, was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  instructors  who  had  come 
out  from  Ireland,  and  brought  with  them  those  rigid  notion* 
of  scholastic  discipline,  and  that  minute  uccuracy  in  the 
system  of  teaching,  which  were  prevalent  in  their  native  ■ 
country, — It  was  the  custom  of  this  school,  to  require  the 
pupils,  not  merely  to  dip  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
or  pass  in  rapid  transition  from  one  to  another,  by  which 
means  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  any  is  obtained,  but 
when  once  they  had  commenced  an  author,  to  read  carefully 
and  attentively  the  entire  work.  Besides  this  laudable  and 
beneficial  custom,  the  scholars  of  this  academy,  were  stima- 
lated  to  exertion  by  being  brought  into  frequent  competition, 
and  by  having  conferred  upon  the  successful  candidates  for 
distinction,  such  honours  as  were  calculated  to  awake  their 
boyish  emulation,  and  to  quicken  their  diligence  and  atten* 
tion.  Latin  was  the  habitual  language  of  the  school,  and  after 
the  pupils  had  passed  through  a  few  of  the  elementary  works, 
as  the  Colloquies  of  Corderius  and  the  fables  of  i£sop,  any 
error  which  they  committed  in  grammatical  propriety,  either 
in  addressing  the  teacher  or  in  speaking  with  one  another, 
was  punishable  as  a  fault.  One  literary  exercise  in  the  school 
was  contested  with  more  than  ordinary  emulation.  When 
any  class  had  advanced  in  its  course  beyond  the  Metaroor* 
phoses  of  Ovid  and  the  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  the  members  of  i 
it  were  permitted  to  enter  into  voluntary  competitions  for  fl 
preeminence.  On  alternate  Saturdays  eight  or  ten  of  the 
better  scholars  from  different  classes,  were  allowed  to  try 
their  skill  in  the  languages  in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
teacher.  Each  competitor  was  suffered  to  select  a  sentence  fl 
within  a  certain  compass,  of  one  or  two  hundred  lines,  coo-      m 
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sisting  of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  hexameter  verses.    On 
this  selected  portion,  he  was  the  sole  examiner,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  inquire  about  every  thing  with  which  he   could 
make  himself  acquainted,  by  the   most  diligent  previous  ia« 
vestigation;  such  as,  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sen* 
tences,  the  derivation  of  words,  their  composition,  relations 
and  quantity,  the  history  or  mythology  referred   to  in  the 
passage,  the  beauty  and  pertinence  of  the  figures  and   allu- 
sions, together  with  the  taste  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  dis- 
played by  the  poet.     After  the  whole  contest,  which  usually 
lasted  several  hours,  was  concluded,  rewards  were  bestowed 
by  the  master  upon  those   who  discovered  the  greatest  ad- 
dress and  ingenuity  in  conducting  it.     Competitions  of  this 
nature  with  his  school-fellows,  were  all  that  diversififd   the 
early  life  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  on  these  occasions,  he  is  said 
to  have  discovered  remarkable  adroitness  and   intelligence 
for  a  lad  of  his  age,  generally  surpassing  those   who  were 
much  older  than  himself;  although,  as  Dr.  Johnson  is  report- 
ed to  have  had  a  Hector,  who,  in  this  kind  of  academical  war« 
fare,  rivalled  and  vanquished  him;  so  our  scholar  found  in  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Dunlap,  a  formidable  competitor, 
who  often  wrested  from  him  the  palm  of  victory. 

At  this  early  age  Mr.  Smith  not  only  discovered  that  the 
sentiments  of  religion  had  taken  deep  root  in  his  heart,  by 
publicly  joining  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
but  evinced  a  strong  predilection  for  that  sacred  profession, 
which  he  afterwards  adopted,  and  in  which  he  so  eminently 
excelled. 

Taking  little  pleasure  and  aspiring  to  no  distinction  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises  and  sports  of  his  school- fcUows,  he  was 
remarked  even  at  this  early  period  to  be  prone  to  subemess 
and  reflection.  At  church  he  was  unusually  attentive  to  the 
services  and  the  sermon,  and  at  his  return  home  would  give 
his  father  an  accurate  account  not  only  of  the  text  and  the 
general  distribution  of  the  parts,  but  oftentimes  of  the  most 
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minute  subdivisions,  together  with  the  striking  illostratii 
[and  remarks.     In  the  absence  of  his  father  from  home, 
Iteemed  to  take  great  pleasure,  in  turn  with  his  pious  and  e: 
"cellent  mother,  in  performing  divine  service  in  the   familyi 
and  on  some  occasions,  forming  the  semblance  of  a  pulpii 
and  collecting  his  little  brothers  and  companions  round  hi 
he  would  go  through,  with  great  gravity  and  eamestneas 
the  exercises  of  public  worship. 

From  his  father*s  academy  he  was  transferred  in  his  six- 
teenth year  to  the  college  of  Princeton  in  the  state  of  New- 
Jersey.     The    President  of  that  Institution,  the    Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Findlay,  having  lately  died,  and  the  president  elect, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  not  having  yet  arrived  from 
Scotland,  the  College  at  this  time  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blair,  professor  of  theology,  Mr.  Joseph  Pcri- 
am,  professor  of  mathematics,  and   Mr.  James  Thompson, 
professor  of  languages.     Here  those  talents  which  had  just 
begun  to  unfold   themselves  in  his  father's  school,  were  dis- 
played on  a  wider  and  more   conspicuous  theatre  of  action. 
Commencing  with  the  studies  of  the  Junior  year,  which,  in 
that  seminar)',  was  devoted,  for  the  most  part,  to  mathe* 
matics    and    natural    philosophy,    Mr.    Smith    maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  collegiate  course,  distinguished 
reputation  both  for  capacity  and  exemplary  deportment.  Be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  first  year,  he  was  publicly  present- 
ed by  the  fiiculty  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  as  the  reward 
of  his  preeminent  success  in  his  studies,  with  the   mathema- 
tical works  of  the  Professor  of  that  branch  of  science,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  in   England.     Similar  testimonials  of 
respect  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  professors  during  the 
different  stages  of  his  progress,  both  before  and  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  at  this  period  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  presidency;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  he  took  his  first  degree   in  the  arts  under  circum* 
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Stances  of  distinction  and  superiority  in  a  high  degree  gra- 
tifying to  his  ambition. 

During  his  residence  in  Princeton  as  an  undergraduate, 
he  had  been  consigned  more  especially  to  the  care  of  Mr 
Periam,  who  had  rendered  himself  distinguished  in  the  in 
stitution  and  his  country,  by  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  Accustomed  to  the 
study  of  abstract  sciences  Mr,  Periam,  it  appears,  had  not 
confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  branch- 
es which  it  was  his  province  to  teach;  but  had  extended  his 
inquiries  to  metaphysics  also,  and  became  infected  with  the 
fanciful  docti  ines  of  bishop  Berkeley,  which  consist,  as  is 
generally  known,  in  denying  the  existence  of  a  material  uni- 
verse, and  converting  every  object  of  the  senses  into  a  train 
of  fugitive  perceptions.  How  this  professor,  who  had  been 
habituated  to  the  hardy  pursuits  of  mathematical  science  and 
the  inductive  philosophy,  could  ever  have  brought  himself  to 
embrace  such  a  visionary  theory,  a  theory  so  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  and  rather  an  object  of  ridicule  than  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  it  be  upon 
the  principle,  that  having  been  accustomed  in  those  depart- 
ments of  science  which  he  cultivated,  to  require  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  every  thing  before  he  assented  to  its  truth, 
he  so  far  misconceived  the  subject,  as  to  imagine  that  he 
must  have  arguments  drawn  from  reason,  to  convince  him 
of  the  existence  of  an  exterior  worltl,  before  he  would  admit 
the  reality  of  it;  and  this  surely  is  an  evidence  which  nature 
would  deny  him,  as  she  rests  the  proof  of  it  solely  and  entire- 
ly upon  the  simple  testimon)^  of  the  senses.  However  this 
may  have  been,  certain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Periam  had  address 
and  ingenuity  enough,  to  infuse  the  principles  of  the  bishop 
of  Cloyne  into  the  mind  of  Smith,  and  he  began  seriously  to 
doubt  whether  there  were  in  the  world  such  real  existences 
aa  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  rivers,  mountains  and  human 
beings.     So  sincere  and  zealous  did  he  become,  at  this  time 
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^in  the  maintenance  of  immaterialismy  and  so  coo&dent  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  proofs  by  which   it  is  supported,  that  he 

lw«a  ever  ready  to  enter  the  lists  in  a  controversy  on  the  sub- 
ject; insomuch  that  his  venerable  father  is  said  to  have  dia-j 
covered  no  small  share  oi  solicitude  and  apprehensicm,  Ic 
his  principles  should  be  vitiated  from  thi&  source  with 
fatnl  taint  of  scepticism  and  his  understanding  be  perverted* 
by  false  science* 

Mr.  Turgot,  comptroller  general  of  the  &nances  of  France, 
Under  Louis  the   sixteenth,  wc  are  told  by  his   biographer, 
ras  in  the  habit  of  saying,  with  that  fondness  for  point  and 
paradox,  which   indicated  that  the   fraternity   of  frclf-styled 
philosophers  who  lived  in  his  time   in  France  were  as  de«S| 
praved  in  their  taste  as  they  were  unsound  in   their  politics, 
impious  in  their  religious  opinions,  and  addicted  to  a  miser-^ 
able  jargon  in  philosophy;  **  that  the  man  who  had  never  i 
sidcrrd  the  question  respecting  the  existence  of  an   external 
world  as  a  difficult  subject  and  worthy  of  engaging  our  cu» 
riosity   would   miike  no   progress  in  metaphysics."     Is  not 
this  to  assert,  that  in  order  to  commence  metaphysicians,  we 
should  be  aifected  with  the   symptoms   of  a  rising   insanity^  ^ 
and  surely  from  such  an  auspicious  beginning  we  could  notU 
reasonably  hope  for  any  thing  better,  as  the  final  result,  ihto 
confinement  in  a  mad-house?     Such  idle  and  paradoxical  de-J 
clarations  are  as  unfounded  in  truth,  as  they  are   disgraceful] 
to  philosophy,  and  are  calculated  to  bring  the  noble  sciencej 
of  metaphysics  into  utter  disrepute  and  contempt,  by  unpre»>  \ 
ing  upon  the  minds  of  reflecting  men  the  opinion,  that  iD  or* 
dcr  to  be  initiated  into  its  mysteries,  they  must  be  bereft  (rf 
their  senses. — Would  it  not  be  as  well  founded  in  tnilh  aad 
right  reason  to  assert,  that  he  who  does  not  perceive  a  difi' 
culty  in  the  axioms  of  mathematics  can   make  no  progress 
in  mathematical  science?     There  is  as  good  reason  for  dia* 
pudng  the  first  truths  in  mathematics,  as   there  i%  for  dis* 
puting  the  first  truths  in  that  science  which  rests  upon  es* 
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\t  and  observation,  and  which  by  a  very  apt  and  beau- 
tiful figure,  has  been  denominated,  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  in- 
terpretation of  nature*     And  surely  among  all  those  truths 
which  are  regarded  as  elementary  and  incontrovertible  in  this 
latter  science,  none  has  a  higher  claim  and  more   venerable 
smd  prescriptive  right  to  be  considered  as   elementary   than 
the  existence  of  an  external  world.  The  grounds  upon  which 
rest  the  truths  of  mathematical  and  experimental  science,  are 
different  in  kind  but  equally  solid  and  immoveable;  mathe- 
matics having  its  foundations  in  intuitive  certainty,  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  in  what  may  be  aptly  denominated  sensitive 
certainty,  or  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  If,  therefore,  it  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  a  proof  of  perspicacity  and  genius,  as  it 
undoubtedly  was,  in  Mr.  Smith  at  his  early  age,  and  un- 
skilled as  he  must  have  been  in  the  grounds  of  human  know- 
ledge, to  perceive  a  real  difficulty  in  proving  by   arguments 
derived  from  reason  the  existence  of  a  material  universe,  or, 
in  other  words,  inferring  by  necessary  consequence  the  real 
existence  of  the  objects  of  our  perception,  from  our  having 
perceptions  of  them;  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  knowledge  of  that  man  must  be  extremely 
limited  in  the  science  of  the  human  mmd,  who  does  not 
readily  perceive  the  method  by  which  he  can  extricate  him- 
self from  that  difficulty,  and  arrive  at  undoubted  certainty 
from  the   testimony  of  the  senses  of  the  real  existence  in 
rerum  natura^  of  external  objects.    Accordingly,  Mr.  Smith, 
although  captivated,  at  first,  by  the  specious  fallacies  of  the 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  had  too  much  sober  sense  and  penetration 
to  be  long  held  in  bondage  by   the  silken  chains   of  such   a 
fantastic  theory.     Dr.   Witherspoon  arrived  from  Scotland, 
and  bringing  with  him,  we  are  told,  the  recendy  broached 
principles  of  Reid,  Oswald  and  Bcattie,  furnished  him  with 
a  clue  by  which  he  was  conducted  out  of  the  dark  labyrinth 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  bishop  Berkeley  and  his 
disciple,  professor  Periam,     From  the  cloudy  speculations 
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of  immaterialism,  he  was  now  brought  back  to  the  clear  light 
of  common  sense.  Nature  was  again  reinstated  in  her  rights, 
and  the  external  worlds  which  had  been  banished  for  a  while» 
returned  and  resumed  it»'  place  in  creation.  This  progress 
in  the  understanding  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Smith  wiU  appear 
natural,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  powers  of  hia  m*iod| 
were  as  yet  immature,  that  he  was  misled  by  the  guidance 
of  a  revered  instructor,  and  that  the  utmost  maturity  of  the 
intellectual  powers  is,  in  all  cases,  necessary  to  enable  us  to  de 
tcct  the  errors  and  comprehend  the  abstruse  subjects  of  meta- 
physical science.  In  an  understanding  ingenious  and  inqui 
sitive,  as  was  his,  and  prone  to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy,  the 
first  tendencies,  perhaps,  uniformly  are  to  expect  by  argu* 
ment  to  prove  every  thing,  forgetting  that  in  all  the  branche* 
of  human  knowledge  there  are  some  principles  and  maxims 
that  must  be  taken  for  granted,  and  upon  which  as  a  foundation' 
we  must  erectour  various  superstructures,  otherwise,  as  Aris* 
totlc  has  long  since  remarked,  we  must  suppose  the  hutnan 
mind  capable  of  an  indefinite  advancement  in  the  pursuit  oi 
elementary  truths.  If  mankind  had  refused  to  cultivate 
science  of  mathematics  until  they  had  proved  the  truth  of 
its  axioms  and  definitions  by  argimients  drawn  from  reason, 
that  interesting  branch  of  human  knowledge  had  remained  \ar 
til  this  time,  barren  and  uncultivated.  In  like  manoer  if 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  truths  which  have  been  established  i 
the  experimental  sciences,  under  which  head  are  included  t 
science  of  mind  and  that  of  matter,  until  we  have  demon- 
strated by  strict  ratiocination  the  existence  of  an  external 
world,  we  shall  forever  remain  involved  in  doubt  and  unccr* 
tainty^ — After  the  publication  of  the  incomparable  treatise 
of  Mr.  Locke  upon  human  understanding,  in  which,  with 
wonderful  accuracy,  he  has  traced  the  progress  of  the  mind 
va  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  from  its«iimplcst  perception* 
to  its  sublimest  combinations,  while,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  most  masterly  skill  and  address  he  has  ascertained  and 
settled  the  grounds  of  all  human  knowledge,  or  the  founda- 
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tions  upon  which  rest  all  kinds  of  truth  and  certainty,  it 
would  seem  strange,  indeed,  thai  any  persons  could  be  found 
professing  an  acquaintance  with  his  system,  who  could  al- 
low themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  philosophical  reveries  of 
a  Berkeley  or  a  Hume.  Such  persons  cannot  have  studied 
and  understood  the  writings  of  Mr.  Locke.  They  must  be 
wanting  either  in  the  capacity  or  the  pains  to  enter  into  his 
views  or  thoroughly  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  Never 
could  any  refutation  of  errors  be  more  complete  and  satis- 
factory, than  that  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  works  of 
this  illustrious  metaphysician,  of  the  principles  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume.  The  Scotish  metaphysicians  above  mentioned, 
arc  entitled  to  their  share  of  praise,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  which,  import- 
ant as  it  is,  is  by  no  means  alluring,  as  they  appear  also 
to  have  been  inspired  with  becoming  sentiments  of  indigna- 
tion and  abhorrence  of  that  abominable  scepticism  and  athe- 
ism, introduced  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  to  have  set  themselves 
with  so  much  zeal  in  opposition  to  them.  Had  they  limited 
their  pretensions  to  the  humble  sphere  of  becoming  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  preceding 
philosophers,  and  making  a  skilful  application  of  them  to  the 
discomfiture  and  overthrow  of  scepticism,  their  merit,  aa  far 
as  it  extended,  would  have  been  acknowledged,  and  their  claims 
acquiesed  in  by  all  succeeding  ages.  But  when  we  find  them 
assume  to  themselves  a  credit  to  which  they  arc  not  entitled, 
laying  claim  to  discoveries,  of  which  Mr.  Locke  was  the  au- 
thor, arrogating  to  themselves  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
who  applied  the  true  method  of  philosophising  prescribed  by 
lord  Bacon  to  the  science  of  mind,  when,  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, consisted  the  discriminating  merit  of  the  great 
English  metaphysician;  accusing  all  the  philosophers,  who 
preceded  them,  of  being  duped  by  hypotheses,  and  hood- 
winked in  their  pursuit  of  truth,  by  an  ideal  and  fanciful  the- 
ory, unfounded  in  nature,  and  destructive  to  common  sense; 
when  we  see  them  maintaining  that  the  scepticism  of  Berke- 
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ley  and  intellectual  fooleries  of  Hume,  were  legimatc  infer- 
ences from  the  principles  of  that  sublime  philosophy,  whose 
foundation  was  laid  by  the  Stagyritc,  and  whose  stni<;ture  vras 
carried  on  and  completed  by  Dcs  Cartes^  MaUcbranche,  and 
above  all,  Mr.  Locke,  who  may  emphatically  be  styled  the 
great  metaphysician  of  human  nature;  we  crave  leave  to  cotcr 
our  protest  against  the  admission  of  such  magnificent  preten- 
sions, and  our  most  decided  reprehension  of  such  egregious 
mistatements.  All  that  has  been  dont  in  the  science  of  TneU» 
physics,  that  is  of  any  importance  to  the  interests  of  truth 
and  mankind,  has  been  accomplished  by  Locke,  Butler, 
Clarke  and  the  Philosophers  who  preceded  them.  Not  a 
single  doctrine  has  been  taught,  or  a  single  discovery  made 
in  this  branch  of  science,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  their 
writings.  It  was  the  precise  purpose  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  a  ' 
purpose  which  he  fully  accomplished,  to  apply  the  method  fl 
of  investigation  recommended  by  Bacon  to  the  science  of 
mind,  as  Newton  applied  it  to  matter,  and  with  equal  jus- 
tice and  force  he  might  have  declared  with  Newton,  hypO' 
theses  nan  fin^o.  His  theory  is  founded  in  nature,  and  it 
will  remain  entire  as  long  as  the  human  mind  shall  retain  its 
present  properties,  be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  exhibit^ 
the  same  phenomena.  Dr.  Reid,  indeed,  throughout  his  | 
voluminous  works,  indulges  himself  very  freely  in  strictures 
upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Locke. — In  more  than  half  the 
instances  in  which  he  supposes  himself  combating  his  errors, 
he  is,  in  truth,  maintaining  his  doctrines,  and  fighting  with 
phantoms  of  his  own  creation;  and  wherever  he  has  depart«d 
from  the  track  marked  out  by  the  illustrious  Engllshiaan, 
he  has  wandered  from  the  truth.  The  very  ideal  theory  iul 
self,  the  grand  heresy  of  which  he  accuses  all  the  philosophers, ' 
from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  and  out  of  which,  as  a  fountain, 
he  supposes  their  errors  to  have  flowed,  was  unknown  to 
the  system  of  Aristotle,  Dcs  Cartes  and  Locke,  and  in  but  a 
slight  degree  tinctures  the  doctrines  of  father  Mallebranche. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  schoolmen,  thoce 
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miserable  interpreters  and  egregpous  falsifiers  of  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle,  whose  crude  brains  were  sufficiently  productive 
of  metaphysical  monsters;  and  although  for  sometime  after 
the  revival  of  learning,  while  the  school  philosophy  remain- 
ed in  vogue,  the  phraseology  prevalent  during  its  continu- 
ance was  still  used  in  scientific  works,  yet  no  one  has  more 
completely  thrown  off  the  trammels  of  that  system  than  Mr. 
Locke  or  more  heartily  despised  its  verbal  contests  and  idle 
l^ibberish. 

It  ia  a  little  singular  that  Dr*  Reid  should  have  so  fre- 
quently repeated  as  an  accusation  against  Mr.  I.ocke  what 
that  writer  blamed  Mallcbranche  for  having  attempted,  that 
is,  to  explain  the  manner  of  perception. — To  explain  the  man- 
ner of  our  perceiving  external  objects,  it  is  asserted,  all  the 
philosophers  agreed  in  having  recourse  to  the  ideal  theory; 
but  we  venture  to  assert  that  when  this  matter  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  sifted,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  best  of  them,  and  as  to  Mr.  Locke,  he  re- 
peatedly and  unequivocally  disclaims  all  attempts  to  explain 
the  manner  of  perception. 

But  to  proceed  from  this  short  digrt^ssion,  with  our  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  writings  of  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs.— After  taking  his  first  degree  in  the  arts,  Mr,  Smith 
returned  to  his  father's  family. — Here  we  find  him  perfect- 
ing his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classicks  by  as- 
sisting his  father  in  his  school,  and  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  science  and  literature  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  best  writers  with  which  the  library  of  the  family 
supplied  him.  The  works  of  Pope,  Swift  and  Addison,  which 
were  now  read  with  avidit)',  sen'ed  to  form  his  taste  upon 
the  best  models  and  imbue  !iis  mind  with  the  principles  of 
polite  literature,  while  those  of  Locke,  Butler,  \^'arburton  and 
Edwards  exercised  and  strengthened  the  hardier  powers 
of  the  imderstanding,  and  introduced  him  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  more  abstruse  subjects  of  metaph)  sicks  and  divinity. 
—To  the  circumstance  o(  his  having  thus  accidentally  become 
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familiarized  to  excellent  models  of  writing^  ^^7)  in  ^  pr 
babilit^',  be  ascribed  that  delicacy  and  correctness  of  tasCi 
which  are  perceptible  in  all  his  productions.     In  cultivating 
the  more  elegant  fields  of  the  Belles- Lettres,  he  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  taken  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  to  this  species^i 
of  exertion,  his  intellectual  powers  appear  to  have  been  best" 
adapted  by  nature.     Inspired  by  the  natural  ardour  of  youth 
and  wrought  up  to  enthusiasm,  he  occasionally  at  this  period, 
attempted  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  in  poetick  effusions, 
and  a  sonnet,  an  ode,  or  an  eclogue  was  the  result.    But  dis- 
covering in  himself  no  native  impulse  prompting  to  such  pur- 
.suits  or  promising  much  success  from  tendencies  of  this  na- 
Iture,  he  soon  relinquished   all  efforts  to  cultivate  the  musea^^ 
llmd  directed  his  attention  to  objects  more  suited  to  his  genius.  ■ 
During  his   continuance  at  Princeton,  as  a  student,  his     ' 
talents  and   assiduity  had  not  passed   unnoticed  by  that  able 
'divine  and  nice  observer  of  men  and  things,  Dr.   Wither- 
spoon;  and  accordingly,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  offices  of 
the  college,  Mr.  Smith  received  from  him  a  pressing  inviu-  m 
tion  to  return  to  the  institution  with  the  view,  as  expressed  fl 
in  the  letter  written  on  the  occasion,  of  taking  under  his  tm 
mediate  charge,  the  classical  studies  of  the  college,  while  he 
should  assist  also  in  cultivating  among  the  students  a  taste 
for  the  Belles  Lettres.    In  this  station  he  spent  the  two  ncxt^ 
years  of  his  life,  performing,  with  acknowledged  ability,  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
secuting his  theological  studies,  as  he  had  now  determined, 
as  well  from  the  dictates  of  his  understanding  as  the  impulse 
[►f  his  feelings,  to  devote  himself  to  the  church.     As  soon  as  M 
"he  had   finished   the   usual   course  of  reading  prescribed  to  ■ 
students  of  divinity,  he  left  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  the  presbytery  of  New  Castle  in  Penn- 
sylvania,    Having  impaired  his  health  by  his  application  to 
his  studies,  and  labouring  for  some  time  under  the  attacks  of 
an  intermittent  fever  which  long  held  his  life  in  suspense,  he 
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aetermincd  in  order  to  restore  his  health  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  towards  the 
advancement  of  that  sacred  cause,  in  whose  interests  he  was 
now  enlisted,  to  spend  some  time,  before  his  settlement  in 
any  parish,  in  voluntarily  officiating  as  a  missionary  in  the 
western  counties  of  Virginia.     He  found,  upon  his  arrival 
in  this  country,  a  people  lately  removed  from  Ireland,  among 
whom  were  many  pious  and  intelligent  persons,  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  presbyterian  church,  who  received  him 
with  Irish  hospitality,  and  gave  that  warm  and  cordial  en- 
couragement to  him   in  his   labours  which  a  pious  people 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  bestow  upon  a  worthy  clergjman.  Here 
he  spent  some  time  during  two  successive  missionary  tours 
performed  in  the  same  year,  in  giving  catechetical  instruc- 
tion to  the  young,  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  everj'  opportu- 
nity, and  in  grounding  the   people   in   the   principles  of  the 
christian  faith,     in  all  these  labours  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessfulin  the  cause  of  his  Divine  master.  As  a  preacher  or  pul- 
pit orator  he  was  universally  regarded  by  them  with  the  high- 
est admiration.  There  were  many  circumstances  in  the  church 
of  Virginia,  at  this  time,  that   prepared  the  way  for  his  fa- 
vourable reception,  facilitated  his  success  in  the  ministry,  and 
soon  enabled  him  to  rear  and   establish  for  himself  the  most 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  preacher.     The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia generally  belonged  to  the  established  church  of  England. 
Whether  it  was  owing  to  culpable  neglect  and  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the  English  bishops  in  sending  out  clergymen 
to  supply  the  parishes  in  this  colony,  or  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  too  much  occupied  at  home  with  their  nu- 
merous and  arduous  duties  to  be  able  to  pay  that  attention 
to  an  affair  of  this  kind,  which  their  own  sense  of  duty  as  well 
as  interest  required;  it  is  certain,  that  the  clergy  who  were 
despatched  from  England  and  placed  in  possession  of  the 
livings  in  this  state,  were,  in  too  many  instances,  most  egre- 
giously  defective   in  all    those   moral  qualifications  which 
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would  have  fitted  them  to  become  faithful  paatori  and  tpirt' 
tual  teachers  and  guides  to  their  flocks.    The  deficiences  and 
even  gross  immoralities  of  many  of  them,  were  flagrant  and 
notorious.     Violent  contests  often  arose  between  the  incum* 
bents  and  their  parishioners,  which  were  maintained  with  equal 
bitterness  and  perseverance  on  both  sides,  and  which  sprang 
out  of  the  disgust  of  the  people  at  a  ministry  whose  lives 
were    at    variance    with    their   doctrines,    and    during    the 
controversies    maintained    about    the   temporalities   of  the 
church,  its  spiritual  concerns  were  entirely  disregarded  or 
forgotten.     Even  among  those  of  the  clergy   who  were  best 
fitted  from  their  piety,  talents  and  learning  to  become  able 
shepherds  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  the  style  of  preaching  which 
prevailed,  was  by  no  means  alluring  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.     That  cold  and  didactic   manner  which,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  excesses  of  puritanism,  had  become  fashionable  in 
England,  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  second,  however  suit* 
ed  it  may  have  been  to  congregations  brought  up  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  a  polished  capital,  enjoying  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  finished  education  and  the  enlightened  intercourse 
of  a  court,  and  who,  of  consequence,  would  be  more  under 
the  influence  of  their  understandings  and  less  under  that  of 
their  feelings,  was  litde  suited  to  aflcct  and  interest  the  sim- 
ple and  untutored  inhabitants  of  the  country.     This  was  the 
style  of  preaching   generally   prevalent  among  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  EngUnd  at  this  time  in  Virginia.     It  was  of- 
tentimes, indeed,  sensible,  judicious  and  even  profound,  but 
altogether  without  power  to  influence  the  will  or  reach  and 
affect  the  heart.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  preachLo({ 
which  prevailed  among  the  other  denominations  of  christiani, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  established  church,  while  it  wm 
more  passionate,  earnest  and  vehement,  and  of  course  more  at- 
tractive to  the  people,  \ftm  equally  into  the  opposite  and  worse 
extreme.     As  the  preachers  were,  for  the  most  part,  unedu* 
aated  but  pious  men,  their  pulpit  addresses  too  frequentijr^ 
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egenerated  into  mere  empty  declamation  and  vapoury  eflfu- 
sioos^  which  wanting  the  weight  of  sound  sense  and  solid 
learning  to  recommend  them,  produced  litde  effect  that  was 
permanent  and  were  otFensive  to  the  intelligent  and  reflecting 
part  of  the  community.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  Mr.  Smith  soon  gained  among  them  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  awoke  no  common 
interest  in  his  favour.  Having  a  mind  already  imbued  with 
elegant  literature  and  a  taste  improved  by  familiarity  with  the 
finest  models  of  writing  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  English  and 
French  languages,  and  withal  a  genius  that  kindled  into  en- 
thusiasm at  the  success  of  those  celebrated  preachers,  whose 
praises  and  whose  triumphs  of  eloquence  he  had  seen  re- 
corded in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  above  all  a  heart  deeply 
touched  and  interested  with  the  great  truths  which  it  was 
his  province  to  proclaim;  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were 
presented  to  his  hearers  in  a  more  attractive  and  imposing 
form  than  they  had  ever  before  been  able  to  conceive.  In 
Mr.  Smith  they  found  solid  sense  and  deep  learning  recom- 
mending by  their  embeUishments  the  simple  and  sublime 
truths  of  religion,  and  the  influence  of  the  whole  augmented 
by  all  the  graces  of  style,  composition  and  delivery.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  people 
flocked  from  all  quarters  to  listen  to  the  popular  missionary. 
On  the  Sundays  in  which  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  preach, 
the  churches  within  several  miles  of  the  one  in  which  he  was 
to  officiate  were  deserted,  and  the  several  denominations  for- 
getting in  the  pleasure  which  they  felt  those  differences  of 
opinions  and  forms  of  worship  by  which  they  were  separated 
from  each  other,  assembled  in  the  same  place,  attracted  by 
the  charm  of  his  fervid  and  impressive  eloquence.  So  strong 
at  length,  did  the  public  sentiment  in  his  favour  become,  that 
some  genUemen  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  had  long  felt 
the  want  of  a  seminary  of  learning  for  the  tducalion  of  their 
sons,  determined  to  avail  themselves  of  this  favourable  op- 
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portunity  of  accompltshmg  so  important  an  object,  and 
mediately  set  forw^ard  a  subscription  for  the  purpose.  Hb 
popularity  and  weight  of  character  among  them,  vras  now  so 
great,  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  were  soon  subscribed  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  college,  of  which  it  was  contem- 
plated that  he  should  become  the  president.  No  sooner  was 
the  plan  projected  and  the  subscription  list  filled  up,  thai) 
those  ardent  and  enterprising  men  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  of  that  seminary  which  was  afterwards  charter 
ed  by  the  legislature,  and  in  compliment  to  those  distinguish 
ed  patriots  of  England,  John  Hampden  and  Algernon  Sidney,, 
denominated  Hampden-Sidney  college. 

Having  now  completed  his  missionary  tour  through  Vir- 
ginia, thus  voluntarily  undertaken,  during  the  time  in  which 
the  buildings  were  erecting  for  the  contemplated  institution, 
he  returned  to  the  northern  states,  and  connected  himself  t« 
his  venerable  president  and  preceptor  by  tics  even  more  in- 
timate and  interesting  than  those  which  subsist  between  the 
professor  and  pupil,  by  marrying  his  eldest  daughter,  a  lady 
of  great  gentleness  of  disposition  and  amiable  manners.  Soon 
after  this  event  he  returned  to  Virginia,  to  take  upon  him 
the  two-fold  charge  of  principal  of  the  seminar)-^  and  pastor 
of  the  church.  In  both  these  capacities  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  the  greatest  talents  and  address,  and  fulfilled  to 
those  gentlemen  who  had  reposed  confidence  in  him,  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  His  reputation  both  as  a  pious 
and  learned  Divine,  and  an  eloquent  and  successful  preacher 
every  day  increased,  and  the  attachment  of  his  flock,  and  the 
students  of  the  college  to  his  person,  was  sincere  and  una- 
bated during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  among  them* 
The  frequency  and  vehemence  of  his  mode  of  preaching, 
however,  added  to  his  arduous  duties  in  the  seminary,  were 
too  tr)'ing  for  a  constitution  which,  although  naturally  sound, 
was  not  robust,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  his 
health  was  greatly  impaired  and  his  expectoration  tmmedi* 
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ntely  succeeding  the  public  exercises  of  the  church,  became 
visibly  tinctured  with  blood.  This  appearance  did  not  at 
first  abate  his  zeal  or  restrain  his  exertions,  but  at  length  he 
was  found  to  discharge  blood  in  considerable  quantities  from 
his  breast,  and  it  became  necessary,  that,  for  a  time,  he  should 
desist  from  repeating  this  painful  and  dangerous  experiment 
upon  his  lungs.  In  order  to  recruit  his  strength  and  recover 
his  health,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  his  friends  that  he 
should  retire  for  a  season  to  a  watering-place  among  the 
western  mountains  of  Virginia,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sweet-Springa,  which  was  just  beginning  to  be  held  in  great 
repute  for  the  salubrious  qualities  of  its  waters.  On  his  way 
to  these  springs  an  incident  occurred  to  him  which  would 
not  be  worthy  of  an  insertion  here,  except  as  it  exhibits 
strongly  to  view  the  tenderness  of  that  connection  which  sub- 
sists between  a  good  pastor  and  his  flock,  and  may  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  clergy  to  the  cultivation  of  that  spe- 
cies of  intercourse  with  the  members  of  their  communion 
which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  attachments  so  honoura- 
ble  to  both  parties.  During  his  journey  to  the  springs,  he 
was  one  evening  passing  by  a  dairy  yard,  where  an  elderly 
lady,  the  wife  of  colonel  Christian,  so  famous  in  our  Indian 
wars,  was  standing  among  her  servants  and  cattle.  As  soon 
as  she  saw  him,  she  instandy  stepped  forward,  asking  pardon 
for  her  intrusion,  and  begged  to  know  if  he  was  in  any  way 
related  to  that  most  worthy  of  all  men,  as  she  said,  Mr. 
Samuel  Blair,  his  maternal  uncle.  I  consider  him,  she  con- 
tinued, as  my  spiritual  Father.  Many,  many  years  ago,  no 
man  was  more  dear  to  me:  and  on  seeing  you,  as  you  were 
passing,  so  strong  a  resemblance  of  his  countenance  struck 
inc,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse,  which  induced  me  to 
make  this  abrupt  inquiry^  however  improbable  or  almost  im- 
possible it  may  seem,  to  see  any  one  of  Mr.  Blair's  relations 
in  these  remote  ends  of  the  earth.  Mr.  Smith  informed 
her  that  she  was  not  deceived  in  the  resemblance  she  had 
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traced,  for  that  he  was  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Blair^ 
then  stated  the  connection  that  subsisted  between  xh/emS 
*  Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,  she  continued,  with  great  earnest* 
ness,  if  my  affection  for  that  good  man  constrain  mc  to  urge 
you  to  pass  this  night,  as  the  day  is  far  spent,  with  my  f«iiu> 
ly.  I  cannot  help  hoping  to  meet  with  his  spirit  in  hia  pet^ 
feet  image.  And  let  me  have  reason  to  bless  my  God  and 
Saviour  for  this  unexpected  interview  which  strikes  ray  mind 
as  a  special  act  of  his  gracious  providence  designed  for  the 
consolation  of  one  of  the  most  unworthy  of  his  servants!'  En- 
vialile  tribute  of  regard  and  attachment!  Whatever  may  be  the 
difficulties,  and  discouragements  of  the  ministry,  such  a  tes- 
timony of  respect  and  affection  from  one  pious  woman,  an  , 
affection  too  springing  out  of  so  pure  and  sacred  a  fountain,  ^| 
amply  compensates  the  pastor  for  a  life  of  toil.  When  placed  " 
in  competition  with  a  sacred  veneration  of  this  kind  for  the 
memory  of  a  good  clergyman,  all  the  glory  of  the  conqueror 
and  the  loud  applause  of  the  thoughtless  multitude,  are  but 
as  the  dust  of  the  balance!  It  embalms  his  memory,  conse- 
crates his  ashes,  and  without  producing  the  effects  supposed 
to  result  from  his  canonization,  communicates  to  him  its  hap- 
piest rewards  by  enhancing  his  enjoyment  in  a  future  state 
of  existence. 

After  remaining  a  few  weeks  at  the  springs  above  men* 
tioned,  Mr.  Smith  found  the  effusion  of  blood  from  hia  lungs 
to  cease,  and  the  slow  fever  which  attended  it  disappear.  On 
his  return  to  his  family  with  recovered  health,  new  prospects 
opened  to  him  in  life  and  the  way  had  been  paved  for  his  en- 
trance upon  a  theatre  in  which  the  sphere  of  his  usefuloeas 
would  be  extended,  and  those  extraordinary  powers  he  pos- 
sessed be  more  conspicuously  displayed.  Through  ihc  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  learned  more  justly  to  es- 
timate the  talents  of  Mr.  Smith  in  proportion  to  the  intimao' 
of  his  connection  with  him,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  high- 
er offices  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  college,  he  wan  invited 
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to  return  to  the  seat  of  his  former  studies,  and  appointed  pro* 
feasor  of  moral  philosophy,  as  it  was  known  that  this  was  his 
favourite  branch  of  science,  and  one  which  he  had  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  success.  In  the  year  1779 
therefore  and  29th  of  age,  he  received  this  appointment, 
which  was  so  well  suited  to  his  wishes  and  which  introduced 
him  into  that  field  of  exertion  in  which  he  was  eminently 
qualified  to  excel.  Leaving  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Smith 
in  whom  he  reposed  entire  confidence  and  who  was  worthy 
of  it,  to  take  charge  of  the  infant  seminary  reared  under  his 
care  in  Virginia,  he  removed  to  Princeton,  the  place  that  was 
to  become  the  scene  of  his  future  labours. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Princeton  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
his  new  appointment,  the  college  was  in  a  state  of  ruin.  The 
war  which  had  raged  for  some  years  before  between  the  co- 
lonies and  the  mother  country,  had  driven  the  president  of 
the  institution  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  dispersed  the  stu- 
dents and  reduced  the  buildings  to  a  state  of  complete  dila- 
pidation. The  whole  interior  of  that  noble  edifice  and  of  the 
church  attached  to  it,  had  been  torn  out  and  destroyed  by 
the  British  and  American  forces,  who  successively  occupied 
it  as  barracks  for  the  soldiery,  during  their  passing  and  re- 
passing through  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  roof  had  been 
made  a  field  of  sport  for  idle  soldiers  and  vagabond  boys 
from  the  village,  until  its  use  as  a  defence  against  the  inju- 
ries of  the  weather  was  almost  destroyed.  Its  windows  and 
doors  were  all  shattered,  and  many  of  them  burnt,  the  plais- 
tering  had  been  wantonly  punched  through  with  bayonets, 
and  the  lathing  torn  oflP  for  the  purpose  of  kindling  their  fires, 
and  the  floors  had  been  so  generally  cut  by  hatchets  and  axes, 
as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  use.  Added  to  this  unpromising 
state  of  the  building  and  the  general  dispersion  of  the  stu- 
dents, were  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  the  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  funds  of  the  institution  from  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  nation,  and  the  general  distress  of  the 
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times.  As  the  seat  of  the  war  had  now,  however,  been  tran»* 
fcrred  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  the  nation,  shaking 
^ff  its  despondency,  began  to  look  with  confidence  to  the 
final  establishment  of  its  independence,  Dr.  Witherspoon,  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to 
revive  the  institution.  Mr,  Smith,  in  whose  talents  and  ad- 
dress he  had  now  learned  to  place  unlimited  confidence. 


fixed  upon,  as  the  person  to  assist  him  In  this  undertaking.  ^ 
Accordingly  Mr.  Smith  was  commisioncd  at  once  to  attend  ^ 
to  the  repairs  of  the  building  and  in  connection  with  the 
other  teachers  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  the  small 
classes  that  remained.  And  with  so  much  capacity,  diU* 
gtnce  and  zeal  did  he  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the 
seminary,  that  in  a  short  time  the  building  was  put  into  a 
condition  to  receive  the  pupils  who  were  beginning  to  assem- 
ble, and  the  usual  system  of  instruction  set  into  operation.  On 
this  occasion,  that  natural  generosity,  disinterestedness  atul 
total  disregard  of  pecuniary  advantages,  for  which  Mr.  Smith  fl 
was  distinguished,  were  strikingly  displayed.  The  funds  of  ™ 
the  college,  from  the  causes  before  alluded  to,  being  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  the  buildings,  and  at  the 
same  time  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  professors, 
he,  with  unusual  liberality,  devoted  to  these  purposes  consi- 
derable sums  of  money  which  he  received  from  Virginia, 
accruing  to  him  from  the  sale  of  some  lands  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  that  state,  and  for  which  disinterested  sacrifice  of 
his  own  personal  interests  to  those  of  the  seminary,  he  never 
afterwards  received  any  adequate  remuneration. 

In  efforts  of  this  nature  commenced  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Smith  in  one  of  ihe  higher  offices  of  the  college,  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  which,  together  with  what  was  subsequent- 
ly done  by  him,  he  performed  a  part  for  that  institution,  for 
which  she  can  never  feel  herself  too  deeply  indebted 
to  him.  For  a  considerable  portion  of  time  loo,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  he  had  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  ofltce 
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ufbder  circumstances  of  peculiar  disadvantage  and  delicacy. 
The  great  interests  of  the  American  nation  which  were  at 
this  time  pending,  requiring  the  collective  wisdom  of  her  ci- 
tizens to  be  brought  into  action  for  her  welfare,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  whose  integrity,  capacity  and  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  patriotism  had  been  sufficiently  evinced  during  the  war, 
was  chosen  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  represent  her  in 
congress.  For  several  years  he  continued  to  perform  his 
duty  in  congress  while  he  still  held  the  presidency  of  the  col- 
lege, and  during  the  time  of  his  absence  from  the  institution, 
the  whole  weight  of  his  cares  fell  upon  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
now  placed  in  the  very  delicate  situation  of  one  who  had  to 
exert  a  vigilance  and  exercise  an  authority  at  all  times  offen- 
sive to  the  governed  and  reluctantly  submitted  to,  without 
being  invested  with  the  dignity  which  commands  respect  and 
renders  acquiescence  and  obedience  easy.  This  circumstance 
oftentimes  rendered  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the 
highest  degree  irksome.  It  must  have  been  peculiarly  pain- 
ful to  him  to  impose  the  restraints  and  inflict  the  censures, 
as  well  as  exert  that  constant  vigilance  necessary  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a  large  number  of  youth,  in  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion, when  the  idea  prevails  among  them  that  there  is  a  su- 
perior, although  he  seldom  interferes,  who  is  an  ultimate 
source  of  lenity  and  indulgence.  For  young  men  are  too 
apt  to  measure  that  indulgence  by  their  own  wishes  rather 
than  by  the  standard  of  reason  and  the  laws.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  overcome  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Smith.  He  had  thus  far  been  the  chief  instrument  in  re- 
viving the  seminary,  and  he  was  resolved  to  persist  through 
alt  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  object.  The  superiority  of  his  talents  and  the  high  res- 
pect which  the  students  could  not  fail  to  entertain  for  him, 
enabled  him  to  surmount  all  obstructions.  Under  his  care, 
supported  by  the  character  and  influence  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon,  the  college  was  rapidly  advancing  to  prosperity,  when 
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an  event  occurred  which  had  well  nigh  deprived  him  of  I'lfcJI 
and  the  institution  and  the  country  of  his  future  usefulncs 
and  eminence.  So  great  was  his  activity  and  devotedness  t»\ 
duty,  that  besides  his  labours  as  an  instructor^  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  officiating  also  as  preacher  to  the  students.—^ 
These  exertions,  being  above  his  strength  and  unsuitcd  toS 
the  natural  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  occasioned  a  recur> 
rence  of  the  symptoms  of  his  former  complaint.  One  even- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  November,  1782,  the  blood  burst 
forth  apparently  from  the  same  part  of  the  thorax,  or  upper 
region  of  the  breast,  from  which  it  had  formerly  oozed  in 
smaller  quantities,  but  now  with  greatly  increased  violence. 
It  resembled  the  spring  of  the  blood  from  a  vein  or  minute 
artery  which  had  been  punctured  by  the  lancet.  The  firat 
flow  of  this  alarming  rupture,  for  the  blood  spouted  to  a 
distance  from  his  mouth,  was  checked  in  a  short  time  by 
bleeding  in  the  arm  and  feet,  to  fainting.  The  hemorrhage, 
however,  returned  the  next  evening  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  later  than  the  evening  preceding,  and  was  again  re- 
strained by  a  still  more  free  use  of  the  lancet  Evening  after 
evening  the  same  scene  returned,  only  at  each  successive  re* 
currence  being  somewhat  later  than  on  the  preceding  day, 
but  with  a  stronger  impulse  and  circumstances  more  alarm* 
ing. — On  this  occasion,  when  death  seemed  inevitable,  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Smith  to  the  will  of  God,  his  coofidencc  in 
his  just  and  righteous  providence,  and  firm  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  his  Saviour,  demonstrated  that  he  was  not  merely 
a  public  teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  religion,  but  that  be 
deeply  felt  its  power.  While  he  was  tranquil,  self-collected 
and  humbly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God,  his  presence  of  mind 
and  nice  discernment,  in  marking  the  progress  of  his  disor- 
der, and  suggesting  the  best  expedients  by  which  to  obtUB 
relief,  are  well  worthy  of  remark  and  even  admiratioil*— ' 
Learning  from  the  experience  of  several  anxious  daya,  that 
the  flux  of  blood  returned  at  stated  intervals,  he  proposed  to 
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the  p!iyskians  to  endeavour  to  anticipate  its  approach  by  open- 
ing his  veins  just  before  the  time  of  its  regular  return.  As 
such  a  large  quantity  of  blood  had  been  discharged  already, 
not  less  than  two  gallons  in  a  few  days,  the  attending  phy- 
sicians were  averse  from  making  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment, declaring  that  by  repeating  the  operation  beyond  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  case,  they  were  only  increasing  the 
debility  of  the  syatcra  which  would  be  done  at  the  imminent 
danger  of  life.  But  Mr.  Smith  remarked  in  contradiction 
of  their  theory,  that  although  so  much  blood  had  been  lost, 
bis  arterial  system,  especially  towards  the  approach  of  the 
time  in  which  the  paroxysm  took  place,  was  unusually  strongs 
and  the  indication  of  its  approach  was  a  slight  rise  of  the 
pulse  and  a  gentle  titillation  at  the  ruptured  spot.  On  the 
fifth  evening,  near  the  usual  time  of  ic»  return,  Mr.  Smith, 
with  uncommon  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind,  perceiving 
the  symptoms,  solicited  one  of  the  physicians,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  alone  with  him,  watching  by  his  bed-side,  instantly 
to  open  his  vein,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  the  flux  from  his 
breast.  The  good  doctor,  deterred  by  his  own  theory,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  Mr.  Smith's  urgent  request,  and  while 
he  was  proceeding  with  his  argument  to  justify  his  refusal, 
the  blood  released  from  the  bandage  which  obstructed  it, 
spouted  into  his  face,  at  the  same  time  running  in  a  small 
stream  from  his  mouth.  Frightened  at  his  own  mistake,  as 
soon  as  he  could  recover  from  his  surprise  he  promoted  its 
flow  as  much  as  possible,  by  increasing  the  stricture  upon 
the  superior  part  of  his  aim  and  opening  another  vein.  When 
by  these  means  the  diseased  flux  from  the  mouth  was  arrest- 
ed for  the  time,  Mr.  Smith,  somewhat  impatient  at  the  ob- 
jections of  his  physicians,  and  their  delay  in  resorting  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  only  remedy  that  was  likely  to 
be  effectual  in  his  critical  situation,  earnestly  solicited  the 
doctor  to  leave  a  lancet  wilh  him.  He  believed  that  urged  by 
a  sense  of  danger,  he  could  summon  resolution  to  perform 
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the  operation  on  himself;  and  thought  that,  guided  by 
fiymptoros,  he  could  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease,  wheal 
a  bleeder  might  not  always  be  present  to  afford  his  aid,    H^l 
thought,  moreover,  that  by  daily  anticipating  the  period  ini 
which  the  blood  flowed  from  the  diseased  part,  he  might  soj 
far  check  the  impulse  of  the  fluid  on  that  part  as  to  allow  the  j 
sides  of  the  wound  to  unite  and  heal,  since  the  current  in  the  j 
veins  might  be  preserved  in  that  calm  and  temperate  motion] 
which  would  uut  again  furce  them  asunder.     The  phy^iciaOii 
after  much  persuasion,  consented  at  last  to  resign  the  lanceti 
to  him,  trembling  lest  he  was  putting  the  life  of  his  friend  i 
great  hazard.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  confident  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  own  views,  resolutely  but  cautiously   opened  a  ^ 
vein  the  next  day,  somewhat  earlier   than  the  usual  time  offll 
the  paroxysm,  a  person  holding  him  up  in  bed  while  he  per- 
formed the  operation  on  himself.     He  drew  from  his  arm 
nearly  if  not  quite  the  quantit)'  which  had  been  found  neces- 
sary since  the  accident  took   place,  which,  according  to  his 
calculations,  prevented  the  eruption  for  that  day.  Extravasat- 
red  blood  however,  which  had  been  collected  in  large  quanti*     ■ 
ities  in  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  coagulated  there,  ezcic«fl 
red  a  slight  disposition  to  cough,  and  it  was  computed  that 
prom  six  to  eight  ounces  must  have  been  expectorated  by  hiiu  , 
Muring  as  many  hours.     This  appearance,  though  alarming^l 
l^id  not  discourage  his  cool  and  reflecting  mind  from  repeal*' 
ng  the  experiment  which  had  been  so  successful  on  the  pre-l 
Jceding  day,  although  he   was   apparently  almost   cxJiauatcd 
feven  of  the  small  quantity  of  blood  requisite  to  maintain  thf 
unctions  of  life.     The  experiment  was  now  completely  suc^ 
cessful.     The  violence  in  the  action  of  the  system  abated*^ 
)ay  after  day  the  same  course  was  pursued  with  the  same 
esult.     He  was  now,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  state  of  extr 

bility  and  decay,  insomuch  that  he  was  unable  to  move  i 
timb,  could  not  speak  to  his  attendants  except   in   whispers, ' 
could  not  be  raised  in  bed  without  fainting,  and  truly  appc«r* 
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rapidly  approaching  the  period  of  his  dissolution. 
But  his  Heavenly  Father  thought  proper  to  detemxine  other- 
irise,  and  to  raise  him  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  become  a  chosen  instrument  of  usefulness  to  his  church, 
a  blessing  to  the  seminary,  and  an  ornament  to  his  country. 
He  was  raised  from  the  bed  of  illness.  Before  the  complete 
reestablishment  of  his  health  so  great  was  his  solicitude 
about  the  prosperity  of  the  college,  and  so  deep  his  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility,  that  for  some  time  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to  the  recitations  of  his  class  in  his  own 
room  before  he  was  able  to  appear  in  his  place  in  the 
institution.  Being  able  now  to  walk  and  ride  out,  as  the 
venial  season  approached  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  usual 
health  and  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  a  professor,  but 
was  obliged  for  some  years  to  abstain  from  all  exertions  in 
the  pulpit,  except  occasionally  and  with  great  caution,  and 
under  much  restraint.  During  his  future  life  it  is  said  to 
have  been  his  constant  practice,  when  he  felt  any  symp* 
toms  of  a  tendency  to  his  old  complaint  or  any  unusual  ac- 
tion in  his  system  to  resort  to  the  lancet  for  relief,  which 
he  had  learnt  to  use  for  himself  without  difficulty  or  ap- 
prehension; and  contrary  to  the  opinion  usually  entertained 
on  that  subject,  he  did  not  find  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
it  increase  but  diminish  during  his  advancing  years. 

Thus  was  this  eminent  servant  of  God  once  more  restor- 
ed, by  a  benignant  providence,  to  his  family  and  usefulness. 
He  had  still  the  same  difficulties  beforementioned  to  contend 
with,  during  the  life  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  whose  time  was 
fxicupied  at  first  with  his  duties  in  congress,  and  afterwards 
at  the  instance  of  the  board  of  trustees,  in  paying  a  visit  to 
England  on  the  hopeless  errand  of  endeavouring  to  collect 
money  to  replenish  the  exhausted  funds  of  the  college, — 
Soon  after  this  event  also  that  venerable  man  was  afflicted 
with  total  blindness,  and  many  infirmities  which  almost  de- 
prived him  of  power  to  attend  to  his  duties,  so  that  the  whole 
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weight  and  responsibili^  of  the  president's  oftce  devoK 
upon  Mr.  Smith.     Like  aU  men  of  real  talent,  however,  his' 
powers  only  became  more  conspicuous,  as  they  were  called 
into  mure  vigorous  exertion.     The  trustees  of  the   sctDttuny 
becoming  every  day  more  sensible  of  his  capacity  and  du«l 
tingui»hed  usefulness  added  to  his  titles  and  dignities  in  llie] 
institution,  besides  the  one  of  professor  of  moral  philosophy^ 
those  of  professor  of  theology  and  vice  president  of  the  col* 
Ifge.     Nor   was   his  reputation  any  longer  confined  to 
colk'gc  alone. — He  was  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  i 
respect  of  the  literary  public.     In   1785,  he  was  elected: 
honorary  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society 
Philadelphia,  the  first  institution  of  that  kind  in  our  country»1 
and  which  comprised  among  its  members,  men  of  the  high* 
est  distinction  in  science  and  literature.     As  his  repotatk 
both  as  an  orator  and  scholar, began  to  be  justly  appreciate 
he  was  appointed  this  same  year  by  that  learned  body  to  dc* 
liver  their  anniversary  address.     On  this  occasioci,  it  waa»] 
that  he  chose   for  his   subject,  to  explain  the  causes  of 
variety  in  the  figure  and  complexion  of  the  human   specie 
and  establish  the  ideniit)'  of  the  race.     This  masterly 
tise,  so  well  selected  for  the  occasion,  was  published  in  the 
philosophical  transactions  of  the  society,  and  obtained  liar  iti 
author  deserved  reputation  as  a  philosopher  both  in  his  owo  J 
and  foreign  countries.    This  same  treatise  has  since  beaifl 
enlarged  and  improved  by  him,  and   together  with   some  ~ 
strictures  upon  ihe  principles  of  lord  Kaims,  Mr.   While  of 
Manchester,  &c.,  published  in  a  separate   volume.     In  the 
year  following  the  publication  of  this  work,  while  attending 
a  commencement  at  Yak  college  in  the  state  of  ( 
he  was  unexpectedly  to  himself  honoured  with  th«  d«f|T«e< 
doctor  in  divinity,  as  some  years  afterwards  he   received] 
r>m  Cambridge  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  that  of  doc-] 
^ior  of  laws.     His  reputation  as  a  philosopher,  a  divine 
pulpit  orator,  was  now  established:  whenever  he  appeared  i 
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the  pulpit,  be  excited  universal  approbstion  and  applause. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  councils  to  which  he  was  sent,  he  shone 
a&  a  distinguished  luminary.     With  a  mind  inured  to  close 
thinking,  by  habits  of  application  to  the  study  of  those  au- 
thors the  most  remarkable  for  profound  thought  and  exten- 
sive erudition,  an   imagination,  which,  to  its   natural  fer- 
tility, had  added  the  riches  of  all  that  it  could  cull  in  image- 
ry fix>m  the  finest  productions  in  poetry  and  prose,  and  with- 
all  a  ready  and  commanding  eloquence,  which  he  had   culti- 
vated from   early  life,  he  could  not   fail  to  become   distin- 
guii&hed  in  debate.     Acconlingly  it  is  said  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  to  have  been  no  small  enjoyment  to  listen  to 
him  in  those  discussions,  which  took  place  in  the  synods  and 
general  assemblies  of  the   presbyterian  church.     The  confi- 
dence which  his  church  reposed  in  him  was  evinced  by  her 
uniformly  putting  his  talents  and  learning  into  requisition, 
when  any  important  measures  were  proposed  or  any  interesting 
objects  acccmplished.     In  the  year  1786  he  was  among   the 
number  ot  that  committee,  who  were  directed  to  draw  up  a 
system  of  government  for  the  presbyterian  church  in  Ameri- 
ca. Besides  himself,  this  committee  consisted  of  Drs.  Wither- 
spoon,  Rogers,  Mc  Whorter,  Sproat,  Dufficld,  Allison,  Ew- 
ing  and  Wilson,  of  the  derg)',  together  with  Messrs  Snow- 
den,  Taggart,  and  Pinkerton,  ruling  elders,  a  list  of  divines 
in  a  high  degree  respectable,  and  some  of  whom  would  have 
done  honour  to  any  age  or  nation.     In  pursuance  of  this  ap- 
pointment was  prepared  and  digested  that  judicious  and  ex- 
cellent form  of  Presbyterial   government  by  general  assem- 
blicB,  synods,  and  presbyteries,  which  prevails  at  this  time 
in  our  country. 

In  17^  Dr.  Witherapoon  finished  his  earthly  course, 
and  in  the  following  spring.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  his 
au€ceB5or,rand  entered  upon  the  dignity  of  that  office,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  had  long  before  fulfilled.  His  talents,  like 
all  those  which  are  genuine,  shone  more  brightly  in  propor* 
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tion  to  the  elevation  to  which  he  was  raised.  The  di^ 
of  manners  mingled  with  a  respectful  attention  to  their  feel- 
ings which,  on  all  occasions,  he  discovered  in  his  deportmcot 
towards  those  students,  who  devoted  themselves  to  their  du- 
ty, and  were  obedient  to  the  laws;  the  clearness,  cona pre- 
hension and  force  of  style  which  he  displayed  as  an  instruc- 
tor to  his  class,  the  manly  and  impressive  eloquence  which 
he  exhibited  on  all  public  occasions,  when  he  appeared  in 
the  pulpit,  rendered  him  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  period  in  which  he  was  to  preach  became  an 
sera  in  the  college,  for  at  this  time  a  pastor,  ha<l  been  pro- 
vided for  the  church  at  Princeton,  and  the  students  on  such 
occasions  repaired  with  alacrity  and  delight  to  the  place  of 
divine  worship.  Never  did  they  return  from  the  church 
on  such  occasions,  without  feeling  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  m 
favour  of  the  preacher  and  having  a  sensible  effect  produced 
upon  their  conduct  by  his  eloquent  and  solemn  semiom. 
The  writer  of  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory,  can  bear  tes- 
timony  to  his  success  as  a  pulpit  orator,  as  the  effect  produ- 
ced upon  his  mind  by  the  able  and  searching  addresses  of 
his  venerable  President  will  never  be  obliterated.  The/ fl 
were  the  first  that  ever  exhibited  to  him,  that  quickening  ™ 
power  which  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  arc  capable  of  ex- 
ercising, when  recommended  by  the  ornaments  of  style  and 
composition,  and  all  the  arts  of  a  persuasive  eloquence.  The 
addresses  which  he  delivered  to  the  senior  class,  which> accord* 
ding  to  a  laudable  custom,  took  place  in  Pmictton  college,  on 
the  Sunday  before  the  da)  of  their  public  commencctnent, 
were  generally  executed  in  his  best  style,  and  delivered  in 
his  most  impressive  and  happy  manner.  These  addresses 
annually  delivered  to  his  graduates  became  at  length  so  ce- 
lebrated that  persons  of  ibe  first  distinction  in  our  country 
went  from  considerable  distanr.es,  even  from  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  to  listen  to  them.  The  people  of  Trcolod, 
in  New  Jersey,  will  long  remember  the  effect  produced  op- 
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on  them  by  his  oration  upon  the  death  of  General  Washing- 
ton, an  occasion  on  which  eloquence  could  exercise  her  high- 
est powers,  and  eulogy  lavish  her  most  hyperbolical  enco- 
miums, without  any  apprehension  of  degenerating  into  ex- 
travagance or  excess.  About  this  time,  he  published  one 
volume  of  sermons,  which  was  well  received  both  in  his  own 
and  in  foreign  countries. 

While  the  affairs  of  the  college  were  thus  prosperously 
advancing,  under  the  auspices  of  a  president  and  profes- 
sors of  acknowledged  ability,  for  Dr.  Smith  had  the  happi- 
ness of  having  associated  with  him,  first  Dr.  Walter  Minto, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  mathematicians  of  his  age, 
and  afterwards.  Dr.  John  M'Lean,  who,  for  clearness  of  un- 
derstanding and  largeness  of  comprehension,  had  few  equals 
in  those  branches  of  science  to  which  he  devoted  himself;  an 
event  happened  which  for  a  time,  overwhelmed  with  des- 
pair the  friends  of  this  institution.  From  some  cause  which, 
to  this  day,  has  not  been  completely  explained,  the  college 
buildings  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  This  conflagration  was, 
at  first,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some  incendiary  among 
the  malcontent  students,  and  several  of  them  suffered  in 
their  character,  from  the  strong  suspicions  which  were 
entertained  of  their  guilt;  but  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
matter,  it  appears  rather  to  have  been  the  effect  of  accident 
than  design.  From  whatever  cause  the  effect  may  have 
been  produced,  we  can  more  easily  conceive  than  describe 
the  sensations  of  Dr.  Smith,  when  he  saw  that  edifice,  which 
he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  rearing  after  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  and  which  had  been  for  some  time  past  filled  with 
young  men,  many  of  whom  were  ardently  engaged  under 
his  care  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  one  heap  of  ruins. 
Sickened,  however,  as  his  heart  was  at  the  sight,  his  mind 
fertile  in  expedients,  did  not  long  hesitate  as  to  the  course- 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  in  this  critical  conjuncture. 
The  board  of  trustees  was  immediately  summoned,  and  a 
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plan  proposed  of  setting  forward  throughout  the  United  StatM 
among  the  friends  of  the  seminary  a   subscription,  for 
purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  suflicient  to  repair  ihfl 
injuries  which  had  been  sustained.     In  the  execution  of  thitl 
plan»  the  influential  members  of  the  board  were  requested  to  I 
exert  all  their  power  in  collecting  subscriptions  in  their  scve» 
ral  districts,  while  the  president  was  directed  in  person  toJ 
travel  through  the  middle  and   southern  states,  wheK  ihcf 
supporters  of  the   institution  principally   resided,   with   the 
same  views.    Such  was  the  success  with  which  these  exer- 
tions were  attended  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  building  arose 
like  a  phcenix  from  its  ashes;  a  larger  library  than  the  col* 
lege  before  possessed  was  purchased,  and  more  ample  and 
convenient  accommodations  were  provided  for  ihc  students*  ^, 
For  some  years  after  this  event,  the  number  of  the  pupils  fl 
was  augmented  beyond  what  had  ever  before  been  known  itt 
it.     Thus  was  Dr.  Smith  a  second  time,  the  principal  instru. 
ment  in  rearing  this  literary  institution.     From  this  period  ■ 
no  important  event  happened  beyond  what  are  usual  in  simi* 
lar  places,  until  the  year  1812,   when  after  repeated  strokes 
of  the  palsy,  he  found  himself  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties 
in  college,  and  accordingly,  at  the  next  commencement,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  students  and  all  the  friends  of  the 
college,  he  publickly   resigned   his  presidency.     From  this 
period  although  only  in  his  sixty-sccond  year,  the  paralytic; 
strokes,  with  which  he  had  been  visited,  had  so  far  weaken' 
cd  his  constitution,  as   to  render  h'lm  utterly  incapable  of 
any  of  his  ordinary  exertions  of  body  or  mind.    Even  in  this 
enfeebled  state,  however,  his  natural  ardour  and  activity  rA 
the  prosecution  of  learning  still  continued.     He  spent  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  correcting  his   works,  and  prepared  for 
the  press,  and  published  that  system  of  moral   philosophy, 
which  for  more  than   twenty  years  he  had  delivered  to  the 
classes,  and  which  is  certainly  among  the  best  productions 
of  this  kind  extant.     Conscious  of  the  extreme  debility 
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system,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  relinquish  all  those 
pursuits,  te  which  he  had  become  accustomed,  and  devoted 
himself  solely  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  family  circle  and  those 
numerous  friends  whose  attachment  to  him  became  streiii^lh- 
cned,  by  the  near  prospect  which  presented  itself  of  so  soon 
being  deprived  of  him  forever.  The  fervour  and  sincerity 
of  his  pitty,  appeared  more  conspicuous  now  that  it  was 
brought  to  the  test.  With  a  mind  conscious  of  the  most 
unsullied  purity,  and  uprightness  of  intention;  the  retrospect 
of  a  well  spent  life,  and  an  entire  trust  in  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God,  he  seemed  to  await,  in  unruffled  tranqui* 
lity  the  summons  of  his  heavenly  Father,  that  should  trans- 
port him  to  a  better  world.  Devested  of  all  the  passions 
which  disturb  and  embitter  the  intercourse  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  conflicts  of  ambition,  living  separate  from 
the  world,  and  under  the  sure  prospect  of  a  speedy  dissolu- 
tion, he  appeared,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

To  walk  thoug-htful  oo  the  silent,  solemo  ahore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  be  mast  sail  so  soon-^ 

For  some  weeks  before  his  death,  his  strength  became  vi- 
sibly decreased,  and  on  the  21st  August,  18 ly,  the  70th 
year  of  his  age,  he  died  almost  without  a  struggle,  conver- 
sing to  the  last  with  his  family,  exhibiting  entire  composure 
and  resignation,  and  discovering  even  an  anxiety  to  be  re- 
leased from  that  weight  of  feebleness  and  infirmity,  which 
for  some  years  before  had  borne  down  his  spirit,  and  cut 
him  oflT  from  those  enjoyments,  in  which  his  active  mind 
found  its  greatest  happiness.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
an  unusual  concourse  of  his  fellow  citizens,  assembled,  even 
from  remote  distances,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  last  op- 
portunity of  testifying  their  respect  for  a  man  so  much  hon- 
oured and  esteemed.  His  body  was  deposited  by  the  side 
of  the  other  presidents  of  the  college,  and  the  usual  monu- 
ment is  now  erecting  over  his  ashes.     He  had  the  misfor- 
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tune  to  lose  his  wife,  some  years  previous  to  lus  own  death. 
He  had  nine  children,  of  whon^  two  died  in  infancy,  and  two 
have  since  died,  Caroline  before  marriage,  and  Frances  Ann, 
who  married  J,  B.  Prcvost,  a  respectable  pleader  in  New 
York,  who  afterwards  settled  at  New  Orleans.  Five  of  his 
children,  only,  of  course,  survive  him,  John  Witherspoon,  a 
lawyer  of  reputation  and  a  man  of  the  purest  integrity-,  now 
settled  also  at  New  Orleans,  Elizabeth,  his  eldest  daughter 
now  residing  at  Princeton,  the  widow  of  J.  M.  Pintard,  a 
merchant;  Susan,  the  widow  also  of  a  physician  in  the  island 
of  St.  Eustaiia  by  the  name  of  Salomons,  Anne  Maria,  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Callender,  a  respectable  merchant,  residing  ia 
New  York;  and  Mary  the  wife  of  J.  Brackenridge,  a  law- 
yer of  eminence  in  Lexington,  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky. 

(^0  be  continued) 

Art.  II. — Sketches  of  an  Excursion  from   Edinburgh 

Dublin, 
{Continued.) 

Dublin,  May  2nd.  The  weather,  ever  since  my  arrival 
this  city,  has  been  uncommonly  fine.  In  a  country,  neverthe- 
less, so  proverbial  for  its  humidity  as  Ireland,  I  was  prepar- 
ed to  expect  frequent,  if  not  daily  showersj  instead  of  which 
I  have  almost  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  bright  suns  and  clear 
skies.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  since  I  landed  at  Don* 
aghadeci — the  farms  at  this  moment  are  arrayed  in  the  deep- 
est blue;  and  the  sun  shines  as  cheerily  as  ever  he  did  IB 
Massachusetts. 

This  is  the  more  acceptable  just  now  as  I  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  leave  Dublin  today  in  a  vessel  bound  to 
north  of  England.     Were  I  to  consult  simply  my  feelings, J 
my  stay  here  would  be  protracted  much  longer: — but   otherj 
and  indispensable  engagements  preclude  it.     Through 
many  kind  assiduities  of  friends,  however,  I  have  been  cna- 
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bled  to  comprise  much  within  a  short  period; — and  in  re- 
viewing what  has  transpired,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
the  days  which  I  have  spent  in  this  city  have  been  as  profit- 
ably employed  as  so  many  weeks  would  have  been  under  cir- 
cumstances less  favourable  for  observation. 

In  leaving  Dublin  it  is  impossible  not  to  carry  with  me  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  urbanity,  and,  I  will  add,  the 
overflowing  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants.  Something  of  this 
my  friends  in  Scotland  had  authorised  me  to  anticipate;  and 
the  letters  with  which  they  honoured  me,  gave  the  promise 
of  ever^'  reasonable  attention.  But  after  all,  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  courtesies  arc  shown  to  the  stranger  which  gives 
them  their  chief  value; — and  whoever  has  experienced  the 
cordiality  of  an  Irish  welcome  knows  that  there  is  a  kind- 
ness expressed  by  it,  which  no  solicitations  of  friendship  can 
purchase  or  ensure.  In  general,  I  look  upon  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction as  a  sort  of  lottery  tickcu  I  receive  it  for  better 
or  worse,  and  am  willing  to  try  its  fortune;  although  nothing 
is  lost  by  calculating  against  it; — and  the  principle  perhaps 
is  one  with  which  every  traveller  would  do  well  to  lay  his 
account.  But  by  this  I  would  not  be  understood  to  intimate 
that  an  entire  neglect  of  any  letter  recommendatory  need  be 
apprehended  on  its  delivery; — but  rather  that  the  bearer  should 
be  prepared  for  that  cold,  unmeaning  acknowledgment  of  it 
which  shows  itself  in  little  somethings,  which  in  fact  amount 
to  nothings;  or  which  is  satisfied  with  a  general  proffer  of 
civility,  or  perhaps  the  giving  a  solitary  card  to  some  formal 
dinner  or  crowded  rout, — all.  which  if  any  one  chooses  to 
distinguish  by  the  terra  hospitality,  he  is  at  liberty  so  to  do; 
but  he  must  allow  me  the  privilege  of  dissenting  from  his 
construction.  The  traveller,  notwithstanding,  who  visits 
Dublin,  may  dismiss  all  fears  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  his 
credentials.  If  he  comes  properly  recommended,  he  will  be 
received  with  a  frank  and  generous  kindness;  and  if  he  pos- 
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sesses  any  share  of  sensibility  he  will  go  away  with  deep  i 
lasting  impressions  of  gratitude. 

Towards  my  own  countrymen,  particularly,  I  antk  per 
ed  that  a  more  than  common  good  will  is  entertained  by  all  ^ 
the  better,  as  well  as  the  humbler  classes  of  inhabitants  inH 
this  city.     The   present  friendly   intercourse  subsisting  be-  ~ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  is  regarded  with 
great  satisfaction.     It  is  a  topic   which   I  have  often   heard 
adverted  to;  and  whenever  mentioned,  is  accompanied  with 
the  aspiration,  Esto  perpetuunu 

Being  at  a  friend's  house  last  evening,  and  conversation 
happening  to  turn  upon  the  late  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries, — I  was  amused  with  the  remarks  of  a  lady  who 
ingeniously  maintained  that  not  only  was  it  for  their  mutual 
interest  to  perpetuate  the  present  harmony,  but  that  uniform- 
ly it  had  been  the  wish  of  England  to  preserve  it.  In  confir* 
tnatton  of  her  assertions,  though  with  a  smile  which  some- 
what betrayed  her  confidence  in  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
adduced,  she  referred  to  a  little  jeu  d'esprit  which  appeared 
in  an  American  paper  on  occasion  of  Mr.  Rose  going  out 
minister  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  1811, 

That  Britain  seeks  for  peace  tliese  facts  disclose, 
She  sends  a£  messeog'er  of  Peace  a  "  Rose;*' 
Tho  bark  whicli  bears  that  meHsin^r  of  Peace 
Is  named  •■  Slat-ira/* — tbaf  b  Lei  ang-er  cease. 

But  further  recollections  I  have  at   present  no   leisure 

L trace.  The  vessel  in  which  1  have  taken  passage  will  weigh 
anchor  probably  about  1  o'clock.  Meanwhile,  a  few  Ica^ 
takings, — the  traveller's  penalties, — remain  to  be  attended 
to.  For  myself  I  can  truly  say,  *  H(c  sunt  Lachryma  rerum. 
May  3d.  On  board  the  *  Samuel  and  ThomaHy  Iruh  Sea. 
Yesterday  at  the  hour  appointed,  I  left  Dublin,  and  cm» 
barked  in  the  present  vessel  for  Whitehaven,  in  Englaiid. 
The  breeze,  though  favourable,  was  light;  and  we  mtrt  ac* 
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cordiDgly  at  first  much  retarded  m  descending  the  LifTey, 
and  entering  fairly  the  bay.  This,  however,  allowed  me  to 
survey  more  leisurely  the  beauties  of  the  latter;  and  I  must 
say.  that  they  disappointed  me  not  a  little.  I  have  often  heard 
I,  this  bay  compared  with  that  of  Naples^ — as  indeed  every 
fine  bay  in  the  world  has  been,  I  believe,  in  its  turn; — but 
certainly  if  the  bay  of  Naples  is  nb  better  than  this  of  Dub- 
lin they  are  both  decidedly  eclipsed  by  that  of  Boston.  Dub- 
lin itself  is  far  from  making  that  fine  figure,  viewed  from  the 
water,  which  I  had  supposed.  It  lies  low,  instead  of  crown- 
ing an  eminence  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  might  have 
made  it  a  noble  object.     It  is  destitute  also  of  a  sufficient 

r  number  of  steeples  and  domes; — embellishments  requisite  to 
every  fine  city.  It  has,  it  is  true,  a  few;  and  these  are  strik- 
ing beauties.  The  private  houses,  too,  of  Dublin  are  large 
and  regularly  built,  and  so  far,  make  a  good  appearance, 
whether  seen  from  water  or  land.  The  custom-house,  and 
the  stupendous  mole  extending  from  it  three  miles  into 
the  ocean  arc  magnificent  objects-  The  numerous  shipping 
in  the  harbour  and  river,  with  their  '  groves'  of  masts, — all 
looked  well; — but  still  much  was  wanting  to  entide  the  scene 
to  the  hig-h  panegyrics  which  I  have  heard  lavished  upon  it; 
■  —I  mean,  from  that  point  of  view  to  which  I  am  at  present 
adverting.  But  as  we  dropt  down  lower  into  the  bay,  the 
appearance  of  things  improved.  The  scenery  on  the  left 
shore  became  picturesque  and  pleasing.  Several  neat  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  were  discovered;  and  the  houses  being  well 
whitewashed  formed  a  pretty  relief  to  the  deep  verdure 
around.  On  the  right  were  seen  the  blue  mountains  which 
skirt  the  county  of  Dublin;  and  to  the  east,  the  more  dis- 
tant, but  no  less  aspiring  heights  of  Wicklow.  The  Tiay  was 
covered  with  the  canvass  of  vessels;  each  improving  like  our- 
selves, a  favourable  change  in  the  wind  to  leave  the  pon  of 
Dublin.  Most  of  these  were  distinguished  by  the  flags  of 
their  respective  countries; — and  I  could  not  avoid  smiling  at 
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a  whimsical  contrast  between  a  Norwegian  brig  deeply  laden, 
and  constructed  seemingly  during  the  earliest  rudiments  of 
ship  building,  and  a  stately  American  ship,  outward-bound 
for  New  York,  which  was  ploughing  gallantly  through  ihc 
waters, — *  as  though  she  wore  the  ocean-crown.' — The  *  star- 
spangled  banner,'  which  flaunted  gayly  from  her  mast-head, 
1  beheld  with  a  throb  of  pride. 

Towards  night  the  wind  freshened  and  the  coast  began  ra- 
pidly to  recede.  Having  remained  on  deck  during  most  of 
the  afternoon,  I  descended  to  the  cabin  at  eight  in  the  even- 
ing; when  casting  a  last  glance  at  Lambay  Isle  and  the 
mountains  of  VVicklow,  I  bade  adieu  to  dear  Erin, — proba* 
bly,  forever. 

Dawn  found  us  near  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  shore  is  rocky 
and  bold,  and  we  coasted  very  near  it.  This  island  is  thirty 
miles  long,  and  about  twelve  broad.  In  its  general  aspect 
it  is  rugged  and  hilly,  and  very  much  resembles  Anglesea. 
Most  of  the  highest  grounds  seemed  covered  with  furze  and 
other  small  under-wood.  There  were  no  trees  which  I  could 
discern,  and  the  captain  asserts  that  there  are  none  upon  the 
island.  This  of  course  cannot  be  strictly  true.  The  more 
level  tracts  appeared  well  cultivated;  and  the  whole  island 
seemed  populous.  We  saw  very  plainly  the  towns  of  Cas- 
tleton,  Duugbss  and  Laxyi — and  sailed  so  near  to  the  second 
of  these  that  we  descried  people  passing  on  horseback  or  on 
foot  along  the  strand.  The  town  is  pleasantly  built;  and  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  semi-circular  cove.  The  duke 
of  Athol  has  a  fine  seat  near  it,  which  the  captain  says — for 
he  is  my  oracle  just  now — is  occupied  *  by  the  bishop:' — I 
suppose  he  means  the  bishop  of  Soder  and  Man.  The  house 
is  situated  near  the  water's  edge  and  is  built  in  the  cas- 
tellated style; — in  front  of  it  is  erected  a  low  fort  surmount- 
ed by  a  parapet, — a  fit  emblem,  it  might  be  thought,  of* 
church  militant.  Near  the  small  town  of  Laxy,  and  app*> 
rently,  above  it,  I  noticed  a  lake  of  considerable  size    From 
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the  position  in  which  I  viewed  it,  it  seemed  in  momentary 
readiness  to  overleap  its  banks  and  pour  itself  upon  the  vil> 
lage  below. 

It  is  now  about  noonday.  The  wind  has  continued  fresh; 
and  an  half  hour  ago,  we  parted  from  the  island  standing 
over  from  Manghraid's  head  direct  to  Whitehaven,  distant 
twenty-five  miles:  we  hope  to  reach  it  in  three  hours. 

My  accommodations  on  board  are  tolerable;  nothing  bet- 
ter. The  captain  is  disposed  to  be  oMiging  enough;  but  as 
a  commander  of  a  vessel  seems  destitute  of  skilly  and  some 
other  needful  qualifications.  He  kept  his  birth  almost  the 
whole  of  last  night,  even  during  his  own  watch,  which  was 
from  12  to  4  oVlock.  What  aggravated  this  criminal  neglect 
of  duty  was  the  circumstance  that  the  mate  of  the  vessel  was 
drunk,  and  had  been  so  ever  since  our  weighing  anchor. 

Half  past  two  P.  M. — The  weather  having  been  cloudy  all 
day,  we  did  not  come  within  sight  of  the  English  coast  as  soon 
as  I  had  hoped.  St.  Bee*8  Head,  a  large  high  bluff,  was  the  first 
land  which  we  descried;  and  then  it  was  scarcely  five  miles 
distant.  The  captain  has  since  been  employing  all  hands  in 
unlading  the  brig  of  its  ballast  to  save  eighteen  shillings  or  a 
pound,  which  he  would  be  otherwise  obliged  to  pay  to  have 
it  removed  from  the  vessel  on  his  getting  into  harbour.  The 
consequence  is  that  she  rolls  with  considerable  violence,  and 
if  the  wind  should  increase,  the  result  might  be  much  more 
unpleasant. 

Whitehaven  is  the  Newcastle  of  Cumberland.  Its  coal 
siincs  are  very  valuable,  and  have  been  extensively  worked. 
It  is  said  that  the  miners  in  following  several  horizontal 
veins  of  coal,  after  sinking  the  perpendicular  shaft  to  a  great 
depth,  have  opened  passages  fairly  under  the  sea;  that  is  to 
say,  to  a  considerable  distance  without  the  line  of  low  wa- 
ter mark,  admitting  this  report  to  be  true,  it  is  singular  to 
reflect  that  in  entering  the  harbour  of  Whitehaven,  we  may 
be  sailing  above  the  heads  of  human  beings,  who  some  hun- 
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drcd  feet  tt  least  beneath  us,  are  digging  unauApectJnglv,  id 
**  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth." — 

Cocermouthy  Cumberland  Co.  Saturday  evening. 
At  three  P.  M.  we  dropt  anchor  in  the  little  port 
Whitehaven,  and  the  next  minute    found  me  once  more  up 
on  English  ground.     This  was  a  pleasure  of  no  small  kind 
and  in  stepping  foot  again  upon   the  soil  of  that  countryJ 
which  contains  much  that  I  prize,  and  more  that  I  admire,! 
I  could  not  refrain  from  repeating  to  myself, — "  England,] 
with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still.** — 

The  same  rich  verdure  which  renders  the  fields  of  Ireland  I 
so  lovely,  I  found  mantling  the  hills  of  Cumberland.  1  he 
country,  too,  immediately  round  \Vhitehaven  is  intersected  i 
with  low  embankments  of  earth,  clothed  with  a  fine  green  ■ 
turf,  instead  of  hedges  of  thorn; — in  the  same  manner  as  are 
most  of  the  enclosed  lands  which  I  saw  in  Ireland.  The 
quays  of  Whitehaven  are  numerous  and  excellent;  but  the 
town  itself  boasts  of  little  beauty.  The  poorer  inhabitants, 
whether  men,  women,  or  children,  wear  large  clumsy  wood* 
en  shoes,  which  make  a  very  disagreeable  clattering  as  they 
tread  the  pavement;  but  disagreeable  as  the  sound  is,  I  am 
much  more  pleased  with  it,  than  being  obliged  to  see  the 
same  classes  of  people,  walking  the  streets  barefoot,  as  is  the 
case  among  the  Irish. 

Repairing  to  an  inn,  I  learnt  that  no  coaches  would  pro* 
ceed  to  Keswick  before  Monday; — a  place  which  I  wish 
much  to  take  in  my  route  to  Edinburgh — and  finding  also 
no  post  horses  disengaged  I  was  obliged,  though  very  re- 
luctantly, to  make  up  my  mind  to  stay  in  Wliitehaven  over 
Sunday.  But  my  inquietude  was  of  short  continuance.  A 
few  minutes  after,  a  vehicle,  precisely  similar  to  the  Irish 
jingle  drove  to  the  door;  and  on  going  to  the  window  from 
the  impulse  of  curiosity,  wondering  how  these  singular  ma- 
chines, should  have  found  tlieir  way  into  England,  I  ascer- 
tained, with  surprise  and  pleasure,  that  it  was  an  accommo- 
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dation  conveyance,  which  was  stopping  to  take  in  passengers 
for  Cocermouth,  a  small  town,   somewhat   more  than   half 
way  to  Keswick. — All  this,  by  the  by,  though  a  stated  dai- 
ly arrangement,  the  good  landlord,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
had  taken  care  not  to  apprise  me  of  himself. — Finding  one 
unoccupied  scat,  I  immediately  threw  my  valise  into  the  vehi- 
cle, and  the  next  instant  it  drove  off.     Of  the  other  three 
passengers,  one  was  a  native  of  Keswick,  and  just  landed 
from  the  Isle  of  Man; — a  very  intelligent  and  pleasant  com- 
panion.    He  was  familiar  with  the  road,  and  being  rather 
more  communicative  than  Englishmen  generally  are,  gave 
me  much  information  of  places  and  things  as  we  drove  along. 
The  road,  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles,  followed  pretty 
close  by  the  coast;  but  afterwards,  diverged  into  the  interior 
of  the  coutntrj'.     The  face  of  this  was  hilly  and  broken  into 
high  swells,  but  by  no  means  mountainous.     We  passed  a 
few  villages,  the  houses  of  which,  exhibited  a  neat  appear- 
ance, numerous  farm  houses  and  cottages  also,  were  scatter- 
ed in  every  direction,  and  in  front  of  most  of  them  might  be 
seen  little  lawns,  or  gardens,  or  shrubberies.     The  women 
whom   we  passed  were  all  neat,  and  those  that  were  young, 
bonnie  and  blooming, — vastly  improved  in  this  respect  con- 
trasted with  the  Irish,  After  a  ride  of  eight  miles,  we  came 
in  view  of  the  Derwentwater, — a  coy  little  stream, — rolling 
its  amber  waters  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  and  meandering 
through  a  succession  of  richly  enamelled  meads.     It  accom- 
panied us  during  the  remainder  of  the  way,  and  amused  me 
much  by  its  plaj  fulness  and  pratding.     One  mile  further  I 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  Skiddaw.     It  is  not,  as  I  con- 
ceived, a  single  mountain  rising  in  a  lofty  cone,  but  a  bro- 
ken, towering  chain  of  highlands.     Loose,  lazy  clouds  were 
floating  around  their  summits,  alternately  veiling,  and  dis- 
closing them  to  view.  As  we  proceeded,  the  scenery  rose  in 
character,  assuming  at  every  step,  a  more  composed  and 
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statelier  air,  and  after  a  delightful  ride  of  fourteen  mile*, 
which  gave  ample  presage  of  higher  satisfactions  in  pros- 
pect, I  alighted  at  the  door  of  an  inn,  which  promised  all 
the  comforts  which  a  fatigued  traveller  might  wish, 

Keswkk^ '  Royal  Oak,'  May  4lA. 

What  those  comforts  were, — in  other  words,  what  is 
meant  in  general  by  the  boasted  comforts  of  an  English  inn, 
— those  only  can  well  understand,  who  have  actually  expe- 
rienced them.  The  house  in  which  I  lodged  last  night,  was 
no  ways  remarkably  good;  indeed,  comparatively  indiflfcrenti 
yet  it  fully  redeemed  the  promise  which  I  have  said  it  made 
on  ray  alighting.  To  any  one  of  equally  plain  habits  and 
tastes  with  myself,  it  might  be  enough  to  refer  as  some  evi- 
dence of  this  to  the  supper  table  which  *  rose  like  an  exhala- 
tion' before  me  within  ten  minutes  after  my  arrival, — being 
spread  with  the  finest  trout  from  the  Derwcnt,  the  beat 
Cumberland  mutton,  sparkling  Ulverstone  ale,  and  port  of 
excellent  body  and  racy  flavour.  But  after  all,  perhaps  the 
greatest  recommendation  of  an  English  inn,  is  the  excellence 
of  its  bedsi — these  arc  luxurious  indeed,  and  last  night  I  oc- 
cupied one  which  Juno  might  have  envied,  with  all  the 
roses  and  myrtles  of  Ida,  or  Olympus  for  her  couch.  But 
this,  en  passant, — 

Early  in  the  morning,  I  walked  out  to  survey  the  to%m  of 
C.  It  is  situated  on  the  Derwent;  is  irregularly  built,  and 
very  old  in  its  appearance.  The  immense  ruins  of  a  once 
noble  castle,  gray  with  moss,  and  finely  clothed  with  ivy, 
crown  an  eminence  which  adjoins  the  town,  and  overhangs 
the  river.  The  pile,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Egrcmonl, 
was  once  baronial,  and  a  place  of  great  strength;  erected  as 
a  defence  against  the  predatory  border  inroads  of  d>c 
Scotch. 

At  the  hour  of  divine  service  I  went  to  church;  It  «M 
well  attended;  and  the  exercises  throughout,  were  conduct- 
ed with  great  solemnity  and  decorum.   The  sermon  was  dc- 
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livered  by  a  young  man,  and  possessed  much  merit.  It 
was  chaste  and  nervous  in  style,  replete  with  excellent  sen- 
timents, and  delivered  with  judicious  action,  and  a  modest, 
manly  tone  of  voice.  The  church  is  very  antique,  and  pre- 
sents a  number  of  curious  old  munumcnts,  which  are  ranged 
around  the  interior  of  its  walls. 

Being  anxious  to   continue  my  route  northward  with  as 
litUe  delay  as  possible,  early  in  the  afternoon    1  mounted  a 
horse,  and  in  company  with  the  gentleman  who  was  my  fel» 
low  passenger  from    Whitehaven  yesterday,  proceeded  to- 
wards this  place:  a  ride  of  such  varied  beauty  and  grandeur 
for  an  equal  distance  I  never  before  enjoyed.     The  road  on 
leaving  C.'soon  entered  the  mountains;  and  continued  either 
winding  along  their  feet,  or  climbing  and  skirting  their  ac- 
clivities the  residue   of  the  way.     Proceeding  two  or  three 
miles,  we  descended  into  the  beautiful  vale  of  Lorton.     It 
is  an  extensive  and  well  cultivated  tract,  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  high  and  steep  mountains.    The  prettj'  village  of 
Lorton,  with  its  venerable   church,  stands  in  the  centrej  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  valley,  are  two  or  three  neat  ham- 
lets. Near  the  latter,  were   several  very  flourishing  planta> 
tions  of  larches.     As  we  rode  along,  I  noticed  the  sycamore, 
(New  England  balm  of  Gilead,)  the  willow,  (called  in  this 
neighbourhood,  the  palm,)  and  the  pear-tree,  in   full  leaf. 
The  hedges  of  hawthorn  and  privet,  displayed  also  a  lux- 
uriant foliage.     Over  them  the  wild  honeysuckle  was  creep- 
ing: and  on  the  green  turf  beneath,  the  daisy,  violet,  and 
primrose  smiled  in  full  bloom.     Passing  from  the   vale  of 
Lorton,  we  penetrated  hills  of  a  sterner  grandeur  than  those 
which  we  had  left.     For  a  considerable  distance  not  a  sin- 
gle enclosure  appeared,  and  scarcely   a  defile  fit  for  culti- 
vation, except  where  some  mountain  brook  dashed  from  the 
precipice,  and  furrowed  an  opening  amidst  the  opposing 
crags.    These  streams  were  frequent;  and  from  their  channels 
it  is  evident,  arc  always  much  swollen  by  spring  and  autumnal 


The  cioods  at  ifaey  loated  kcm%  faf  ,  cat 
dbdr  loag  dati  dbadovs  upcm  ibea;  aid  Aoe  cfecB  pro- 
duced a  fine  cCect  bjr  £dfi^  at  the  feet  of  nmtaiihcU^ 
est,  and  agrmittng  by  a  ikwr  aole— »olk»  to  ite  TCfy  i 
flut,  Prescndj,  the  faanh  features  of  die  1 
diatdy  arooDd  OS,  began  to  aoftea  iaiD  a  i 
The  rusMet  tints  of  the  little  regctatiaa,  arlndi  had  ; 
ed  gradually  disappeared: — g^bdes  of  wtrdxat  gnam  diipii- 
ted  the  soil  widi  die  heath,  and  wlun^ — which  rrtmdmg 
dieir  smhcc^  at  lengdi  stretched  into  ridi  pastures  on  wludi 
flocks  of  sheep  were  feeding,  enlivening  die  socoe  wtA  their 
gaaibolSf  and  regaling  the  ear  with  dicir  bdls. 

The  shepherds  whom  I  saw,  were  generafty  attcaded  widi 
a  pair  of  dogs  of  a  remarkaUy  strong  and  active  fatccd,  tad 
distinguished  for  dieir  wonderfid  sagad^.  Sereral  strikiDg 
proofs  of  the  latter  quality,  I  accidentally  witneaaed;  and 
judging  also  from  other  and  mutuid  indications,  I  coohi  not 
help  thinking  that  these  humble  animals  would  hardly  have 
suffered  in  the  comparison  of  their  instinct,  with  the  reason 
of  the  masters  whom  they  served. 

The  right  of  pasturing  sheep  upon  the  unindosed  tracts 
along  the  hill  sides  in  this  neighbourhood,  belongs  equally  to 
all  freeholders  in  the  adjoining  parishes.  It  is  gpven  to  them 
when  they  receive  leases  of  their  lands.  On  the  ride,  I  oc- 
casionally noticed  a  raven,  after  sailing  round  the  peaks  of 
the  mounuins,  poising  for  a  time  over  a  certain  spot;  aad 
my  companion  told  me,  that  it  was  watching  to  seize  and 
prey  upon  some  young  lamb.  These  birds,  he  represented  as 
exceedingly  voracious  and  bold. 

The  country  at  length  opened  somewhat,  and  disclosed 
more  perfectly  the  bold  outline  of  Skiddaw;  near  the  base 
of  which,  our  road  conducted  us.  Beyond  and  direcdy  m 
front,  arose  majestically  the  towering  heights  of  Helvellyn; 
and  further  to  the  right,  the  lofty  undulating  ridge  of  the 
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Borrowdale  mountains.  Besides  these,  numerous  other  steep 
hills  and  fells  appeared  in  every  direction,  all  forming  one 
vast  amphitheatre,  which  enclosed  within  its  magnificent  am« 
plitude,  the  matchless  vale  of  Keswick. 

But  before  dwelling  upon  the  beauties  of  this  elysium,  I 
must  return  to  the  point,  where  the  whole  valley,  to  most  of 
which  Keswick  gives  name,  opened  first  on  the  view.  My 
companion,  I  would  here  remark,  with  genuine  native  enthu- 
siasm, had  previously  assured  me  that  I  should  find  the  scene, 
which  would  be  there  unfolded,  the  most  beautiful  which  I 
had  ever  witnessed;  and  in  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

Turning  a  sudden  angle  in  the  road,  I  first  discerned  the 
little  take  of  Bassenthwaite,  reposing  beneath  Skiddaw,  and 
reflecting  from  its  placid  bosom,  the  purple  shadows  of  that 
stupendous  mountain.  Skiddawdale  next  appeared;  a  pretty 
extent  of  meads  which  spread  themselves  along  its  borders, 
I  and  for  some  distaoce  into  the  valley.  A  rivulet  was  seen 
issuing  from  the  Bassenthwaite  and  hurrying  through  the 
dale,  as  if  eager  to  bear  its  crystal  tribute  to  the  Derwent 
lake  near  Keswick.  It  was  a  modest  stream,  and  seemed  to 
shrink  from  observation,  occasionally  concealing  entirely  its 
waters  among  the  windings  which  it  pursued.     But 


The  matted  grass  •••*♦♦»  with  livelier  green 
Betrayed  the  secrot  of  its  silent  course. 

the  valley  of  K.  encircled  by  the  mountains,  I  have  already 
named,  commences  with  this  lake  of  Bassenthwaite  and  the 
adjacent  meads.  Thence,  it  extends  six  or  eight  miles;  and 
embraces  a  beautifull)'  varied  landscape,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  town  of  Keswick,  not  far  from  the  lake  of 
that  name;  called  also  indifferendy,  the  lake  of  Derwent.  It 
terminates  with  the  romantic  hamlet  of  Grange,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  wild  pass  which  opens  into  the  crags  of  Borrowdale. 
The  whole  of  this  valley  is  decked  with  the  richest  cultiva- 
tjon;  and  even  at  this  early  season,  it  presents  some  of  the 
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softest  and  loveliest  tints,  which  I  ever  saw  spread  over  the 
face  of  nature.  Its  beauty  is  strikingly  heightened  by  the 
savage  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  mountains.  Indeed,  they 
each  add  powerfully  by  contrast  to  the  effect  of  the  other. 

The  valley  is  populous.  Several  villages  are  scattered  over 
it;  each  distinguished  by  the  gray  tower  of  its  church;  while 
around,  in  everj'  direction,  may  be  seen  white  cottages,  and 
farm-houses,  and  country  seats,  some  of  them  indeed,  pardy 
embosomed  among  trees  or  screened  by  creeping  ahnibs;  but 
all  serving  to  vary  the  expression,  and  heighten  the  romantic 
beauty  of  the  landscape. 

Keswick  lake  is  an  irregular  sheet  of  lifter,  aboat  three 
miles  in  length.  Its  clearly  defined  border,  is  prettily  fringed 
with  trees;  and  several  islands  which  dot  its  Burfaoe,  are  also 
well  wooded.  The  appearance  of  these  islands  is  htgMy 
picturesque;  and  they  are  happily  disposed  for  the  effect  of 
perspective.  On  one  of  them,  a  little  country-boat  has  lately 
been  erected;  its  attic,  just  peeping  from  a  hood  of  larches, 
is  all  however  which  is  presented  to  the  eye. 

It  was  after  five,  P.  M.  when  we  reached  Keswick.  Hav- 
ing dined,  I  ram!)led  out  and  took  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the 
town  and  environs.  I  soon  found  myself  upon  the  beach  of 
the  lake;  and  lingered  among  the  enchanting  beauties  of  the 
scene,  till  twilight  veiled  them  from  my  view. 

Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  late  William  Lexvis^  Esq.  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar. 
William  Lewis,  the  son  of  a  plain  and  respectable  farmer, 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  on  the  second  of 
February,  1751,  O.  S.  When  of  a  proper  age,  he  was  put 
to  a  common  country  school,  at  Edgemont  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  residence,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  remov- 
ed to  a  Seminary  of  a  higher  order  established  by  the  society 
ol"  friends  at  Willistown. 
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There  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  as  quickly  to  require  tui- 
tion beyond  the  usual  course,  and  the  extraordinary  trouble 
of  the  tutor,  was  rewarded  by  a  double  compensation. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  expressed  a  strong  inclination 
for  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  though  it  received  his  fa- 
ther's sanction^  was  disapproved  of  by  his  mother,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  societ)^  of  friends,  and  he  con- 
tinued on  the  farm  assisting  in  the  usual  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, until  his  seventeenth  year.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time,  that  the  following  incident  occurred,  which  he  related 
to  the  writer  of  this  memoir. 

Having  driven  his  father's  wagon  to  the  county-town,  he 
found  the  court  in  session.  Curiositj^  led  him  to  enter  the 
court  room  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  when   he  was  so 

I  much  captivated  by  the  oratory  of  the  lawyers,  and  the  conduct 
of  a  trial,  that  the  domestic  who  accompanied  him,  was 
■unable  to  persuade  him  away.  The  latter  was  compelled  to 
i-etum  with  the  wagon  to  the  farm,  leaving  young  Lewis  on 
the  spot,  who  remained  till  the  court  rose  late  in  the  evening. 
Early  next  morning  he  appeared  at  his  father's  house,  to 
which  he  had  returned  on  foot,  with  a  stronger  resolution 
than  before  to  study  the  law,  if  the  consent  of  his  parents 
could  be  obtained.  His  mother  having  at  length  agreed,  he 
was  removed  to  the  city,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Robert  Proud,  who  then  had  the  care  of  the  Friends'  public 
school,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  inslruction  in  the  Latin 
language. 

He  continued  about  eighteen  months  with  his  venerable  pre- 
ceptor, whose  cautious  and  correct  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
forms  the  only  literar)'  attempt  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which 
ought  long  ere  this  to  have  more  fully  employed  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  historian.  After  It-aving  Proud,  he  went 
for  a  few  months  to  a  German  school,  in  which  language  it 
is  not  recollected  that  he  made  much  proficiency.  At  that 
time  the  proportion  of  persons  in  Pennsylvajiia,  who  made 
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use  of  that  language  alone,  was  much  greater  than  at  present, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  it  was  deemed  very  useful,  by 
those  who  practised  in  the  country  courts,  which  the  mo5t 
eminent  members  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  were  then  in  the 
habit  of  regularly  attending.  These  quarterly  joumies  gene- 
rally extended  as  far  as  Easton  to  the  northward,  and  York 
to  the  westward. 

In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Lewis  had  the  gratification  of  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  law  under  Nicholas  Wain,  Esquire, 
who,  although  still  a  youg  man,  had  acquired  a  high  degree 
of  eminence  at  the  bar. 

Here  Mr.  Lewis's  application  was  intense  and  unremitted, 
and  assisted  by  a  quick  perception  and  tenacious  memory, 
his  qualifications  for  admission  at  the  expiration  of  his  tirat-, 
were  seldom  surpassed.  Before  his  noviciate  expired,  he 
had  more  than  an  usual  share  of  the  student^s  duties  to  per-^ 
form.  He  had  been  in  this  office  about  a  year  when  Mr. 
Wain,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  gay  and  animated,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  members  of  the  bar,  was 
suddenly  struck  with  serious  religious  impressions,  which  be 
publickly  evinced  by  unexpectedly  kneeling  down  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  worship,  and  uttering  a  fervid  and  »'lr>niunt 
prayer. 

After  recovering  from  a  fit  of  illness  that  eiisued,  he  de- 
termined to  relinquish  the  practice  of  the  law.      Mr,  Lewiss 
remained  in  the  office.     His  attachment  and   fideli^'  to  hiffl 
friend  and  preceptor,  the  abilities  he  had  already  manifested, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the   business  under  the   care  of  Mr. 
Wain  secured  his  confidence,  and  the  clients  to  whose  optton 
it  was  left  to  employ  other  counsel  and  receive  hack  their  f< 
or,  (at  least  in  those  cases,  where  trials  in  court  were  not 
take  place)  to  leave  the  causes  under  Mr.  Lewis's  care,  ii 
many  instances  preferred  the  latter.  He  was  admitted  in  ih( 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  motion  of  Miers  Fisher,  e»« 
quire,  at  December  term,  1773,  being  then  nearly  twcnty-cvo 
years  of  age. 
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.  young  beginner.  Of 
«.*,  »,*.^^.  w>»;,5,  only  Mr.  Chew  and  John  Ross  continued  in 
practice. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Chew  was  appointed  chief  justice; 
and  the  declining  health  of  Mr.  Ross,  with  some  other  causes, 
rendered  him  no  formidable  opponent.  Mr,  Joseph  Reed, 
and  Mr.  Wilcocks  had  also  attained  great  eminence,  and 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  practice.  Among  his 
younger  brethren,  of  whom  the  court  dockets  of  that  day 
exhibit  many  truly  respectable  names,  Mr.  Lewis  had  to 
work  his  way,  and  he  worked  it  with  success.  The  entries 
of  the  last  term  of  the  common  pleas  under  the  royal  govern- 
ment, evince,  that  in  the  number  of  actions,  he  then  led  the 
bar. 

This  was  the  term  of  June  1776.  On  the  fourth  of  July, 
the  declaration  of  independence  suspended,  till  a  new  organ- 
ization, all  the  business  of  the  courts.  The  first  session  of 
the  common  pleas  at  Philadelphia,  when  the  stile  of  process 
was  altered  from  the  king  to  the  commonwealth,  was  held  in 
September  1 777.  Only  six  attomies  were  entered  as  admitted 
to  practice,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  following  order: 
John  Morris,  John  Haley,  William  Lewis,  Andrew  Robe- 
son, Jacob  Rush,  and  Jonathan  D.  Sergeant. 

The  British  army  was  at  that  time  on  its  march  from  the 
head  of  Elk  to  Philadelphia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  occupation  of  the  city  removed  from  it  every  vestige  of 
the  new  form  of  government,  and  drove  away  every  indi- 
vidual attached  to  it,  who  had  the  means  of  escape.  Mr, 
Lewis's  political  opinions,  were  always  in  favor  of  his  coun- 
try's rights.  In  some  of  the  subsequent  agitations  of  party, 
he  was  not  unfrcquently  charged  with  contrary  sentiments; 
but  his  views  were  liberal,  his  spirit  was  independent,  and  he 
was  sometimes  calumniated,  because  he  never  gave  way  to 
popular  delusion,  or  popular  violence.  When  the  British 
standard  was  hoisted  in  Philadelphia,  he  retired  to  his  (Hends 
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in  Chester  county,  with  whom  he  continued,  pursuing  how- 
ever his  practice  at  those  courts  which  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  power,  until  the  departure  of  the  army  re- 
stored to  the  cit)'  its  republican  character. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  resumed  his  station  at  the  bar,  which  as 
well  in  its  component  members  as  its  forensic  character,  soon 
exhibited  material  changes.  Subjects  of  higher  importance 
than  those  which  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  provincial  ju- 
dicatures, were  brought  forward;  motives  competent  to  rouse 
al!  the  latent  energies  of  the  mind,  were  constantly  presenting 
themselves.  The  bar  was  chiefly  composed  of  young  men, 
possessing  aspiring  minds  and  industrious  habits.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  had  practised  with  great  reputation  at  Carlisle} 
George  Ross,  from  Lancaster;  Edward  Biddle,  from  Reading; 
Govemeur  Morris  occasionally,  and  occasionally  Joseph 
Reed,  till  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  supreme  executive 
council,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sergeant,  who,  in  August 
1777,  was  appointed  attorney  general,  and  Mr.  Lewis  formed  fl 
an  assemblage  of  powerful  and  splendid  talents,  which  might  > 
have  coped  with  an  equal  number  of  any  other  forum  in 
America.  The  addition  of  Mr.  IngersoU,  who  returned 
from  France  in  1779,  and  of  Mr.  Bradford,  who  shortly 
afterwards  removed  from  York,  and  on  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Sergeant,  was  appointed  attorney  general  in  17S0,  aug- 
mented its  power  and  its  celebrity.  The  whole  faculties  of 
the  bar  were  soon  put  in  requisition,  by  the  prosecudoas 
which  were  commenced  against  some  of  the  adherents  to  the 
British  cause.  The  popular  excitement  against  thetn  was 
high,  and  the  defence  appeared  to  many  a  service  of  danger, 
but  the  intrepidity  of  the  bar  did  not  allow  them  to  shrink 
from  the  conflict.  Among  the  defenders,  Wilson  and  Ross 
took  the  lead.  Mr.  Lewis  was,  however,  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  alivays  distinguished  himself.  In  the  defence  of 
Chapman,  he  urged  with  force  and  success  the  right  of  «n 
individual,  on  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war,  to  choose 
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party.  M'Kean,  chief  justice,  was  a  zealous  and  steady 
republican,  but  independent  in  his  principles  and  conduct^  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  impariially  and  inflexibly; 
his  decision  in  favor  of  Chapman,  evinced  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  disdain  he  felt  for  the  popular  clamour, 
excited  by   the  occasion.     From  the  performance  of  these 

■  duties,  often  as  painful  as  they  were  honorable,  we  trace  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Lewis  to  one  more  delightful  to  humanity. 

In  the  year  1779,  the. Pennsylvania  legislature  took  the 
lead  in  a  public  declaration  of  the  illegality  of  that  odious 
and  disgraceful  subjugation  of  fellow  creatures,  which  had 
so  long  stained  the  character  of  America.  A  provision,  per- 
haps imperfect,  but  carried  as  far  as  then  appeared  practica- 
ble, was  made  in  favor  of  the  descendents  of  Africa;  by 
which  a  chance  of  emancipation  to  those  then  living,  and  a 
certainty  of  it  to  their  issue  was  secured. 

■  In  support  of  this  legislative  act,  an  association  of  private 
individuals  was  speedily  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
its  benefits  to  those,  who  were  unable  from  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  depression,  to  defend  themselves. 

Mr.  Lewis  became  the  champion  of  this  order.  With  a 
voluntary  dereliction  of  all  professional  emolument,  he  strenu- 
ously and  boldly  pursued  oppression  into  its  artful  recesses, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  to  the  injured  African,  all  the 
protection  to  be  found  in  the  text  oi  the  law.  Hundreds  ot 
the  present  generation  of  coloured  people  are  unconsciously 
indebted  to  him  for  his  exertions,  anxiety  and  exposure,  be- 
fore they  were  bom. 

This  benevolent  association,  was  subsequently  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  assembly. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  first  president,  and  Mr.  Lewis 
retained  till  his  death  the  rank  of  first,  and  for  a  long  time, 
the  most  efficient  of  its  counsellors. 

In  the  regular  business  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Lewis  soon 
acquired  that  ascendency  to  which,  by  his  talents  and  atltn- 
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tion  he  was  entitled — in  him  it  was  verified,  that  genius  never 
shines  more  brightly,  than  when  it  is  enforced  by  the  closest 
industry. 

The  great  number  of  causes  in  which  he  was  concerned, 
the  judgment  which  directed,  and  the  energies  which  accora* 
panied  both  the  preparation  and  the  management  of  the 
trials,  evinced  the  justice  of  the  general  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  him.  In  the  doctrine  of  pleading  in  questions  on 
devises,  and  the  nature  of  estates,  he  was  peculiarly  felicitous. 
In  mercantile  law,  he  was  perhaps  equally  emtnenu  What* 
ever  points  he  made  in  a  cause,  he  was  generally  able  to  sup* 
port,  as  well  by  authority  as  by  argument.  The  closeness  of 
his  reasoning  was  seldom  weakened  by  unnecessary  digres- 
sions, nor  impeded  by  the  ebullitions  of  wit  or  the  illusions 
of  fancy.  Although  pleasant  and  facetious  in  social  conver- 
sation, his  public  speaking  was  rather  of  the  grave  and  serious 
ast,  and  often  of  the  highest  syllogistic  order:  the  premises 
that  he  Laid,  being  finally  carried  on  to  conclusions  which  the 
hearer  did  not  anticipate,  but  was  ultimately  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

"M  uch  of  the  business  in  those  days,  was  transacted  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas;  on  the  bench  of  which,  until  Mr. 
Shippen  accepted  a  seat  in  1784,  no  lawyer  was  found. 
Hence  a  custom  prevailed  of  introducing  into  jury  tiiak, 
authorities  at  full  length.  The  bench  was  to  be  instrutied 
as  well  as  the  jurj ,  and  the  latter  were  naturally  placed  on  i 
level  with  the  former,  by  the  manner  in  which  those  autliori^ 
ties  were  explained  and  applied.  It  was  usual  to  load  the 
table  with  books,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  elementary  dtscussioo 
to  every  question  that  arose.  There  was  a  method,  a  clear- 
ness, a  force  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lewis  on  such  occasions, 
aided  by  a  sonorous  voice,  a  perspicuous  diction,  and  aa 
earnestness  of  manner,  which  raised  him  high  in  the  rank  of 
popular  orators. 
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His  language  Indeed,  could  not  be  said  to  be  always  the 
most  classical  or  correct.  It  possessed  few  of  the  higher 
elegancies  of  verbal  selection,  few  of  the  nice  and  delicate 
embellishments,  which  are  the  natural  results  of  a  regular 
education.  He  had  been  lanched  into  business  at  so  early 
an  age,  he  had  so  closely  pursued  the  solid  and  the  useful, 
that  he  had  had  no  leisure  to  attain  the  beautiful. 

In  the  year  1787,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  soon  attained  a  great 
ascendency,  and  rendered  the  moat  important  services  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  Many  measures  of  the  highest  interest  adopt- 
ed by  that  body,  originated  with  him.  One  of  these  was 
the  restitution  of  the  charter  of  the  college  of  Philadelphia, 
which  in  a  paroscysm  of  political  jealousy  had  been  taken 
from  it  in  1779.  But  a  moru  important  procedure,  was 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Perhaps  a 
more  singular  contrivance  to  produce  precipitation  and  in- 
caution  in  that  department  where  deliberation  was  a  duty, 
and  to  generate  slowness  and  irresolution,  when  vigour, 
promptitude,  and  secrecy,  were  required,  was  never  exhibit- 
ed than  in  this  constitution.  A  single  legislature,  without 
check  or  control,  possessing  a  power  of  hastily  passing  the 
most  important  laws,  restrained  only  by  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lishing the  bill,  for  the  consideration  of  their  constituents 
yet  without  being  required  to  wait  any  length  of  time,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  opinion  on  it;  an  executive  coun- 
cil composed  of  a  member  from  every  county,  multiplying 
as  the  number  of  counties  increased,  a  septennial  judicature 
and  an  inefficient  council  of  censors,  who  were  to  revise  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature,  without  the  power  to  repeal 
what  they  saw  the  strongest  reason  to  condemn,  formed 
some  of  the  features  of  this  extraordinary  frame  of  govern- 
ment. The  name  of  Franklin,  had  been  used  to  recommend 
it  to  popular  acceptance,  although  it  was  believed  by  many, 
that  his  placid  acquiescence  together  with  some  sportive  ef- 
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fusions  in  answer   to   objections  raised  against   it,   was 
greatest  extent  of  the  patriarch's  exertions  m\  its  favour.    To 
relieve  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  from  the   operatiott  of 
such  a  system,  was  one  of  the  earliest  legislative  efforts  of 
Mr.  Lewis.     It  was  necessary  however,  that  he  should  pro 
ceed  with   caution.     In   some  parts  of  the   state,  it  had  still 
many  friends.     As  a  product  of  the   revolution  to  approv 
it  was  sometimes  considered  as  a  test  of  political  rectitude. 
It  was  asserted  that  its  opponents  aimed  at  aristocratical  in- 
novation, not  untinctured  with  the  spirit  of  monarchy.     Oo 
this  account,  a  procedure  somewhat  novel,  was   adopted  at 
the  close  of  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  legislature.  Mr,  Lewis 
proposed,  and   it  was   agreed  that  the  members   should  at 
their  next  assembling,   individually  state   to   the  house,  the 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  on   this   important  subject. 
The  result  was  favourable,   and  in   1 788,  a  majority  was  se- 
cured in  favor  of  calling  a  convention,  not  openly  to  make  a 
new  constitution,  but  to   consider  in  what  respects   the  old 
one  required  alteration  and  amendment.     At  the  election  in  ^ 
1789^  Mr.  Lewis  was  returned  a  member  both  of  the  legis-  ■ 
lature  and  of  this   convention.     To  the  latter,  however,  he 
dedicated  the  chief  portion  of  his   lime.     It  was  composed  h 
of  the  first  talents  that  Pennsylvania  aflforded^  and  it  is  much  fl 
to  be  regretted  that  no  report  has  been  preserved  of  those 
exhibitions  of  science,  argument,  and   eloquence   which  cha- 
racterised its  debates.  j 
Ihe  mere  reformation  of  the   old  constitution,  was  aban-  I 
doned   as    hopeless,   but  in   the   composition  of  a  new  one 
some  variety  of  opinion  was  manifested:  democratic  inclina- 
tiona  prevailed  with  one  party,  while  the  other  sought,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  and  active  executive,  in  an  independ> 
ent  judiciary,  in  a  legislature  of  two  branches,  and   in  most 
carefully  prescribing  the  limits  of  each,  and  preventing  en- 
croachments  on  the  functions  of  others,  not  to   establish  an 
aristocracy,  but  to  secure  a  self-balanced  government,  posses- 
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sing  Ae  united  properties  of  cautious  deliberation,  energetic 
action,  and  uninfluenced  decision.  No  one  of  the  subjects 
before  them  occasioned  more  animated  discussion,  than  the 
question  of  suffrage.  In  this  Mr.  Lewis,  was  unsuccessful* 
The  weight  of  Mr.  Wilson's  influence  thrown  into  the  oppo- 
site scale  preponderated,  and  a  right  of  suffrage  nearly  unli- 
mited, has  formed  what  has  been  deemed  the  only  blemish 
of  the  work.  In  all  other  respects  and  even  in  this  respect, 
by  some,  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  consi- 
dered as  an  admirable  model,  as  a  careful  discrimination  in 
practice  and  a  sound  delineation  in  principle  of  a  representa* 
tive  republic,  securing  force  to  the  government,  and  free- 
dom to  the  people. 

With  these  services  terminated  the  labours  of  Blr.  Lewis, 
as  a  legislator. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  having  come  into  operation,  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
ceive from  the  father  of  his  country,  the  appointment  of  at- 
torney of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  commission  bore  date  September  26th,  1789. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Hopkinson  in  1791,  Mr.  Lewis  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  retained  this  station  too  short  a  time  to 
afford  more  than  a  transient  evidence  of  the  impartiality  and 
precision,  the  patience  and  inflexibility  which  characterize  a 
good  judge,  and  which  in  him  were  fully  de'^i.loped. 

In  the  year  1792,  pecuniary  considerations  induced  him 
to  return  to  the  bar,  at  which  he  remained  until  a  year  or 
tAvo  before  his  death.  He  did  not  find  the  enjinence  of  his 
rank,  affected  by  his  temporary'  absence.  His  business  as 
counsel,  in  matters  of  difficulty  and  value,  continued  to  be 
great,  and  for  a  long  time  his  industry  was  undiminished. 
The  Supreme  Court,  and  the  other  judicatures  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  the  higher  tribunals  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the 
chief  theatres  of  his  employment,  and  his  emoluments  were 
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as  considerable  as  his  reputation  was  exalted.     But  he  ' 
not  a  strlBsh,  sordid  man.     His  friendships  were  warm,  his 
charities  unrestrained,  he  had  not  the  talent  of  laying  up  mo> 
ney,  and  when  his  business  subsequently  declined,  his  friends 
regretted  that  while  it  was  in  his  power^  he  had  not  made  a ^ 
more  comfortable  provision  for  himself  in  his  old  age.  H 

Although  no  longer  in  of&ce,  Mr.  Lewis  was  not  indif- 
ferent or  inactive^  in  respect  to  political  subjects,     [Warm-  h 
ly]  and  [uniformly]  attached  to  the  Judicial  interest,  in  habiu  | 
of  close  intimacy  with  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
general  government,  much  respected  by  our  illustrious  pre- 
sident, and  always  alive  to  the  true  interests  of  his  counirvi  I 
he,  on  every  occasion  where  it  was  suitable  or  proper,  rcn* 
dered  his  services  to  the  public  cause.    His  sentiments  were 
sometimes  conveyed  to  the  public,  by  his  own  signature;  but] 
his  readers  were  more  frequently  left  to  discover  the  anony*] 
mous  author  by  the  closeness  and  soundness  of  his  argu*J 
ments,  and  the  vigor  and  pungency  of  his  stile.     It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  he  never  employed  himself  in  a  regular  series 
of  political  disquisitions,  which  his  masterly  hand  might  have  1 
rendered  of  public  and  permanent  utility.     He  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  the  pen.   He  attended  public  meetings,  where 
his  opinions  were  delivered  without  disguise.     He  assisted 
at  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  state, 
who  assembled  at  Lancaster  in  the  year  1792,  and  he  always 
was  ready  to  cooperate  in  those  consultations,  and  agencies 
which  the  nature  of  our  government  so  frequently   imposes 
on  its  active  citizens. 

His  health  had  at  times  suffered  violent  shocks,  and  truth 
requires  the  acknowledgment,  that  whether  from  this  cause, 
from  the  advance  of  age,  or  rather  from  the  unresi&ted  temp- 
tations of  indolence,  his  industry  and  attention  began  a  few 
years  before  his  death  to  abate.  The  success  of  a  lawvcTt 
depends  upon  the  exercise  of  these  qualities.  Self-intcreft 
is  the  motive  of  confidence,  and  he  who  finds  that  his  buai-^ 
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zicss  is  not  attended  to  diligently,  will  prefer  the  employ- 
ing of  an  inferior  mind,  to  the  unprofitable  inaction  of  bril- 
lianl  genius  or  profound  knowledge. 

The  advance  of  age  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the  possible 
causes  in  the  present  instance,  but  Mr.  Lewis's  faculties  did 
not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  time,  and  it 
18,  perhaps,  just  to  affirm  as  a  general  maxim,  that  until  the 
corporeal  powers  give  way,  it  rests  with  the  individual  him- 
self to  preserve  and  improve  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and 
continue  his  usefulness  in  society. 

The  last  two  years  of  his  life,  were  spent  at  his  delightful 
country  scat  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  where  he  grati- 
fied his  fondness  for  agriculture,  and  his  taste  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  his  constitution  appeared  to  have 
received  a  fatal  shock,  under  which  he  lingered  about  two 
months,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  he  expired  with  a  tran- 
quillity and  composure  which  could  not  be  surpassed.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  he  drew  up  his  own  will  in  the 
most  correct  technical  form,  and  appeared  indeed,  to  the 
last  moments  to  possess  the  most  serene  and  unclouded 
mind.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of 
St.  Peter's  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  presence  of  a  nu- 
merous concourse  of  the  members  of  the  bar,  who  assem- 
bled to  render  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and 
agreed  to  wear  the  badge  of  mourning  for  his  loss. 

^1  Art.  IV. — George  the  Thirds  his  Courts  and  Familtf. 

^^^  London,  1820.  Bvo.  2  vols. 

^^^^^  [From  the  Journal  of  Belles  Lettre«.] 

H  This  is  a  pleasing  well  written  biographical  compendium 
of  the  events  of  the  laic  long  and  inteiesting  reign.  It  is 
neither  prosing  nor  very  political,  but  replete  with  anecdote 
and  statements  of  facts;  and  consequently  offers,  especially 
at  the  present  moment,  when  all  minds  are  so  feelingly  alive 
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to  the  subject,  a  very  agreeable  miscellany  either  for  dcaol 
tory  or  regular  reading.  After  a  brief  account  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Brunswick,  it  starts  with  the  birth  of  Prince  George  in 
1738,  and  from  that  period  narrates  the  principle  occurrciio 
ces  of  his  life,  to  the  date  of  its  lamented  termination.  A 
few  extracts  will  beat  display  the  character  of  this  publica- 
tion; and  we  select  them  with  little  regard  to  arrangement, 
observing  the  order  of  time  rather  than  the  congeniality  of 
subject,  and  only  looking  that  we  do  not  stumble  on  mat* 
ters  generally  known,  instead  of  the  novelties  which  the  %'0. 
lume  contains, 

1739. — On  the  first  anniversary  of  the  birth«day  of  thft 
infant  heir  presumptive,  there  was  a  great  concourse  of  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  at  Norfolk  House,  to  congratulate  their  Roy- 
al Highnesses,  accompanied  with  a  whimsical  exhibition  of 
sixty  youths,  all  under  twelve  years  of  age,  sons  of  caunetil 
citizens,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  Lilliputian  com- 
pany of  foot  soldiers,  in  proper  military  clothing,  and  arrived 
at  Norfolk  House  in  hackney  coaches,  when  the  Prince  wetH 
to  receive  them  with  an  invitation  to  enter.  They  accor- 
dingly alighted,  formed  into  close  column,  and  marcbed 
into  the  princely  residence  with  drums  beating,  colours  fl' 
ing,  and  music  playing  before  them.  In  this  order  they  pro-] 
ceeded  up  stairs  into  the  drawing  room,  where  they  were  re*' 
ceived  by  their  elected  colonel,  Prince  George,  who  wtl 
adorned  with  a  hat  and  feather;  after  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  kiss  his  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  new-bom  Ed- 
ward, and  the  Princess  Augusta. 

That  Walpole's  mode  of  administration  was  certainly  cor- 
rupt, we  are  afraid,  cannot  be  controverted;  a  fact  too  which 
he  himself  never  denied,  bearing  the  jokes   of  his  fri 
upon  that  subject  with  great  good  humour. 

Having  at  a  dinner  party  repeated  a  line  from  H 
containing  the  word  *  Bibisti,'    *  Pray,  Sir  Pobert,^  saya  iftf 
of  his  friends,  *  i»  that  good  Latiof — ^  Why,  I  think 
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t  objection  have  yc 
'  1  aid  not  know  but  the  word  might  be  AriAe-isti  in  your 
Horace.* 

Though  Prince  George,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1751,  became  heir  apparent,  yet  he  did  not  succeed  of  course 
as  Prince  of  Wales:  nor  was  he  particularly  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family  until  that  creation  took 
place;  for  even  in  the  new  form  of  prayer  he  was  merely  in- 
cluded generally — ^the  foi-m  being  to  pray  for  *  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke,  the  Princesses, 
the  issue  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  all  the 
Royal  Family.* 

Anecdotes  of  George  II. 

Hasty  and  rather  obstinate  in  hia  disposition,  he  often 
found  it  difficult  to  yield  to  the  state  reasons,  or  other  rea- 
sons of  policy,  by  which  the  cabinet  were  generally  guided. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  promised  a  vacant  situation,  of  some 
consequence,  to  one  whom  he  wished  to  oblige;  but  the  ca- 
binet were  as  obstinate  as  himself,  and  resolved  to  carry 
their  point.  Accordingly,  the  next  time  when  they  sat  in  the 
palace,  in  an  apartment  next  to  the  King's  closet,  a  blank 
appointment  was  drawn- up,  in  order  that  they  might  pay  to 
his  Majesty  the  empty  compliment  of  asking  what  name 
should  be  inserted  in  the  commission.  The  difficulty  was, 
however,  to  fix  upon  the  individual  member  who  should 
brave  the  royal  anger  in  the  closet:  and  the  choice  fell  uptin 
the  witty  lord  Chesterfield,  who  boldly,  but  respectfully,  en- 
tered the  closet,  with  a  pen  in  one  hand,  and  the  blank  com- 
mission in  the  other,  and  inquired  of  the  King  to  whom  he 
pleased  that  the  vacancy  should  be  given.  '  Give  it  lo  the 
Devil!'  replied  the  angr^-  Monarch;  when  Chesterfield  very 
cocdly  prepared  to  611  up  the  blank,  but  stopped  short  saying, 
•  Would  your  Majesty  please  that  this  conitnission  should 
mn  in  thc  usual   form — *  To  our  trusty   and  well  boloved 
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cousin^  the  Deviir  The  clouded  brow  was  instantly  re^« 
ed  into  u  smile^ — and  the  cabinet  carried  ihear  poiou 

George  IL  and  his  Qutren  preferred  the  Haymarket  Thea- 
tre to  the  one  in  Lrnculn's  inn-fields,  which  bitter  was  not- 
withstanding always  the  most  fashionable  and  crowded;  so 
that  lord  Chesterfield  coming  into  it  one  nighty  and  being 
asked  if  he  had  been  at  the  other  house » — ^  Yes,*  said  he, 
*"  but  there  was  nobody  there  except  the  K.ing  aixl  Queen;  and 
as  I  thought  they  might  be  talking  business,  I  came  away!* 

On  another  occasion,  George  II.  was  sitting  at  the  Tliea- 
tre,  and  the  performers  had  delayed  thetr  appearance^  loihe 
great  annoyance  of  the  audience;  but  shortly  after,  to  their 
great  amusement,  a  cat  leaped  upon  the  stage.  Two  geoUe- 
men  were  sitting  next  each  other  in  the  boxes,  one  of  whom 
was  known  to  be  as  enthusiastic  a  tory,  as  the  other  was  a 
rigid,  but  loyal,  whig.  1  he  tory  obscrxed  that  this  made 
good  the  old  adage,  that  a  cat  might  look  at  the  King. — 
*  Yes,'  replied  the  whig,  with  consummate  gravity,  '  and  a 
very  good  King  too!'  To  which  the  tory,  a  little  netded, 
replied,  mimicking  his  gravity,  ''  Yes;  and  a  very  good  cat 
too!' 

When  George  the  Third  was  crowned,  it  is  stated  that— > 

The  King's  whole  behaviour  at  the  coronation  was  jusdy 
admired  and  commended  by  every  one,  and  particularly  hi* 
manner  of  ascending  and  seating  himself  on  his  throne  after 
his  coronation.  No  actor  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhus  in  the 
distressed  mother,  not  even  Booth  himself,  who  was  cclcbra- 
ted  for  it  in  the  ^  Spectator,"  ever  ascended  the  throne  widi 
so  much  grace  and  dignity. 

Amongst  other  anecdotes  connected  with  this  event,  it  has 
been  noticed  of  archbishop  Seeker,  that  he  had  the  honour 
of  baptizing  his  Majesty,  confirming  him  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  marrying  him  at  St.  James's,  and  crowning  him 
at  Westminster;  besides  which  he  christened  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, the  Duke  of  York,  and  some  others  of  the  Royal 
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milf, — a  series  of  distinguished  circumstances  which  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  archbishop. 

1773. — It  has  been  confidently  stated,  that  it  was  the 
King's  intention  at  this  period  to  institute  a  new  order  of 
knighthood,  to  be  called  the  Order  of  Minerva,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  learned  profes- 
sions. The  order  was  intended  to  consist  of  twenty-four 
knights  and  the  sovereign,  and  to  be  next  in  dignity  to  the 
military  order  of  the  Bath.  The  knights  were  to  wear  a  silver 
star  of  nine  points,  and  a  straw-coloured  ribbon  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left,  A  figure  of  Minerva  was  to  have 
been  embroidered  in  the  centre  of  the  star,  with  the  motto, 

*  Omnia  postkabita  Scicntia,^ 

So  certain  were  the  literati  of  the  measure  being  adopted, 
that  some  altercation  actually  took  place  amongst  the  self- 
elected  candidates  for  the  new  honours;  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  only  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  King's  ap- 
prehension that  the  numerous  jealousies  which  would  arise 
even  from  the  fairest  selection  of  talent  and  abiliiy,  would 
render  its  institution  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit,  especially 
at  a  moment  when  party  measures  ran  so  very  high  upon  po- 
litical subjects. 

1781. — In  the  distribution  of  honors,  the  King  never  for- 
got his  own  personal  feelings,  though  he  sometimes  granted 
to  political  solicitation  what  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
himself.  Indeed,  in  one  instance  he  is  said  to  have  yielded 
a  baronetcy  for  a  jeu  dVsprit.  The  late  Dr.  Elliot  had  ne- 
ver been  a  favourite;  and  when  lord  George  Germain  re- 
quested his  Majesty  to  confer  the  title  on  that  physician,  the 
King    manifested    much    unwillingness,    saying,    at   length, 

*  But,  if  I  do,  he  shall  not  be  my  physician/  *  No,  sir,'  re- 
plied his  lordship,  *  he  shall  be  your  majesty's  baronet,  and 
my  physician!'  This  excited  the  royal  sraile,  and  the  bloody 
hand  was  added  to  the  doctor's  arms. 
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The  King  was  always  mindful  of  his  promises:  and 
year  he  conferred  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  on  lord  North^s 
brother,  tht-n  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  compliance  with  u 
engagement  pledged  to  lord  North  a  few  years  before^  ob» 
tained  under  circumstances  which  display  a  little  of  the  ge- 
neral system  of  court  intrigue.  Lord  North  had  been  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  procure  the  see  of  Winchester  for  his 
brother,  and  took  a  singular  method  of  obtaining  it,  by  ask- 
ing for  him  the  archiepiscopal  mitre  of  York,  on  ilie  demise 
of  Dr.  Drummond.  He  well  knew  that  the  King  intended 
to  confer  this  dignity  upon  the  bishop  of  Chester,  Dr,  Maii* 
ham,  as  a  reward  for  the  particular  care  which  he  had  taken 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  education;  he  asked  it,  therefore,^ 
expecting  a  refusal,  but  still  appeared  to  use  the  privilege  of  H 
a  prime  minister  in  urging  his  claim.  His  majesty,  as  be 
was  well  aware,  continued  resolute;  and  the  premier,  as  if 
on  a  forlorn  hope,  said,  '  I  hope  then  your  majesty  will  have 
no  objection  to  translate  him  to  Winchester,  wheo  that  ace 
may  become  vacant.'  To  this  the  King  assented;  and  the 
death  of  Or.  Thomas,  shortly  after,  completed  the  arrangement. 

Besides  attending  divine  worship,  he  made  it  a  mk  (» 
read  Barrow's  sermons  every  Sunday  evening;  having  ^ft- 
vlously  marked  off  with  a  pencil  the  divisions  which  he  in- 
tended to  read,  so  that  the  entire  collection,  with  a  Ittde  va- 
riation, lasted  all  the  year  round. 

He  was  always  a  friend  to  religious  liberty.  The  Ktng^s 
joiner  was  a  Methodist  preacher;  and  his  body  coachmaa 
was  a  rank  Methodist.  The  person  last  alluded  to  wm  old 
daddy  Saunders.  It  was  known  to  the  King  that  his  cocclb^ 
man  was  a  Methodist,  but  that  never  caused  him  to  get  one 
unkind  word;  and  his  majesty,  when  the  old  man  had  rctiredi 
if  he  met  him,  never  failed  to  stop  his  carriage  to  say, '  S«iii> 
ders,  how  do  you  do?' 

Lord  Mansfield,  on  making  a  report  to  the  King  of  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  Malony,  a  Catholic  priest,  who  was  foimd 
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guilty,  in  the  county  of  Surry,  of  celebrating  mass^  was  in- 
duced, by  a  sense  ot  reason  and  humanity,  to  represent  to  his 
majesty  the  excessive  severity  of  the  penalty  which  the  law 
imposed  for  the  offence.  The  King,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
heartfelt  benignity,  immediately  answered, '  God  forbid,  my 
lord,  lliat  religious  difference  in  opinion  should  sanction  per- 
secution, or  admit  of  one  man  within  my  realms  suffering 
unjustly:  issue  a  pardon  immediately  for  Mr.  Malony,  and 
see  that  he  is  set  at  liberty.' 

On  another  occasion,  passing  through  a  town  near  Wind- 
sor, a  rabble  were  collected  interrupting  the  devotions  of 
some  itinerant  Methodists,  when  the  King,  inquiring  the 
cause  of  the  riot,  was  told  tbat  it  was  only  some  affair  be- 
tween the  townspeople  and  these  enthusiasts:  but  he  imme- 
diately replied;  '  The  Methodists  are  a  very  quiet  kind  of 
people,  and  will  disturb  nobody:  and  if  1  learn  that  any  per-  , 
sons  in  my  employ  disturb  them,  they  shall  instantly  be  dis- 
missed.' 

This  soon  spread  through  the  place,  and  tranquillity  was 
almost  instantly  restored. 

Zoffany  was  once  engaged  as  a  portrait  painter,  of  whom 
the  following  anecdote  has  been  related. 

When  he  commenced  his  first  picture  of  the  royal  family, 
there  were  ten  children.  He  made  his  sketch  accordingly, 
and  attending  two  or  three  times,  went  on  with  finishing  the 
figures.  Various  circumstances  prevented  him  from  pro- 
ceeding. His  majesty  was  engaged  in  business  of  more 
consequence;  her  majesty'  was  engaged;  some  of  the  princes 
were  unwell.  The  completion  of  the  picture  was  conse- 
quently delayed,  when  a  messenger  came  to  inform  the  ar- 
tist that  another  prince  was  bom,  and  must  be  introduced 
into  the  picture.  This  was  not  easy,  but  it  was  done  with 
some  difficulty.  All  this  took  up  much  time,  when  a  second 
messenger  arrived  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  princess,  and 
to  acquaint  him  that  the  illustrious   stranger  must  have  a 
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place  on  die  cflwntti.  Hue  was  impMlife  widioafc  a  iie«r 
urangemeiit;  one-nuf  oi  ok  ngiunes  were  thcrefiige  obliurflp  ■ 
teil,  in  order  that  the  grouping  migbt  be  doeer  to  make 
room.  To  do  this  was  the  business  of  some  monthsj  and 
before  it  was  fimshed,  a  letter  came  from  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour,  informing  the  painter  that  diere  was  anodier  ad- 
dition to  the  family,  for  whom  a  pbce  must  be  found. 
*  This,*  cried  the  artist,  *■  is  too  much:,  if  diey  cannot  sit 
with  more  regularity,  I  cannot  paint  with  more  expedition, 
and  must  give  it  up.' 

Art.  V.—- J/r«.  Hemana*  Poema, 

[A  new  candidate  for  the  hnyt  has  lately  appeared  before 
the  British  public,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  a  lad^ 
who  is  said  to  be  very  young  and  very  amiable.  She  certainly 
writes  exceedingly  sweet  verses,  and  deserves  to  be  classed 
with  the  genuine  poets  of  the  day.  Her  woriu  already  pub- 
lished, are  *  Tales  and -Historic  Poems,' '  Restoration  of  the 
Works  of  Art  to  Italy,' '  Modem  Greece,'  *  Wallace's  Invo- 
cation to  Bruce,'  a  poem  which  gained  a  prize  offered  for 
the  best  on  that  subject;  and  *  The  Sceptic' 

The  following  extract,  from  the  *  Sceptic,'  will  show  die 
style  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  poetry,] 

But  thou!  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest  home  above. 
Captive  of  earth!  and  canst  thou  dare  to  love? 
To  nurse  such  feelings  as  delight  to  rest 
Within  that  hallow'd  shrine — a  parent's  breast. 
To  fix  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie. 
On  one  frail  idol,— destined  but  to  die. 
Yet  mock  the  faith  that  points  to  worlds  of  light. 
Where  severed  souls,  made  perfect,  re-unite? 
Then  tremble!  cling  to  every  passing  joy, 
TwinM  with  the  life  a  moment  may  destroy! 
If  there  be  sorrow  in  a  parting  tear. 
Still  let  */or  ever^  vibrate  on  thine  ear! 
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If  some  bright  hour  on  rapture's  wing  hath  flown, 
Find  more  than  anguish  in  the  thought— 'tis  gone! 
Go!  to  a  voice  such  magic  influence  g^ve, 
Thou  canst  not  lose  its  melody,  and  live; 
And  make  an  eye  the  lode  star  of  thy  soul, 
And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought  control; 
Gaze  on  a  mortal  form  with  fond  delight. 
Till  the  fair  vision  mingles  with  thy  sight: 
There  seek  thy  blessings,  there  repose  thy  trust, 
Lean  on  the  willow,  idolize  the  dust! 
Then,  when  thy  treasure  best  repays  thy  care. 
Think  on  that  dread  ^for  ever* — and  despair! 

Oh!  what  is  nature's  strength?  the  vacant  eye. 
By  mind  deserted,  hath  a  dread  reply! 
The  wild  delirious  laughter  of  despair. 
The  mirth  of  frenzy — seek  an  answer  there! 
Turn  not  away,  though  pity's  cheek  grow  pale. 
Close  not  thine  ear  against  their  awful  tale. 
They  tell  thee,  reason,  wandering  from  the  ray 
Of  Faith,  the  bUzing  pillar  of  her  way, 
In  the  mid-darkness  of  the  stormy  wave. 
Forsook  the  struggling  soul  she  could  not  save! 
Weep  not,  sad  moralist!  o'er  desert  plains, 
Strew'd  with  the  wrecks  of  grandeur — mouldering  fimes 
Arches  of  triumph,  long  with  weeds  o'ergrown. 
And  regal  cities,  now  the  serpent's  own: 
Earth  has  more  awful  ruins— one  lost  mind. 
Whose  star  is  quench'd,  hath  lessons  for  mankind. 
Of  deeper  import  than  each  prc»trate  dome. 
Mingling  its  marble  with  the  dust  of  Rome. 


-He  that  hath  beheld 


THe  parting  spirit,  by  its  fears  repell'd. 
Cling  in  weak  terror,  to  its  earthly  chain, 
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And  from  the  dizzy  brink  recoil,  in  vain; 

He  that  hath  seen  the  last  convulsive  throe 

Dissolve  the  union  form'd  and  clos'd  in  wo, 

Well  knows,  that  hour  is  awful, — In  the  pride 

Of  youth  and  health,  by  sufferings  yet  untried. 

We  talk  of  Death,  as  something,  which  Hwere  sweet 

In  Glory's  arms  exultingly  to  meet, 

A  closing  triumph,  a  majestic  scene, 

Where  gazing  nations  watch  the  heroes  mien, 

As,  undismayed  amidst  the  tears  of  all, 

He  folds  his  mantle,  regally  to  fall! 

Hush,  fond  enthusiast! — still,  obscure,  and  lone, 

Yet  not  less  terrible  because  unknown 

Is  the  last  hour  of  thousands — they  retire 

From  life's  thronged  path,  unnoticed  to  expire, 

As  the  light  leaf,  whose  fall  to  ruin  bears 

Some  trembling  insect's  litdc  world  of  cares, 

Descends  in  silence — while  around  waves  on 

The  mighty  forest,  reckless  what  is  gone! 

Such  is  man's  doom — and,  ere  an  hour  be  flown, 

—  Start  not,  thou  trifler! — such  may  be  thine  own.' 


Art.  VI. — Statue  of  fVashin§-ton,  by  Canova. 

This  magnificent  work  of  art  has  been  designed  and  exe* 
cuted  by  the  *  great  sculptor'  for  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina.  The  size  is  colossal,  of  the  future  destination  of 
it,  we  cannot  give  any  information*  It  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended as  an  ornament  to  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  following  account  of  Canova  is  uken  from  the 
London   New  Monthly  Magazine. 

*  The  celebrated  artist  who  is  the  subject  of  the  prescol 
memoir,  was  born  in  the  year  1757,  in  the  village  of  Pos* 
sagno,  in  the  Venetian  states.  He  very  early  evinced  a  ge- 
nius for  the  art  in  which  he  has  since  become  so  distingudb- 
cd.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  modelled  a  lion  in 
butter,  and  sent  it  to  the  table   of  the  rich  Signior  Falieri, 
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who  was  a  liberal  encourager  of  the  young  artist's  rising  ta- 
lent. At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Canova  executed  a  Eury- 
dicc,  half  the  size  of  life.  He  then  left  his  instructor,  a  sculp- 
tor of  Bassano,  and  went  to  study  at  the  Venetian  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  obtained  several  prizes.  In  \779j 
the  Venetian  senate  expressed  their  approval  of  the  talent  he 
displayed  in  a  group  of  Daedalus  and  Icarus,  by  presenting 
him  with  the  sum  of  300  ducats,  and  sending  him  to  finish 
his  studies  in  Rome.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  that 
capital  by  his  Theseus  seated  on  the  vanquished  Minotaur, 
which  has  been  very  well  engraved  by  Morghen.  A  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  was  the  first  production  which  afford- 
ed an  idea  of  the  originality  of  Canova^s  taste  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  softer  affections.  This  was  followed  in  close  suc- 
cession by  the  group  of  Venus  and  Adonis;  the  mausoleum 
of  Clement  XI U.,  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
Rome;  the  figure  of  Psyche  holding  a  butterfly  between  her 
fingers;  the  penitent  Magdalen,  one  of  his  chefs-d'oeuvre, 
now  in  the  possession  of  M.  Sommariva,  at  Paris;  and  the 
statue  of  Hebe.  After  this  period,  Canova,  also  devoted  his 
talents  to  subjects  of  a  very  different  style,  of  which  his  two 
Pugilists  (Kreugas  and  Damoxenus),  are  the  most  success- 
ful examples.  M.  Quatremcre  de  Quincy  says,  speaking  of 
the  Kreugas:  *  Every  thing  is  grandly  expressed;  the  style 
is  broad  and  full;  there  is  nothing  mean,  nothing  borrowed; 
it  is  all  ease,  even  to  the  execution.' — Among  the  works 
which  he  afterwards  executed,  the  most  remarkable  are,  an- 
other group  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Archduchess  Christina  of  Austria,  wife  of  the  Duke  Albert 
of  Saxe-Teschen,  the  idra  of  which  is  new  and  original, 
though  rather  confused;  and  the  statue  of  Ferdinand,  king 
of  Naples,  which  was  not  executed  in  marble  until  the  year 
1803,  though  the  model  was  completed  in  1797.  In  1798, 
Canova  left  Italy,  lo  accomnany  Prince  Rczzonico  on  a  jour- 
ney through  Prussia.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  executed 
bis  Perseus  holding  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  has  been 
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said  to  equal  the  ApoUo  Belvidere,  at  least  as  £ir  as  regards 
execution  and  beauty  of  form.  The  Pope  purchased  it  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  Apollo  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican, 
and  appointed  the  artist  Inspector-General  of  the  Fine  Arts 
at  Rome.  Canova  shordy  after  produced  a  companion  to 
the  Perseus  in  the  statue  of  Mars  Pacificator;  when  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  in  token  of  his  approbation,  created  him  a  Ro- 
man Knight,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  presented  to  him  the 
insignia  of  the  order.  About  this  period,  he  received  an  in* 
vitation  from  Napoleon,  to  visit  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  his  bust;  but  he  refused  to  comply,  until  the  Pope, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  France,  sent  his  mandate 
to  that  effect,  which  was  instantly  obeyed  by  Canova.  On 
being  asked  by  Napoleon  why  he  had  not  attended  to  his 
summons,  Canova  replied  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  obey 
the  commands  of  any  but  his  own  sovereign.  He  was  recei- 
ved in  France  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  associates  of  the  Institute.  Af- 
ter completing  the  bust  of  Napoleon,  intended  for  a  colossal 
statue,  which  as  a  whole  proved  but  mediocre,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  at  the  expiration  of  the  same  year. 

The  Parisian  critics  said  of  this  statue  that  it  was  very 
great,  without  producing  a  great  effect.  Perhaps  Canova's 
failure  in  this  figure  may  be  attributed  to  the  litUe  pleasure 
with  which  he  appeared  to  undertake  it,  and  his  eagerness 
to  return  to  Italy.  Bonaparte  observing  his  impatience,  re- 
marked that  there  were  some  fine  works  of  art  in  Paris,  to 
the  examination  of  which  some  short  time  he  thought  might 
be  well  devoted.  *  I  have  seen  them  all  before,'  was  the  la- 
conic replv  of  Canova.  The  statue  remained  for  a  long  time 
covered  with  a  curtain  in  the  museum,  but  was  again  exhi- 
bited on  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  in  1814,  when  a  mould 
was  taktn  from  it,  and  it  was  multiplied  in  all  the  cast-shops 
in  Paris,  and  it  is  now  once  more  doomed  to  obscurity.  Id 
1815,  when  the  allied  powers  reclaimed  the  monuments  oi 
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art  collected  in  the  Louvre,  Canova  was  appointed  by  the 
Pope  to  superintend  the  removal  of  those  which  hud  former- 
ly adorned  the  city  of  Rome.  He  consequently  repaired  to 
Paris,  under  the  title  of  ambassador  from  the  Pope,  and  was 
there  commissioned  to  execute  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  se- 
nile at  St.  Petersburgh.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, principally  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  which  the  Eurl  of  Elgin  hud  broujjht 
from  Athens.  There  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
attention  by  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  the  coun- 
try, and  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  regent  presented  him 
with  a  magnificent  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  restore  to 
their  former  situations  the  works  of  art  which  had  just  arri- 
ved from  Paris. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  every  honour.  The 
academy  of  Si,  Luca  went  in  a  body  to  meet  him,  and  the 
Pope,  at  a  solemn  audience,  on  the  3th  of  January,  1816, 
delivered  to  him,  with  his  own  hands,  a  paper,  announcing 
the  enrolment  of  his  name  in  the  book  of  the  capitoK  He 
was  shortly  after  created  Marchcsc  d'Ischia,  with  a  pension 
of  3,000  Roman  crowns.  Canova  has  occasionally  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  painting,  and  he  executed  seve- 
ral pictures,  one  of  which  has  been  engraved;  the  subject  is 
a  Venus  reclining  on  a  couch  and  holding  a  minor.  He 
has  also  painted  a  portrait  of  himself.  Among  his  bos-rc' 
lirfsy  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that  representing  the 
city  of  P.idua,  vmder  the  form  of  a  female.  Canova's  geni- 
us has  been  fostered  by  the  writings  of  the  ancient  authors 
It  is  his  constant  practice  to  have  some  one  to  read  to  him 
while  he  is  occupied  in  the  execution  of  his  works.  The 
characteristics  of  his  style  of  sculpture  are  originality,  facili- 
ty and  fertility,  of  execution.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
works  may  be  reckoned,  a  sutue  of  Napoleon's  mother,  in 


the  character  of  Agrippma;  a  Venus  rising  from  the  both; 
statue  of  the  Princess  Borghese,  half  draped,  reclining  OfD  ■  , 
couch,  with  her  head  resting  on  one  hand,  and  an  apple  in  ^| 
the  other;  the  bust  of  Pope  Plus  VII  ,  the  bust  of  Uic  Em-  " 
peror  Francis  II.,  and  a  monument  to  the  mcroorx*  of  hia 
friend  Valpato,  an  engraver.  Canova  has  been  blamed  fay 
some  critics  for  endeavouring  to  impart  to  his  statues  an  air 
of  reality,  and  of  heightening  their  resemblance  to  nature  by 
artificial  means  unconnected  with  the  province  of  sculpture^ 
namely  by  colouring  the  eyes,  lips,  &c.,  a  practice  quite  un- 
usual among  modem  sculptors.  This,  however,  he  manngci 
with  so  much  delicacy,  that  it  is  scarcely  perccpnble,  and  if 
it  do  not,  as  many  maintain,  impart  an  additional  charm  to 
the  statue,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Canova  never  aufTers  the 
colouring  to  obtrude  so  as  to  become  offensive  to  the  eye.' 

Art.  VII, — Miscellaneous  Articles, 

P^rcy  jinetdoUs. — Two  oeat  lit- 
tle half-crown  volumes  under  Ibis 
titlo,  have  appeared,  anil  monthly 
numbers  io  saooMikm  are  aanoun- 
ced.  The  anectloteft  are  judicious- 
ly  selected,  ami  the  compilation  is 
handsoniely  g^ot  up.  Euch  number 
ie  d«ivoled  to  illustrate  a  particulai' 
quiilitv  or  virtue:  thus,  for  example, 
Eiojuetice  and  Humanity  arc  the 
buh|i  ct9  of  the  first  two,  and  Hero- 
istii.  Geacrusity>  Enterpriae,  &c.  of 
tliose  which  are  promised.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  work  we  select  a 
few  extracts.    LH.  Oat. 

Frif-ndifJtM  CtiwlifhlAt.  — The 
Prince  de  Montbarcy  prebcnted  a 
Ii«t  of  the  youDfT  ifcntlcmen  who 
were  candidates  lor  the  vacant  pla- 
ces in  the  military  school  of  Louu 
XVF.  of  Fraace.  la  this  list  were 
agrcal  number  who  were  slrong^ly 
riHommcnded  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  along'  with  some  who 
wen-  wholly  destitute  of  such  re- 
conifTMsndalion.  The  king  obsenr- 
10^  this,  gwe  ao  instance  of  that 
Ifoodoeas  of  heart  which  be  exhibi* 


ted  on  «o  many  occasion*. 
ing   to  the   latter,  he  laid,  ** 
these  hare  no  protectora.  I  will 
their  fncnd;^^  and  iovtaatiy  gave 
preference  Io  them. 

one  day  called    to    the    bar 
House  "ff  iifiimons,  when 
took  notire,  and  poiuteilJy 
ed,  ur>on  hie  Ul  looht.       Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord  Hulland),  w 
gloomy  coiititcn 
ed  his  charactei 

it  wa»  unjust,  ungcofrows,  at«2  un- 
manly, to  ceosura  a  oma  fir  tfMl 
iiif^natnre  which  God  bad  ilDj 
upon  his  countettance, 
therefore  he  could  not  any  by 
remedy  nr  avoid*'  Mr.  Pitt  rt»C 
kastilv,  and  raid,  '*  1  air  ron  friifn  my 
heart  with  tJic  obsri 
fellow  member;  it  is 
judicious,  awl  true.  P>i 
Home  (throwing  his  *■« 
Fox)  upon  whn^' 
heaven  has  m  $'. 
wickedness,  that  it  were  impjely  oAf 
togi?e  it  credit." 


.'  re  *n 

Uill    OB 

h.iiul  of 
mark  of  i 
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Jfaval  Or  ofon/.— A  dm  iraJ  Bloke, 
i»h.  iao,  vf'jA  »ent    with  a 

MM:  II  («»  lUc  West  Indies, 

on    J     .  ^ — 'iition  airajtit  Uie 

Spurn  K  s      It  tmppcncd 

in  «'i  _..i,  that  one  of  his 

&Lij  I),  which  damped  the 

spir  ■  '  rew;  but  blake,  who 

wa«  oot  to  be  subdued  by  one  uu- 
sQOces&ful  occurrence,  called  out  to 
hiB  men,  *'  Well,  ray  lads,  you  have 
s«eo  au  Cng^liish  ship  blown  up;  aud 
now  lets  see  what  figure  a  Spanish 
one  wit]  make  in  the  sajne  situation.  * 
This  well-timed  haranj^ue  raised 
their  spiriLs  immediately,  and  ia  less 
tluui  uii  hour  he  ect  hi.s  antag'ontfrt 
on  fire  •*  There,  iry  lads,"  said  he, 
♦*  I  knew  we  should  have  our  re- 
ren^c  soon. " 

SJee/ierir  Reproved. — A  methodist 
preacher  once  ohaening-,  thpt  se- 
veral of  his  congregation  had  fallen 
asleep,  sn.idenly  exclaimed,  with  a 
loud  voioe,  *'  A  firi<!  a  fire!" 
••  Where!  where!"  cried  bis  audi- 
tors, whom  be  had  roused  from  tbeir 
t,lund>ers.  "In  bell:"  added  the 
preacher:  •*for  those  who  sleep  un- 
der the  ministry  of  the  holy  gospel.** 

Another  preacher,  of  a  different 
penuaaion,  more  remarkable  for 
druwsy  preachers,  finding^  liim&elf  in 
the  same  unpleasant  situation  witli 
bit  auditory,  or  more  literally  speak- 
ing, dormitory,  suddenly  stopped  in 
bis  discourse,  and  addressmir  him- 
self in  a  whispenrig-  tone  to  a  num- 
ber of  noisy  children  in  the  gallery, 
"  Silence,  silence,  children,"  said 
he:  "if you  keep  up  such  a  noise, 
you  will  awake  all  the  old  folks  be- 
low." 

Ignorance  of  fear. — A  child  of  one 
of  the  crew  of  bis  Majesty's  ship. 
Peacock,  during  the  action  with 
the  United  States  vesscK  Hornet, 
amu&ed  himself  with  cbastiog  a  goat 
between  decks.  Not  in  the  least 
terrified  by  destruction  and  death 
all  round  him,  he  pcr^i!>ted,  till  a 
cannon  ball  came  and  took  off  both 
the  htQil  lcg4  of  the  goat;  when,  sce- 
iog  ber  disabled,  he  jumped  aalride 


her,  crying,  "  Noir  Tve  caught 
you."  This  singular  anecdote  is  re- 
lated in  a  work  called,  ''  Visits  of 
Mercy,  being'  the  second  journal  of 
the  staled  preacher  to  the  hospitol 
and  almshouse,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  by  the  Rev.  E.  S  Ely." ' 

Lord  Thurlow. — This  eminent 
lawyer's  superiority  of  abilities  was 
very  early  manifested  both  at  school 
and  at  college.  They  extorted  sub- 
mission from  bisequaU,  and  un  press- 
ed his  seniors  with  respect.  The 
following  anecu'ute  in  told  of  lum. 
Having  been  absent  from  chapel, 
or  committed  some  other  oifenco 
wi'irh  came  undor  the  cognizance 
of  the  dean  of  the  college,  who, 
though  a  man  of  wit,  was  nut  re- 
markable for  his  learning;  the  dean 
set  Thurlow,  as  a  task,  a  paper  in 
the  Spectutor  to  translate  into 
(irctik.  This  he  performed  extreme- 
ly well,  and  in  very  little  time;  but 
instead  of  carrying  it  up  to  the  dean, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  took 
it  to  tbf»  tutor,  who  was  a  good  scho- 
lar, and  a  very  res(icclable  charac- 
ter. At  this  the  dean  was  exceed- 
ingly wroth,  and  had  Mr.  Thurlow 
convened  before  Masten  and  Fel- 
lows to  answer  for  his  conduct 
Thurlow  was  asked  what  he  had  tu 
say  for  himself.  He  coolly.  |>erhap« 
improperly,  replied,  "  that  what  be 
had  done  proceeded  not  from  dis- 
respect, bnt  from  a  feeling  of  ten- 
derness for  the  dean;  he  did  not 
wish  to  pu7.r.lc  him!"  The  dean, 
greatly  irritated,  ordered  him  out 
of  the  room;  and  then  in!»isted  that 
the  Masters  and  fellows  ought  iiD- 
mc(JiaCcl>  to  expel  or  rusticate  him. 
Thi8  request  was  nearl_\  complied 
with,  when  two  of  the  Fellows,  wis- 
er tliaji  Oie  rest.  obMcrred,  (hat  ex- 
pelling or  ruHticating  a  young  man 
for  such  an  office  would  perh  ip^  do 
much  injur}-  to  the  college,  and  ex- 
pose it  to  ridicule;  and  that  as  he 
would  soon  quit  the  colleg^e  of  his 
own  accord  to  attend  the  Templn, 
It  Would  be  better  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest,  than  irritate  hira  by  sos^ 
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vere  a  proceed  in^.      This  atlvice 
vras  at  length  atloptotl, 

Tburlow  was  not  for|retrul  of  the 
kindness  which  ><  :   nctA  on 

this  occa-sioti.     \N  o  to  tho 

y,      I       '      'le  pn>>-iinn  Kjr  une   of 
[1  .icn    vi\\o  recotniTiendfcd 

Uiii'-''^  ...c.isiire*,  the  ChatitfUor- 
sliip  of  the  Diocese  oi*  Lmcohi. 

Such  wa*i  ihc  coasciousricsfi  which 
Thurluw  felt  ot°  his  loiverin^  abili- 
ties, that  long  before  he  wa%  called 
lo  tiic  bxr,  he  ol"tt;n  det;Ure<l  to  hm 
fririiciit  that  he  would  one  da>  be 
Cbaocelhir  of  Knglontl;  and  that  tlie 
\\\W  he  would  tadce  for  liia  peerage 
would  be  Lord  Thurlow,  of  Thur- 
low. 

An  apt  Vernon. — The  late  Dr. 
Adiirn,  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
Schuol,  Kdinhurg^h,  was  supposed 
by  hia  scholars  to  exercise  a  slroug^ 
partiality  tor  such  as.  were  of  partri- 
ciuo  dehceot;  and  on  one  wic^ioii 
\ras  very  smartly  reminded  of  it  by 
a  boy  of  miaa  parentage,  whom  he 
was  repreiicu:linff  rather  severely 
for  his  igDorancc — much  more  so 
than  the  boy  thought  he  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  the'toa  of  a  rif^ht 
konnnrfiblc^  or  even  of  a  plain  BaiJ- 
iio  Jarvie.  '  You  duucct'  exclaitn- 
od  thr  rector,  I  dua't  tiiiuk  you  can 
ereu  translate  the  mottoofyourown 
nativ'L'  place,  of  the  gude  town  of 
Edinburgh.  What,  &ir,docs  •  J^iii 
Dominus frustra'  mean'' '  It  means, 
«ir,'  rejuiued  the  boy  smartly,  '  that 
unle&s  we  arc  lords^  sons,  we  oeed 
not  come  here.' 

Upon  the  whole,  these  are  enter- 
taioiog  books  lor  the  ;»rowoup  lovers 
of  anecdote,  and  excellenl  preitenls 
for  chjidrf  D, 

Cicero'a  f^*t  Books. — In  addi- 
tion to  what  we  hare  stated  repect- 
iug  I  he  discovery  of  Ciceni  De  Re- 
pubUca  we  may  add,  that  aootlier 
MS.  include:)  the  second  part  of 
some  ancient  work»,  the  first  pirt 
of  which  was  discovered  by  M.Mai 
at  Milan,  sorno  lime  ago.  These 
Hiiuiuscripts  orig^iaallj  belonged  to 
a  monastery  al  Bobbio,  whence  they 


were  remorrtf  »t  ♦>♦*  rommwtri* 

nienl  of  •'■ 

and  convL 

partly  to  Milan        I  i 

niiseript  alsoconlaiti 

pondcncc     between      •  "ji 

MaicitH   Aurchdi,  and  liic  oofl 

8ionof  the  valu  •*^>''  r."T..r^. 

Cicero,     the     > 

which  ha."*   alriM 

at  Milan- 

Brief  A(>str<u:l  t>f  the  RrdriA 
Arts  lately patte'l  in  //w  Jirttuh  l 
tiammt. 

The  Seditious  McsTt^ias  Aer ' 

— professes  lo  be  *  for  moff 

ally  preventing  seditious 

and  assemblies,*  and  '    ' 

10  foM'.e  five  years. 

more  than  fifty  (rv.-^^- 

lord  lieutenant. 

tices,   the  major  ,^ 

jorj',  or  except  it  be  a  ■ 

or  town   corporate   > 

ward-mectmff,  or  a  n 

dermen,  Aa:  lie,]  can 

the  parish,  or  if  that  be  <itv>«ii-d  mlo 

townslups,   witlnn  the  lowr.hhip  in 

which  the  |>er««iii 

side;  and  before  t 

six  days  notice  m  i^  ij 

given  by  seven  perw>i 

ticeof  tlic  peace,  revi       ,     ■  atI 

parish  or  township,      i  !> 

lions  and  places  of  abodt  u{         ^ 

persons  signing  arc  lo  be  giVMto 

the  notice. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  ma 
the  lime  and  place  of  in) 
by  giving  notice  m  wn'  lU 

not  to  be  altered  bey  t^  d^ 

the  place,  any  olher  in  tlie 
parish  or  township. 

Adjourned   mceliogs    are  to' 
deemed  unlawful. 

No  person  is  to  hn  allnw<id  to  at* 
tend  any  meeting,  in  number  ex- 
ceeding fifty,  to  discu&s  any  public 
grievance  in  church  or  state,  onleas 

he  be  a  frec^"''''"'"     hnns*  ImMi-r,  of 

inhabilint  '  ihc 

county,  ridi'!^  »  ■ 

nut  to  extend  lo  any  memheM  attkt 
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Home  of  Commoni  in  any  county, 
city.  iic.  for  which  he  shall  be  Mrv- 
ingia  Parhameat. 

Any  person  ofieoding^  a^nst  the 
above  is  to  be  liable  to  fine,  and  im- 
pritionnient  not  exceeding  twelve 
months.  The  hardships  of  this  clause 
we  have  already  considered,  but  we 
cannot  repeat  its  tiubstance  and  pass 
its  Icnduncy  by  io  silence.  A  pul- 
ing ti-aveller,  who  »ees  what  u  going' 
forward,  h  obnoxious  to  these  pun- 
ishments if  be  stop  to  iitteo. 

l(  the  notice  of  a  meeting  shall 
express  or  purport,  tliat  any  matter 
or  thing  by  law  established  can  be 


roomft  in  which  scliool'muters  teach 
their  scholars,  the  lecture  rooms  at 
the  Uairersities,  Gresham  college, 
the  Ions  of  Court,  Hie, 

The  Ncwbpapbr  Stamp  Dutiks 
BiLLoStates,  that,  from  and  after 
ten  days  after  it  be  pa«»ed,>->'  all 
pamphietE  and  papers  containing 
any  public  news,  intelligence,  or 
occurrences,  or  any  remarks  or  ob- 
servations thereon,  or  upon  any 
matter  in  church  or  state,  printed 
in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom 
for  sale,  and  published  penodically, 
or  in  parts  or  numbers,  at  intervals, 
not  excec^ling  26  days  between  the 


altered  otherwise  than  by  authority     publication  of  any   two  such   pam- 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in     pldeti 


Parliament  aswmbled,  or  sball  tend 
to  stir  up  tlie  people  to  hatred  or 
contempt  of  the  person  of  his  ma- 
jesty, his  heirs  or  successors,  or  of 
the  government  and  con-stitutioo  of 
this  p.alm  as  by  law  eatabtished, 
every  such  meeting  sball  be  unlaw- 
ful. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  (he  justices, 
sberiff,  mayor,  or  bead  otfirer,  to 
command  perNins  not  quabfied  to 
attend  at  meetings  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  to  disperse,  and  if 
they  do  not  disperse  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  afier  proclamation  has 
been  made,  every  such  person  shall 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
•hall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for 
a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
The  same  punishment  is  indicted  on 
persona  obstructing  justices  in  the 
discharge  of  th«ir  duty  under  the 
act  The  act  is  not  to  extend  to  any 
ineetiug '  wholly  boldcn  io  any  room 
or  apartment  of  any  bouse  or  build- 
ing,' nor  to  meetings  for  Uie  return 
of  (nemben>. — Paribbes  containing 
mure  than  twenty  thousand  persous 
are  to  be  divided  into  one  or  more 
parts. — Persons  carrying  arms  or 
MDners  at  meetings,  aie  to  be  liable 
(o  fine,  and  imprisonment  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  two  years. — 
L'ecture-roamt  and  debating- rooms 
are  to  be  deemed  diyorderiy,  if  not 
licensed,  with  Ibo  exceptiuu  of  the 
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lets  or  papers,  parts  or  numbers, 
where  any  of  the  said  pamphlets  or 
papers,  parts  or  numbers,  respec- 
tively, shall  not  exceed  two  sheets, 
or  &hall  be  published  for  sale  for  a 
less  sum  than  fid.  exclusive  of  the 
duty  by  this  act  imposed  thereon, 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
newspapeni;' — that  is,  they  shall  be 
liable  to  the  newspaper  stamp  duty, 
and  to  all  restrictions  and  penalties 
ihatfall  on  newspapers.  This  mea- 
sure is  against  publications  which 
come  out  periodically,  'or in  parts 
OP  numbers  at  intervals.' 

The  part  of  this  bill  most  objected 
to,  is  that  which  rtquircs  securities 
from  tlie  printer  or  pHbli»hvr  uf  naj 
newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  othi?r  pub 
lication  containing  ucwi*,  kc.  of 
L  300,  each  in  himseir,  and  two  or 
three  sureties,  within  twenty  miles 
round  Loudon,  and  /.  '200  in  the 
country,  that  any  fine  for  printing 
or  publishing  a  blasphemous  or  se 
ditious  libel  shall  be  paid;  and  male- 
iog  liable  for  any  newspaper,  pam- 
phlet, or  other  paper  printed  or  pub- 
lished without  such  security,  to  a 
fine  of  L  20  each  copy. 

The  Thaininc  Prevention  Act 
is  entitled,  '  \a  Act  to  prevent  the 
training  of  persons  to  the  use  of  arms, 
and  to  tlie  practice  of  military  evo- 
lutions and  exercise.'  It  cuinmeoces 
by  prohibiting  all  moetingrs  for  drill- 
ing and  training,  or  for  being  drilled 
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oDd  trained,  witboot  lawftil  authori- 
ty from  his  majesty,  or  the  lieuten- 
ant, or  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  punishes  all  who  attend  eocb 
■neetin^  by  traosportatioo  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  seven  year*,  or 
imphsoninent  for  not  exceediDg-  two 
years.  It  then  gives  power  to  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  constable,  or 
peace-officer,  to  disperse  any  such 
meeting,  and  to  arrest  and  detain 
any  person  present  at,  or  aiding, 
assisting^,  or  abetting  it. — Actions 
against  any  justice,  justices,  peace- 
officers  or  constable,  for  any  thing 
done  under  this  act,  are  to  b« 
brought  within  six  months  aAer  the 
fact  charged  was  committed. 

The  Search  roR  Arms  Act  is 
entitled,  '  An  Act  to  authorize  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  certain  dis- 
turbed counties,  to  seize  and  detain 
arms  collected  or  kept  for  purposes 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace;' — 
and  is  '  to  continue  in  force  until  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  oue  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty-two. ' 
It  state*,  that  arms  have  been  col- 
lected, and  are  kept  for  purposes 
dangerous  lo  the  public  peace,  and 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  upon  the  information 
of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or 
witnesses,  to  issue  his  warrant  to 
any  constable,  or  other  peace-offi- 
cer, to  search  for  and  seize  any  pike, 
pike-head,  spear,  dirk,  dagger,  pis- 
tol, gun,  or  other  weapon,  and  to 
any  other  person  or  persons  assist- 
ing the  officer;  aod,  if  admi$6ion  be 
refused,  or  not  obtained  withm  a 
rea<«onable  time  after  it  shall  have 
been  first  demanded,  tliey  may  enter 
by  force,  by  day  or  night,  to  search 
for  such  arms. 

The  act  extends  to  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shirp,  and  to  the  couolies  of  War- 
wick, Stafford,  Derby,  Leicester, 
NoUing^harn,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, Renfrew  and  Lanark,  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyoe,  Mottingbam, 
aod  Coventty.  There  is  also  a  pow- 


er to  extend  it  to  any  other  county^ 
or  riding,  on  a  representation  made  ] 
by  justices  at  the  sessions,  or  any 
general  meeting  of  the  lieuteuancy 
of  any  county  or  riding. 

Tae  Act  for  thk  Pthishmjcht  I 

or    BLA»PaKMOU»    A!<0    ScDITtntJI 

Libels. — By  this  act,  a»  it  origin- 
ally stood,  any  person  who  shouU 
be  convicted  of  having  composed) 
printed,  or  published,  any  blasphe- 
mous or  seditious  libel,  and  aAer 
such  conviction  should  offend  a  se- 
cond time,  was  to  incur  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation;  and  in  the 
event  of  his  returning  before  the 
period  assigned  in  his  sentence,  wai 
to  suffer  death.  The  exertions  of 
tlje  booksellers,  printers,  and  news- 
paper proprietors,  of  London  and 
elsewhere,  procured  an  ameliora- 
tion of  this  obnoxions  clause;  aod 
the  word  banishment  was  inserted 
in  the  bill  in  place  of  transportation. 
Any  action  or  suit  against  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  other  peace* 
officer,  for  any  thing  done  by  them 
in  pursuance  of  this  act,  tnuat  be 
commenced  within  tbree  calgndtr 
months  after  the  fact  committed,  aod 
must  he  tri^  in  tiie  county  wbeie 
the  fact  was  committed.    Ed.  JKmg. 

'<  Doc%mentt  Historiquew  et  Rt- 
fitxiont  tur  U  Gouvememenl  de  it 
Hollands  par  Louis  Bcmanartt  & 
Boi  de  Hbitande:' 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  work,  said 
to  be  of  unquestionable  authentici- 
ty, that  was  to  appear  at  LoDdoo  iS 
the  month  of  March. 

This  work  contains  ereir  event 
relating  to  the  political  or  financial 
situation  of  Holland,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Loiw 
until  the  close  of  his  government; 
Sketches  of  the  invasion  of  ItaJy  aod 
expedition  in  Egypt,  in  bothofwhiob 
the  author  was  present — RelaiiQH 
of  most  of  tbe  important  events  ia 
Spain,  and  his  refusal  of  the  crown 
of  that  kingdom  on  the  r<'niMV'i:(tKm 
of  Charles  4  th  to  Fer  >  I  '^a, 

and  the  formal  cnaaion  ui  i;il: 
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to  Napoleoiv— copies  of  the  letters 
of  Cliarles  4tlj  to  Perdioand,  retat> 
ing  lo  the  conspiracy  of  the  Utter 
against  bis  father.  The  hitlierto 
secret  mutires  of  tiie  marriage  of 
the  author  with  the  daug^bter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and  their  subse- 
queut  mutual  a^ecineat  to  a  sepa- 
ration. The  even  Is  wbicb  occur- 
red OD  the  aeparaUoo  of  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  and  the  Empress, 
Josephine.  The  various  princesaiea 
pro|KMed  to  Napoleon,  and  the  rea- 
son of  his  selecting^  Uie  daiig'hter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Nurnor* 
ous  characteristic  and  hig^hiy  inter- 
esting letters  from  Napoleon  to  the 
author,  exposing  lus  views,  situa- 
tion, and  purposes.  An  indisputable 
g-enealogical  history  of  the  family  of 
Bonaparte,  extracted  from  various 
histories  of  Italy  and  oUier  public 
documents,  all  of  which  prove  be-  " 
yond  doubt  the  iUustrious  rank  they 
bald  in  Italy  even  in  the  12tb  cen- 
tury, and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  600  years  ago,  And  rot  i us  Bon- 
aparte was  Grand  Podesta  or  gover- 
nor of  Parma,  where  is  now  the  wife 
of  Napoleon  as  Grand  Duchess!  An 
important  letter  from  tlie  Due  de 
Cadore,  explaining  the  iateiitioaa\)r 
the  Emperor  relating  to  HxiUand, 
the  various  united  proposilinus  of 
France  and  Russia  to  accoinmudate 
with  England,  and  a  variety  of  anec- 
dotes of  the  author,  of  Napoleon  and 
of  bis  iamUy.  Bl.  Bd.  Mag. 

French  Manufactures, — '  At  all 
times  the  French  carpet  manufac- 
ture* have  been  remarkable  for 
tasteful  designs,  and  brilhaitt  and 
durable  colours.  The  sale  of  these 
carpets  has,  however,  always  been 
extremely  limited;  they  were  manu- 
factured at  vast  expense,  and  were 
in  some  measure  exclusively  des- 
tined fur  the  palaces  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. Owing  in  recent  improve- 
ments, carpels  may  be  now  mauu- 
factured  with  equal  perfection  at  a 
moderate  price.  liuwever,  the 
.jury  are  of  opioioo  that  the  labour 


may  be  still  further  simplified,  and 
tlie  gold  medal  is  utrcrcd  (o  llie  fir>t 
manufacturer  who  sbatl  attain  Ibis 
object. 

The  French  paper  manufactures, 
which  were  long  defective  with  res- 
pect to  the  articles  used  for  aijce 
auil  tlic  manner  of  applying  them, 
are  annually  undergoing  improve- 
ments. At  the  last  exhibition  the 
paper  manufactures  of  Annonay, 
surpa-iiseJ  all  the  specimens  of  pre- 
ceding years.  In  some  manufacto- 
rii'S,  the  vast  sizing  is  employed:  and 
this  method,  which  is  doubly  econo- 
mical, as  it  diminishes  manual  la- 
bour, and  improves  the  quality  of 
the  paper,  will  probably  be  univer- 
sally adopted.  The  art  of  making 
paper  entirely  by  mechanism,  is  a 
French  invention.  Sheets  of  paper 
six  hundred  feet  long,  manufactur- 
"ed  by  this  method,  were  presented 
to  the  public  at  tiie  late  exhibition. 

The  manufacture  of  ornameatal 
paper  hangings  is  cooslanlly  improv- 
ing iQ  France.  Speciraeos  of  land- 
scapes, botli  coloured,  audunculuur- 
ed,  and  com positiuus  after  the  anti- 
que, prove  the  surprising  advance- 
ment made  lu  thisbraoch  of  industry. 

Atnuug  receut  improvements,  the 
jury  remarked  a  new  method  of  imi- 
tating gold  ornaments. 

Tlie  improvements  in  the  art  of 
preparing  iron,  have  a  greater  inte- 
rest, as  France  now  possesses  nearly 
five  hundred  large  furnaces,  or  Ca- 
taloaiau  forges,  which  annually  pro- 
duce a  miiliun  quintals  of  cant  and 
wrought  iron:  the  use  of  carbonated 
iron,  and  the  process  of  refining 
with  coal,  at  the  reverberating  fur- 
nace, are  among  the  new  introduc- 
tions, which  promise  tliehappiesi  re- 
suits-  Great  activity  prcvaiisi  in  the 
steel  and  brass  manufactures;  the 
preparation  of  platina,  which  is  reo. 
dered  malleable  by  a  newly  disco- 
vered  process,  and  tbe  working  of 
the  tin  mines  of  Vaulry  and  Piirac, 
preseat  new  rcsouix;cs  to  French  iu- 
dustrj:  tinally,  the  manufacture  of 
all  sorts  of  ima  wara  improves  in 
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propottjoo  to  the  prof^rew  effected 
by  ibe  cbemical  and  niecbaDical 
toienccAtD  tbe  working  ot'rnetais. 

Tbe  reporter  made  huoourabie 
mentioD  of  the  establishmeot  for  \he 
consimclioo  of  improved  agricuKu- 
ral  instruments,  whicb  h  sup«n[»- 
tendcd  by  M.  MoJard.  At  Ihi*  e** 
tablishment,  ploughs  of  cast  iroo 
have  been  manufactured,  on  which 
the  jury  bestowed  uoqualified  ap- 
probatioo:  thej  po«seM  (be  advan> 
ta^e  of  bein^  more  durable  than 
wooden  ploughs,  are  lew  liable  to  go 
out  of  repair,  aod  more  manageable, 
willjoul  being  lci<8  i«olid. 

Onr  iintils  do  not  permit  us  tofol> 
low  the  reporter  through  bia  learned 
exammation  of  the  improvements 
that  have  taken  piact^  of  late  yeare 
in  optical  inbtnimeiits,  line  cluck 
work,  and  ablrouornicaJ  ciuck-Kork. 
We  must,  however,  notice  a  new 
tnveation  which  wdl  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Btringed  irtitrumeutsj 
namely,  the  violin  of  M.  Cbanot, 
which  produces  a  tone  aa  full  and 
inelodiottB  as  tbe  old  instrumentb 
which  are  so  rare  and  highly  valu- 
ed. 

The  specimens  of  soda,  alum, 
acids,  oerusc,  vermiliion,  scented 
soap  for  tbe  toilette,  indigenous  su- 
gar, gelaUne,  and  all  the  alimentary 
productH  presented  at  the  cxbibi- 
lion,  exceed t;d  the  utmost  expecta- 
tions of  tbe  jury. 

Curroft'j  Orrttory.— [It  is  a  rery 
curious  fact  that  Currau  was  origi- 
nally as  reiiKirkable  for  ernbarratys- 
loent  and  liinulity,  as  he  afterwards 
became  di«tinguisited  furself  iMiiises- 
sion  and  readiness.  lli!>  o\vn  ac* 
count  of  tbis  change  eiTccted  in  bis 
elotjucQcc, ib  very  cbaracteribtici  we 
extract  it  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
life  published  by  his  son  W.  H. 
Curran.] 

"  It  was  during  bis  attendance  at 
the  Temple  Lbal  Mr.  Lurran  made 
the  Qrst  trial  of  bis  rhetorical  pow- 
ers.  He  frequented  a  debating  so- 
oiety  Uial  was  coiu|M)8ed  of  hi*  fel- 


low^&tudentB.    Ht9  first  atlempt  was 
unsuccessful,  anil  tor  the  xriomeiit 
quii<-'   diiibeartcoed  him.     He    bad 
bad  from  bis  boyboxl  a  considerable 
pr^cipitatioT-  -■  ■*  - — r..^.,^  ...... {^.j.. 

ance,  f'roin  ria- 

ted  by  bis  s>t :.  „.  .  ..^    ,  i.uj 

Jack  Curran.^  This  deter  m  ,  ;  i 
laboure«t  to  remove,  but  iih  •  u-.,.- 
was  not  yet  complete.  From  the 
agil:ilioii  of  a  first  tlfort  he  wan  una- 
ble to  pronouttce  a  syllable;  and  so 
little  promise  did  there  appear  oi  his 
shining  as  a  speaker,  that  hi«  friend 
ApjohD  said  (o  biro,  '  1  hare  a  high 
opinion  of  your  capacity:  cocfioe 
yourself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  ton 
will  to  a  certainty  become  an  emi- 
nent chamber-counsel:  bttt  depend 
upon  it,  Nature  oerer  intended  yon 
for  an  orator.'  Fortunatelji  for  his 
fame,  this  advice  was  disregarded: 
be  continued  to  attend  the  abore 
and  other  debating  clubs,  at  ooe  of 
wbicb,  during  a  diacu9aion«  famt 
personal  aud  irritating  expreaakm 
having  been  levelled  at  him  his  »• 
dignation,andaloDgwitb  ithistaleal; 
was  ruused.     F"  ill  bis  ti- 

midity and  hesil.i  "iragainst 

bis  assailant,  anil,  t<T  Uu  first  tiisCi 
revealed  to  bis  hearers  aod  to  W»> 
self  thai  style  of  original  and  irope* 
tuuus  oratory,  which  lie  afterwanb 
improved  into  such  perfcctiao,  anil 
which  now  bids  fair  to  preaarvc  kit 
name,  He  used  oAen  to  eoi 
bis  friends  by  detailing  tins  en 
bis  mind's  having  *  biirBt  tbe 
The  following  was  tbe  ma 
winch  he  ouce  related  it;  fur 
tbe  great  cbarmk  of  his  cnli<M|tilal 
powers  was  the  novelty  that  lir  coaU 
give  to  ihe&ume  Aicts  u pon  every  re« 
petition: — be  adorned  a  favourite 
anecdote,  as  a  skilful  mUktciau 
would  a  favourite  air>  hy  an  endless 
variety  of  unprerricdttaled(M<  httilmi 
graces. 

"One  day  afler  diniMr  an  «?• 
quaiutance,  in  speaking  of  bu  elo- 
quence, happened  to  obacrve,  that 
it  must  have  been  iMirn  with  bim. 
'  Indeed,  my  dear  iair,*  replied  Mr. 
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^rrao,  *it  wftfl  not;  it  was  bom 

three  aud  Iwcuty  yeans  and  eome 
mnntlti-  aficr  me',  mad,  ir  ynu  are  sa^ 
tuiied  to  listen  to  u  dull  bistoriaOf 
jou  shall  have  the  history  of  its  na- 
tivity. 

•  "  >Vlien  I  was  at  the  Temple,  a 
fen  of  ii.s  formed  a  little  debatiog^ 
club — f>oor   Apjobn,    aod    Duhig;g^, 
and  ilie  rest  of  them!  they  liave  all 
diaapfwared  from  the  stagcj  but  my 
own  busy  hour  will  MOO  be  fretted 
thro  ugti ,  and  then  we  may  meet  a^i  o 
behind  the  scenes-     Poor  fellows! 
they  are  now  at  rest;  but  I  still  can 
see  them,  aiid  the  glow  of  honest 
bustle  on  tbcir  looks,  as  they  arran- 
ged  their  little  plan  of  honourable 
association,  [or,  as  Pope  would  say, 
'  gave    their    little    senate    laws/] 
where  all  the  great  questions  tu  ethics 
and  poUtics  [there  were  no  gagging 
bills  in  tliose  days]  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  irrevocably  settled.  Up- 
on tyie  first  night  of  our  assembling, 
1  attended^  ray  foolish  heart  throb- 
bing with  the  anticipated  hononr  of 
being  styled  *  the  learned  member 
that  opened   the  debate,'  or  *■  the 
very  eloquent  gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down.'     All  day  tlie  coming 
scene  had   been  flitting  before  my 
fancy,  and  cajoling  it;  my  car  alrea- 
dy   caught  tlie   glorious  melody  of 
'  Hear  him,  hear  him!'     Already  [ 
was  practising  how  to  steal  a  cun- 
ning side-luug  glance  at  the  tear  of 
generous  approbation    bubbling  in 
the  eyes  of  my  little  aodifory;  never 
suspecting,  alas!  that  a  modern  eye 
may  have  so  little  affinit)'  witM  niuis- 
ture  that  the  finest  gunpowder  may 
be  dried  upon  it     I  sIikhJ  up — the 
question  wa.*  Catholic  claims  or  the 
slave  trade,  I  protest  I  now  forget 
which,  but  the  difference,  you  know, 
was  never  ?ery  obvious — my  mind 
was  stored  with  about  a  folio  volume 
of  matter,  but  I  wanted  a  preface, 
and  for  want  of  a  preface  the  volume 
was  never  published.     1  stood  up, 
trembling  through  every  fibre;  but, 
remembering  that  in  this  I  was  but 
imituiin;  Tally,  1  took  courag«,  and 


bad  acutally  proceeded  almost  as  far 
as   '  Mr.  Chairman,'  when,  to  my 
astonishment  and  terror,  t  pcrceir- 
ed  that  every  eye  was  rivitted  upon 
me.     There  were  only  six  or  seven 
present,  and  the  little  ruom  could 
not  have  contained  as  many  more; 
yet  was  it,  (o  my  panic-struck  ima- 
gination, as  if  i  were  the  central  ob- 
ject in  nature,  and  assembled  mil- 
lions were  gazing  upon  mem  breath- 
less  expectation.      I    became  dis- 
mayed and  dumb;  my  friends  cried 
*Hear  him!'  but  there  was*  nothing 
to    hear.     My    lips,  indeed,  went 
throug-h  the  pantomime  of  articula- 
tion, but  i  was  like  the  unfortunate 
fiddler  at  the  fair,  wfio,  upon  coming 
lo  atrikc  up  the  solo  that  was  to  ravish 
every  ear,  discovered  thai  an  enemy 
had  maliciously  soaped  bis  bow;  or 
rather,  like  poor  Punch,  as  I  oore 
saw  him,  (and  how  tnany  like  him 
have  1  seen  in  our  old    FIoukc  of 
Commons!  bnt  it  is  dead,  and  let  us 
not  disturb  it^  ashes,]  grimacing  a. 
sohloquy,  of  which  his  pronipter  be- 
hind had  most  indiscreetly  neglect- 
ed to  adinintiiter  tlie  words.    So  you 
hee,  Sir,  it  was  not  born  with  me. 
However,  though  my  friends,  even 
Apjohn,  the  must  sanguine  of  them, 
despaired  of  me,  Ihc  ano(  thes  Imjuett' 
tli  was  not  to  be  «ubduud  without 
a  struggle.     I  was  for  tlie  prei^ent 
silenced,   but  I  still   attended   our 
meeting!^  nith  the  mm)  laudable  re- 
gularity, and  even  ventured  to  ac- 
cximpany  the  others  to  a  more  ambi- 
tious theatre, '  the  Devils  of  Temple 
Bar,'  where  truly   may   I  say  that 
many  a  time  the  devil's  own  work 
was  going  forward.     Here,  warned 
by  fatal  experience   that  a   man's 
powers   may   be  overstrained,  I  at 
first  confined  myself  to  a  simple  *  aye 
or  no,"  and,  by  diet  of  practice  and 
encuuragemeot,  brought  toy  tongue 
to  recite  tliese  magical  elements  of 
pnrliantentary  eloquence  with  ^such 
sound  cm|ihaMsand  good  discretion,' 
thiit,  in  a  fortnight's  time,   I   had 
completed  my  edttcation  for  the  Irish 
«enate. 
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•  "  Such  WM  my  state,  the  popu> 
Iftr  throb  just  beg-inaing  to  revisit 
my  heart,  when  a  long  expected  re- 
mittance arriyed  from  Newmarket; 
Apjobn  diued  with  me  that  day,  aud, 
whea  the  leg  of  mutton,  or  rather 
the  bone,  was  removed,  we  offered 
up  the  hbatioo  of  an  additional 
gla^s  of  punch  fur  the  health  and 
length  of  day4  (and  Heaven  heard 
the  prayer)  of  the  kind  mother  tl»at 
had  remembered  the  necessities  of 
her  absent  child.  In  the  evening 
we  repaired  to '  the  devils  '  One  of 
them  was  upon  bis  (egs, — a  fellow 
of  whom  it  was  impofisible  to  decide 
whether  he  waa  mo<it  distinguished 
by  tlie  filth  of  his  person  or  by  the 
rtipi^uacy  of  his  tongue,  just  such  au- 
oliit^r  as  Harry  Flood  would  have 
called  '  the  highly-gifted  gentleman 
Willi  the  dirty  cravat  and  greasy 
panialooos.'  1  found  this  learned 
perbonage  in  the  act  of  calumniating 
ohrotiology  by  the  most  preposter- 
ous anacbrooiNms,  and  (as  1  beheve 
I  shortly  after  told  him)  traducing 
the  illustrious  dead  by  atfecting  a 
cooHdential  intercourse  with  them, 
hi  he  would  with  some  nobleman, 
ki»  very  dear/riend-,  behind  his  back, 
who,  if  present,  would  indignantly 
rep«^l  the  imputation  of  bo  insulting 
an  intimacy.  He  descanted  upuu 
Demo»tltene»,  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man forum;  spoke  of  TulJy  as  the  fa- 
mi'US  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Cicero;  and,  in  the  short  space  of 
one  hj»lf  hour,  transported  the  Straits 
of  Marathon  three  «it<veral  time*  to 
the  plains  of  ThermopyliE.  Think- 
ing that  1  bad  a  right  to  know  some- 
thing of  these  matters,  1  looked  at 
him  with  fiuriirise;  and,  w nether  it 
waft  the  money  in  my  pocket,  or  my 
cla&Mcal  chivalry,  or  most  probably 
the  supplemental  tumbler  of  (/uach, 
that  gave  my  face  a  «mirk  of  saucy 
contklence,  wiien  our  eyes  met  there 
wat  something  like  wager  of  battle 
in  mine;  upon  which  the  entdite 
gentleman  instantly  changed  hi«  in- 
vective agiUiisl  aniiquity  into  an  in- 
fective agaiovt  me,  and  ouncluded 


by  a  few  words  of  friendly  connerf 
(ivoresco  rtftrtna)  to  '  vnXca  roifin,* 
who,  he  doubted  not,  poflieaed  won- 
derful taleuts  for  eloquence,  al- 
though he  would  recommeod  him 
to  show  it  in  future  by  some  more 
po|iular  method  than  his  silence.  I 
tbilowed  his  advice,  ar-''  I  H^-li^^© 
not  entirely  withoutetl'  en, 

upon  sittmg  down,  1  <■■  ^  }  my 
friend,  that  1  hoped  he  didootlhmk 
my  dirty  antagonist  had  come  *  quite 
clean  off?'  'On  ibc  contrary,  ray 
dear  fellow,*  said  he,  ^  every  one 
around  me  is  declaring  tliat  it  xs.  Uie 
fint  lime  they  ever  saw  bim  ao  well 
dressed.'     So,  Sir,  yon  to 

try  the  bird,  the  spur  i.  ha 

blood.  Yet,  after  aJl.  m  k  nju  not 
been  for  the  inspiration  of  llie  punch, 
I  might  have  continued  a  mute  Lo 
this  hour;  so,  for  the  huuour  of  the 
art,  let  us  have  anulher  glas*.' 

"The ipeech  which  Mr.  Curm 
made  upon  this  occasion  wtls  lunn*' 
dialely  followed  by  a  i  xo- 
tial  reward  than  the  a,  i  liu 
hearers;  the  debate  wu«  uo  btiuoer 
clo'^ed,  tlian  the  prfjdtttnt  of  the  t^ 
Giety  despatched  his  terrrtary  to  the 
eloquent  strantror,  to  »ohr{(  the  Uiy 
nour  of  his  cumpany  to  partake  of  a 
cold  cotlfUion,  whicii  prmrefl  to  con- 
sist of  bread  and  r^ r-  •r--'  --rtnr. 

but  the  public  m-'  lU- 

tion  rendered  it  —  .....  ^..^^,  Hm 
most  dehcious  supper  thai  he  had 
e?er  tasted. 

*'  From  this  time  till  his  6db1  de- 
parture from  London,  he  w%s  a  nr 
gular  attendant  and  speaker  at  d^ 
bating  clubs, — an  exercise  wfcioll 
lie  always  strongly  recomineod 
ed  to  every  student  of  elaqiMMWlw 
and  to  which  he  .4  >  uf 

hia  owu  6kill  ami  or 

puraueouit  debate,  m 
ed  or  approved  of  t!i 
committini^  to  rv ■■" 
speeches,  out  he  > 

auiatini'  lii^  t:i<i  I  

of  the  <  :  |g 

the  oc(j 
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